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AL 


.  '  U.S.  Senate,  i 

^FECIAL  COMMIXTEJS  ON  ^GING, 

Washingtoti,  D.C.,  May  13, 1981. 

Hon.  George  Bush, 
Presidenty  U.S.  Senatey 
WasMngtony  D.C. 

*  DsAR  Mb.  President:  UndeV  authority  of  Senate  Resolution*353, 
agreed  to  March  5,  1980,  I  am  submitting  to  jyou  tlie  annual  report 
of  tha  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  Developments  in  Aging: 
1980,  ParM.  ,   \  |  ■ 

Senate,  Resolution  4,  the  Comniittee  Systems  Reorganization 
Amendments  o'f  1977,  authortzes  the  Special,  Committee  on  Aging 
"to  conducjt  a  contiAtiing  stud^  of' any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
problems  anc  opportunities  oi  older  people,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  problems  and  opportuni/ies  of  mamtaining  health,  of  assuring 
adequate  income,  of  finding  employment,  of  Engaging  in  productive 
and  rewarding  activity,  of  secunng  proper  housing* and,  wi\en  neces- 
sary, of  obtaining  care  and  assistance."  Seniate  Resolutioh  4  also 
requires'  that  .the  results  of  these  studies  ana  Veconunendations,  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  annually.  *  *  j  ,  ' 

This  report  describes  actions  during  I9j80^by  the  Congre^,  the 
administration,  and  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  which  ai*e 
significant  to  our  Nation's  older  citizens.  Dunnlg  the  sebond  session  of 
the  96th  Congress,  Senator  Lawton  Chiles  seryed  as  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  oh  Aging.  The  preparatiojn  and  writing  of  this 
report  was  largely  accomplished  during  1980 -under  Senator  Chiles' 
leadership:  I  (feeply  appreciate  that  extensive  contribution  and  his 
contii^uing  cooperation  m  completing  this  important  report^ 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  pommittee  and  its  staff, 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  this  report  to  you- 
Sincerely, 

J9HN  Heinz,  Chairman. 

(ra) 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  i53,  96TH  CONGRESS,  2D  SESSION  ^ 

Rf solved,  That  the  Special  Committ^e^.  on  Aging,  established  bv 
section  104  of  S.  Res.  4,  Niilety-fifth' Congress,  agreed'to  February  4 
^  (  egislative  day,  February  1),  1977,  is  authorized  Prom  March  1,  1980, . 
through  FebruarW28,  1981J  in^it4.dis5?r^ion  to  provide  assistance  for 
the  members  of  its  professional  staff  in  obtaining  sijecialized  training, 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  condition^  as  a  standing  c(hn-^ 
.  mittee  may  provide  such  a^istance  Gnder  section  202  (jj  of  the  Leeis- 
:  lattve  Keorganization  Act  of  1946,^  amended. 

^Sec.  2  In  carrying  outfits  duties  and  functions  under  such  section 
ana  ■  conductmg  studies  and  investigatJons  thereunder,  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  is  liuthorized  from  TMarch  1,'  1980,  through 
February  28,  1981,  to  expend  $342,600  from  the  continge^t  fund  of 
the  Senate,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  S25,000  may  be  ex- 
f  elided  for  the  procyrefiaent  of  Ihe  services  of  individual  consultants, 
or  organizations  t4iereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202  (i)  of  the  Legis- 
'  ^^/^^^^^Keorgrn^  Act  of  1946,  as'  ameifded),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may  be  expended  fo.r  the  training -of  the  professional  staff  of 
such  committee  (under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such 
actj « 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  findings,  together  with  such 
^refommendatiens  for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate 
^  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, "but  not  later  than  April  30,  1981. 
-     Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  und^r.this  resolution  shall  be 
paid  frdm  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
^     by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be 
ren^red  for  th^  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  paid  at  annual 


» Agreed  to  March  5.  1980. 

^      •  •  (V) 
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PREFACE 


^Since  lodo,  the  av^rage^  life  expectancy  iiN  America  has  increased 
by  naore  than  25  years.  While  no  one  would  want  to  change  ^his 
triumph  of  survivorship,  it  i^  producing  a  rapid  increase  in  the  aged 
members  of  our  population,  by  the  year  2000,  31.8  million  Ameri- 
cans—12  percent  of  the  populat^ion— will  be  over  the  age  of  65.  This 
so-called  "graying  of  America'*  may  not  b§  the  demographic  dilemma 
of  the  proportions  predicted  ,by  some  alarmists,  Ilo^yever,  jt  (joes 
have  simificant  political,  .econ6mic,  and  social  imphcations  and 
mai;iy  of  these  issues  will  deiAana  resolution  in  the  coining  decade. 

Three  decades  of  expanding  social  services  and  income  transfer 
programs  for  the  elderly  iave  *  greatly  imprcTved  their  economic 
status.  Older  persons  have  made  gains  m  .both -absolute  and  relative 
income  levels  so  that  the  poverty  rate  for  older  persons  dropped  from 
33  percent  in  1950  to  14  percent  in  1978.  *  «> 

Without  the  social  security  program,  it  is  estimated  that  60  pen- 
cent  oi  the  older  population  would  live  in  poverty.  Furthermore, 
il^^d  benefit  programs  such*  as  food  stamps,  subsidized  housing, 
and  medicaid  increase  the  average  income  of  those  on  low  incomes 
by  81  percent,  for  single  persons  aijtd  68  percent  for  couples.  The 
impact  of  noncash  transfers  thereby  brings  the  effective  poverty 
'^rate  down  considerably. 

'Nevertheless;  thJe  most  fundan^ental  problem  confronting  older 
Americans  today  is  the  issue  of  economic  .seQurity  in  a  time  of  high 
inflation.  *.         V-     *    * .     *  .  ^ 

In  1980,  thfe  public  waspeginninff  to  realize  the  enprmous  "signifi- 
cance of  the  issue  of  providing  an  adequate  income  for  the  ire  tired 
population.  Federal  expenditure^  for  iricome  security — largely  retire- 
ment and  disability , programs— represent  one-half 'of  |6e  Federal 
budget  and  are  generafly  regarded  as  uncontrollable  items. 


The  growing  number  of  older  people  and  the  strain  put. on  these 
systems  by  high  unemplbyment  and  high  inflation  raises  serious 
questions  about  how  ili^  Nation  will  continue  to  provide  adequate 
retirement  income  in  the  future*  '     ^  ,  » 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  examined  ways  to 
increase  the  ^econ?>mic  self-sufficiency  of  the  aged  through  expanded 
options  for  employment  and  ways  toVssure  the, financial  bounmiess  of 
the  social  security  retirement  program.  It  has  .explored  how  to  ineet 
the  real  needs  of  the  aged  population  without  imposing  unnecessary 
dependfency.  -  *   '  ,  # 

The'  inflation  rate  reached  unprecedented  levels  during  1980,  so 
that  even  with  a  portion      their  income  indexed  for  inflation,  the 

■     ,        '  '  ^        (TO)  ^ 


overall  incomes  of. older  persons  did  not  keep  pace  with  rii^ing  prices. 
\  Energy  bills  alone  consumed  on  the  average  35  percent  qf  the  income  of 
the  low-income  household.  The  return  on  prudent  investpaents  sych  as 
interest  rates  on  small  sa^vings  often  did  not  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

The  average  annual  increase  in  consumer  prices^during  1980  brought 
a  14.3-percent  increase  in  social  security  checks  and  added  almost  $17 
billion  to  the  cost  of  the  system.  ^ 

iJesplte  the  expense  of  indexing  benefit  progijfims,  medim.elderly^ 
income^  remained  half  those  of  younger  persons.  The  1979^overty 
statistics  revealed  the  ^ate  had  crept  up  to  15.1  perce^it  from  ^14  per- 
cent the  previous  year— the  first  increase^  in  the  elderly  poverty  rate 
since  1975.  Segments  of  the  elderly  population— notably  minorities 
and  womeiv  over  the  age  of  75:^ — w^ere  appallingly  poor. 

Elderly  with  reduced  incomes.found  themselves  Spaying  much  more 
for  out-of-pocket  medical  expensed  than  younger  families.  Although 
•Federal  medicare  payments  totaled  $41  billion,  the  program  covered 
only  about  38  percent  of  the  elderly's  medical  bill. 

At  the  same  time  tjie  efderly,  as  a  group,  possessed  great  strength, 
resources,  and  assets — 75  percent  of  older  families  owned  their  own 
homes,  most  of, them,  mortgage  free.  The  elderly  hela  approximately 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  personal  savings.  They  comprised  11  percent 
of >the  population  and  paid  about  -10  percent  of  Federal  iilcome  taxes. 
A  larger  percentage  of  the  elderly  had  relatively  high  incomes  t^han  fell 
intovthe  poverty  Category.  Twenty  percent  of  older  families  in  1979 
had  incomes  above  $20,000.  .     *  •  y 

Ateiost  50  percent  of  elderly  headed  households  reported  some 
.  income,  from  employment.  Those  who  \vere  eqjployed  had  twuce  the 
average  incomes  of  those  who  were  not. 

A  number  of  trerids  which  were  emerging  during  1980  appeared  . 
V  likely  to  set  the  pace  for  the  early  years  of  this  decade. 

Inflation,  unless  broucHt  under  control, 'threatened  to  put  a  per- 
manent limitation  on  tne  ability  of  the  Nation  to  meet  its  social 
goals.    •        ;  '  '  ' 

Fiscal  constraints  required  a  more  refined  targeting  of  respurces 
and  a  careful  analysis  of  proposed  new  programs. 
'  Xhe  escalating'  cost  of  nealth  car^  and  the  fiscal  solvency  of  social 
'security*  loomed  as  the  social  policy  and  public  expenditure  issues  of 
greatest  significance  to  older  persons.^ 

Politicians,  the  public,  ana  elderly  persons  themselves,  continued 
to  oppose  age  discrimination.  It  w^as  recognized  that  while  the  aging 
process  mi^nt  sometimes  result  in  poor  health  or  lowered  inconie 
,  status,  age  m  and  of  it»elf  should  not  be  a  barrier  to  anything. 

With  improvements  in  health  and  life  expectancy,  the  older  popu- 
lation represents  a  gro\ving  and  invaluable  saur\f  of  experience,  and 
^productivity. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  isolation,  dependency,  and  unwelcopie  idle- 
ness; to  seek  a  variety  of  opportunities  for"  continued  involvement;  to 
strengthen  individual  choices  and  economic  security  in  old  age;, these, 
remamed  the  challenge  at  the  end  of  19^0. 

John  Heinz,  ^ 


/ 


i 


CJhairrnan. 
*^Lawton  Chiles, 

Ranking  Minority  Member. 
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EVERY  NINTH  AMERICAN 


When  we  declared  our  independence,  every  50fh  American  was  a 
^  so-calkd  older  person  (aged  65  or  over— 65.plus).  They  came  to 
some  50,000  out  of  an  estimated  total  population  of  2.*  million,  or 
2  percent.  - 

By  the  beginning  of  this  century^  the 'numbers  of  older  persons 
had-  mcreased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  young  and  they  repre- 
sented every  26th  American  (3.1  million  or  4  percent  of  th^  75  million 
total). 

At  the  beginning  of  1981,  the  over  25  million  older  Americans 
made  up  over  11  percent  of  the  population— ''Every  Ninth  Ameri- 
can.'' *         .  I 

But  in  recent  years  something  miiquely  different  with  new  poten- 
tials for  study  and  concern  has.  become  evident.  In  the  past,  the 
numbers  of  persons  in  all  age  groups  increased  even  while  the  propor- 
tion of  older  persons  in  the  population  grew  sdmewhat  faster  than  did 
the  younger  age  groijps.  Recent  trends,  however,  have  been  different. 
Fertility  rates  since  the  end  of  the  postwar  baby  boom  have  actually 
been  below  that  necessary  for  zero  population  growth.  A  continuation 
of  these  trends  over  a  lengthy  penod  of  time  will  bring  u^  an  aging 
society  with  an  increasing  mecfian  age  and  eventual  declining  total 
population  hytm  middle  of  the  21st  century. 

Eveir  cursoiy  .consideration  indicates  the  enormqus  implications 
f  ^^^^^^^^  bcome  policies,  t6e.  role  of  technology,  the  shifting 
of  prodiM  markets  and  advertising,  social  and  recreational  facilities, 
location  types  of  housing,  health  .care  facilities  and  personnel,' 
entertainment,  ^c.  ^  .   '  ^ 

What  is  the  older  population  like,  and  how  does  it  change? 

•  GKOWTH  IN  NTTM3ERS 

During  the  70  years  between  1900  and\970  (the  last  census),  the 
tot^l  pop^ation  of  the  United  States  grew  afeaost  threefold  while  the 
6lder  part  grew  ahnost  sevenfold.^  The  65-plusS)opulation  contifaues 
to  grow  faster  than  the  under-65  portion:  Between^  1960  and  1970, 
older  Americans  increased  in  number^^  21  percent  as  compared  with 
13  percent  for  the  imder-65  population;  for  1970-79,  the  increase  was 
23.5  percent  for  the  65-plus  group-but  only  6.3  percent  for  the  under  6>6. 

Th^  most  rapid  growth  (the  largest  percentage  increases)  in  1960^70 
occurred  m  Arizona  (79  percent),  Florida  (78.2),*  Nevada  (70.4), 
Hawaii  (5L3),  and  New  Mexico  (37.7),  all  Stat^  with  significant 

n*s^R!?nt??^JJite.^i?2S^^y  Honxiari  B.  Bitrtman,  consultant  to  th©  Special  Committee  on  Agf  ngj 
t  cSS55Ssd^2i^Si^^  bepartment  of  Health.  Education,  and  WeO. 

thS^SJ  pSSLSJ  W  and  1970  cei«us  enumeratlona,  and  estimatea  for  1979  prepared 

xyy  tJ»  Census  Bttreao,  using  the  1970  counts  as  a  base,  and  publishedin  Cuirent  Population  Reports.    .  . , 
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numbers  of  older  fin-migrants.  These  five  States  and  Alaska  also  had 
the  fastest  growth  rates  (over  50  percent)  in  1970-79:  Nevada  (96.6 
percent),  Anzona  <79;5),  Florida  (62 J),  Hawaii  (59.9),  New  Mexico 

'(54.8),  and  Alaska  (54.2).  .  ' 

Florida  still  lias  the  highest  proportion  of  older  people — iS.l^ercent 
in  1979,  14.5  in  19^0.  Alaska  remains  the  State  with  the  smallest 
number  and  the  smallest^  proportion  of  older  persons— 10^000  or 

.,2.6  percent  in  1979.  •  '  " 

4     STATE  HIGHLIGHTS  . 

In  mid-1979,  the  largest  cgncentratioiis  of  older  persons— 13  percent 
'  oi^more  of  a  Staters  population — occuwed  in  six  States:  Florida  (18.1), 
Arkansas  (13.7),  Iowa  and  South  Dakota  (13.1),  Missouri  and  Ne- 
braska (1=>3}.  ' 

Califorma  and  New  York  each  had  more  than  2  million  ^older- 

Eeopl6,  while  Florida,  Pennsylvania,^  Texas,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  each 
ad  more  than  1  milliom 

»  -A^ost  a  quarter  of  the  Nation's  older  people  lived  in  jus't  three 
States  (California,  New  York,  and  Texas).  Adding  five  more  States 
(Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohid,  Michigan,  and  Florida)  brin^  the  eight- 
State  total  tb  almost  half  the  older 'population  of  the  United  Slates. 
It  takes  12  more  Stfates  (New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina, 
Indiana,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Tennessee,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  and  Louisiana)  or  a  total  of  20^States  td^ account  ^or 
just  over  three-quarters  of  the  older  population.  It  requires  an  addi- 
tional 10  States  oi:  a  total  of  30  to  include  90  percent.  The  remaining 
vlO  percent  of  the  65-plus  poplilation  lives  in  trie  remaining  20  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  (See  exhibit  A,  "Recent  State  Trends  in 
the  Older  Population,  1^70-79,".for  the  actual  figures  and  a  detailed 
analysis.)  *  \  •  " 

.  TURNOVER 

The, older,  population  is  not  a  homogeneous  group  nor  is  it  static. 
Every  day,  approximately  5,000  Americans  celebrate  their  65th 
birthday.  Etery  day,  approximately  3,400  persons  aged  65-plus  die.^ 
The  net  increase  is  about  1,600  per  day  or  alnaost  600,000  per  year, 
but. the  5,000  "newcomers"  each  dayitre  quite  different  from  and  have' 
.experienced  a  c^ite  differenWlifQ  history  than  those  already  65-pliis 
e^i  are  worlds  apart  from  taose  already  centenarians  who  were  Dom 
shortly  after  the  Cirii  War.     '    >  •  ' 

'  AGE 

As  of  mil^i980,  most  dder  Americans  were  under  75  (62.2  percent). 
Over  half  were  under  73.  And  more  than  a  third  (34.9  pef-cent)  were 
under  70.  Over  2.2  inillion  Americans  were  85  years  of  age  or  over.*  As 
a  result  of  the  significantly  longer  life  expectancy  for  females,  the 
preponderance  of  women  over  men  increasdc  with  age.  (See  "Sex 
Katios''  and  "Projections.")       .  * 

Accurate  data  on  the  nunaber  of  centenarians  are  not  available  but 
12,937  persons  were  receiving  cash  social  security  .benefits  in  June 

*  <  CuapilMd  from  Cexutu  Bareeu  estimates  of  the^omponents  of  population  change. 

<^ Computed  from  Census  Bureau  estimated  in  the  Current  Population  Keports  series,  from  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  SUtlstJcs  reports  on  mortality  and  life  ezpectancrln  the  Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Reports 
series,  and  trorsg  estimates  qf  centenarian  benefldaries  supplied  by  the  Social  Security  Adminlstr?ition. 
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1979,  after  producing  some  "proof  of  age"  that  indicated  that  they 
were  then  aged  100-plus  Furtfier,  sample  studies  of  the  file  of  persons 
covered  bytaedici^ge  produced  an  estimate  of  some  14,000  centenarians. 

PEilSONAL  INCOWE  -  , 

•  Older  economic  units  continue  to  have  about  half  the  imfome  of. 
^  their  younger  counterparts.'  Retirement  from  the -labor  forciTusually 
bnngs  a  half  to  two-thirds  cut  in  income  -and  thrusts  mj/ny  older 
persons  into  a  low-income  category.  Price  inflation  contintreajo  present 
severe  difliculties  for  older  pereons.  Despite  indexing  of  social  security 
and  some  other  benefit  systenjs,  much  of  the  income  of  the  elderly 
comes  from  soui;ces  which  are  not  indexed,  such  as  most  private  pen- 
sion plan  payments,  commercial  annuities,  certain  investments,  such 
as  brads,  and 'so  fgrth.    "  •    ,     '  . 

Families  .  .* 

In  1979,  half  of  the  8.8  million  families  headed  by  an  older  person 

fe-i  onw'^c"^-'"^  ^^1'^*^  (^218  a  week)  as  compareJ  with 
$21201  ($408  a  week)  for  the  49.6  miUion  families  with  under-65 
neads.  liotfi  medians  represent  an  increase  of  about  11.5  percent  over 
19  78,  matching  the  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and  indicat- 
ine^no  real  change  m  purchasing  power. 

The  skewing  of  the  income  distribution  for  older  families  toward  the 
lower  jficome  levels  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  arithmetic  average 
(q?ea^ncome  of  $14,730  is  more  than  $3,400  or  30.2  percent  greater 
olaSlamiHe's    °'  ^^^'^^^''^^^^^^ting  *e  ™pact  of  tfie  high-mcome 

Thus,  lyhile  the 'poverty  rate  for  older  families  is  high  (see  below) 
many  have  high  incomes.  More  than  640,000  or  7.2  percent  of  older 
families  had  1979  incomes  of  between  $2p,000  and  $25,000;  1,010,000 
or  11.5  percent  had  incomes  between  $25,000  and.$5O,O0O.;  and  182,000 
or  2  percent  had  incomes  m  excess  of  $50,000.  In  summary,  some  20 
.percent  of  the  older  families  had  higher  incomes' m  1979  than  the 
median  for  younger  families.  •  ^ 

The  importance  of  income  from  work  (eammgs^  is4»howB  by  the 
fact  that  the  694,000  older  families  (7.9  percent  of  th?  total  older 
families)  whose  %eads  were  fully  employed  all  year  had  double  the 
median  mcome  of  all  older  iamilies  ($22,852  versus  '$11,316)  and 
almost  double  the-m:ean  income  ,($29;0S2  versus  $14,730). 
/  Unrelated  Individuals  '    '  '  ' 

median  income  ^f  %e  7.7- million  unrelated  individuals 
^ed  6^-plus  who  were  living  alone  or  with  nonremtives  was  $4,653 
($89  a  W6ek)  as  compared  with  $9,706  ($187»a  we^Y  for  Ihe  17  9  , 
million  aged  14  through  64  years  old:  The  mean  (ari'thmetid  average) 
income  for  the  older  individuals  was  $6,541  or  almost  $1,900  or  40  6 
percent  highe?_than  the  median.  Purchasing  power,  as  compared  with  , 
1978,  increased  for  the  younger  but  decreased  for  the  older  individuals. 

a./.S"?'^'*'*  '""!*       collKM.  by  the  Census  BuSau  in  the  March  1980  monthly  riimnt  Pnrmi.tinn 
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Slighdy  over  1  million  or  14.3  percent  of  the  older  unrelated  individ- 
'  uals  had  1979  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more;  and,  of  these,  150,000  or  2.1 
percent  of  all  older,  individuals  had  $25,000  or  more. 

Poverty  j 

{This  analysis  is  bastd  solely  on  cash  money  income  and- excludes* 
cans'ideration  of  services  or  honxxLsh  benefits  and  their  impact  on  standard 

of  living*)  '      •   v      v  1 1 

In  1979,  the  total  number  of  persons  of  all  ages'hving  in  households 
in  which  the  total  income  was  below  the  official  pQverty  threshold 
for  that  size  and  type  of  houbehold  rose  to  25.2  million  (11.6  percent  of 
the  U.S.  population)  from  24.5  million  (11.4  percent)  in  1978.  Some 
3.6  million  older  pennons  (15.1  percent  <?r  about  a  seventh  of  the  65-plus 
population)  were  poor  by*  the.  official  definition  (for  example,  $4,364 
for  a  household  of  an  older  couple  or  $3,472  for  -an  older  individual 
living  alone)  .  The  increase  in  the  number  of  aged  poor  oyer  1978,  when 
they  liumbered  3.2  million  or  14  percent,  was  the  first  increase  since 

1975.  °    ,  -     J  1 

Women  anc}  minority  elderly  are  heavily  overriepresented  among  the 

aged  poor,  according- to  1979  census  data: 

POVERTY  RATES  (PERCENT  OF  OLDER  PERSONS  IN  EACH  SEX.  RACE,  OR  SPANISH  ORIGIN  CATEGORY 
LIVING  IN  POOR  HOUSEHOLDS)  . 


Stx 

Total 

-  White" 

Black 

Spinish 
orifin  > 

  i5.n 

13.2  ' 

35.5 

26,7 

  11.1 

9.5 

*  26.9 

/  23.8 

....^  J   17.9 

15.8 

41.7 

1  May  be  of  any  rxt. 


Nevertheless,  this  is  a  significant  improvement  over-tbe  4.7  tmllion 
or  a  quarter  of  the  elderly  who  lived, in  **poor"  households  in  1970 
and  results  primarily  from  the  increases,  in  social  security  benefits. 
It  must  also  be  recognized  that'many  of  the  aged  poor  became  poor 
after  reaching  these  age  levels  because  of  the  half  to  two-thirds  cut 
in  income  that  comes  with  retirement  from  the  labor  force.  Cost 
reductions  after  retirement  are  usually  considerably  less  than  the 

income  loss.     '        .  ^  i     *  ' 

Application  of  a  somewhat  more  liberal  standard  of  low-mcome 
status,  125  percent 'bf  the  ofiicial  poverty  threshold  (used  as  an- 
eligibility  criterion  in  some  programs)  in  1979  produces  an'jstmiate 
'  of  35.4  million  persons  of  all  ages  (16.3  percent  df  the  total  popula- 
tion) and  a  disproportionately  larger  5.9  million  65-plus  persons 
(24.7  percent  <>J  the  eldftrly)  who  fall  below  this  standard  (for  example, 
$6.,i55  for  an  older  c6uple.  household  and  $4,340  for  an  older  mdi-^ 
vidual  living  aloni).^  ^ 
Ade^acy—lfie  Retired  Couple  Budget 

In  the  eariy  1960's,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  .Wistics,  with  the  help 
of  a  group  of  experts,  developed  a  theoretic  retired  co^iple  budget  to 
provide  a  modest  but  adequ^ite  standard  of  living  for  a  retired  couple 
consisting  of  a  65-plus  husband  and  his  yvife,  assumed  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  livmg  in  an  urban  area,  to  Be  in  reasonably  good 


health  and  able  \6  take  care  of  themselves,  and  to  own^a  reasonable 
inventory  of  fuiyiiture  and  equipment.  \ 

Before  1969,  the. annual  cost  of  the  budget  was  calculated  by  actually 
pricing  out  all  of  the  items  in  the  budget  and  applying  the  appropriate 
"weighting.**  Since  196d',  the  cost  of  the  budget  is  determined  by  ap- 
plying to  the  cost  for  each  m^iyen  or  component  in  the  pcevioys 
year  the  change  in  the  comparable  "Component  of  the  Coni>umer  Price 
index  for  the  urban  \>  age  earners  and  clerical  workers.  This  procedure 
produces  an  approximation  of  unknown  accuracy  since  spending  pat- 
terns in  the  two  measures  are  different  as  are  the  weights. 

In  1979,  the  ''intermediate"  retired  couple  budget  co?W%8,562  ($165 
a  week).  Of  the  6.1  million  t\\o-person  husband-wife  laniilies  with 
65-plus  heads,  about  2.2  million  or  36  percent  had  less  than  this 
amount  of  income, 
-..^he  cost  of  the  lower  budget,  $6,023  ($116  a  week),  providing  a* 
'  reduced  standard  of  living  but  well  above  the  poverty  level,  could  not 
be  met  by  1.1  million  or  18.3  percent  of  these  older  couples. 

The  cost  of  the  higher  buciget,  $12,669  ($244  a  wxek),  providing 
some  "luxury"  items,  gifts,  coijtributions,~and  taxes,  w^as  beyond  the 
ipcome  of  3.8  million'o^p  percept  of  the  6.1  million  older  couples.* 

/  ^  '  INCaME  MAINTENANCE 


OM-Ag^y  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  ,  ^ 

"  In  Jujv  1980,  cash  social  security  payments  were  sent  to  35.1  million 
persons  of  all  ages  for  a  total  of  almost  $10.5  billion.^ 

Of  this  tot^il  for  the  mOnth,  almost  30.4  million  retired  w^orkers  and 
'their  dependerits  or  survivors  received  $9.2  biUion  from  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund,  as  follows:  k 


^  Number 
(thousands) 

Amount 
(miiiions) 

19,221 

$6,510 
511 

3. 201 

696 

561 

136 

widow  and  widowexs.-.A  

  4,365 

15 

1, 339 
4 

^  And  just  und^  100,000  special  age-72  beneficiaries  received  $10.4 
million. 

.  Also,  in  July  1980,  4.7  million  under-65  disabled  workers  and  their 
dependents  received  aJm*ost  $1.3  billion  from  the  di3abrlity  tjust  fund, 
as  follows:  ,  '  1  " 


— m — >- 

Number 
(thouudds) 

Amount 
(miiliogs) 

2.861 

,1,059 

467 

1.363 

149 

 i  ■■ 

*  D&tft  on  budget  costs  from  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics-  Number  of  couples  within  budget 
cost  levels  computed  from  unpublished  Census  Bureau  <lata  9n/ig79  money  income,  scheduled  for  later 
publication.  .  '  •  ♦ 

^  ConipQted  from  daUKin  selected  Issues  of  the*monthly  Social  Security  Bulletin  and  the  Axmual  Sta- 
tistical Suppftments  of  the'fiQcial  Security  Administration.    *  . ' 


xvin 

Average  r};ionthly  benefit,  July. 1980 

Reiired  workers  and  their  dependents:  '-^  , 

Retired  workers  '     iv-.-x-— 1  — -$338.  69 


Wives  and  iiusbahds   ^  .  -  170  66. 

Children       jj   137.03^ 

Survivors  of  deceased  workers: 

Cteldren      -l./.^   236.90 

.  Widowed  mothers  242.  27 . 

Widow^  and  widowers  _  _   —   306.73' 

Parents  (^le  survivor)  _  _   :  27i  7 9 

Disabled  workers  atid  their  dependents: 

Disabled  workers.  _^   _   U—  370.  04 

Wives  and  husbands  ..j^.   _•  110.  54 

Children    ,  109.  58 

Special  age-72  beneficiaries    104,  37 

» Almost  60  percent  of ,  all  retired  workers  are  receivinj;  ''reduced  benefits**  since  they 
started  drawing  social  security  payments  prior  to  reaching  age  65.  They  represent  a  com- 
bination of  voluntary  "early  retirements  '  and  discouraged  workers"  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed and  believe  they  cannot  And  employment. 

BENEFICIARIES^  BY  AGE,  JULY  1980 

"Tv  Number  Percent 


^  XjpHflons)  distribution 


All  ifM  — -\  4t.. 

Under  62  

62  ind  over:  Total  

Retired  workers —     

DIubled  worl(er$  ^  

Dependents  »nd  survivors  ^  

Speclit  ife-72....-  

62  to  64:  Total  ,  

Retired  workers   

Diubled  workers  ,  

Dependents  end  survivors  

65  and  over:  Totil  

Retired  workers  

Dependents  »nd  survivors  

SpKlal  ate-72  -  -1  


35.1 

.  100.0 

8.2 

\  23.2 

27.0 

76.8 

•  54.7 

■ -1 

1.7 

20.1 

.1 

.3 

3.5 

10.1 

2.0  • 

5.7 

.6 

1.7 

.9 

2.7 

23.4 

66.7 

17.2 

49.0 

.  6.1 

17.4 

-^.1 

.3 

During  the  month  (July  1980),  medicare  disbursements  totaled 
$2,986  million,'  of  which  $2,068  million,  Sr  close  to  70  percent,  was 
paid  out  imder  hospital  insurance  and  $918  million  under  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance.  (See  "Personal  Health  Care  Expenditures/ ^ 


STATUS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  INSURANCE  TRUST  FUNDS.  JUNg  1980 
'  ^  (Inmillions  of  dollars] 


Iltm  ^ 

— ■ — -  « 

Old-ate  and 
^rvivois 

Disability 

Hos^tJl 

Supplementary 
mtdkal 

$6,655 
9,595 
84 

$1,886 
\,2t9 
29 
7,507 

•  $3,075 
2,050 
•  38 
14,678 

.<> 

$983 
841 
43 

.  4,657 

27,515 

^  As  of  the  be^nning  of  19Sl,l)oth  the  tax  rate  on  covered*  earnings 
and  the  maximum  amount  of  taxable  wages  are  increa^d.  (See  furtlier 
discussion  of  the  social  security  program  in  cl^pter  3.) 
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Supplemental  Se^rity  Incor^e  '  \ 

In  1974,  the  Federal  supplemental  security  income  (SSI)  needs- 
tested  Drogram  replaced  Federal-State  assistance.  The  program  set^  up 
Federal  payments  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  arid  the  disabled,  based  on 
Federal  eligibility  and  payment  standards  Avith  autom^ic  adjustments 
for  increases  in  the  Consumer..Price  Intlex. 

•  V  encouraged  to  estabhsh  Stflle  supplement  programs  under 

^thBir  own  laws  and  may  then  choose  (1)  to  have  Che  Federal  Govern- 
ment puy  the  Federal  payment  and  the  State  supplement  in  a  single 
.  check  to  recipients  in  thaj:  State  and  bill  the  State  for  such  ^"^supple- 
mentary payments,  or  (2)  to  liiake  State  payments  separately  to  their 
own  residents  whether'or  not  they^receive  Federal  payments. 

In  July  1980,  the  Federal^  Government  sent  checks  to  1,840,000 
needy  ''aged''  (65-plus)  persons,  totaling  over  $167,000,000  of  Federal 
payments.  An  estimated  additional  25,000  65-plus  persons  qualified 
for  SSI  as  ''blmd''  and  372,000  as  ''disabled"— both  providing  higher 
pavment  levels  than  for  the  "aged/'  Thus,  while  there  were  some  3.6 
million  older  persons  living  in  liouseholds  \Yhere  the  income  was  below 
the  poverty  level  in  1979,  SSI  payments  were  made  to  a  total  of  2.2 
million.  *  » 

In  the  27  States  which  have  arranged  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  administer  the  State  supplement,  the  combined  checks  went  to 
some  1,205,000  65-plus  persons  and  the  State  supplements  totaled 
$69^118,000..  The  combined  payments  averaged  a  low  of  $73.10  in 
Mame  to  a  high  of  $209.97  in  California. 

In  the  2?  States  in  which  the  State  makes  its  supplementary  pay- 
ments directly*  to  the  recipient  (a  separate  check  in  addition  to  the 
Federal  payment),  there  were  a  total  of  ^84,000  Federal  recipients 
but  only  138,400  State  supplements  .totaling  $9,613,000,  averaging 
$69.45  per  State  recipient. 

In  the  one  State  that  pays  no  State  supplemirfSTtTexas),  Federal  - 
payments  went  to  150,000  "aged"  recipients, 

Seventeen  States  made  State  myments  in  July  1980  to  31,400  older 
persons  who  were  not  receiving  Federal  payments.  These  States  paid 
o^t  $2,495,000  .or  an  average  of  $79.36. 

•  HEALTH 

National  Health  Ezp^enditures 

(Note :  IncIudfeS  personal  health  care,  prepayment  and  administrative 
costs,  governmental  public  health  activities,  and  the  costs  of  research 
and-constnfct\pn  of  medical  facilities.) 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  EXPENDITURES.  ALL  AGESi 

o  « 

 «   ^—^^  b 

Calendar  year  * 
1979  1^8^  1965* 

— ^  

.  Total;  '  ' 

Amount  (billion*  of  dollars):   212,2  1816.  «.0 

Per  capita  (dollari)   942. 94  845  53  212, 32 

Percent  of  iroM  rational  product   9,0  8.9  6,*1 

Private  sources: 

Amount  (billions  of  dollars)  i   120.8  108.0  31.0  / 

Per  capita  (dolUrs)...-,   536.82  483.88  156,84 

Percent  of  total   56.9  57.2  73.9  f 

PyMk  sources: 

Amount  (billions  of  dollars)   91.4  80.7  '11.0 

Per  capita  (dolUrs).   406.12  361,64  55.48 

Percent  of  toUl   411  42.8  28,  1  , 

Type  of  expenditure , 
Amount  (billions  of  dollars): 

Total  -   212.2  188.6  42.0 

Personal  health  care   18%  6  166. 6  36. 0 

•  Prepayment  and  administration  ^  !  ^   7.7  7,2  1,7 

Government  public  health  activities  Ji.   6.1  5,3  0,8 

Research   4.6  4,3  1,5 

Construction  of  medical  facilities                                   ,  5,3  5.2  2.0 

Percent  distributloftiV 

ToUl  J..— ,1  -   100,0  100,0  100,0 

Personal  health  care  ^   819  813  - 

Prepaymint  and  administration   3.6  3,8  4.1 

Government  public  health  activities-   2.9  2.8  1.9 

Research   2.2  2.3  3.4  * 

Construction  of  medical  fKllitles-   2.5  2.8  4,8 

I  Computed  from  data  and'estlmates  prepared  by  the  Health  Care  Flnanctni  Admihistration,  v 

Between  the  years  1965  (before  medicare  became  effective)  and' 
i979,  the  total  health  bill  rose  ^rom  $42  billion  (6.1  percent  of  the  , 

.  GNP)  to  $212.2  billion  (9  perpent  of  the  GNP).  This  quintupling  of  ' 
total  costs  in  14  years  results  from  technological  changes;  very  rapid 

'increases  in  prices  and  labor  costs,  the  impact  of  the  growth  and 
*^agine''  of  the  older  population,  and.  increased  utilization  made 
possible  by  increased  resources,  especially  through  public  programs^. 
Nursing  home,  hospital,  and  physician  costs,  all  exceptionally  impor- 
tant to  he^Jth  care  of  the  elderly  were  amoc^  the  most  rapidly  rising 
areas.  .  ^ 

Personal  Health  Care  Expenditures  *  }^ 

(Note:  Excludes  prepajm^ent  and  administrative  costs,  cost  of 
research  and»  construction  of  medical  facilities^  and  governmental 
public  health  activities  such  as  control  of  coatakious  diseases.) 

Total  personal  health  care  expenditures  rose-lrom  $37.3  billion  or  * 
$188.43  per  cajpita  in  1965  to  $167.9  billion  or  $752.98  per  capita  in 
1978.  The  estimate  for  1979  is  $188.6  billion  but  age  distributions 
are  not  yet  available.  It  is  estimated  tha,t  if  the  1979  figure  were 
adjusted  for  price  increases  the  13.2  percent  increase  over  1978  would 
be  reduced  to  3.6  percent.  .  , 

For  the*65-plus  population,  total  health  care  costs  came  to  $49.4 
billion:  for  the  unaer-65,  it  came  to  $118.6  billion.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  however,  the  $2,026.19  for  an  older  person  was  3.4  times  the 
$596.82  for  an  under-65  individual!  Of  the  $49.4.  billilfc  for  older 
pereons^  $15.2  billion  or  37  percent  came  from  private  funds  and 
$31.2  billim  or  63  percent  from  public  programs.  Of  the  total  public 
outlays,  $26.8  billion  or  86  percent  came  from  Federal  programs 
and  $4.4  billion  or  14  percent  from  Stat^  and  local  programs. 
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ANALYSIS  of' PERSONAL  HEALTH  CARE  EXPENDITURES,  BY  HPE  OF  EXPENDITURE,  SOURCE  OF  FUNDsXd  AGE  GROUP,  1978 

  '  3  .  


65  and  ovtr 


Typt  of  txp«nd]turt 


Public 


Undor  65 


Total 


Private 


Total 


Vedsral 


AmotiQt  (total,  millions  of  dollars)  

H«pit»  can  

Physicians'  strvicts   

Dantlsts'  strvicts  

Othtr  profttslonal  sarvicts  , 

Dru|s  and  drui  sundries-  *, 


Cyttiassts  a  nd*  appliances  i.   ^  

Nursini  home  care.p   \  ^  > 


Othir  health  services.  

r  capita  (total,  doOars)  

Hospital  care  j... 

Physicians'  services  

Dentists*  servicts  ^ 

Other  professional  services. 
Oni|s  and  drui  sundries... 

noapptlancts.. 


Cyeilasses  and_^^„ 

Nurslni  home  care.. _     

Other  health  services  -  

Hnutti  distribution  by  type  of  expenditure  (total)... 

Hospital  care  :  

Physicians*,  servicts.  i  *  _  

Dentists*  services  :^  

Other  professional  services  :  

Dru|s  and  drui  sundries  ,  

Evetiassts  indappliarKes...  •  

Nursini  home  care    

,     Other  health  services    

Pvfttnt  distribution  by  source  q}  funds  anatfe  (total).. 

Hospital  care..,*--..  .   

Physicians'  services    

Dentists'  services  ^.  

Other  professional  services  ^  

Oru|s  and  drui  sundries  

Eveftmes  and  appliances,. 


riursinc  home  care  ^  j^^.^  _  „  _ 

Other  health  services   ..t.  


167,911 
76,025 
35,250 
13,300 
4,275 
15,098 
3,879 
15,75L 
4,333 
752.38 
340.93 
158.08 
59.64 
19.17 
67.70 
17.40 
70.64 
19.43 
100.D 
45.1 
21.0 
7.9 
2.5 
9.0 
2.3 
9.4 
2.6 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


118,545 
54,856 
26,340 
11,917 
3. 185 
11,867 
3,274 
3,127  ' 
3,979 
596.82 
276.17 
132.61 
60.00 
16.03 
59.74 
16.48 
15.74 
20.03 
100.0 
46.3 
22:2 
10.0 
2.7 
10.0. 
2.8 
2.6 
3.4. 
.  70.6 
72.2 
74.7 
89.6 
74.5 
78.6 
84.4 
19.9 
91.8 


49,366 
21^  169 
8,910 
1.383 
1,090 
3,231 
605 
12.624  ' 
354' 
2.026.19 
868.t6 
365.70 
56.76 
44.74 
132.61 
24.83 
518.14 
14.53 
100.0. 
42.9 
48.0 
2.8 
2.2 
6.5 
1.2 
25.6 

100.0 
;5.3  100.0 

:o.4  100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


29.4 
27.8 


25.5 
21.4 
15.6 
80.1 
8.? 


18,192 
2,645 
3:620 
1,338 
631 
2.728 
405 
6,790 
35 
746.68 
108.56 
148.58 
54.92 
25.90 
111.97 
16.62 
278.69 
1.44 
100.0 
14.5 
19.9 
7.4  , 
3.5 
15.0 
2.2 
37.3 
0.2 
36.9 
12.5 
40.6 
96.7 
57.9 
84.4 
66.8 
53.8 
9.9 


6i.l 
87.5 
59.4 
3.3 
42.1 
15.6 
33.2 
46.2 
90.1 


31,175 
18,524 
5,290 
45 

459. 

503 
201 
5.834 
319 
1,279.55 
760.30 
217.12 
1.85 
18.84 
20.64 
8.25 
239.45 
13.10 
100.0 
59.4 
17.0 
0.1 
1.5 
1.6 
0.6 
18.7 
1.0 
100.0^- 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


26,780 
17, 165 
5.120 
28 
'  421 
264 
199 
3,336 
^v247 
l.t)^.16 
704.52 
210. 15  . 
1.15 
17.28 
10.84 
8.17 
136.92 
10.14 
100.0 
64.1 
19.1 
0.1 
1.6 
1.0 
0.7  . 
12.  * 
0.9 
.  85.9 
^  92.7 
^96.8 
IF  62.2 
91.7 
52.5 
99.0 
57.2 
77.'4 
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Hospital  ciire  was  theiargest  item  by  far  in  health  care  of  older 
persons.  The  $21.2  billion  ($868.86  per  capita)  for  hospital  payments 
,  used  43  percent  oi  the  total  expenditures.  Some  $18.5  billion  or 
almost  88  .percent  of  these  hospital  .payments  came  from  public 
programs  (pf  which  93  percent  were  Federal  funds) .  / 

The  next  largest'  expenditure  for  older  persoiis,  nursing  home  car^ 
in  197§,  came  to  &12.6  billion  or  $518.14  per  capita  (as  compofred 
with  $4.1  billion  or  $204.87  per  capita  in  1970).  The  1*978  figure 
represent**  almost  26  percent  of  the  total  health  bill  for  older  persons, 
with  46  percent  paid  by  public  agencies  (of  which  57  percent 'was 
Federal  money  and  43  percent  State  and  local). 

The  third  largest  expenditure,  physicians'  services,  totaled  $8.9 
billion  or  $365.70  per  Qapita.  This  wtis  18  percent  of  total  expenditures 
"tor  older  persons,  60  percent  V as  paid  by  public  programs,  97  percent 
of  which  was  FederaK  ^ 

"The  other  five^ategori^,  of  expenditures  each  "accounted  for  less 
than  7  percent  of  the  total.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  in  four 
(dentists*  services,  other  professional  services,  drugs  and  drug  sundries,  \ 
,^nd  eyeglasses  and  appliances)  of  the  five  categories  (fifth  is  other 
nealth  services)  private  pay ipents  accounted  for  between  58  and  97 
percent  of^the  costs,  reflecting  to  a  verj^  ^^g®  extent  the  fact  that 
these  services  and  supplies  are  not  usually  provided  by  public  programs. 

Data  for  *a  comparison  of  levels  ancf  'sources  of  ♦payment^  that 
indicate  the  role  of  direct  out-of-pocket,  insurance,  ana  pEilanthropic 
sources  on  a  per  capita  basis^for  1966  (the  year  medicare  became 
effective)  and  a  recent  year  are  not  yet,  available.  The  follo^ying 
presents  unrevised  data  from  last  year's  version  of  ^^Every  Ninth 
American":      -  , 

Third-pirtVpiymenti  \ 


,  Aft  an^^fiscal  year  " 

^  Total 

Direct  out-of- 
pocket 

ToUl 

Private  he^th  ^ 
Governcftent  insdrinca 

^  PhiUnthrofy 
ind  industry 

Amount: 

Under  65: 

.\ 

$3 

.  1966  

S155 

$79 

576 

$42 

1977  

514 

164 

187 

65-plus! 

1966  

445 

237 

'  133 

71 

5 

1977  

1,745 

'  46? 

i.2to 

1. 169 

101 

12 

Olstribullon  (perc«nt): 
Undtr  65 : 

1977  

51.1 
31.9 

4fi.9\ 
68^1 

19.4 
29.1 

27.3 
36.4 

^  2.2 
2.6 

65'plus: 

1.1 

1966'  

IW 

1  53.2 

46.8 

29.8 

15.9 

1977  

m 

26.5 

73.5 

67.0 

5.8 

•  .7 

This  comparilSn  shows  both  a  significant  increase  in  utilization  as 
well  as  a  ooubling  of  health  care  prices,  with  a  pronounced  shift 
.toward  thifd-party  payment  arrangements,  especially  through^pub^jc 
programs.  The  nominal  dollar  increase  in  out-of -pocket- payments  by 
older  persons  loses  significance  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  rapid 
price  increases  for  the  same  amount  pf  care  plus  the  actual  increase  in 
utilisation.  ^ , 
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bCPENDlTURES  BY-fUBUC  PROGRAMS  IN  PERSONAL  HEALTH  CAReToR  PERSONS  AGED  65  ANp  OVER. 

BY  PROGRAM,  1978  > 

^  *      (In  millioftt  oldolUrtI  ^  x       *  - 

•  ^  *—L^  I  

Proffim  '    .  ToUl         Fediral  ^.  Stitc/loti*" 

Total.  1  r—- Jk  l-.v   ^  31,175  26,780  -4,395 

Mtdktrt  r   21,775  21,775         '    [  0 

Medicaid.-.-.-.-.,  ^   6,611  3,684  2,927 

Otfttf  ra«dicil  public  a«(jtjnc«  r...,  391  (L  391 

'Vettrm*  Admiahtfallon  :   1,053  1,053  '  0 

•  Oepirtintftt  of  Dtf«we  <,  j                         *      131  131  0 

Worktri  comPtnsation  ^  ^   93  4  89 

SUti  and  local  hospitab  (net)   942^  .  0  942 

All  Other  !   182  *    136      '  46 

 :   ^_  «  -  ^  

Older  person^  comprised  slightly  over  11  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1978  but  accounted  for  29.4  percent  of  the  personal  health  care 
costs.  Some  63  percent  of  the  total  payments  for  persons  65-plus  came 
from  public  programs  with  91  percent  coming  from-medicare  (69.8) 
and  medicaid  (21.2). 

Health  Status 

In  a  recent  household  interview  survev  of  a  sample  of  the  noninsti- 
tutionalized  population,  over  two-thirds  (69  percent)  of  the  older 
persons  reported  their  health  good*  or  excellent  as  coqapared  with 
''others  of  their  own  age.*'  Almost  22  percent  reported  tneir  health 
6s  fair  rand  9  percent  as  poor.  Minority  group  members,  residents  of 
th^  south,  residents  of  nonmetropolitan  areas,  and  persons  with  low 
incomes  were  more  likely  to  report  themselves  in  poor  nealth.^ 

Coimting  thfe  approximately  5  percent  of  older  people  who  live  in 
institutions  as  bemg  in  poor  health,  a  total  of  about  a  seventh  (14 
4a|[ceni)  of  all  older  people  consider  themselves  in  poor  bealth. 

1979  (based  on  the  new  Ninth  Revision  of  the  International 
Classification  of  Diseases),  the  most  frequently  reported  chro^iic  con- 
ditions'reported  by  the  noninstitutionalized  elderly  were;  Arthritis 
(44  percent),  h3rper tension  (39  percent),  hearing  impaimieirt  (28 
percent),  heart  conditions  (27  percent),  and  visual  impairments  and 
arteriosclerosis  (each  about  12  percent). 

In  thie  1979  survey,  almost  half  (46*percent)  of  the  65-plus  resfond- 
ente  said  they  had  some  limitation  on  tneir  ''usuaP'  activity  be^atfise  of 
a  chronic  condition.  About  17  percent  were  unable  to  perf^^rm  their 
usual  acJtiyity  at  all,  2^  percent  reported  limitation  in  the  amount  oil 
kind  of  usual  activity,  and  about  7  percent  were  limited  outside  the 
usual  activity.  '  '    ,  • 

-f<l  l977  study  showed  that  of  the  over  22  million  older  persons  not  in 
institutions,  2lVpercent  were  confined  tp  bed,  2.6  percent  needed  help 
to  get  about  in  the  house,  6  percent  needed  help  to  get  about  in  the 
neighborhood^  and^.4  percent  needed  help  outside  th^neighb9rhood. 
In  terms  of  needing  help. in  daily  functions,  3.8  percent  needed  help' 
with  bathing,  2.6  percent  needed  help  with  dressing,  0.8  percent  witp 
eating,  and  1.4  percent  w^th  toilet.  (See  the  table  below  for  a  cross- 

*  Compnted  from  published  and  nmmblisbed  daU  sappUed  by  th^  NatlonAl  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 
baaed  on  the  Hooaehcld  InterrUw  Sorrey^.thes^ospltal  Discharge  Smrey,  the  Nunrtng  Home  (Health 
Facilities)  Stmrey,  etc  .  \ 


tabulation  of  these*  two  kinds  of  ^^helos"  and  an  analysis  of  the  differ- 
ences by  age  groups  within  the  65^i)lus  population.  This  is  especially 
significant  in  view  of  the  current  concern  over  long-term  or  continuing 
care  and  the  irapid  growth  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  older  population, 
since  i^e  need  for  both  types  of  ^'helps^*  increases  markedly  with  age.) 

IMPACT  OF  DISABILITY  RESULTING  FROM  CHRONIC  CONOITIONS^ERSONS  AGED  65  AND  OVER,  197^ 
^  (NDfnbersinthouundtl  \. 


Help  needed 


Nonift* 
stitu- 
tional 
popu- 
lation 


Confined 
to  bed 


Needs  help. 


In  houst 


In  neigh. 
borhood 


Outside 
neigt)- 
boftiood 


65-pluv:  , 

•ToUl  1   22.266 

^  Percent...   100,0 

Percent*   100.0 

Needs  help: 

Bithlnf....   853 

Percent*-.....;.-.......  3.8 

Dresilnf.   582 

Percent    2.6 

^   E^tlnf..   188 

^        Percent!  i   0.8 

Toilet.   318 

^              Perevt»..'...... .........  J.4 

65to74:  ^ 

Totil    -M.259 

Percent   100.0 

Percent  . .  loiD 

Needs  help:  1 

\Bithini.   ,  293 

\     Percent »   2. 1 

Dresslni   215 

Percent   1.5 

Eitlni    73 

Percent  >  ^   0.5 

Toilets   123 

Percent?   0.9 

75  to  84:  >  ^ 

Wil  ^   6,652 

»      Percent   100. 0 

Percent*  e^   100.0 

Needs  help: 

^    BiWm.'   355 

Percent   a..  5.3 

Ortjsinf   238, 

Jl»eic«nt»   3.6 

Ettinj   59 

Percent »   A  9 

Toilet   105 

Percent  i   1.6* 

85-plus: 

ToUK   .  1.355 

Percent  .«   f  ^  100. 0 

Percent*   100.0 

Needs  help: 

Bithlni.   205 

Percent*   15.1 

Drtsslnf  ,  129 

Percent  1   9.5 

Ettlni   53 

Percent*    3.9 

'Toilet.:..!  1   91- 

Percent*    6.7 


A59 

2,1 
100.0 

302 
65.9 

249 
54.3 

115 
25.0 

183 
39.9 

204 
1.4 

loao 

*  117 
57.2 
ipi 
49.9 
38 
18.4 
72 
35.3 

173 
2.6 
100.0 

117 
67.4 

88 
49.7- 

38 
22.2 

5f 
29.6 

81 
6.0 
100.0 


84.6 
61 

75.5 
.  39 

47.8 
.  60 

73.3 


573  1,331  1,862 

2.6      ^       6.0  8.4 
lOaO      ^  J00.0  100.0 

494   

77.4  

371  

150  Z  

26.1  

273   '.l....'..........^... 

47.6  ............................. A 

202  447         '  «64S 

1.4  aTl  4.6 

100.0  ^  100.0 

161  .........l.O;.......i,f.A? 

^ih^::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

70.8  

*  29.1.............,:  

107  ...............#..V.., 

52.8  .^.............V.......^.?... 

'  225  554         '  799 

3.4  _8.3       *  12.0 

100.0/       loao  ^      100.  a 

166  ....JL  iLi.^ 

73.9  

13?  

58.8  ...^  

47  

21.0   

r331  .  '4U 

24.t  •  '2  30.6 
100.0        ^  100.0 

116  J.  

79.0  Vjs.u^ 

95  

65.2  i--.-..- 

44  _^  

30.0  1.,  

77   zi  

52.4  


<  Pereeijt  of  column  total  for  this  aie  froup. 

Older  people  are  subje^ 
50  percent  more  often,  and 
thatjast  almost  twice  a3  Jonj 
sopie  82  percent  reported  no 


more  disability,  see  physicians" about 
Lve  about  twice  as  many^  hospital  stays 
'  as  is  trueifor  young€r  persons.  Stul, 
)spitalization  in  the  previous  year. 
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In  1978,  the  average  t  length  of  stay  in  a  short-stay  hospital  for 
pei^ons  with  one  or  more  hospital  stays  was  7  days  for  all  dges  and 
10.4  foB  those  65  and  over.  Averaging  together  those,  with  hospital 
stays  and  the  vast  majonty  with  no  stays,  the  average  number  of 
hospital  days  was  1.9  for  ages  55-64,  3.2  days  for  ages  65^74  and  6 
days  for  those  75-plus.  Using  the  same  averaging  approach  for  pei^ons 
with  and  Without  nursing  home  stays,  a  lp76  survey  showed *a  fraction 
'      A  a^l^.  ^  ^"^"^^  P^'^^^s  aged  55^64,  4.4  dfiys  for  those 

aged  65-74,  a  jump  to  21.5  days  for  those  aged  75^84  and  to  86.4  days 
for  the  85-plus.  * 

<^cS!  older  people  in  nursbg  homes  at  the  time  of  a 

^77  study,  19  percent  were  aged  65-74,  41  percent  were  75^84,  and 
4g  percent  were  85-plus— m  the  total  older  population,  the  comparable  . 
percentages  were  62,  29,  and  9.  In  the  nursmg^ome  population.  74 
percent  were  women^(60  percepUn  the  total  older  population).  69 
percent  were  widowed,  14  percent  were  single,  and  12  percent  were 
married;  93  percent  were  white.^  Of  every  100  resident  in  nui^ine 
homes;  almost  40  caine  frojn  their  own  residences  (only  14  had  been 
iivmg  alone),  32  came  from  general  hospitals,  13  from  other  nursine 
homes  or  related  facihties,  and  the  rest  (about  15)  came  from  a  variety 
of  mental  and  other  health  facilities.  ^ 

SELECTED  DATA  FROM  THE  JJ79  HOUSEHOLD  SURVEY  OF  THE  NONINSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION 


 ^   [   All  ises  65.plui 

SlS^ii^lSi?!?^        ^'^^    yMf.-..,  '  lo  o  li  o 

oBed-diubility  diys  per  ptrson  per  yetr          ,     .  : 

Numb«r  of  acute  conditions  per  perion  per  yetr,.                            " *'  o  o  .  7  i 

Number  rfphyiictinviilU  per  prion  per  year:        ""■*                            ^  ^£  1.1 

Total   , 

In  doctor's  office, clinic,  or  group  prectice......  111^111""' -  J- '  »  5.3 

In  hO«pitil  outptttent  deptrtment  or  emergency  room  .            — -  -  ^  ^.  b 

By  telephone                                                 "j  »   'J 

Inlewtl  since  Ust  phyikitn  visit  (pircent  disUibirtlon'of  perwns*)^^ ' * "  »  * ' 

>  Lets  thin  I  yr  "'^  , 

^  lyr   16.5  10.4 

2b4ir..:.::::::::::::::::  t"   "   - .  -  ms  5,7 

Never..                    .   3.5      .  5.9 

Number  of  dentil  visits  per  person  per  year... '■'.**.".".* — -•—   i 

Intervtl  since  Ust  dentel  visit  (percent  distribution  of  persons): *** 

Leu  than  I  yr   i;n  9         *   w  • 

Under  tfmo.....^  .V...^...:.;:  50-2  32.8 

  - -^^^  ■A  .......  117  -  ^7 

Never.,  .              - 13.6  43.7 

-  -         '  .27:0 

None:.::::- ::-::::::.:r —  « : 

I  episode  ...     I  I -■—......>    W.7  81.8^ 

2epiiodts  .  .        ^    ,  8,5  13.99 

*plua  episodes  Xi                             "*  1,3  3.0 

*  14.3 


Never.,                    .             ;                       ^   »*«  * 

Shoft-stav  hwpl^l  dischtrgej  per  lOoV«rMns  i%i'iui^^^llV^:::^V'"""""^^'""'  13  0  J  o 

Average  length  of  stay  (diys).,     i3.s  Jfcdwtf; 

Number  ofTiospital  episodes  per  year  (percent  distribution" orpVfVonV): '•<»  ^  n 


Total.alleplio(|«...::.  T  ::    ^  ,.-,n..M«.v.,^,.^„. 

{ tpisod?/.  ^....:...::"i": •  •  ---v--   9.6 

2  episodS  .......v.:r.   *•   i?i 

3.prus episodes  ^  i:::!!::::-:  -'r    '  jj-f  g-J 


Deatk  Rates  * 

Death  rates  for  every  age  group  and  both  sexes  have  been  declining 
smce  1950  except  for  15  to  24-year-old  majgs^Between  1977  and  1978, 
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death  rates  declined  except  for  males  aged  1-4,  females  aged  5-9,  and 
both  males  and  females  aged  l§-24  and  75-84. 

In  the  period  between  1965  and  1978,  annual  death  rates  for  older 
persons  dropped  about  12  percent  from  6  per  100  to  5.3  per  100.  Within 
the  older  population,  the  rate  for  persons^65-74  dropped  19  percent 
from  3.7  to  3. 1  per  100,  the  rate  for  those  75-84  declined  14  percent  from 
8.4  to  7.2  per  100,  while  the  rate  for  the  85-plus  dropped  27  percent 
from  20.1  to  HJ  per  100.    '       "  .  ^ 

The  rate  for  deaths  of  older  persons  from  heart  disease  dropped  18 
percent,  from  2,8  to  2,3  per  100,  The  death  rate  from  stroke  fell  38 
percent,  from  0,9  to  0,6  per  100  but  the  rate  for  deaths  from  cancer 
mcreased  11  percent,  from  0,9  to  i.  These  d^lines  in  death  rates  ac- 
celerated the  more  reftent  increases  in  life  expectancy  in  the  upper  ages. 

Heart  disease,  stroHe,  and  cancer  accounted  for  three-quarters  of  the 
deaths  of  olQer  pennons  in  1978  as  they  did  in  1965,  The  follo^ving  table 
analyzes  the  number  and  proportion  of  deaths  accounted  for  by  the 
major  causes  of  death  in  1978  for  all  ^es  and  for  10-year  age  groupings 
in  the  middle  and  upper  age  groups.  Particularly  noteworthy  are  the 
increasing  proportions  of  deaths  from  heart  disease  and  stroke  with 
advancing  age  (also  true  at  a  lower  level  for  influenza  and  pneumonia) 
but  the  sharp  drop  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  caused  bv  cancer.  While 
/accidental  deaths  have  traditionally  b^en  most  prevalent  among  the 
younger,  the  more  recent  increase  m  suicides  among  the  very  young 
ha^  overshadowed  the  situation  for  the  aged. 

SEieCTEO  MAJOR  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  IN'1978,  ALL  AGES  AND  AGE  GROUPS  OVER  45. 


Number  (thousinds)  Percent  distribution  *  ^ 


AM  4S-  5S-  eS-  75-  All 

Cause  lies  54  64  74  8*  $5+  eges  4S-54  'SS^  6S-74  75-«4  85+ 

Allciusej— '   J,928  141  293  452  '  497  324  100.0  100.0  mp  100.0  lOaO^OaO 

Mijor  caciiioviscuiar  dis- 
eases (total)  ^.  966  51  128  233  304  227  50.1  36,6  43.9  51.5  61.1  70.0 

Dlseasej  of  the  heart:. '    730  44  108  184  221  156  .  37.8  30,9  36.81  40.7  44,4  48.2 

Cerebrovascular   dis-  ,  '  ^  _ 

tnhs   176      6  15  36  63  50*  -jfcl  4,5  5.2  8.0  12,7  15.5 

ArterlosclirosiJ   29  02*  1  <  10  14  i^5,  .2  .3  ?.8  2,0  4.3 

Other  t   32      r  4  9  10  6-  •1.7'  1.0  1.6  2,0  2,0  2,0 

Malignant  neoplisms,   397  43  91  120  90  32  20.6  30.2  31.2  *26.4  18.0  9.9 

InflAnia  and  pneumonia-  58      2  '  5  10  18  19      3.0  1.6  1.7  2,2  ,  3.6  5,7 

Oiabites  mellitus   34      2  6  10  10  5      0:8  1.6  1.9  2,1  2.0  .4 

AccidttiU   106      9  10  9  9  6      5.5  6.5  3.3  2,0  1.8  1.9 


Suicides. -'.'"I-Iirr"!"!  27  •  4  4  3  2  ,  (»)  1.4  2.8  U3  .6  .3  :\ 
Another   34p     29    J9     69     65  '     36     17.6    20.7    16.7  _15.2    13.2  11,0 


1  Computed  from  numbers  before  roundint  to  nearest  thou'sani 
>  Cess  than  500. 

HO, 

The  1976  annual  housing  sunrey  showed  14,8  million  elderly  house- 
holds (households  vrith  heads  aged  65-plus)  and  they  constituted  20 
percent  of  the  total  74,1  million  householdsin  the  United  States.^ 

 :  ,        -  .  / 

»•  Basic  data  fromlpecial  analyses  of  the  Annual  Housing  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Housing  ahd  Ur- 
ban Developrhent,  from  research  orRanjiation  retabulation  of  the  survey  data,  and  from  selected  admlnis- 
trative  summaries  of  program  activities. 
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Broad  measures  of  housing  conditions  showed  many  similarities 
between  the  elderly  and  the  younger  households  but  there  were  differ- 
ences m  many  of  the  details  arising  from  the  somewhat  lowef 
proportion  of  the  elderly  living  in  metropolitan  areas,  their  concentra^ 
tion  in  the  inner  city,  their  generally  lower  income  level,  the  greater 
age  of  their  homes  and  the  accompanying  maintenance  problems  and 
costs,  the  presence  of  excess  space  as  maturing  family  members  leave^ 
their  parents'  homes,  etc.  In- general,  about  90  percent  ^  housing  was 
evaluated  as ''adequate."  -  r  & 

The  traditional  rule  o'f  thumb  is  that  housing  should  not  cost  more 
^  than  25  percent  of  income.  In  the  1976  survey^  it  was  found  that  80.3 
percent  of  all  households  and  only  58.7  percent  of  elderly  households  . 
could    afford    adequate  housing  if  they  spent  under,  25  pereent  of 
their  income.  For  owTiers,  the  percentages  were  84.3  percent  Ipr  all^nd 
n?f  o^^^  elderly;  for  renters,  72.8  and  50,1  percent.  In  fact, 

in  1976,  32  nercent  of  all  househcflds  spent  more  than  25  percent  of  their 
^income  forliousing  v^hile  35  percent  df  the  ejderly  did  so— 65  percent 
01  renters  anq  23  percent  of  o>vners.  '  ^  ^  ^ 

H(toeoA^Tiership  is  more  prevalent  among  the  aged  than  the  younger 
households  (70.6  versus  63.3  percent)  and  an  estimated  84  nercent  of  . 
the  elderlv'had  paid  off  their  mortgages  completely. 

The  elderly  tend  to  live  in  much  older  structures  than  do  younger 
families  Almost  60  percent  of  the  elderly  households  live  in  structures 
burfr  before  1950  as  compared  with  40  percent  for  the  younger  ' 
Prewar  housing  is  occupied  by  47.1* -percent  of  the  older'  households 
yand  only  30.2  percent  of  the  younger..  *  \ 

WJiile  ttie  totals  for  flawed  or  inadequate  housing  were  rather 
similar  (about  10  percent  in  each  case),  older  households  had  mov6 
problems  with  plumbine,  .kitchens,  and  sewage,  while  the  younger 
had  more  problems  with'  maintenance  and  toilet  access  (the  latter 
because  of  the 'presence  of  children  under  18). 
As  expected,  household  income,  valu^of  o^vned  home,  and  Monthly 
considerably  larger  for  all  households  than  for  the  oldeD 
households;  moreover,  it  mustr^be  remembered  that  some  other  costs, 
like  food  and  health  care,,  absorb  larger  proportions  of  the.incomes  of 
older  households:  ^  •  *  . 

.  While  older  households,  like  all  households,  have  about  one  chance 
m  ten  of  bemg  inadequately  housed,  black  *and  Hispanic  families 
have  only  one  chance  in  five  of  enjoying  adequate  housing.  In  the 
worst^case,  a  poor  Hispanic  man  aged  65-plus  and  living  alone  has- 
less  than  one  chance  m  two  (a  probability  of  0.56  as  compared  with 
0.43  for  a  poor  elderly  black  man).   '  ^ 
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COMPARISON  OF  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  UN^Jer^  AND  eS-PLUS-  HEADS.  1976 
[Percent  distributions] 


ChartcttnsVe 


Heads 
under  65 


Hsads 
6S-plus 


Charade  nstK 


^  Heads 
under  65 


ToUi  households   100.0  100.0 

^"""HSmeownir  -  M.3  70.6 

Cash  rent  ,   34.5  26.4 

No  cash  rent.  *.   2.2  3.0 

Yearstructure-tuilt.  ^ 

After  March  1970.   J- 5  .  7.7 

1963  to  70.... 4.   3.  8.9 

*1960'to64   1.   o  7.5 

"M950to59  — .  -    18.4  6.2 

Id40to49   '96  12.6 

1939  or  earlier   30.2  47.1 

jUnib  in  structure:  V            ^  . 

\  J'toV"'::::::::::::::.-:-.-.  12.4  12.8 

5  or  more   13.9  '  1 

Mobile  home   5.  J  4.9 

Hotel  or  roommt  house   .3^  .  .5 

Number  of  bathrooms: 

None  or  shared   2  1  4.6 

}  but  separated....'-.....-.-.  ^-3  ^^.6 

1*5 "."   "    ...  •  14.9  11.9- 

2..T"i;i;!!l!I-l--»-II 16-7  1(^2 

3'or,more  '      j7.1  2.6 

/  '  


Heads 
es-plut 


Total  households  --   iJw  0  100.0 

Typeof  heatjnteqaipment: 

Central  ---r-  54.6  M.J 

Steam   .1^ 

Electric   5-5  5"  9 

noor.wall  '.— -  8.5  9.4 

Room  heater   5.4  9.5 

Other/inadequate   *7.i  11.  D 

Air<onditioning4  ^  -  53.8  46.6 

Alterations  during  year  (1100  plus)..  10.5.  *.f 

Water  source-   .  •    ,             ,  «r     '  «c 

Public  or  private..:.  '  83.5      *  83.5 

Indlvidualwell   15.0  if.  8 

Other   »-5 

^^""'IfT'    '  99.8  99.8 

No.:::::::.  - -:  - 2  .2 

Type  of  sewaie  disposal  „  .  -,,0 

Public  sewer   73.1  73.2 

/  Septic  tank/cesspool   25.9  24.4 

Chemical  toilet  ^  

Pnvy  ,   .9.  r.O 

Other  1  '* 

/     '    ^-  . 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  SS-PtUS  HEADS,  1976 


Number  (thousands) 


Characteiistic 


Total 


Metro- 
•politarv 
i>ea 


N6n^ 
metrO' 
politan 

area 


Percent  distribution 
 «rf  


Peicent  of  total 


Td^l  households   14,827 

Tenure:  I 

HomtfownerJ.   10,469 

Cash  rent   3,913 

No  cash  rent   i45 

Yaar  structure  buiU: 

•  After  March  1  WO. ......  ^1, 142 

1965-70  .1   "1.318 

1960-64  1   1.109 

1950-59.:.   2.399 

1940-49  *   1.876 

1939  or  earlier..........  6,983 

Units  in  structure:  T 

1   9r951 

2  to  4   1,905 

5  or  mo  re  ..^   2,243 

Mobillhome   72^ 

Hotel  or  roominthouta......  76 

NUlhber  of  bathrooms: 

None  or  shared   ^  68Q 

1  batt)  but  separated   93 

1       ....      ....  ...  10,390 

li.:::   1.760 

2  :.  1.511 

3  Of  more...... -   j392 


9,301 


5,525 


5    *  100.0 


*  .  Non- 
Metro-  metro- 
politan politan 
area  area 


Metro- 
politan ' 
area 


mo 


6.118 
2,990 
194 

721 
L  820 
708 
1,583 
U224 

5,431' 
1.441 
2,027 
402 
59 

221 
'    76  . 
6. 532 
L)23 
1060 

290 


.4:352 
923 
251 

421 
498 
401 

815  V 
653 
2,737 

4,5ld 
1464 
216 
327 
17 

459 
18 
3.859 
637 
451 
*102 


70.6 
26.4 
3.0 

7.7 
8.9 

12.6 
.  47.1 

67.1 
1«.8 
15.1 
4.9 

-f( 

4.6 
.6 
70.1 
11.9 


65.8 
32.1 
2,1 

7.8 
8.8 
7.6 
17.0 
112 
45.6 

58.4 
15.5 
21.8 
4.3 
.6 

2,4 

.8 
70.2 
12,1 
11.4 
3.1 


100.0 

— \^ 

78.8' 
,16.7 
4.5 

7.6 
9.0 
7*2. 

14.^ 

11.8 

49.5 

81.8 
8.4 

.3.9 
5.9^ 
.3 

8.3 
.3 
69.8^ 
11.5 

8,2 

1.8 


62.7 


58.4 
76.4 
.  43.6  ' 

63.1 
62,1 
63.8 
66.0 
65.2 

Jd.z  ^ 

54.6 
75.6 
90.4 
55.1 
77^6 

32.5 
81.7 
62.9 
63.8 
70.2 
74.0 


Non- 
met  ro- 
poiitan 

area 


37.3 


41.6 
23.6 
56.4 

36.9 
37,8 
36.2 
34.0 
34.8 
39.2 

'45.4 
24.4 
'  9.6 
44.2 
22,4 

67.5 
19.3 
37.1 
36.2 
29.8 
2G.0 


r 


XX  TX 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  SS-PLUS  HEAOS,  1976-Contlnufd 


Charicttristic 


Number  (thouttndi) 

Non* 

Metro-  metro- 
f      pditan  poliUn 
Total       area  a/ea 


Perceri^  distfibutioiv 

NoIT 

Metro-  metro^ 
polltan  pditan 
Total        area  area 


Ptfrtant  of  jtotil 

NoiT 

Metro-    I  metro- 
politan   '  politin 
area  area 


Type  of  heatini  equipment :  ^ 

CwtraJ..   6.450  4,155  2,2» 

Steam   3,063  2.554  509 

Electric..-  .......^       890  523  368 

noof.wall.......   1,394  874  MO 

Roomheattr   1,405  578  ^  g7 

Other/Inadequate   1,625  618  1,007 

Alr-condWoftinL   6,914  4,565  2,349 

Alteratlow  durfni  year  ($100   

piua)                               699   .  441  258 

Wittf  lourca: 

Public  or  private   12,385  8,612  3,773 

.    IndivMualwell   2,188  644  1,544 

Other                            253  45  209 

"^nS?.;.....-...........  14,795  9,291  5,505 

No                                  31  10  ^  21 

Typo  of  sawaie  disposal:                     •   ^ 

Public  sawer   10,848  7,g5  2,913 

Septic  tan)(/cesspool..i..  3,622  K  302  2,319 

Chemical  toiletJ.......          7-  -4  3, 

Privy  ..f.                294  45  249 

Othi                              57  15    ,  42. 


43.5 
20.6 
6.0 
9.4 
9.5 
11.0 
46.6 

4.7 

83.5 
14.8 
1.7 

99.8 
.2 

73.2 
24.4 


5.6r 

9.4 

6.2 
6.6 
49.1 

4.7 

92.6 
6.9 
.5 

99.9 
.1 

85.3 
14.0 


41.5 
9.2 
6.7 
9.4 
15.0 
18.2 
42.5 

4.7 

68.3 
27.9 
3.8 

99.6 
.4 

52.7 
42.0 


64,4  ^ 

83.4  * 

58.8 

62.7 

41.1- 

38.0 

66.0 

•63.1 

69.5 
29.4 
17.7 

62.8 
32.3 

73.1 
36.0 


35.6 
16.6 
41.2 
37.3 
58.9 
62.0 
34.0 

36.9 

30.5 
70.6 
82.3 

37.2 
67.7 

26.9 
64.0 


2.0 
.4 


.5« 
.2 


4.5 


15.3 
26.3 


84.7 
73.7 


h\(e^n 


HOUSEHOLO  INCOME,  VAIUE  OF  Hd^E.  AND  MONTHLY  RENTAL,  1977 
[Numbers  in  thousands] 


Owner  occupied 


Renter  occupied 


All  aies 

65-plus               All  atea 

-  -5  

,65'pius 

Type  of  household 

Number  Median 

Number    Median  '  Number  Median 

Number  Median 

^;  Household  income 

AH  households   48.765  J16,000  . 

2'Dlua  person  households  «  42,088  17,600  . 

Httsband-wlfe   36,274  18,500 

Other  male  head   1,775  15,400 

Female  head   4,039  10,100 

1-  person  household   6,677  5,800. 

Mile  head   1,988  9.800 

Female  head   4,689  4,900 

All  households   38. 754  $36, 900  . 

2-  plus,per$on  households   34,058  ^200  . 

Husband-wHe  w  29,459  39,100 

,    Other  malo  head   1,344  36,400* 

Female  head    3,254  30,500 

l.person  househcld   4,M6  27.1W  . 

Male  head   1,^1  28,500 

Femalehead   3,375  26,700^ 


5.551  $9,200 
390  9,700 
952  7,800. 


748 
2,989 


5, 100 
4,300 


17,395 
10,748 
1,943 
•  4,705 
9,119 
4,048 
5,071 


$10,000  . 
12, 100 
9,300 
5,800 
6^300  . 
8,600 
4,900 


1,119 
97 
384 


724 
2,080 


Velue  of  home. 


MontSy  rental 


4,013  ;  $32,  SCO 
30V  28,900 
7^  26,200 


528 
2,168 


24,000 
25,700 


16,806 
10.239 
1,908 
4,608 
9,010 
3,967 
5,043 


$197  . 
201 
217- 
184 
160  . 
159 
160 


1,069 
92 
374 


698 

2,063 


$7,100 
6,500 
5,000 


4, 100 
3,700 


$178 
154 
149 


98 

153 


SUMMARY  OF  HUD  ELDERLY  HOUSING  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


ryp«  of  protram  tnd 
M^on  numotr  of  ac^ 


Proiram 


Status 


Numbtr  of  ftumber  of 
^projects  units 


Estimated 

number  of  VVP*rc«nt 
Value       elderly  l^^rly  . 
(millions)        units  ^     units  Period  covered 


:  Construction: 

3^,  mien.  


,  Losof-ineome  puWic  bouslni   Active  _ 

Direct  loans  for  housini  for  tfie  eldirty  and  the  handi-  Inactive'  

appett  Active »  


231  :  ^  MoKiatft  insurance  for  housini  for  the  elderly  Active  

221(d)3  Muitffamity  rental  housini  for  low-  and  moderate-income  do  

fimilles.         •  « 

221<(J)4  1....  ^  do  

235  «  Homeownership  assistance  for  low- and  moderate-income  Inactive'   « 

fimillts.  jf 

-     .  ^  Active  

207.  ,  Multnamlly  rental  housint„-ir-  do  

236   Rental  and  cooperative  assistance  for  lower  income  *  Inactive  

fiiTiiiles.  ^ ' 

  202/236  con  versioni*  i.  do  , 

J  Murslni  homes  and  intermediate  care  facilities  Active  


202/236... 

232  J... 

Noflcoostruction 

8  


10,750 

330+ 
1,  211 

^  *77 
•^^417 

3,874 
472,059 

40,862 
2,639 
4,052 

182 
1, 271 


312- 
,23... 


Low-income  rental  tsslstanct: 

>    ExJstlni*..*    _  do...v.- 

New  construction  »•    do.  

Substontiaf-fehabflltation  M  .il  do  

Rehabilitation  loans..    *.,do»  

Low  r^nt  leased  housini- —  Inactive 


9,446 
8,393 
1,650 
75,913 
NA 


1,200,000 
45,275 
91,716 

64,116 
346.383 

447,938 
473,032 

*40,893  . 

285,108 

434,645 

28,306 
145,262 


821, 418 
538,561 
112,828 
NA 
163:267 


flA    1 552,000+         46    Throufh  Sept.  30, 1979. 
}574. 6     . 45, 275  100    Through  1972. 

3,325.1      87,522  95    Through  May  31, 1980. 

,  1, 083. 0      64, 116  100    Through  Dec.  1979. 

5.337.5  55,602  7         Do.  • 

8.939.9   Do. 

9i  456. 7   i  Through  revision. 

~  Revision  through. May  1980.* 

3. 937. 7       3, 421  1    Through  Dec  1979. 

7, 480. 0      53, 799-     <      12    Through  Dec  1978. 

*  482.0      28,306  100  Do. 

1.581.6  145,262  ^        100    Through  Dec.  1979. 

NA  "^240,742  29    Through  May  31, 198a*  ^ 

NA     290,447  54         Do.  / 

NA    ^40,107  35         Do.  ' 

780.2^    NA  25    Through  SeX30. 1979. 

NA      54, 000+  3S-f^T^rt20fh  96c  1975. 


1  Number  of  urUts  designed  spidficalW  for  the  elderly  Is  not  available. 

Figures  for  original  program  reported  through  program  revision. 

FIgOres  fbr  revised  sec  202/8  ruftpsent  cumulttive  projtct  reservations  as  of  May  31, 1980. 
*  Figures  represent  number  of  riMrgages. 
^  Figures  riprMentcumuletive  fund  rnervatiofls  through  reporting  date, 
t  Figures  do  not  Indude  sec  8  commitments  attached  to  sec  202/8  fund  reservations. 
7  Figures  represent  loan  coipmltments  only. 
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LIFE-  EXPECtANCY 

Life  expectancy  ('average  remaining  years  of  life)  reaphed  new  highs 
for  the  United  States.  >rhe  total  for  both  sexes  combmed  was  73.3 
>ears  but  the  77.2  years  for  females  was  7.7  years  longer  than  the 
69.5  for  males."  • 

At' age  65,  the  combined  expectancy  was  16.3  years  udth  the  18.4 
years  for  women  exceeding  by  4.4  yeac^  the  remaining  years  for  men,14. 

The  26-year  or  55-percent  increase  in  life  expectancy  at  birth  since 
1900  (when  it  was  47.3)  results  to  a  large  extent  from  the  wiping  out 
of  most  of  the  killers  of  inf ant^nd  of  the  young.  Only  since  midcentury 
has  lif e^xpectancy  in  the  upper  ages  begun  to  improve  as  death  fates 
from  the  killers  of  older  persons,  chronic  conditions  and  diseases, 
began  to  decrease.  Thus,  during  the  firgt  half  of  this  century,  g^o^ving 
nuinbers  of  persons  reached  older  ages  but  once  there,  did  not  live 
much  longer  than  did  their  ancestors  who  reached  such  age.  Since  the 
1^50  s,  hfe  expectancy  at  the  upper  ages  lias  also  inpreased  and  current 
decreases  in  death  rates  from  cardiovascular  conditions  portend 
further  added  years  of  life.  • 

The  gap  between  whites  and  ^'others"  (primafily  black)  in  life  ex- 
pectancy at  birth  has  narrowed  in  recent  decades.  Also,  for  those  who 
do  reach  advanced  age,  about  at  the  age  of  70,  life  expectancy  is 
slightly  higher  for  those  iff  the  category  '^others"  than  for  whites. 

The*  tables  below,  analyze  in  detail  the  changes  in  life  expectancy  by 
sex  and  color  at  selected  ages  for  selected  years  between  1900  and  1980, 
the 'translation  of  these  trends  into  estunates  of  the  number  of  babies 
bom  m  1900  and  1978  expected  to  reach,  selected  ages  (for  example, 
about  40  p^cent  of  babies  bom  in  1900  were  expected  to  reach  age 
65  as  compared  with  76  percent  for  1978),  and  a  listing,  of  the  25 
countr^ea^having  the  highest  male  and  female  life  expectancies  as 
-reported  by  the  United  Nations. 

■  < 

«f  lh^S?£!!!!i  expectancy  pubUshed  by  th«  Vital  StatlsUcs  Division 

of  th«Natlonal  Center  for  Health  Statistics.  SimuUtedproJecUons  prepared  by  the  autSor? 


LIFE  EXPECTANCY  (AVERAGE  REMAINING  YEARS  OF  LIfE)  AT  SELECTED  AGES,  1900-78 

 -;r^  J  .  

Total    '  \^ite  Other 


Afe  and  year  Total  Male  Female  Total  Male  Female  Total  Male  Female 
At  birth: 

1900                                    47.3     46.3     4«.3     47.«.'  46.6  48.7     33.0  32.  S  33.5 

1910                                    50.0     48.4     51.8     50.3  48.6  52.0     35.6  33.8  37.5 

1920                                    54.1     53.6      54.6     54.9  54.4  55.6     45.3  45.5  45.2 

1930                                     59.7     58.1      61.6     6i:4  59.7  63.5   ^48.1  47.3  49.2 

1940.  62.9     60.8     65.2     64:2  62.1  66.6     53.1  51.5  54.9 

4950,..-.                               68.2     65.6      71.1      69.1  66.5  72.2     60.8  59.1  62,9 

1960                                    69.7     66.6     73.1      70.6  67.4  74.1     63.6  61.1  66.3 

1970                                     70.9  -    67.1      74.8     71.7  68.0  75.6     65.3  61.3  69.4 

1978                                     73.3     69.5      77.2     74.0  70.2  77.8     69.2  65.0  73.6 

Increase  1900-78: 

Years  >           26.0     23.2     28.9     26.4  21.6  29.1     36.2  32.5  40.1 

Percent                       55.0     50.1      59  8     55.5  44.4  59.8    109.7  100.0  119.7 

At  ate  20: 

1900   42,2     43.8    35.1  36.9 

1920  A   45.6     46.5    38.4  37.2 

1940-   47.8     51.4    39.7  42.1 

1960  -   50.3     56.3    45.8  50.1 

1978  -  r_    55.0     51.4     58.7      55.^  52,0  59.1     51. 5  47.4  55.6 

Increase  1900-78: 

'     Years  -  „  *   9.8     15.3   12,3  18.7 

Percent  i.  23. 2     34. 9    35. 0  50. 7 

At  an  45: 

I900r.   24.2     25.5    20.1  21.4 

1920.   26.0     27.0    23.6  22.6 

1940   25.9     28.9    22.0  24.0 

.1960...  ^   27.3     32.5    24.^  28.1 

1978                                    31.9     28.  S     34.9     32,2  29.1  35.2     29.6  26.5  32.7 

'  ,  Increase  1900-78: 

Years  a   4.9      9.7   6,4  11.3 

♦  Percent   20.2     38.0    31.8  52.8 

At  ate  65: 

1900   U.5     12,2   10.4  11.4 

1920.   12.2     12.8    12.1  YLK 

4940.   12.1      13.6  ,^   12.2  14.0 

1960.  -   13. 0     15. 9  -X   12  8  15. 1 

1978                                     16.3     14.0    ^18.4      \^.%  14.0  18.4     16.1  14.1  18.0 

Increase  1900-78:  ,  ft 

Years  ,   2.5      6.2    3.7  6.| 

•Percent  ^   21.7     50.8    35.6  57.1 

Atafe75:  ^ 

1900   -  -0.-  6.8       7.3    6.6  7.9  ' 

1920.  ^  :   7.3    ^7.6   7.6  8.4 

1940  -P  J-  7.2       7.9   8.1  9.« 

1960  ,I\   7.9  -   9.3   8.9  10.1 

1978.                                    10.4\    8.7      11.5      10.3  8.^  11.5     11.2  9.8  12.5 

Increase  1900-78: 

Years   1.8      4.2   3.2  *  4.6 

Percent   26.5     57.5    48.5  58.2 

At  ate  85: 

1900.  ^-  3.8      4.1    4.0  5.1 

1920.   4.1       4.2    4.5  5.2 

1940.,..:  _   4.0       4.3   5.1  6.4 

1960  ,  ^  A-  4.3      4.7   5.1  5.4 

■     1978   i                  6.4      5.5       6.9      6.2  5.3  6.7      9,0  7.8  9.9 

Increase  1900-78: 

Years  ^-  1.5      2.6    3.8  4.8 

Percent  -  -'   39.5     63.4    95.0  94.1 
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PERCENT  OF  BABIES  BOSN  IN  1900  AND  IH  1978  EXPECTED  TO  SURVIVE  TO  SELECTED  AGES 


Total 


White 


Age  and  year 


Other 


Total     Male  Female     Total     Male  Female    '^otal  Male 


Female 


To  au  20: 

}5?2-—                                                                  76.4  79.0 

'  Vi5Wi9«:::::::::::::...".  "-L'^Ji 

Toaf^45:   ^  ''^ 

>  1900  ....  61  4  M  7 

""-Riiirnys/isM::::::::::::-  ^■^-^^■"^-^^  «:| 

Tom  65:    ''^  .  ''^ 

ISOO,'  ,  J  _                                           39  2  43  a 

1978                                    75.9     69.3""8lT"*77'.T    71*0  83*9 

Ratio  1978/1900                                                         1  8  19 

To  are  75:    '-^ 

19C0.«.,1                                                                         21  4  25  4 

""{siiW/im::::::::!:--  "^}^--^r"Kv-yir^  ^.z  ,u 

Toafe85:  ^'^ 

ISOO                                                                           5  3  7  1 

1978.                                      25.a     16.5  "  35."5"'"26."6"    16:8  36:6 

Ratio  1978/1900.  },  _            3^  2  2 

~      \  1  ^  

LIFE  EXPECTANCY  AT  BIRTH,  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  • 
11977  United  Nations  Demofraphic  Ye3rt>ook|. 


  56.7 

96.6  96.1 
  1.7 

  39. 2 

89. 0  85. 3 
  2. 2 

  19. 0 

65.0  56.4 
  3.0 

  a9 

44. 0  34. 4 

  3.9 

  2,0 

20. 5  13. 8 
  6. 9 


59.1 
97.2 

42.3 
92.4 
2.2 

3.3 

53.9 
4.9 

3.6 

27.9 
7.8 


Males 

Rank  Country  Date 

■"   7  

1  J»PW  !   1976 

2  Sweden   1972-76 

3  Norway   197&.76 

4  Nethetlands   1971-75 

5  Dennurk   197S-76 

6  Israel   1975 

-N^7  Switzerland    196S-73 

8  Spain   1970 

9  Eniland  and  Wales   1974-76 

10  Canada    1970-72 

11  f  ranee..*..  .1   1974 

12  Italy   1970-72 

13  Germany,  Democratic  Republic.  1969-70 

14  Ireland   1970-72 

15  United  States   1975 

16  Bulgaria   1969-71 

17  New  Zealand   1970-72 

18  Cuba   1970 

19  Germany,  Federal  Ripubllc...  1974-76 

20  Aust/ia  ^   1976 

21  Belflum   196S-72 

22  Auftraila   1965-67. 

23  Greke  ..r.   1960-62 

24  Finland  j....  1975 

25  Romania   1974-76 


Females 


Yurs 


Country 


Date    Years  Rank 


Norway.. ...v   197S.76    78.  12  1 

72.10  Sweden   1972-76  77.75  2 

71.85  i»P»n....-                         1976  77.35  3 

71.2  Netherlands   1971-75  77  2  ,4 

71.1  France                              1974  76.9'  S 

70.3  Denmark   197S.76  76.8  6 

701 29  United  States                       1975  76. 5  7 

69.69  Canada   1970-72  76.36  8 

69.62  'Switzerland   1968-73  76.22  9 

69.34  Finland  ^,      1975  75.93  10 

5?-9,  England  and ^es   1974-76  75.82  U 

If.  97  Austria                              1976  75.05  12 

Spain                              1970  74.96  13 

g-T?  lUly     197(^-72  74,88  14 

6a  7  Germany,  Federal  Republic.  1974-76  74.81  IS 

68.58  New  Zealand   1970-72  74.60  16 

f|55  Poland                             1976  74,55  17 

68.5  Belgium  „   196^-72  74.21  18 

68. 3Q  Germany,  Democratic  Re-  1969-70  74.19  19 
public 

68.07  AustralU   1965-67  74.15  20 

67.79  U.S.SR   1971-72  74.0  21 

67.63  Israel  :               197S  73.9  22 

67.46  Bulgaria.-...   1969-71  73.86  23  . 

67.38  Czechoslovakia                     1977  73.6  24 

67.37  Ireland  _   1970-72  73.52  25 


73-26^  0-81-3 
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XXXIV 
SK3t  RATIOS 


""feetrXlus  pojuMic,  there  ^  "iTS'Xeo^r^-O 

MARITAL  STATUS 

.  In  1979,  most  older  men  were  married  (7,4  n^ill^l^"/ 7J„  P^^f  J°?e 
the  married  65-plus  men  have  under-65  ^Vlves. 

MARITAL  STATUS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUP,  1979  |  

Number.  (tbouundO  Percnt  di.t„but.on 


4S-54       5^  liT  X^S^54__5S^4_J5^  75+ 

M..,:T0U.  .>,036    ■  ..U^       6.3«5  3       •  _  Ig-O       .|,0       .00  0 

|    1  J:?  "  " 

»a::::::--::::::::         3;|  4,o«    2^3    «    _  j  | 

Slnflei— .,                    "0               .  3  454  3,656         7.6        18.8  «-2 

R..io:.T.u.             \io7     m     131  >«:::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::: 

raa:::::::::::;::::  •  'fo     2^  359 
Sl^::— ::::    tti,    tit  _j^s9  

I  Never  rrtbrrled.'              '         j  * 
» Number  bf  women  per  100  men.  / 

the  monthly  Cunent  PopulaUon  Surveys  therWter. 


enumeration  and 


r 
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K  °^  differentiaMife  expectancies  by  sex  may  be  illustrated 

by  a  theoretic  application  6f  life  expectancies  in  1978  to  (tn  assumed 

i^e\?er2r^?ollows:"'"^  ^"  ^"^"^       '^'^      ^"'^  ^"  brides 


.        '.  Number  expected 

to  reach  thii  a;e 


  to  reach  tlin  age  Wid(iws 

 Hinband  ,  Wife        Hu>bjnd  wHe         Number  Tl^x 

ill?:;;;::::  '  ^        IS  •    "         » , 

1995   ;■■"  40  «  ??  S!  '  1 

^  -     «     «  ,  II  ■        ;  I ,  |. 

S;;;:;;;;?;;;;;;::       I        I   .    |-       1     .  i    ■  i 

2M5;;;;;;:;-:-:   ^  '  "        "        30  39 

204o....~ .     ;-;;;        I?        m        ?  !f  53 
 ...::-;;::       ^     ^  ^               «       35  es 

.r..'?r?ffi^rirs 

In^78,  there  were  approximately  2.3  million  marriages  of  persons 
ot^aU  ages  The  rate  (number  per  1,009.  in  the  specific  group  who  are 
theCeetically  eligibly  to  marry)  was  53.3  for. females  and  64  9  for 
SS'  J^in  oAA^L^T  ^¥  ^'^ble  below,  th^2.3  million  marriages 
mcljpded  19,800  65-plus  brides  and  37,600  65-5ius  grooms.  The  mar- 
riage rate  for  older  grooms  Was  almost  7  times,  that  of  the  older  brideJi 
(13.2  versus  2),  partly  because  there  are"  f^ve^  males  in  these  aal 
groups  and  partly  becausa  nfen  usually  marry  women  younger  than 
themselves.  Approximately  three-quarters  of  the  older  brides  and 
grooms  were  previously  widowed? 

'  .  r  MARRIAGES  OF  PERSONS  AGEO  65  ANO  OVER  IN  1928.' 

 Brides    ^  Grooms  ■ 

Previous  marital  sUtus  Number   '         R.t.  Number 

All  marrlain  ,     „                      *                        j  ,  .  „  , 

first  marrr'am..:::::.- ?•»  V'S  ".2 

Rtmirriajej.....::..  :  ; iH  "   l'?  2-5 

Previously  widowed  .'. .'.  '.'.'.'."^'P its  ?«  JM 

Previously  divorce.  .p^^i:  Vz-  ll  'U  ll's 


1  Numberi  In  thousands.  Rate  is  number  per  1.000  in  the  specific  group  who  are  theoretically  eliflble.  • 
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EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMEN'3f  > 

In  1979,  aboOTlTalf  of  all  older  Americans  had  less  than  a  lOth^ 
grade  education;  the, mejlian  for  the  25-64  ^e  group  was  high  school 
gradulation.  About  2.1  million  or  9  percent  of  the  older  people  were 
°*ftinctionally  illiterate,"  having  had  no  schooling  or  less  than  5  years. 
At  'the  oth^end  of  the  sc^le,  about  8  percent  were  college  graduates. 
The  increaSng  educational  attainment  of  the  older  population  (an 
mcrease  of  more  tlian  a  year  of  scTiooling  in  the  median  sipce  1970) 
results  from  a  classic  example  of  a  cohort  effect, rather  than  the  aging 
process,  in  the  past,  each  succeeding  generation  has  been  given  the 
opportunity,^  receive  more  schooling  than  did  its  predecessor— as 
eaph  cohort  with  more  years  of  schooling  reaches  age  65  and  the 
oldest  cohort  wi^h  less  schooling  dies  off,  the  median  increases. 

LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS 

In  1979,  more  than  8  of  every  10  older  men  but  less  than  6  of  everc    ^  ^ 
10  older  women  lived  in  family  settings.  The  others  Hyed  i^lone  or  with  ^ 
nonrelatives  except  for  the  one  in  twenty  who  lived  in  an  Institution 
(a  figure  that  jumps  to  one  in  five  in  the  85-pl^s  age  group). 

About  three-quarters  of  the  older  menrlij^a  in  families  that  included 
the  wife  but  only  slightly  more  than  a  tjrird  df  the  older  women  lived 
in  families  ^hat  incluo^d  the  husband.^our  ofevery  10  older  women 
live4  alone.  More  than  three  times  as  many  older  women  lived  alone 
or  with,  nonrelatives  than  did  oldet-men.  .  *   *  • 

'place  of  residence 

In  1979,  a  smaller  proportibn  of  tfie  older  noninstitutionalized 
population  lived  in  metropolitan  areas  than  was  true  of  the  youngfer 
(63  versus  68  percent)  but  in  a  reversal  of  the  previous  paf tern,  more 
than  half  of  the  older  people  in  metropolitan  areas  lived  in  the  suburbs 
Father  than  the  centrarcity,  primarily  because  of  the  shift  in  the 
larger  metropolitan  areas  (over  1  million  inhabitants).  The  preponder- 
ance of  suburbanites  among  the  under-65  population  increased  sub- 
stantially so  that  60  percent  of  the  under-65  resident  of  metropolitan  ^ 
areas  lived  outside  the  central  city. 


*     XXXVII  %. 

^  r 

Proportionately  more  older  than)  younger  people  lived  in  non- 
metropohtan  areas,  with  the  largest!  concentrations  in  the  snv»ller 
areas  (contnmijig  no  .county  with  mor^  thim  2,500  inhabitants).- 
mn'ti^'^jKn"  ''fl!  '^u  summary  table  jv|t  below,  the  last  column 
11;  ?  fl"^  ^V.*  ^l''?"?^^  bet\veen  1970  and  1979  involve  the 
rZL-i  Jf.^      kP?^^!  "metropolitan  area  suburbs 

(the  aging  of  the  subufts"),  especially  m  the  larger  areas.^ythough 
the-older  population  in  then2j«|letror,olitan  arcias  also  increased,  the 
.    major  patterns  remained  Jipproximately  the  same 

•  The  above  analysis  is  based  on  the  total  population  (see  finit  table 
^  win  "P^'^  '^)-  Battems  for  the  white  elderly  and  the 

IfjiM'^^  are,  however  fundamentally  di^reren^md  are  analyzed 
se  iaratgly  in  parts  B  and  C.  In< essence,  the  analysis  shows  that 
blacks  of  all  ages  are  more  concentrated  in  metropolitan  areas  than 
are  ^^hltes  and  that  better  than  three-quarters  of  the  older  blacks  in 
metropolitan  areas  live  m  the  central  city. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  BY  METROPOLITAN/NONMETROPOLlfAN  RESIDENCE,  BY  AGE  GROUPS 

',970  AND  1^9  '  -  ' 


^                 "I     ,                            *                   •    1.97°  1979 

*                                   ^  !  — 

 J                                 100.0  100.0  100.0  100  0 

.   ^etropolitanareas....!                                       69#fe"  64  7  as  i  ai  a 

In  central  «tiei  :                      Ill  34  5  27  8  \lt 

Out^de  central  cities                      V  S.    '-  3 7  9  I9  7  5ft  5  ?A 

Mjfropol.tan  Areas ol:         '                   ^V"    ^^-^  ^'^  ^0-3  33.0 
l.OOO.OOO-plus. 

i                  In  central  cities.-  ^  ,       ic  9  iq  a  m  c  ic  i 

Outside  central  cities  ?                '    23  1  8  1  2i  Q  \li 

•    ,       Less  than  1,000,000.  ^^'^ 

^  In  central  cities                                  13  1  14  7  1,  j  li  , 

*   .Outsid«  central  cities                       "  ^14  8  ll's  \\  % 

Nonoietropditan, areas..  ^  J—  ^jJ-J  {f-|  »3  2 

In  counties  with  no  piKeiof  ^.500-p|«s..:;;::k."::     3.5.    V?  4  0  5  0 

n  counties  with  a  place  of  2,5(X)to  24,999....;:...    19.5  Mi.  20  0 

n  counties  with  a  place  of  H,(i0ifpIus..                 i\  '7?  7?  «j 

In  counties  designated  metropolitan  since  19'70".._r,     4.* 2   *  4.4  4,5  ,5*0 

» Index  equals  proportion  of  65-pIus  divided  by  proportion  under^5  times  100 
» Ratio  equals  index  for  1979  divided  by  index  for  1§70  times  100 


l^dex 1 


1970      1979     Ratio  J 


100 


93 
111 
78 


117 
78 

112 
78 
116 
•  134 
119 
99 
105 


100 


100 


93 
110 
82 


111 

83 

108 

'81 

115 

125  1 

117 

106 

111 


100 
99 
.105 


95 
106 

96 
104 
99 
93 
98 
107 
106 
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ANALYSIS  OF  POPUtATION  BY  MrTROPOUTAN/NONMETROPOUTAN  RESIDENCE,  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  1970  AND  1979 
*  4 


Rnidtntial  cttcfory 


NumJ}tr  (In  thousand}) 


Percinl  diitriEution 


UndiriS 


4S-«4 


65-pIus 


1970 


1979 


Under 


Pndir  ' 


1970      1979  ^  1970      1979  ,    1970      1979         45    45  to  64.    65^  pi  in '     45    45  to  64  6S-plu$ 


Percent  chanit 
1970  to  1979 


Under 

45    45  to  64  65-plus 


I  •  PARTA.— TOTAl 

f  Mttropditin  iratt.  ..J- — 

I      ln«ptrtlcHI«4   Z  

f      Outside  ctntnrtHlw  

I      MetropolKan  arias  of: 

\  l,000,000*plos: 

%  In  cantraldtlas^  

:  Outsldarcantral  cities  — 

Uss  ttug  1.000.000: 

i  In  clnt^cltlas   

*  Outsldactntral  cities..   

HonmetropolHaajraas   

*  In  counties  flitti  no  pljca  of  2,500-plus  

In  countit^  m  a  ptoc«  of  2^00  to  24,999..^. 

In  counties  with  a  pUc«  of  25,000*ph2s  

In  counties  dfslfnatad  metropolitan  sine*  1970.. 


139,344  149,303    41,240    43,457    19,235*  «,  175     100.0     100.0     lOaO     lOaO     100.0     100.0       +7.2    +5.4  +20.5 


96,385 
42,829 
51556 


22,954 
32,393 

17,874 
21, 163 
42,959 

4,738 
26.993 
11,226 

5,856 


101, 82S 
41.464 

60.360 


21,712 
35,699 


28,329 
13,407 
14.922 


Total.. 


PART  B.— WHITE- 


12,344 
6.640 
5,704 


3.818 
3,484 

2,825 
2,220 
6,891 

902 
4,479 
1.511 

843 


14,698 
7,056 


3,/42 
4,589 

3.'313 
3.054- 

5.393 
1>I36 

1,167 


120,540  t26,950    37,204    38,740    17,532  20,950 


69(2 

68.7 

64.2  , 

M,2 

67.7 

614 

+5:6 

+18 

sa? 

32.5 

34.5 

27.7 

30.'5 

-12 

-10.2 

38,4 

36.Z 

29:7 

39.9 

310 

+12.7 

+16.3 

16.5 

18.3 

19.8 

(4^5, 

14.7 

16.2 

-5.4 

-15.6 

23.2 

22.5 

18.1.  ^ 

'?i9 

24.< 

19.8 

+19.2 

+14.1 

12.8 

14.2 

14.7 

112 

ail 

14.3 

+10.5 

-11 

15.2 

13.7 

11.5 

16.5 

15.5 

112 

+16.5 

+19.9 

30.8 

3L3 

35.8 

.  31.3 

32.4 

36.6 

+10.5. 

+8.9 

3.4 

4.7 

19 

5.0 

+219 

-+15. 8 

19.4 

1  ^.0 

21? 

>  20.0 

^0.3^ 
•7.9* 

213 

+10.3 

+6.9 

8.0 

7.5 

»7.8 

7.9  ' 

8.4 

1+5.3 

+10.6 

4.2 

4.0 

4.4 

4.5 

.  4.6 

5.0 

frl4.7 

+21.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.9 

iQao 

+5.3 

^+4.1 

+19.1 
+6.3 
+34.0 


+19,5 


f 

#  : 


MttmpolltJn  ifMi   82.398^  84.573 

^iSntril  citm.  i   •  32, 089 29, 624 

^       Outside  c*ht/»l  cities   50,308  54  948 

\      MetroMltan  irets  of : 

.    1.000.000.p<w:  ^ 

In  ctnt/»l  cUitt   15,759  14,006 

Outside  cenuil  ciUej   30,461  32,337 

Lms  thin  1,000.000: 

Incentril  cities   16.331  15  619 

L.-^          Outside  c«fltriUlties   19,848  22,611 

noometropolitjn  ire«,.   38,  143  42  376 

In  counties  with  (w  place  of -a.SCO^pius   4,039  -5' 177 

Iff  counties  with  a  place  of  2,500  to  24.999   23, 846  26  653 

n  counties  with  a  pUc*  of  25.00aplu8   10, 258  10  546 

In  counties  desifnated  metropolitan  since  1970.  5, 337  6, 014 

PART  "  ^^^^^^^^ 

Total  ^^.ii   16,858  19,034 

Metropolitan  ams   12, 609  U  702 

In  central  cioes,   9, 939  io'671 

Outside  central  cities-..^  _   2,670  4*032 

Mttropolitan  areas  of:  V 
1.000,000.plMi: 

.        In  central  cities:..,*.   6,699  6  904 

<9  .     ?!!*"^*il"JS!^^"  -   l'W8  2,541 

Less  than  1,000,000. 

In  central  cities  ;   3,241  3  767 

'           OuUidecenUar  Cities   1,062  \,ih 

Nonmetropolitan  arfli   4  249  4  332 

Incounties  wHhno  placeof  2,500.plus  '578  '585 

,     In  counties  with  a  p face  of  2.500  to  24,999*..,.  2, 828  2  672 

In  counties  with  a  place  of  25,000-plus    844  l'  074 

In  countits  devicnated  metropolitan  since  1970.  496  '  623 


25.333 
11.069 
14.264 


5f997 
8,905 

5. 072 
5,359 
11. 871 
1.407 
7.565 
2,898 
1.559 


25/905^ 
9f415 
16, 390 


4,669 
9, 970 

4, 746 
6, 420 
12. 935 
1,646 
8,150 
3.139 
1,851 


11,207 
5.  751 
5, 457 


13,168 
5,  897 
7,272 


3, 251 
3,348 

2,500 
2, 108 
6,324 
816 

4,o5s^ 

1.4ir 
789 


2,994 
4,388 

t,  902 
2,884 
7.782 
1,038 
4,987 
1.757 
1,054 


68.4.  <. 
J6.6 
^41.7/ 

^3.1' 
25.3 

13.6 
16.5 
•31.6 

3.4 
19.8 

8.5 

4.4 


68.1 
29.8 
38.3 


16.1 
2^9 

13.6 
14.4 

20.3 
7.8 
4.2 


0  Q 
OJ  9 

66. 6 

66. 6 

32. 8 

23. 3 

24.3 

■ji  1 
ji.  1 

43.3 

42,3 

18.5 

11.0 

12. 1 

19.1 

'  25.5 

25.7 

14  3 

12.1 

12.3 

12.0 

17.8 

16.6 

36.1 

33.4 

33.4 

4.7 

4.1 

4.3 

23.4 

21.0 

21.0 

8.1 

8.3 

8.1 

4.5 

4.7 

c4  8 

62.9 
23  2 
34.7 


+2.6 
-7.7  . 
+9.2 


+1.9 
-14.9 
+14.9 


2,706 
2,155 
551 


1446 

326 

708 
226 
943 
127 
631 
^84 
98 


3,077 
2.380 
697 


1,533 
463 

847 
234 
976 
126 
S93 
257 
156 


1, 027 
815 
212 


519 
117 

296 
95 

522 
75 

357 
90 
53 


1,325 
1,029 
295 


665 
163 

364 
133 
629 
95 
369 
166 
111 


74.8 
59.0 
•15.8 


39.7 
9.5 

19.2 
6  3 

25.2 
3  4 

16.8 
5.0 
2.9 


74.2 
59.1 
15.1 


'39.6 
8.9 

19.4 
6.2 

25.8 
3.5 

17.3 
5.0 
2.7 


66.3 
52.6 
13.7 


33.5 
7.6 

1:1 

33  7 
4.8 

23.1 
5.8 
3.4 


77.2 
56.1 
21.2 


36.3  . 
13.4 

19.8 

7.8 
22.8 

3.1 
14.0 

5.6 

3.3 


75.9 
58.7 
17.2 


37.8 
11.4 

20.9 

5.8 
24.1, 

3.1 
14.6 

5.3 

3.9/ 


67.8 
52.7 
15.1 


34.0 
8.3 

18.6 

6.8 
32.2 

4.9  ■ 
18  9 

8  5 

5  7 


+16.6  «  +13.7 
+7.4  +10.4 


+51.  a 


+3.1 
+58.,0 

+16.2 
+40:4 

+2.0 
^  +1.2 

-5.5 
+27.3 
+25.6 


+26.5 

+6.0 
+42,0 

+19.6 
+3.5 
^+3.5 
-0.8 
-6  0 
+39  7 
+59.2 


+17.5 
+2.5 
f33.3 


+16  1 
+36.8 
+23.1 
+26.9 
+21.U 
+24.5 
+33.6 


3.649     4,053      1,549      1,954      100.0      100^      100.0     .HQ.Q      100.0      100.O    +12.9    +11.1  +26.1 


+29.0 
+26.3 
+39.2 


+28.1 
,+39.3 

+23.0 
+40.0 
+28.5 
+26.7 
+3.4 
+24  4 
+109.4- 
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VOTER  PARTICIPATION  < 


In  the  1976  Presidential  election,  older^people  made  up  15  percent 
of  the  voting  age  population  but  cai^t  16  percent  of  the  vote^.^^  Some  62 
percent  of  the  older  population  voted,  a  muchiiigher  proportion  than 
the  uiider-35  group  but  somewhat  lower  than  35-64  groups.  A 
higher  proportion  of  older  men  than  older  women  voted,  but  the  women 
votei-s  still  outnumbered  the  men.  Voter  participation  falL  off  bharplv 
after  age  75.  .  ^  ^ 

In  the  1978  congressional  election,  when," as  usual,  there  is  smaller 
total  voter  turnout,  older  people  still  made  up  15  percent  of  the  voting 
ap  population  but  cast  18  percent  of  the  votes.  Some  56  percent  of  the 
oilier  population  voted,  a  much  higher  proportion  than  the  under-35 
and  about  the  same  as  the  35-^  group.  ^ 

The  two  detailed  tables  below  analyze  registration  and  vdting  be- 
havior  in  the  1980  Presidential  election  by  age  groups  in  the  population. 
While  the  lon^-term  trend  toward  lower  turnouts  for  voting  in  both 
Presidential  and  congressional'elections  continued,  the  relative  pat- 
tertls  by  age  group  remained  about  the  same.  Highest  percentage  votmg 
remains  with  the  middle-aged  population,  followed  by  the  65^4 
group,  a  falling  off  in  the  75-plus,  and  a  low  turnout  for  the  young 
adults.  Whites  voted  in  greater  proportions  than  did  the  blacks  who, 
in  turn,  voted  in  larger  proportioiis  than  did  the  Hispanics.  Persons 
ageil  65-plus  made  up  15.4iJercent  of  the  voting-age  population  but 
.cast  16.8  percent  of  the  vot^.  Older  men  had  better  voting  records  than 
older  women  but  the  larger'^number  of  women  still  meant  more  female 
votes  (8.7  million  versus  7  million).  Older  whites  voted^in  considerably 
greater  proportions  than  did  hmks  or  Hispanics.  Datafdr  other 
^indrities  is  not  available. 

«» Con>puted  from  dau  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  as  a  result  of  a  supplementary  question  on  the 
'  November  W6, and  1980,  Current  PopulaUon  Surveys.  » 
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REPORTED  REGISTRATION  AND  VOTING.  BY  AGE  GROUP.  NOVEMBER 
 ICIvilian.  nonJintitutioml  population;  numb«r$  in  thousands) 


65' plus 


IS'pluj 


4S^ 


Status 


ToUl 


6S-74 


75-plus 


Number^   Percerjt    Number    Percent    Number    Perceat    Number    Percent    riumber    Percent  Number 


All  races:  ,  ^ 

Both  t9xH  »   «7  o»5 

  losioS 

Voted       93  ofifi 

Wd  not  vote  ^J^'^l^:] ii  969 

.  Notreihteredi  I  "III^:::  {'.::  : '  wwo 

Notu^,citiien  I-:...::::::::::::::..::::::::  e.^ , 

VfuYeis::::::::::::::::::::'":   io- S2 

Voted  "  \   43'^ 

Did  not  vote  '  5  591 

N«trfiUttredi  „  "  241738 

yf<otjj.s.  citizen  iiiiiiiir:::: 

Did  notYote.?.  '• 6  376 

Both  sexes   n? 

"Voted  : • giJl 

Did  not  vote  I...    iffls? 

Not  reilstered »     IS' Si 

BiKk:         '^"'"^  •  :::::::::::::::  4; 

Both  sexes  ,   ,r. 

Retlstered  ,   'o'gl 

Voted  " Jm? 

Did  not  vote^  J...:.  1*562 

Notreilsttred*.:   S*574 

'    ,  ^  ^  Not  U^.  clUzen  l".: ^'  47? 

Spanish  ort|In:»  ^   

Both  sexes                                    ^  oy%n 

""f^j'S  .-   llu 

Voted^  J   7453 

Didnotvot»     ^531 

Not  reiistered  >     .  sm 

NotU^.cltbtn   "  its 


33.1 
4.0 

100.0 
66.6 
59.1 

7.5 
33.4 

4.0 

100.  d 

67.1 
59.4 

7.7 
32.9 

4.1 

100.0 
68.4 
60.9 

7.5 
31.6 

3.5 

100.0 
60.0 
50.5 
9.5 
40.0 
2.9 

ioa.o 

36.3 
29.9 
6.5 
63.7 
32.2 


89.423 
54.039 
47. 183 

6.856 
35.384 

4.420 

43.326 
25. 620 
22.215 

3.406 
17,  705 

2. 164 

46V097 
28.418 
24.967 

3.449 
17,678 

2.255 

77.225 
<7.898 
42. 143 

5,756 
29.327 

3,260 

'10,224 
.5.537 
4. 530 
1.005 
4.6S8 
354 

5. 874 
1.837 
1.488 
348 
4,037 
1.987 


100.0 
60.4 
52.8 
7.7 
39.6 
4.9 

IOO.O 
59.1 
51.3 

7.9 
4a  9 

5.0 

^100.0 
61.6 
54.2 

7.5 
38.3 

4.9 

100.0 
62.0 
54.6 
7.5. 
38.0 
4.2 

100.0 
54.2 
44.3 
9.8 
45.9 
3.5 

100,0 
31.3 
25.3 
5.9 
68.7 
33.8  • 


43.569 
33. 029 
30.205 
■  2.824 
10^541 
1. 345 

20.837 
15.903 
14.554 
1.348 
4.934 
59r. 

22.  732 
17.126 
15.651 
1.475 
5,606 
752 

38,703 
29.808 
27.365 
2.443 
8,895 
.  IX)38 

4.159 

2.885 
2, 546 

339 
1,275 

101 

1,798 
910 
768 
143  . 
888 
489 


100.0 
75.8 
69.3 
6.5 
Z4.2 
3.1 

100.0 
76.3 
69.8 

6.5' 
23.7  • 

2.8 

100.0 
-iC5.3  ' 
68.9 

6.5 
24.7 

3.3 

100.0 
77.0 
70.7 

6.3 
23.0 

2.7 

100.0 
69.4 
6K2 

8.2 
30.7 

2.4 

100.0' 
50.6 
42.7 
8.0 
49.4 
27.2 


24.094 
17.968 
'  15.677 
2.290 
6. 125 
580 

9.920 
7,821 
6,984 

836 
2,098 

186 

14. 174 
10. 147 
8.694 
1.454 
4.027 
394 

21.748 
16.406 
K.  347 
2,058 
5.343 
463 

2.039 
1.429 
1.211 
218 
610 
18 

538 
•  237 
'  198 
40 
301 
168 


100  0 
74.6 
65.1 
9.5 
35.4 
•  2.4 

100. 0" 
^8.8 
70.4 
8.4 
21.1 
1.9 

100.0  ' 
71.6 
61.3 

ia3 

28.4 
2.8 

100.0 
75.4 
66.0 
9.5 
24.6 
2.1 

100.0 
70.1  - 
59.4 
•10.7 
29.9 
.9 

100.0 
44.1 
V36.8 
*  7.4 
55.9 
31.2 


15.324 
11.835 
10.622 
1.213 
3.488 
340 

6.676 
5,343. 
4. 852 

490 
1.333 

110 

.  8,648 
6,493 
5,770 

723 
2, 155 

230 

13.  789 
10. 755 
9.669 
1,085 
3.034 
263 

1.352 
^8 
877 
121 
354 
12 

349 
160 
141 
20 
189 
115 


100.0 
77  2 
69.3 
7.9 
22.8 
2.2 

100.0 


8,770 
6,133 
5, 055 
1,077 
2,637 
240 

3,244 


80.(r"N2,478 
72.7  2. 


7.3 
20  0 
1.6 

100. 0 
75.1 
66.7 
8.4 

100.0 
78.P 
70.1 
^.9 
22.0 
.1.9 

100.0 
73.8 
64.9 
8.9 
30.7 

•  .9 

100.0 
45.8 
40.4 
5.7> 
54.2 
33.0 


132 
346 
765 
76 

5.526 
3.654 
2,924 

731 
1.872 

164 

7,959 
5.651 

2,309 
200 

687 
431 
334 
97 
-'256 
6 

189 
77 
57 
20 
112 
53 


100.0 
71.0 
58.8 
12.2 
29.0 
2.5 

100.0 
70.1 
48.6 
14.1 
37.3 
.9 

100.0 
40.7 
30.2 
10.6 
59.3 
28.0 


p  Q  '  n may l)t oriny net. 

i  ERIC 


*  Includes  "not  known"  aid  "unreported,' 
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COMPARISON  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  AND  OF  VOTERS,  BY  AGE  GROUP,  NOVEMBER  1980 
(Civilian,  noninstitutlonsi  populttion) 


SUtus 


•  SS-plus 


18*plus 


lS-44 


65-74 


7S-plus 


Pn- 

iom  Voters 


Per- 
sons Voters 


Per- 
sons Voters 


Per- 
sons Voters 


Ptr- 

sons  Voters 


Per* 
sons 


Voters 


All  ric«J*bothsex»>:r.-..  100.0  100.0  56.9  50.7    27.7  32.5  1  5  4    16.8  9.8  11.4  5.ff  5  4 

MMl^^rrfT::  lOO.O  lOO.O  58.5  50.8    28.1  33.3  13.4    I6.O  9  0  H.l  4.4  4.9 

tm9                  100.0-  100  0  55.5  50.6    27.4  31.7  17.1     17.7  .  10.4  11.7  6.7  6.0 

*m^^lti                        100.0  100,0  56.  K  50.3    28.1  32.6  15.8    17.1  10.0  11.5  5.8  5.6 

y^S\$ck  100.0  lOKQ  62.3  54.7    25.3  30.7  12.4     14.6  8.2  10.6  4.2  4.0 

Spanish orifini  ipo.O  lOO.O  71.5  60.7    21.9  3l3  6.6     8  0  4  3  5  7  2  3  2.3 

All  races,  both  sexes        100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100  0  100  0 

Male                      47.2  47.0  48,5.  47.1     47.8  48.2  41.2    44.5  43.6  45.7  37.0  42.2 

.    Femalt.                 52.8  52.0  51.5  52.9    52.?  51.8  58.8    55.5  56.4  54.3  63.0  57.8 

White                         87.6  90.1  86.4  89.3    88.8  90.6  90  3  '91.5  90.0  91.0  90  8  92.5 

Black                         10.5  8.9  11.4  9.6  V9.5  8.4     8.5^    7.7  8.8  8.3  7.8  6.6 

Spanlsh^rlfln*  .1,.    5.-2'  2.6  6.6  3.2  ^  4.1  2.5     2.2     1.3  2.3  1.3  2.2  l.l 


1  Spanish  orifin  may  be  of  any  r^ce. 


MOBILITY 


There  are  two  ways  of  examining  the  mobilily  of  older  persons.  One. 
called  ''general  pobility*'  by  the  Census  Bureau,  is  based  on  a.  more 
geographic  apijroach  and  me^i&ureb  movers  (people  who  change  resi- 
dences) as  to  whethj^thev'moved  across  county,  State,  and  regional 
lines.  The  other,  cjilleti<d  mobility",  by  the  Census  Bureau,  is 

based  on  a  type  qf  resifleii^inl  area  approach  and  measures  movers  in 
Illation  to  residence  in  a  cefatral  city  oi  suburb  of  a  metropolitan  afea 
or  of  a  noiimetropolitan  area^-,_^  y 

Geiieral  Mobility , 

In  the  March  1979  household  survey,  only  S.9  million  or  17  percent 
df  the  65-plus  noninstitutionalized  population  reported  that  they  had 
moved  in  the  4-year  period  since  1975  (conipared  with  over  43  percent 
^for  the  population  aged  4  and  over).  Of  the  3.9  million  older  movers  in 
^the  1975-79  period,  57  percent  moved  within  the  Sam^  county,  22 
percent  moved  to  another  county  in  the  same  State,  6  percent  moved 
to  a  contiguous  State,  and  15  percent  moved  to  a  noncontiguous  State. 
Although  differing  in  proportions,  older  movers  followed  a  pattern 
quil^  similar  to  that  of  movers  of^all  ages  as  shown  in  the  table  below. 

GENERAL  MOBILITY,  BY  Ag£  GROUPINGS.  1975/1979  > 

(Numbers  in  Ihousands]  ^  ^ 

 ^  ^   ,  

'1  * 

Retion  and  residence  in  1979  compared  to  rifi^n  and 
resldince  in  1975 

 0  .  _^  . 


^A|e4to64 
Per- 


Nui^l- 
ber 


per«  Num- 


Total  In  1979   180,262 

Sami  housi  (nOnmoversK    W,437 

Olffirant  house  within  United  States  (movinCT.:   77, 895 

Sami  county  ^  j.   44.945 

Olffirent  county   32,949 

SameStoti   17,341 

Oiffirent  Slati   15,507 

Conticuous   4,852 

Noncontiftious  A . .  10, 756 

-"•v          Northeast  in  1975.... .V   3,044 

^                  •  North  Cintral  in  1975   3,942 

^                South  in  1975...?   5,198 

Wettinl975..^   3,424 

ftovers  from  abroad   .\  r   2,931 


cent 

cent 

ber 

100.0 

23, 175 

55  2  . 

19,161 

43.2 

100.0 

3.923 

24.9 

57.7 

2,223 

18.3 

42.3 

1,707 

9.6 

22.3 

879 

-^8.JL 

-20.0_ 

_828 

2.7 

6.2 

247 

6.0 

13.8 

580 

1.7 

3.9 

214 

2.2 

5.1 

224 

2,9 

6.7 

270 

1.9. 

4.4 

120 

l.B 

85 

Ace  65-plus 

"peT 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


100.0  . 

82.7  . 

17.0 
9.6 
7.4 

.3.8 

-?:f- 

2.5 

•  r.S 

1.2 
.5 
\ 


100. 0 
56.6 
43.5 
22.4 
_2l.l 
673 
14.8 
-  5.5 
5.7 
6.9 
3  1 


.Se«  footnote  at  end  of  tablo. 
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XLIII 

GENERAL  MOBILIH,  BY  AGE  GROUPINGS,  1975/197>-^ntlnu 
(Numbtrs  in  Uiouundil 


Alt  4  to  64 


Rtfioft  and  rtsidinci  in  1979  compired  to  rt|lon  «nd~ 
rnldenca  in  1975  ^ 


AfeS5*plus 


Num* 
btr 


Pir- 

Mnt' 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


ftr- 
ctnt 


Ptj- 
cirtt 


Northeast  in  1979  *.  

Same  (loute  (nonmovers)  

Different  howe  within  United  States  (movVrs)  ' 

Sime  county  ,   *   

OJfferent  county  V 

Same  State   ,   '  "V 

Different  State.  .  "". 

NorthwJtlfl  f9"75...  .'J 

North  Centril in  1975...    .  '" 

South  in  1975  

West  in  1975  

Movers  from  abroad  

^orth  Central  in  1979  \  

Same  house  (nonmovers)  

Different  house  within  United  States"(movers).'J."." 

Sima  county   ,  .     ~.  . 

Oifferant  county.   . 

Same  State  I  

Different  State  

Northeast-in  1975  

North  Cent/alln  1975....  \\ 

^  ,        South  in  1975  :  

■  Westinl975   '\ 

Movers  from  ibrbad    

South  in  1979..*  ""r, " 

Same  house  (nonmovers)  II 

Different  house  within  United  States  (movers) 

Sime  county  

Oifferynt  county   .  " 

sameState  .  """'"4 

Different  Statej,  1 

Northeast  in  19751....  IIIIII I'" 

North  Centm  in  1975  

South  in  1975   ". 

'    West  in  1975  I.I 

Movers  from  abroad    

Westin,;979  H..!  "I 

Same  housa  (nonmovers)  _.  _ 

Different  house  within  United  Statas  (movers) 

Sime  county    

Different  county  \.\ ^ 

Saire  State.  

Different  State  ?,  I 

Northeast  in  1975  \V'."". 

North  Central  in  1975... 

South  in  1975  1..I""I""T"  ""I"" 

'  West  in  1975  

Movers  from  aoroad    


40.638 
26.285 
13.795 
8.780 
5.0ir 
2.962 
2.053 
1.0S7 
238 
593 
166 
559 
47.780 
27. 128 
20. 181 
12.^234 
7.947 
4.798 
3,151 
297 
.  1,387 
939 
527 
471 
58.334 
31.086 
26.315 
14.258 
12,057f> 
5.922^ 
6. 136 
1,090 
1.359 
2,804 
882 
933 
33,509 
14,938 
17,603 
9,674 
7,929  - 
3,661 
4,268 
599 
959 
862 
1,850 
967 


100.0  . 
64.7  , 
34.0 
21.6 
12.3 

7.3 

5.0 

2.6 


100.0 
63.7 
3&4 
21.5 
14.9 
7.7 


.6  1.7 


56.\ 
42.2 
25.6. 
16.6  • 
10.0 
6.6 
.6 
-  2.9 
2.0 

1:4. 

100.0  . 
53.3  .. 
45,1 
24.4 
20.7 
10.2 
10.5 

1.9 

2.3 

4.8 

1.5 

1.6  .. 
100.0  .. 
44.6  .. 
52.5. 
28.9 
23.7 
10.9 
12.7 

1.8 

2.9 

2,6  . 
5.5 
2.9  .. 


100.0 
60.6 
39.4 
23.8 
15.6 
1.5 
6.9 
4.7 
2.6 


100.0 
54.2 
45.8 
22.5 
23.3 
4.1 
5.2 
10.7 
3.4 


100,0 
55.0 
45.0 
2aB 
24.2 
3.4 
5.5 
4.9 
10.5 


5,598 
-4,865 
720 
452 
268 
166 
102 
63 

28 
5 
13 
6,141 
5, 181 
956 

6oa 

•  347 
,  237 
109 
7 

42 
52 
8 
4 

7,560 
6,251 
1,295 
625 
670 
264 
.  405 
132 
95, 
151 
27 
14 
3,877 
2.864 
959 
536 
423 
211 
212 
13 
80 
39 
79 
54 


100.0  . 
86.9  . 
12.9 
8.1 
4.8 
3.0 
1.8 
1.1 
.1 
.5 
.1 

.2  . 

loao . 

84.4  . 
1S.6 
9.9 
5.7 
3.9 
1.8 

.1 

.7 

.9 

.1 

.1  . 
100.0  . 
82.7  . 
17.1 
13, 
8.9 
3.5 
5.4 
1.8 
1.3 
2.0 
.4 

.2  .. 

loao 

73.9 
24.7 
13.8 

ia9 

5.4 

5.5 
.3 
2.1 
1.0 
2.0 
1.4  . 


lOOiO 
62J8 


lOOLO 
617 
36.3 
24.8 
1L4 
.7 


100 
48 

Sl^ 
20 
31 

la 

7. 
11 

2J 


100. 
55. 
44. 

22. 
22. 
1. 

8.0 
4. 


coi,Wte^!:sffi 

A  special  analysis  of  the  regional  pattern  of  interstate  movefi 
over  the  4-year  peftod.  197&-79  (see  tuble  below)  shows  som>  degjdbe 
of  conqentration  of  movement  but  very  far  from  the  stereotaxic 
belief  of  a  large  flow,  to  the  ^^sunbelt.''  First  of  all,  only  828,000  or 
3.6  percent  of  the  older  noninstitutionalized  population  in  1979 
reported. an  interstate  moye  in  the  previous  4  years,- this  represents 
21.1  percent  of  the  movers. 

Starting  with  residence  in  1976.  of  the  216,000  who  lived  in  the 
Northeast,  about  30  percent  moved  to  another  State  in  the  Northeast 
and  over  60  perdent  moved  to  a  State  in  the  South.  Of  the  223,000 
movers  who  lived  in,  the  North  Central  States  in  1976,  about  .19 
percent  moved  to  another  State  in  the  same  region,  43  percent  moved 
to  the  South  and  36  percent  to  the  West.  Of  the  270,000  movers  who 
lived  in  the  South  m  1976,  66  percent  moved  within  the  South,  about 
30  percent  moved  northwards,  and  somd^  14  percent  moved  West. 
Of  the  119,000  who  lived  in  a  Western  State  in  1976,  more  than  66 
percent  moved  ^thm  the  West  and  23  percent  to  a  State  in  the  South 
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V, .  XlilV 

REGIONAL  PATTEftfiS  OF  INTERSTATE  MOVERS  AGED  65.PLUS,  1975/1979 


.  Rtsidinc«lnl975 


Risidtnc*  In  1979 

Total 

Northust 

North 
Central 

Wast 

Total  number  (tttouunds)... 

828 

215 

223 

270 

119 

WMt  

102 
109 
^5 
212 

63 
7 

132 
13 

"6 
42 

95 
80 

28 
92 
151 

39 

5 
8 
27 
79 

Total  p«rcint  (1975)  

aoo.o 

'  100.0 

;  loao 

100.0 

100.0 

.  12.3 
13.2 
48.9 
25.6 

.29.3 
3.3 
61.4 
6.0 

2.7 
18.8 
C42.6 
35.9 

10.4  > 
.19.3 
55.9 
14.4 

4.2 

iu 

&6.4 

100.0 

26.0 

26.9 

32.6 

14.4 

NorthMst  

Wttt  _..   

100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 

61.8 

ki 

6.1 

5.9 
38.5 
23.5 
37.7 

27.4 
47.7 
37.3 
18.4 

4.9 

7.3 
6.7 
37.3 

Detailed  Mobility 

In  1979, 19.2  million  or  about  83  percent  of  the  Boninstitutionalized 
older  people  reported  that  they  lived  in  the  same  house  as  they  did 
in  1976.  A  quarter  were  living  within  the  central  city  of  a  metro- 
politan area,  27  i)ercent  were  still  living  in  a  suburb,  and  about  31 
percent  were  still  in  a  nomnetropolitan  area. 

Of  the  3.9  million  movers  (17  percent  of  the  older  population), 
44  percent  reported  a  move  within  the  same  metropolitan  area — 21.3 
percent  moved  vWthin  the  central  city,  14.4  percent  within  the  suburbs, 
and  8.3  percent  moved  between  the  central  city  and  the  suburbs 
(both  directions). 

Almost  16  percent  of  the  ihovers  moved  from  one  metropolitan 
area  to  another,  about  a  third  moving  from  a  suburb  in  one  area  to 
a  suburb  ia  the  new  area. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  the  .movers  moved  from  one  nonmetro- 
politan  area  to  another  nonmetropolitan  area  with  the  remaining 
15  percent  of  the  movers  ipoving  in  a  criss-cross  pattern.  (See  table 
below.)  > 


XLV. 

DETAILED  MOBILITY.  BY  AGE  GROUPINGS,  1975/1979 
^        {Numbers  In  thoutandsi 


 A|r4to64' 

Rtsidenct  In  1979  compared  to  residence  |,n  1975      Numbei:    Percent  Percent 


Ate  $5-p!us 


Nuflifcer  Percent 


 -  -  180.262 

S«me  house  (nonmovers)   qe  j^? 

Central  city  of  SMSA  '.: «'  997 

Balance  of  SMSA  

OutoldeSMSA              "   "  aVlOi 

^'"•i?,?!^'^^"**"^.'"  sutes(moVeVs):::::: 

within  same  SWSA   36  M7 

Within  central  city   n'Si 

Within  balance of^SMSA   \i'm 

Central  city  to  balance  of  SMSA...;..;:'"  6*369 

Balanc«  of  SMSA  to  central  city   2'  138 

Between  SMSA'e                   '  l?  S 

BetwNn  central  cities  "  2832 

•  Between  balances  of  SMSA's.  .  .  i  Igl 

Centralclty  to  balance  of  SMSA   V  m 

Balance  of  SMSA  to  central  city  [  1*850 

From  outside  SMSA  to  an  SMSA.  4'  oiq 

To  central  city,.   ?•  Si 

To"ljaianc«of^SMSA::^:..   f'Ss 

From  SMSA  to  outside  SMSA...:.  I e'  320 

From  central  cHy                     -  —  , 

From  balance  of  SMSA  [  ."1 3441 

Outside  SMSA  at  both  dates..  ..  la'J?? 

Movers  from  abroad  ^  •  roai 

To  central  city  of  SMSA..?....!I.',"1 1'  311 

To  balance  of  SWSA                       "  '  '  rnj 

TooutoideSMSA   'Jgg 


100.0 


0)  J23,175 


100.0 


Percent 


<0 


19, 161 
5.792 
6.260 
7.111 
3.929 
1.724 
835 
567 
238 
85 
623 
132 
219 
183 
•  89 
222 
^  77 
145 
'371 
214 
156 
990 
85 
46 
30 
7 


82.7 
25.0 
27.0 
30.7 
17.0 

7.4 

3.6 

2.4 

LO 
.4 

2.7' 
.6 
.9 
.8 
.4 
1.0 
.3 
.6 
L6 
,9 
.7 
4.3 
.4 
.2 

0) 


43.9 
21.3 
14.4 
6.1 
2.2 
15.9 
3.4 
5.6 
4.7 
2.3 
5.7 

3.7 
9.4 
5.4 
'  4.0 
25.2 


1  Not  applicable. 

<  Less  than  a05  percent  » 

^  VETERANS 

PROJECTtO  NUMBER  OF  ALL  MALES  AM)  OF  VETERANS.  AGED  65  AND  OYER,  1980.  1990.  2000  ^ 

[Numbers  In  thousands]  .  ^ 


1980 


1990 


2000 


Veterahs 


Veterans^ 


Aft 


Veterans 


Males    Number    Percent      Males    Number    Ptrcent      Males    Number  Percent 


}tPH\'   ^O'^M  2,960 

«»M   3.859  1,510 

?21°y   2»853  710 

  1,698  186 

JJtoM   989  299 

w-Plus   255  - 


29.3 
39.1 
24.9 
11.0 
3a2 
36.0 


12.000 
4.471 
3,281 
2.14B 
J.  264 
.  836 


),188 
3,586 
2,295 
873 
316 
118 


59.9 
80.2 
7a  0 
40.6 
2iO 
14-1 


12,716 
4,152 
3,521 
2,509 
1,472 
1,062 


7,821 
2.181 
2,251 
2.059 
1.027 
30^ 


61.) 
52.5 
63.9 
82.1 
69.8 
28.5 


As  may  be  seen- from  the  above  table,  veterans  are  an  increasingly 
large  proportion  of  the  older  male  population,  reaching  60  percent 
withm  *he  next  10  years.  Aware  of  this  rapidly  increasing  r^ponsi- 
bUity,  the  Veterans  Administration  has  initiated  a  large  number  of 
programs  m  domiciliary,  home,  and  institutional  care  areas,  as  well 
as  extensive  research  m  both  the  biomedical  and  social/behavioral 
'^P^ui^u- Beginning  in  1973,  the  Veterans  Administration  has 
?npWr^?  ^^,p"5*"^  research,  education,  and  clinical  centera 
(UKJLUU)  scattered  across  the  country  from  Massachusetts  to 
California,  providing  both  direct  programs  and  support  to"  the  other 
VA  programs  and  facilities. 
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•  In  1978,  the  Veterans  Administration  spent  $1,053  *  billion  in 
health  care  of  tjie  older  veterans. 

^  •  EMPLOTMENT 

In  1900,  the  majel^bor  force  numbered  27,640,000.  In  the  45-64 
age  group,  there  were  4,958,000  men*  in. the  labor  force  out  of  a  total 
male  popiilation  in  this  age  group  of  5,465,000  or  a  labor  force  partici- 
pation rate  of  90.3.  The  65-plus  male  population  totaled  1,555,0Q0. 
so  the  987,000  in  the  labor  force  represented  a  rate  of  63.1.  In  th^^ 
female  labor  force  of  4,999,000,  there  were  672,000  aged  4^-64  in  the 
labor  force  oir  13.6  percent  of  the  4,935,000  women  aged  45-64  in  the 

{lopulation.  In  the  65-plus  group,  there  were  127,00Q  in  the  labor 
orce  out  of  a  population  of  1,525,000  older  women  or  a  rate  of  8.3. 

BetweenSl90O  and  1950,  the  male  45-64  Ijibor  force  participation 
rate  remain^  relatively  constant  while  the  65-plus  rate  fell  rapidly, 
.especially,  after  the  onspt  of  the  depression  of  the  lS30's  and  the 
4jgssage  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  45H54  rate  for  women  showed 
a  steady  increase  as  women  entered  the  labor  market  but  the  65-plus 
rate  moved  slowly  between  8  and  10  pejrcent.  ' 

The  following  table  analyzes  the  trends  since  1950  in  some  detail. 
The  long-term  trends  for  women  continu6  as  previously  but  for  men 
the  decrease  iu  labor  force  participation  has  mdved  down  to  fixsi  below 
60  years  of  age.  This  *^*early  retirement"  jdienomena  (which  also 
showed  up  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  t)er^ns  claiming  social 
security  pajrments  prior  to  age  65,  even  at  reduced  benefit  amounts) 
is  probably  a  combmatioii  of  persons  under  6§  voluntarily  opting  for 
early  retirement  (especially  if  they  have  other  retirement  income), 
of  persons  unable  to  find  jobs  in  their  later  years  (the  so-called  dis- 
couraged worker)  and  of  persons  who  for  health  or  physical  reasons 
cahnot  continue  to  work.  '  [ 

CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  RATES.  PERSONS  AGEO  45  AND  OVER.  BY  AGE'GROUP  AND  SEX.  1950-79  ' 

 '  —  ;  

S«xandatttroup  1950  1955  1960  ^965  1970  1975  1979 

Mm: 

lOyr:  •  ,  .  . 

45to54-...-..                      •  95.8  96.5  95.7  95.6  94.2  92.1  01.4  ' 

55  to  64...^   86.9  87.9  86.8  84.6  83.0  75.8  73.0 

65.plus   45.8  39.6  33.1  27.9  26.8  21.7  20.0 

,  5yf: 

45  to  49  J—-.   NA  97. 1  96.6  ^.1  95.3  94. 1  93.4 

50to54   NA  95.7     *  94.7  ^5.0  93.1  90.1  89.6 

55t0  59   NA  92.5  91.S  ^.2  89.5     '  84.4  .  82.2 

C0to64  ^-  — -NA  82.5  81.1  78,0  75.0  65.7  61.8 

«5.pluj   45.8  39.6  33.1  27.9  26.8  21.7  20.0 

Womtn: 

10  yr:  ^ 

45  to  54   37. 9  43. 8  49. 8  $0. 9  54. 4  54. 6  58. 4 

55tO^  .\   27.0  32.5  37.2  41.4  43.0  41.0  41.9 

65-plM   9.7  10.6  10.8  *  10.0        9.7         8.3  8.3 

5yf: 

45  tp  49-  c   NA  45.9  50.7  51.7  55.0  55.9  60. 4 

50  to  54   NA  41. 5  48. 7  50. 1  53. 8  53. 3  56. 5 

55  to  59.   N  A  35. 6  42. 2  47. 1  50. 4  47. 9  48. 7 

6tf  to  64   N  A  29. 0  31. 4  34. 0  36. 1  33.4  33. 9 

65.plM   *  9.7  10.6  10.8  lO.O        9.7         8.3  8.3 


I  from  publishid  and  unpublithtd  data  luppliid    tht  Otpartmintof  Labor. 
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The  following  table  presents  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  labor 
force  and  the  status  of  its  components,  in  the  third  quarter  of  1980 
by  sex  and  5-y.ear  age  groupings,  Note^^brthy  are  the  sharp  decreases 
in 'labor  force^participution  rates  ^uth  increiising  age,  tne  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  employed  \\orker&  in  agriculture  with  advancing 
age,  especially  for  men,  and  the  decrease  in  .unemployment  rate 
(though  not  the  duration  of  unemployment), 

»    LABOR  FORCESTATUS  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  NONINSTITUTlONALPOPULATION«Y  AGE  GROUP  ANO  SEX,  JULY-  . 
*  SEPTEMBER  1980 

^  '  {Numbers  in  thousands) 

SUtus  ^  16-plus       55-59       60^  7%-74  7S«plui 

8oth  sexes.  Total:   164, 475*  11,236  9,730  fcm  6,667  8,693 

In  Ubor  force   105,948  7,220  4,512  Tm  774  426 

^  Participation  rate  -t                   64.4  64.0  46,4  20.9  11.6  4.9 

Employed  ^   97,986  6,970  4,384  1,736  750  419 

AiricuUure   3, 708  283  268  158  99  70 

Percent  of  employed                       3.8  4.1  6..1  9.1  112  U6.7 

Nonairkiulture   94,278  ^  6,688  4,117  l,5n  651  349 

Unemployed  /  ,  7, 96L  250  128  •  66  24  7 

Rate                                            7.?  3.5  2,8  17  11  1.6 

W  In  {abor  forc«   58,527  4,065  5,218  5,793  5,893  8,267 

Percent  of  toUl                                    35.6  36.0  61  6  .  79.1  88.4  95.1 

Male:  Total.. ...^   n,853  5,373  4,550  3,824  2,821  3,217 

In  labor  force  i..   61/  115  4,393  2.792  1.078  506  293 

Participation  rate  ^   7/8.5  81.8  61.4  28.2  ^17.9  9.1 

Employed  :   56,730  4,^37  2,708  1,038  ]  492  286 

Afnculture  1   ^  2„929  *  223  232  142  I  86  62 

Percent  of  employed......                  5.2  5.3  8.6  117  17.5  21.7 

^             Nonairiculture   53,801-  4^014  2,475  896  405  224 

Unemployed   4,385  156  84  40  14  7 

Rate                                            7.2  16  10  17  2.8  2^5 

Not  In  labor  forle  -   16,738  980  J,758  2,745  2,315  2.924 

Percent  of  toUl                                    21.5  18.2  38.6  71.8  82.1  90.9 

Female:  Total  ,   86^622  5,913  5,180  4,769  3,846  5,476 

In  labor  force   44,832  2,827  1,720  722  268  133 

Participation  rate                             51.8  47.8  312  15.  1  7.0  2.4 

Employed                                          41,256  .  2,733  1,677  698  258  133 

AiricuUure  *      770  '  59  35  16  13  8 

Percent  of  employed                      1.9  2.2  2.1  2.3  5.0  '6.0" 

.         Nonairiculture   40, 477  2, 674  1, 642  681  246  125 

Unemployed  ^.                     3,576  94  43  £6  10  0 

Rate                                            8.0  13  2.5  16  17  0 

Not  in  labor  force   41,790  3,085  ^.460  4,048  3,578  5,343 

Perc<nt  of  total                                    48.2  52.2  66,8  84.9  §10  §7,9 

♦ 

The  follo\vine  table  analyzes  the  employment  and  unemplo>Tnent 
status  in  the  third  quarter  of  1980  for  older  members  of  the  labor 
force  according^  to  their  full-time  av  part-time  attachment  to  the 
labor  force.  Especially  noteworthy  is  tne  very  rapid  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  part-time  \\  orkers,  both  men  and  women,  with  advancing 
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FUU-TIME/PART-TIME  STATUS  qF  THE  CIVILIAN  NONlN^TITUTlONAt  POPULATION 
BY  AGE  GROUP  AND  SEX,  JULY-SEPTEMBER  1*80 

•  e  <- 

INumbersIn  thousinds) 


StiUn 


16-plus 


5S-59 


Both  ttxts:                              .  ^ 

FuH-tlmtlibottorct  Ji    92,083  , 

fmployed   fS.fOJ 

mtim   £0.603 

Rift  timt  (economic  reawnj)—  -y  -  *. 

Unemployid    6,MZ 

R«U   „  I'l 

Pirt'Umt  libor  forc«. .    U  «65 

Pircinl  of  totil  libor  force  ♦  13^1 

Employed  pirt  Urn t   iz.Jw 

Percent  of  total  employed   1Z.5 

Unemployed   '.2/9 

Rite.   9-2 

Percent  of  totil  unemployed  ^   16.1 

Full-time  Ubor  force... .....^et  1-  56,891 

Employed  ^....-f.   W,OU 

Fulltime   50,620 

Pert  tirtie  (economic  reawnj)   Z,  394 

Unemployed  *  3,877 

Rtte   6.8 

Pirt-tlme  Ubor  force  :   ♦»224 

Percent  of  totil  labor  force   ^.  9 

Employed  part  time   3.J1« 

Percent  of  total  employed   b.  J 

.  Unemployed  

Rite  .n...-,^.  *   j^2.0 

'Percent  of  total  unemployed   'H-  6 

Female:  ,m 

Full-time  labor  foiye  *.   35'1« 

.  ■  '"^fe::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::  || 

Part  time  (economic  rewons)   Z,  m 

Unemployed   2,E05 

Rate        ^   8*0 

Part-time  Ubor  force  ^  

Percenlof  total  Ubor  force.   21.5 

Employed  part  time  :r>-^.   ^  w* 

Percent  of  total  etnployed  .>-...... 

*  Unemployed  .*  .>tw..  771 

Rjte..,    .  •   -0,  u 

PercVrtVofCotaUnemployed   21.6 

 ikl  .  


6,523 
6.300 
6.0^ 

235 

222 

3.4 

698 

9.7 

670 

9.6 
28 

3,9 
11.0 

4,248 
4,098 
3,989 
109 
149 
3.5 
146 
3.3 
138 
3.3 
7 

5.0 
4.7 

2,275 
2,202 
2,076 
126 
74 
3.2 
552 
19.5 
532- 
19.  S 
20 
3.7 
21.S 


60-64 


65-plu} 


3,827 
^721 
1576 
145 
105 
2.7  . 
-685 
15.2 
663 
15.1 
23 
3.3 
17.7 

2,537 
2,4«6 
2,393 
73 
71 
2.8 
255 
9.1 
241 
8.9 
^  13 
•5.2 
15.7 

^1,289 
1,265 
1,183 
72 
34 
2.6 
431 
25.0 
421 
25.1 
9 
2.2 
21.4 


1,547 
1,491 
1.366 
125 
56 
3.6 
1,453 
48.4 
1,414 
48.7  , 
39 
2.7 
40.9 

1,062 
1,024' 
954 
.  70 
39 
3,7 
815 
43.4 
794 
43.7 
22 

*  2.7 

*  36.1 

485 
468 
412 
56 
17 
,'3.6 
637 
\56.8 
^  620 
57.0 
17 
2.7 
49.5 


AUTOMOBILE  OWNERSHIP 

As  is  true  for  major  household  appliances,  automobile  ownership  by 
older  households  is  well  below  that  of  households  with  yoOnger  heads 
but  part  of  the  differenc^e  depends  on  incomealevel  rather  than  age, 
health,  or  choice.  A  1974  survey  showed  that  62  percent  of  older  house- 
holds owned  at  least  one  car  as  compared  with  86  percent  for  the 
younger."  There  is,  however,  a*  strong  relationship  between  income 
level  aijd  auto  ownership  at  all  ages  so  the  lower  income  level  of  the 
older  hous^htolcJs  accounts  in  part  for  the  lower  ownership  rate.  Other 
factdrs  are  also  present.  *  *  , 

>  PROJECTIONS  ^ 

V  ^         -  " 

The  "safest"  Census  Bureau  projections  of  the  size  and  composition 
of^the 'population  through  2050  are  the  so-called  "Series  IF  proiec- 
ti(}ns,  which  are  based  on  an  ultimate  cohort  fertility  rate  of  2.1  (^2.1 
childreh  per  woman  or  eventual  zero  population  growth),  small  im- 
provements in  life  expectancy  (including  that  for  older  persons),, 
narrowing  of  the  gap  between  whites  and  blacks,  constant  400,000  net 
immigration,  but  no  new  major  medical  "cures'"  of  chronic  diseases. 


M  Basio  dftU  from  tho  discontinued  Consus  Bureau  series  on  Consumer  Buying  Intentions. 
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JFy^'f^^^^^f^'"^^  ^  population  of  260.4  milUon  by  2000 
with  31.8  million  or  12.2  percent  aged  65-plus  (11.2  percent  m\m). 
Ihe  number  of  85-plus  persons  would  almost  double  to  3.^  million  and 
the  ratio  of  65-pUis  women  to  men  would  rise  to  150  to  100  as  com- 
pared with  146  to  100  in  1979^ 

.  1»0PUUMIDN  PROJECTIONS  (SERIES  ||),  TOTAL  ANO  65.PLUS.  1980-2050i 
lNunib«rj4^thouMfid$| 


65-ptus 


Year 


1980.. 
1985., 
19S0., 
1995.. 
2000.. 

2005., 
2010.. 
2015.. 
2020.. 
2025.. 

2030... 
2035... 
2040... 
2045... 
2050... 


All  ices 

Percent  of 

Female 

Number 
 «  

til  1(83 

Mate 

Number  * 

Per  100  m  en 

222.159 
232,880 
.243,513, 
?52,750  ' 
2^,378 

24,927 
27,305 
29,824 
31,401 
"~  31, 822 

11.2 
1L7 
^  12,3 
^  12.4 
12.2 

10, 108 
11,012 
11,999 
12,602 
12,717 

14,819 
16,293. 
17.824^ 
18,799 
19,105 

147 
148 
149 
^  149 

150 

261603 
275^35 
283,164 
2S0,]l5 
295,742 

*  32,436 
34,837 
39,519 

♦  45,102  , 

50;  920 

12.1 
12.7 
14.0 
i  15.6 
17.2 

12,924 
13,978 
16,063 
18,468 
20,861 

19,512 
20,858 
23,456 
26,634 
30,059  ' 

151 
149 
146 
144 
144 

3g0,i49 
304/486 
-30i400 
312,054 
315,622 

55,024 
55,805 
54,925 
54,009 
55,494 

18.3  ^ 
18.3 
17.8 
17.3  ^ 
17.6 

22,399 
22,434 
.21,816 
21,335 
22.055 

^2,624 
33.371 
33, 108 
32,674 
33,439  • 

146 
149 

152 
153 
152 

frowth."  fertility  r tol^     (X?  oVp  nd.''"?,L  (V  i^  ' 1','^  '"^Ji*^"" 

djti  from  privlous  cin«u«^unnr«tlon«.  corapuiea  Dy  Uie  luthor  from  the  projections  and  from 

w£.  IV  fertility  ral^  of  approximately  1.8  (children  per 

woman)  should  contmue  at  this  low  fevel  rather  than  the  2.1  rate 
assumed  above  the  size  of  the  total  population  wpuld  be  smdler 
but  the  proportim  of  older  people  would^  bejarger.  The  increasing 
W^rf''^  °i         P^"^"^  r«fl«<=t  loth  the  impact  o? 

longer  life  emectancy  and -the  movement  of  the  post-World  War  II 
baby  boom  -tfirough  the  population  pyramid.  Projections  based  on 
lower  fertihty  rates  also  stow  a  much  smaller  rate  of  growth  for  ihe 

st'reSng'See^  ''''  "'^"^  ^^^^^ 

The  above  projections  represent  averages  for  the  whole  65-plus 
age  group  as  if  it  were  a  homogeneo^  mass.  Important  differences 
by  sex  and  age  group  within  the  65-plus  population  are  as  follows: 
p5d;ected  trend's  within  the  65-plus  age  groupTi^js-zom  • 

 »  [Percent  chiniel 


Six  tnd  IK 


197e-2O00 


2000^ 


2025- 


Both  sui],  65-pliu. 
65  to  74........ 


t5-plu>.. 


Mtlii65-pluX. 

65to70.,,.^,._^.. 
7Jto«4....T!tr!T.....'. 
n-plin  [[ 


gtoM  


+38.8 
+22.  g 
+56.9 
+91.1 

+35,8 
"24.4 
-.55.0 
•t68.8 


1.8 
.6 

.  -J.0 
+101.4 


J6ao 
77.5 
41.1 
+32.4 

+64.0 
"79,1 
"44.1 
"29.9 


+57.3 
+76.2 
+39.4 
+33.4 
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73-26U  0  -  81  -  >♦ 


•J 

47 


_  Thus,  comparison  of  the  approximately  25-year  timespaus  shows* 
continuing  increase  to  2000,  very  rapid  growth  from  2000  to '2025  as 
the  pQ3t\v'ar  babies  reach  the  later  years,  then  a  sharp,  deceleration 
as  the  cprrent  \p\y  birth  raj^s  are  reflected  in  a  smaller  cohort  reach- 
ilflL65.  Significantly,  fche  usuaHy  more  rapid  ^row  th  in  the  number  of 
olcrer  women  is  reversed  in  the  2000  to  2025  period.  But  of  even  greater 
significance  is  the  fact  that  between  now  and  2000  the  olde^jt  part  of 
the  older  population  will  grow  mot5t  rapidly,  then  be  reverised  between 
2000  and  2025  and  return  to  the  current  trend  aft^r  2025  when  all 
rat€^  of  growth  will  be' much  slower,  eispecially  in  the  ^'younger**  aged. 

Dpes  the  age  shift  in  th^  population  create  inhupmountable  '*bur- 
dens-'^iJ^Qmputation  of  a  gro^^  dependency  ratio  baised  -on  the  ais^^ump- 
tiop  tlmr  the  young*(under  18)  and  the  old  (65-plub)  are  dependent 
on  the  middle  grpup^  the  so-called  '^productive  age"  populatioji, 
tends  to  show  a  quite  reasonable  ''burden''  on  th''^  middle  group  under 
reasonable  economic  AndLlabor  force  assumptions; 


^  Number  aged        Number  aged 

V'  under  18  per  6S*plu$per 

Year  100  aged  18-64      100  aged  18-64  ToUl 


1930.  ^  r..-...i?4^,....:... 

58.9 

9.1 

68.0 

1940  ^  

48.9 

ILO 

59.9 

1950  

51.0 

13.4 

64.4 

I960  

,  65. 1  ' 

16  8 

8L9 

61.4 

17  7  ' 

79.1 

1980  i  

.  ^45.8 

18.4 

64.2 

1990*  ,  

43.5 

20  0 

63.5 

2000>  

43.2 

19  9 

63.1 

39.2 

2a  2 

59.4 

2020  •  

41.2 

26.0 

67.2 

2(J30»  ^  

42.0 

31  8 

73.  $4 

2040  >  .7:.  

^ 

41.2 

30.6 

7L8 

•  41.7 

30.2 

7L9 

1  Projectibn^  siriti  It. 

Exhibit  A 

Recent  State  Trends 

IN  THE  Older 

Population 

1970-79 

15  » 

Between  1970  and  1979,  the  Nation's  older  population  (65-plus) 
increased  from  20  million  to  24.7  million  or  from  9.^ercent  to  11.2 
percent  of  the.totai  population.  A.^  has  been  true  for  i^o^t  of  the  2ptlr 
century,  the  older  population  grew  considerably  faster  in  1970^79 
(2.3.5  percent)  than  did  th|Rinder-65  population  (6.3  percent).  These 
national  trends,  ho\\ever,  repre^^ent  the  averaging  out  of  u  variety 
of  different  State  trends.  Details  and  analyses?  are  presented  below.  , 

PROPORTION  OF  THE  POPULATION  AGED  65-PI^US 

For  the  Nation  tis  a  whole  (50  States  and' the  District  of  Columbia), 
the  proportion  of  th&  total  population  in  the  65-plus  group  rose  from 
9."8  percent  in-  1970  to  11.2  percent  in_1979.  The  proportion  ranged 
from  2.6  percent  in  Alavska.and  7.7  percent  in  Hawaii  to  18.1  percent 
in' Florida  and  13.7  percent  in  Arkansas. 


Cornputod  by  the  author  from  reports  on  tho  1970  censtis  onumeratlon  and  from  Census  Bureau  est! 
mat«s  of  tho  population  by  age  and  by  State  for  1979,  publlshodin  tho^  Current  Population  Reports^ series 


In^yoming,  the  only  State  where  the  under-65  group  grew"'faster 
than«e  65-plus,  the  proportion  of  older  persons  actually  dropped, 
-  ter«;         1!  to  8.1  percent  in  1979.  In  five  States  (Alaska 

Colorado,  Idaho,  New  Hampshire,  and  ytah),  the  increase  in  ihe 
proportion  of  the  State'.s  aged  population  Va.s  0.5  percentage  points 
or  les.s  in  the  9-year  period.  The  remaining  State:,  |iad  larger  gains. 

 SUMMARY  STATES  BY  PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  AGED  65-PLUS,  1979  . 

i<U;'i"iy   '  f'o'""- 

13  310  14.2    1  ;^,|„„,„ 

,,•3.  •  --v^-  '  ' 

in?  In  n  1 i  i'''^'"".  "Kentucky,  and  Jerrejiee. 

y  9  "^'^  °;rc,2l!ni'nh  ^"^"'TS,'''.'"'".''"'  N«*  Hampshire,  . 

Qotnifti  «  ^  "0"'^  catplina,  Ohio,  and  Washiniton.  . 

'  °'T«i;%„fe,l:"^',  south  Ca,ohna 

^•^  -   1  Alaska.  MMft-  . 

Total  :         5j~  A 

.  '  «  ■-  — — ^  

'  National  average,  ^  ~  ' 

DI^TI^UTION  AMONG -THE  STATES 

The  older  pomilationneacls  to  be  distributed  among  the.Stdtes  in 
^^T^  P^^^?  ^^^i^'  population  except'that  there  is  a 

slightly.greater  concentration  of  older  persons  in  some  of  .the  larger 
A  f  ^H^,"f'y^^^^)  table  by  State  rank  order  (seeMast  table  of 

rn^.^n  /Vi  ^^l""  P'''''^^  ^''^"""^  States  in  the  total  population 
column  and  the  65-plus  population  column  match  exactly,  the  per- 
centages are  as  follows:  •       .  ,         .  * 


Slates 


California.     .  '       *  * 

New  YorK.  

*   >lew  Jeriey"^'^"'*'  Horldi '. 

M  a  $  sKh  uiettV. .  .  .  .  .  .  [  

North  Carolina,  Indllna.  V^ViimV/dwriTa;  MisVoVrlf^ 
consin.  Tennessee 

Waryland.  MlnneiolaV  Loulila'na^'wasW^^^^ 
KentOtky  Connecticut,  South  Carolina,  Iowa,  Okla- 
KfcaniSi        0'»«on.  Arizona,  Mlnnilppi.  Kansas, 

r  Nebraska  

Utah.  New  Meiico,  Maine,  RhodV Island.* I 
'  Idaho,  Niw  Hampthlre,  Montana.  Nmda,"South^ 

Dakota.  North  DalfoU;  District  of  Colurlibir 

Delaware  

Vermont  ..iilj!'!! 

Wyomlnf   .  "* 

Alaska  : 


Ail  aies 

65^plus 

Percent  of 
United  States 

Cumulative 

Percent  of 
United  States 

Cumu|itive 

10.3 
'  8.0 
29.6 
3.3 
2.6 

10.3 
'  18.3 
47.9 
512 
53.8 

9.4 

c  8.6 
31.1 
3.4 
2.9 

>  9.4  ' 
18.0 
49.1 
52.5 
55.4 

16.1 

69.9 

1555 

70.9 

2?,  7 
.9 

92.6 
93.5 
94.2 
96.3 

22.3 
.9 
'  .8 
1.9 

'  93.2 
94.1 
94.9 
96.t 

2.8 
.3 
.2 
.2 
.2 

99.  \ 
•99.4 
99.'6 
99.8 
100.0 

2.7 

^  :t 

.1  ^ 

99.5 

99.7 

99.9 
100.  & 
100.0  . 

l{ES10^T  POPULATION  AGED  SS-FLUS,  lY^STATE,  1970  AND  1979 


Numb«r  (in  thousands)       PirMnt  incmu         ^1^9tttn\  of. ill  acts 


Number' 


$Ut8  rink  s 


Percent increasi 


Percent  of  ilj  lies 


Stete 


19701 


1979      1960-70  1970-79 


1970 


1979 


1Q7A 

1979 

1960-70 

*  1970-79^ 

*  1970  • 

1979 

P) 

*  CO 

P) 

(0 

0) 

21 

19 

16 

16 

30 

«9 

91 

^.  11 

r  6 

51 

51 

35 

30 

] 

2 

34 

10 

28 

28 

21 

J3 

3 

2 

2 

1 
1 

g 

10 

9i 

33  ' 

33 

24 

38 

47 

26  . 

.26 

23 

26 

27 

21 

4S 

48 

20 

15 

42. 

37 

41 

45 

51 

32 

28 

*7 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

17 

16 

15 

11 

42 

40 

^47 

46 

4' 

50 

'  50 

44 

41 

29 

36 

4 

6 

40 

•  i? 

24 

29 

12 

13 

45 

40 

27^ 

32 

19 

22 

49 

49" 

2 

4 

'  27 

45 

44 

7 

•8 

^  20' 

21 

^  35 

38 

21 

.  V26 

23 

^  12 

25 

39 

41 

36: 

r 

18 

32  « 

11 

25 

21  ' 

45 

44 

10 

43 

46 

10 

12 

8 

8 

25 

34 

.  39 

39 

•     15  - 

18 

33 

V  41 

14 

19 

30 

'  31 

27 

22 

22 

,^T«lil.51  States. 

Alabama  

Aliaka   

Arizona  

Artunsas  

California   

Colorado  

-Connecticut  

Deiawire  ,  

District  of  Columbia... 
Florida  


Gaorila  

Hawaii  

Idabo  ; 

ittinais.  : 

Indiana  


19.972 


Iowa  

Kansas  ^ 

Kentucky.... 
Louisiana... . 
(KUIffe  


>lind.. 


Mkhiiin   ... 

21.TV. 


215 


9.8 


U.2 


27.9 
79.0 


"79-  5  < 
'  26.6 
29.3 


9'*  ^ 
2.3 
•9.1- 

12.3 


18.8 

27.8 

8.5 

19.1 

24.0 

9.5 

22.6 

3ao 

.  ,  8.0 

2.4 

3.2 

9.3 

78.2 

62.7 

14.5 

26.^  ' 

3X6 

8.0 

51.3 

59.9 

5.7 

16.3 

^  9.5 

12.2 

9.8 

10.8 

9.5 

6.9 

/  5-2 

'  li4 

ia8. 

?  13.6 

.  11.8 

15.1  ^ 

.  17.  L_ 

^„10.4, 

27.0 

24.1 

7.6 

18.6 

. 

32.3 

27.3 

7.6 

11.3 

12.3  ^ 

ILl 

18.0 

18.4  " 

^  8.4 

15.4 

15.4 

lai 

17.0  . 

24.8 

lao 

11.2 
2.6 
11.8 
117 
1     MO.  2 

8.6 
«ill.4 
9.7 

11.1  • 
18.1 

b 

9.5 

7.7  * 

^o.<i 

10^ 

12.7^ 
A    11^2  ^ 
A  9.* 

12.3 

9.2 

12-3  ► 

,  lljl;  '  \ 
\     lljOi  ^ 


4 


mmu\   558  635  11.4  13.7 

JJontiw   68  83  5.1  21.1 

Htbfiilii  >-   183  204  11.8  11.6 

HiWit..,.,  :   31  61  7a  4  96.6 

NtwHainptMrt   78  98  15.8  25.9 

HiwJ;r$Ws-   694  843  24.4  21.6 

NlwMtilco  :   70  109  37.7  54.8 

HlwYofk   1,951  2,  115  15.8  8.4 

SorthC*f6lln»                                 .      412  571  32.7  38.6 

OrthDitotl.   •     66  .80  13.3  20.5 

OWO   993  1,  142  11.2  15.0  ' 

OWihomj   •  299  363  20.1  21.5 

Ortfon.  ,   226  294  23.5  30.3 

Pwniylvinli....,   1,267  1,491  12.7  17.7 

WwdlllUnd  ,   104  123  16.1  18.6 

South  C«rolin«   190  269  26.8  41.6 

SwthOikoti   80  90  12.5,  12,4 

Ttnnwitt  ,  ,  382  492  %  24.0  28.8 

T«WI   988  1,302  32.9  .  31.9 

UUh   77  106  29.4  37.3 

V«fifwnt.»    47*  56  8.6  17.9 

Vlfllnto  j.„   364  483  26,6  32.7 

Wlthlntton   320  415  «  15.4  29.5 

WtstVTrilnlt   194  226  12.5     .  16.6 

Wlieoailft  ^-   471  956  17.4  18.1 

WyomMi   30  38»  ^16.6*  MO.6 


-^Corrictid  for  irrors  in  nuinbir  ofcintiMdint, 
'SUtHrinkid-indKftsslngordt/;  Sti\^  with  Urftst  quantity  It  rsnli^  1. 


ERIC 


11  A 

11.9 

13. 0 

11 

11 

42 ' 

43 

9.9 

10.6' 

43 

43 

SO 

29 

'  12.3 

13.0 

34 

35 

41 

48 

6<  3 

8.6 

49 

3 

1 

10.6 

11. 1 

39 

31 

23 

9.7 

11.5 

9 

•k^  17 

27 

6.9 

.8.8 

42 

38 

5 

5 

10.7 

l2.0 

1 

2 

31 

50 

10.2 

14 

12 

7 

8 

10.7 

12. 1 

45 

44 

36 

31 

9. 3 

10.6 

5 

7 

44 

42 

11.7 

12.5 

24 

25 

22 

28 

10.8 

11.6 

29 

29  • 

19 

14 

10.7 

12.7 

3 

4 

37 

37 

10.9  • 

13.2 

37 

37 

30 

33 

9. 2 

3Z 

32 

13 

^7 

12.1 

13.1  . 

38 

42 

38 

45^ 

9.7 

11.2 

15 

15 

18 

19 

8.8 

9.7 

6 

,  5 

6 

I  13 

7.3 

7.7 

40 

39 

9 

10.6  ^ 

11.3  '  / 

46 

49 

47 

36 

7.8  *^ 

9.3 

\r 

14 

12 

9.4 

10.6 

22 

20 

'  33 

A  17 

\  11.1  ^ 

12.0 

31^ 

34 

^  38 

39 

10.7 

11.8 

13 

14 

26 

.  35 

9.1 

50 

50 

28 

30 

>Notspplic<blt. 

Sourco:  Batid  on  pubiishid  and  unpubtishtd  data,  euriau  of  tht  Cmsus. 


RESIDENT  WPUUJTION,  TOTAL  ALL  AGES.  AND  AGE  SS-PLUS,  STATES  IN  RANK  NUMBER 
"    A  ORDER.  1979 


ToUI.  tJI  attt 


65--plus 


Rank 


SUti 


Numbir  ^ 
unds) 


Ptrcrrif 


Distri-  Cumu* 
bution    lativt  . 


Stati- 


Numbtr 
(thou-  ^ 
sands) 


Pare in t 


DIstri. 

Cumu' 

bution 

JatWi 

Rank 

9,4 

9!4 

1 

8.6 

18.0 

2 

$5 

24.5 

3 

l\ 

30.6 

4 

5.3 

35.9 

5 

5.0 

4a9 

6 

4  6 

45.5 

'7 

3.6 

49.1 

8 

3.4 

52.5 

9 

2.9 

55.4 

10 

2.6 

58.0 

11 

2.3 

60.3 

12 

2.3 

62.6 

13 

2.3 

64.9 

u 

2,0 

66.9 

15 

2.0 

68.9 

16 

2.0 

70.9 

17 

1.9 

72.8 

18 

1.7. 

74.  & 

•19 

1.7 

•  76.! 

20 

1.6 

77.8 

21 

1.5 

79.3 

22 

1.5 

8a8 

23 

3L5 

82.3 

24 

1.5 

83.8 

25 

1.4 

85.2 

26 

1.2 

86.4 

27 

1.2 

87.6 

28 

1.2 

88.8 

29 

1.2 

90.0 

30 

1.1 

91.1 

31 

1.1 

92.2 

32 

1.0 

93.2 

33 

.9 

94.1 

34 

.8 

94.9 

35 

.6 

95.5 

36 

.5 

96.0 

37 

.4 

96.4 

38 

.4 

96.8 

39 

.4 

97.2 

40 

.4 

97.« 

41 

.4 

98.0 

42 

.3 

98.3 

43 

.3 

98.6 

44 

.3 

919 

45 

.3 

99.2 

*«♦ 

.3 

99.5 

47 

.2 

99.7 

48 

.2 

99.9 

49 

.1 

ioo.0 

50 

100.0 

51 

1  California   22,694  10.3 

2  NawYork   17,648  8.0 

3  TiXJi  !T*\13,380  6,1 

4  Pannsyivania   11,731  5*3 

5  niinwf   11,229  5.1 

6  Ohio  A   10,731  4.9 

7  Michitan   9  207  42 

8  Roflda   8,860  4.0 

9  NewJiriay   7,332  3.3* 

10  MaiMchusatU.*.   5,769  2.6 

11  North  Carolina  I  5,606  2.6 

12  Indiana  v  5  400  2  5 

13  Viriinia  ^  5  197  2.4 

\i  Gwiia   5,117  2.3 

15  Missouri   4,867  2,2 

16  Wiiconstn...*.^   4,720  2.1 

17  Tannassaa   4,380  2  0 

18  Maryland   4,143  19 

19  Minnesota...,   4,060  1.8 

20  Louisiana... „   4,018  1.8 

21  Washiniton   3,926  1.8 

22  Alabama   3,769  1.7 

23  Kentucky.   3,527  1.6 

24  Connecticut  _  3,115  1.4 

25  South  Carolina   2,932  1.3 

26  Iowa   2,902  1.3 

27  Oklahoma   2,892  1.3 

28  Colorado   2  772  1  3 

29  Oreion   2,527  1.2 

30  Arizona   2,450  1.1 

31  Mississippi   2,429  1.1 

32  Kansas   2,369  1.1 

33  Arkansas   2J80  1.0 

34  WistVircinia   1^S78  .9 

35  Nebraska   1,574  .7 

36  Utah   1,367  .5 

37  New  Mexico.......  _  1,241  6 

38  Maine   1,097  .5 

39  Rhode  Island   929  .4 

40  Hawaiiv....*  '  915  .''4 

41  iJaho   905  .4 

42  New  Hampshire   887  ^.4 

43  Montana   786  .4 

44  Nevada  ^   702  .3 

45  South  Dikoti.   689  .3 

46  North  DakcU..:   657  .3 

47  DMrlct  ol  Columbia.  656  ,3 

48  Delaware   582  .3 

49  Vermont   493  .2 

50  Wyomlni   450  .2 

51  Alaska  ^   406  .2 


/ 

10.3  California   ^.316 

18.3  New  York   2.115 

24.4  Florida..^   1  603 

29.7  Pennsylvania   1,491 

34.8  Texas.. ..^   1,302 

39.7  Illinois   1,220 

43.9  Ohio   1,142 

47.9  Michitan   887 

51.2  New  Jersey..."   843 

53.8  Massachusetts  1  •  711 

56.4  Missouri.....  ^  $35 

58.9  North  Carolina   571 

61.3  Indiana   570 

63.6  Wisconsin   555 

65.8  Tennessee   492 

67.9  Georfia   488 

69.9  Viriinia  "  483 

71.8  Minnesota   470 

73.6  Alabama   421 

75.4  WashJ^ifton  V.  4tf 

77.2  Kentucky   393 

78.9  Iowa   381 

80.5  Maryland   380 

81.9  Louisiana   379 

83.2  Oklahoma   363 

84.5  Connecticut   356 

85.8  Kansas...   301 

87. 1  Arkansas   30Q 

g-3  Oreion   294 

j9.4  Arl/ona.....   289 

90.5  Mississippi   275 

91.6  South  Caiolini   269 

92.6  Colorado   239 

93.5  West  Viriinia  "  226 

94.2  Natffaska   204 

94.8  Maine   135 

94.5  Rhode  Island   123 

95  9  New  Mexico   109 

96.3  UUh  :  ,106 

56. 7  New  Hampshire.  >   /  98 

97.1  Idaho  ,   91 

97.5  South  Dakota   90 

97.9  Montana   83 

98.2  North  Dakota  "  80 

98.5  Diitrict  of  Columbia...  73 

98.8  Hawaii   70 

99.1  Nevada  -  .  61 

99. 4  Delaware   57 

99.6  Vermont   56 

99.8  Wyomlni  .S^...  36 

100.0  Alaska   .^..!VN*  10  ., 
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PART  1  ■ 
DEVELOF'MENTS  in  AGING:  1980 


May  13  (Uglslktlve  Day  April  27).  1981— Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Heinz,  from  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

(Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  363, 96th  Cong.] 


Chapter  1  ^ 

ECONOMlfc  PERFORMANCE^.d,ND 
ELDERLY  STATUS,  1980^ 

•    CHAPTER  HIGHLIGHTS 

Instability  and  volatility  characterized  the  Amer^an  economy  dur- 
ing 1980.  The  year  began  with  the  conclusion  of  theflongest  period  of 
sustained  economic  growfth  during  peacetime  in  U.Sr/iistory.  This  peak 
m  business  activity  was  accompanied  by  the  fastest  rat©  of  price  ad- 
vance m  more  than  30  years  and  record  high  interck  rates.  These  de- 
.  velopments  imposed  hardships  on  a  considerable  nbrtion  of  the.U.S. 
population.  •  / 

I.  U.S.  ECONOMY  PERFORMANCE  DURING  1980 

The  1980  recession'was  shorter  and  somewhat  milder  than  expected. 
As  the  year  began,  many  forecasters  anticipated  the  downturn  lasting 
through  the  end  of  1980  with  the  unemployment  rate  rising  to  well 
porcent-of  the  labor  force.  Instead,  real  gross  nation^ product 
Ir  vVqI  market  value  of  all  goods  and  services  prbducSd  in.the 
United  btotes  adjusted  for  price  changes,  declined  in  the  only  second 
quarter  of  the  year  and  rose  modestly  in  the  other  quarters.  The  un- 

l»Meao\"ffi"^^^^^^^  8cbmltt.  .peci.Urt 
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employment  rate  did  not  climb  above  8  percent,  and  averaged  about? 
7.5  percent  in  the  last  half  of  the  year.  ' 

Over  the  past  few  years,  policymakers  and  economists  have  tended 
to  underestimate  the  vigor  of- the  economy.  The  extent  of  this  mis- 
judgment  became  evident  ^^hen  the  Commerce  Department  completed 
an  extensive  reyision  of  the  GNP  and  its  components  in  December, 
1980,  This  revision  reflected  the  availability  of  new  data  sources,  such- 
as  the  1972  input-output  tables  and*  the  1977  censuses  of  business,  as 
well  as  improved  estimating  procedures.  The  new  figures  show  that 
the  economy  grew  at  an  avei^age  annual  rate  of  3.3  percent  between 
1967  and  1979,  significantly  higher  than  the  3  percent  mte  previously 
reported.  More  than  $60  billion  (in  1972  prices)  had  been  added  to 

^  the  level  of  real  GXP.  Much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  higher  estimates 
of  business  fixed  investment  and  exports.  Statistics  on  personal  income 
were  revised  sharply  upward  as  well.  Thi^?  new  information  suggests 

,  th^t  productivity,  investment,  and  savings  during  recent  years  were 
not  as  poor  as  previously  thought.  In  addition,  the  economy  was  oper- 

.  ating  much  closer  to  capacity  than  had  been  indicated,  accounting  for 
the  inflationary^  pressures  which  confounded  policymakers.  In  short, 
the  economy  has  been  healthier  than  believed.  •  '  -  -  ,  ' 
.  Imbalances  in  the  consumer  i-ector  and  Federal  monetary  policies 
are  widely  believed  ttrliave  been  the  major  cause  of  the  1980  recession. 
Spurred  by  unusually  lar^e  increases  in  prices  during  the  1975-79 
expansion,  consumer  spending  and  borrowing  advanced  at  an  extrejne- 
Iv  rapid  pace.  Tn  effect,  households  were  substituting  reaL  assets 

^  (homes,  automobiles,  precioui^  metals)  for  financial  assets.  Acquisition 
*  of  these  real  assets  was  financed  by  borrowing.  Consumer  installment 
credit  rose  by  71  percent,  between  1975  and  1979,  as  personal  savin^^ 
declined  from  8.6  to  5.3  percent  of  after-tax  income.  The  rise  in  debt 
ulso  outpaced  income  gains ;  disposable  personal  income'^'grew  by  just 
under  50 percent.  In  the  1980  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Adylsors  warned   %        ♦  , 

The  ratio  of  consilmer  debt  repayments  to  disposable  in- 
come has  risen  st^dily  in  recent  years,  reaching*  a  record 
peak  of  18  percent  in  the  third  quarter  of  1979.  The  increase 
in  this  ratio  Has  created  concern  that  consumers  are  becom- 
*>  ing  overextended  smd  has  also  raised  fears  that  a  high  repay- 
ment burden  might  act  as  a  strong  constraint  on  consumer 
spending  during  an  economic  downturn. 
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THe  consumer  sc*ctor  (tid  falter  during  the  early  months  of  1980  in 
response  to  soaring  interest  rartes  and  the  imposition  of  credit  controls/ 
The  second  quarter  ^^mp  was  concentrated  in  credit  sensitive  sectors; 
particularly  housing  and  motof^ vehicles.  These  two  areas  accounted 
for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  decline  in  output.  When  the  cost 
of  money  fell  sharply  betw(»pn  May  and  August  1980  and  credit  con- 
trols were  lifted,  the  ^onomy  began  to  improvS'and  continued  to 
expand  through  the  end  of  the  year.  By  the  end  of  1980,  economic  indi- 
cators, such  as  industrial  production,  total  emplojonent,  and  real  dis- 
posable income  had  nearly  returned  to  prerecession  levels. 

Although  the  economy  was  in  recession  during  1980,  inflation  re- 
mained^at  extremely  high  levels.  The  Consumer  Price  Index/tCPI), 
the  most  widely  used  and  best  known  measure  of  inflation,  increased 
about  13.5  percent  ^compared  with  an  11.3  percent  gain  in  197y.  Table 
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1  presents  the  1979  and  1980  rates  of  crain  in  selected  components  of 
the  CPI.  It  should  be  understood  thatl:he  CPI  is  a  weighted  average 
of  the  priceti  of  a  nqjrescntative  bundle  of  goods  and  services.  While 
it  ih  possible  that  the  price^s  of  all  the  items  included  in  that  typical 
market  btrsket  may  l>e  rising  at  the  same  rate,  it  is  more  likely  that 
some  prices  \\\\\  Ixi  increa.sinir  inoro  rapidly  than  the  average,  some 
prices  more  slowly,  and  some  prices  may  even  be  declining.  More- 
over, the^o  relati(jnshi{>s  are  not  stable;  that  is,  the  price  of  a  pivrticu- 
lar  ('x>iimi(Kiit)  will  not  always  l)e  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
averajre.  Price  changes  of  individual  items  reflect  the  market  condi- 
tions for  those  items. 

'table  1— consumer  pwce  index 

f  IPercent  chime  from  previouj  ye«f|  ' 

1979  1980 

All  items    -  -   H.3  13.5 

Food  and  beverages  -  -,-   10.8  8.5 

HouiJnI..',   ^'l  15.  J 

Apparel  and  upkeep   ♦  <  71 

TraMporUtlon   1*.3  17.8 

Medical  cart  :   9  3  10.9 

fntertalnmint   6.7  8.9 

Spaclthndexei,  ^,  ^  -  ^ 

Energy   25-2  30.9 

All  Items  leii  food   l  *  Jf-f 

Alt  Items  less  morttate  intereit   10.0  ii./ 

All  Items  leii  medjcal  care   UJ  13.6 

Alhlems  liii  energy   lO-J  ]\'^ 

All  items  le«  food  and  energy   9. '  12-  S 


Source:  U.S.\}epa:tm*nt  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  St^tiitiu. 

■Energy  |ind  housing  prices  posted  large  advances  in  1980.  The 
energy  component  of  the  CPI  ^  increased  By  a  staggering  31  percent, 
primarily  due  to  large  rises  in  the  price  of  imported  oil  and  the  phased 
decontrol  of  domestically  produced  crude  oil  prices.  Most  of  the  in- 
creases, however,  occurred  in  the  early  months  of  1980.^etween  June 
and  November  1980,  the  CPI  energy  component  was  virtually  un- 
changed and  prices  of  some  si^ecific  petroleum  products,  notably  gaso- 
line, actually  declinwl  in  some  months.  Excluding  tlie  energy  con\- 
ponent,  the  all  items  CPI  rose  by  11.0  percent  in  1980,  indicating  that 
nearly  2  percentage  p4)ints  of  the  total  CPI  increase  was  attribirtable 
to  energy  costs. 

Sj)arked  by  substantial  increases  in  the  cost  of  homeownership,  the 
housing  component  of  tJ^e  CPI  rose  by  more.than  15  percent  last  year. 
Over  thp  course  of  1080  the  housing  component  fluctuated  sharply, 
reflecting  thovolntilitj  of  mortgage  interest  rates.  Contract  mortgage 
interest  costs,  whirh  iucludes  interest  rates  and  loan  origination  fees 
"(points) ,  rose  nearly  3fHpercent  in  1980. 

ThV  CPI  is  not  the  on^y  available  measure  of  price  changes,  another 
gage  is  the  implicit  price  deflator  for  personal  consumption  expendi- 
'^tures.  which  some  anal\sta  believers  a  more  accurate  yardstick  than 
the  CPI.  In  theory,  th^se  two  price  indexes  are.  measuring  the  same 


'Thl?  componpnt  Incldd^'Syonly  prlcp«  of  dln»ot  t-oiiHumpr  ptirrhnKOH  of  energy  for  tho 
home  and  tpr  motor  veblcleR  j  . 
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thing,  prices  paid  by  consumers,  and  should  increase  at  the  same 
rate.  Only  rarely,  however,  do  the  two  behave  identically.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1980  the  deflator  rose  by  10.2  percent,  sif^nificantly  lower  than 
the  (^PI  rise.  ThiA  primarily  reflects  the  different  construction  of  the 
ind^xj^The  OPT  measures  only  changes  in  prices,  while  the  consump- 
.  tion  ileHator  lueUhure.s  i  hanges  in  both  prices  and  the  composition  of 
iteiuft  purcliased.  A  reconciliation  of  the  rate  qf  change  in  the  CPI  and 
^tl^e  consumption  deflator  for  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1980  is 
provaletl  in  the  follow  ing  table.  The  table  shows  the  CPI  rising  much 
more  rapiilly  than  t})e  tleflator,  mostly  due  to  the  differing  treatment 
of  homeownership  costs. 

TABU  2 -RECONCILIATION  OF  PERCENT  CHANGES  IN  THE  IMPLICIT  PRICE  DEFLATOR  FOR  PERSONAL  CON- 
SUMPTION  EXPENDITURES  AND  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  JOR  ALL  URBAN  CONSUMERS 

(Seasonally  id|usted| 

1980 


First  Second 
;arter  quarter 


Implicit  price  deflator  for  personal  c7)nsuniption  expenditures  (percent  change  at  annual  .  12  10^ 
Ltn.                                                    >                                    i   ,  ' 

Contribution  of  shifting  weights  in  PCE  ,   _.5l  ——2 

Newautos...                       _                                                         !I"  '  —4  3 

Gasoline  and  oil  ^     —  5\  —6 

Electricity,  gas.  fu^l  oil.  and  coal  _   — 1  0  t  *7 

furniture  and  household  equipment  .  —7  I  —  4 

Food  purchased  for  off-premise  consumption   .6  L3 

Purchased  meals  and  beverages.. „  _     —  3  ^2 

Clothinc and  shoes    _.4  l!o 

Housing  „   -.-  - 

Other   ...]...!!'"..!.  -!3  .  i-3 

Contritrtjtions  of  dift^ences  in  weights  of  comparable  CPI  and  PCE  expenditure  components..  —14  — !t 

Gasoline  and  oil  ^   —1*7     •  —'5 

Electmty.  ait.  fuel  oil.  and  coal   -_.'2  —.  4 

Househcid  furnishings  _             .  '    ,2  .2 

Food  at  hom%  and  away  from  home                     _     —  6  1 

Apparel  commodities    ^„  _  _   \ 

Rent  !  -!3  -!3 

Othe'  -  -  -   ,     1.1  8 

Contributions  tt  PCE  expenditures  components  not  compatable  with  CPI  components   —1.0    '     — .S 

Newautos                                                                              \  _  1  q 

Net  purchases  of  used  autos   -'l  -.3 

Owner-occupied  ftonfarm  and  farm  dweltlnrs—^pice  rent  ,  .'                 ...  -  9  -.3 

Current  expenditures  by  nonprofit  institutions                                  .  .  ,           '      .2  o' 

Other  _    ^    -!l  0 

Plus  Contribution  of  CPI  expenditure  components  not  comparable  with  PCE  components  12  2  3 

New  autos  '   -.2  -.1 

Used  jutos   __  ,  "  — *3  —'.J 

Homeownership        ....                    ,   [ 21  3  6 

Other.  -      [I  -.4  -.3 

less  Contribution  of  differ«>nces  in  seisonal  adjustment.  _   — *1  0 

Equals  Consumer  Price  Index,  all  iten^  (percent  change annual  rat^)   16.9  13.7 

SourCi  Survey  of  Currer.t  Business,  A u lust  ^80.  p.  3. 

Government  ecQUomic  ppli^^y  durinjij  1080  was  aimed  at  reducing 
influtionary  pressures  rather  than  stimulating  economic  growth. 
Fiscal  policy  was  relatively  restrictive.  The  Federal  budget  deficit  did 
Imlloon  to  $r)J).r>  hillion^  in  fiscal  year  1080,  but  this  represents  only  2.3 
perreiit  of  nonnnal  GNP.  significantly  lower  than  the  percentage  ^dur- 
ing the  1073-75  recession.  Moreover,  the  rise  in. the  deficit  was  mainly 
nttributablr  to  the  automatic  ^tabilizers  in  the  budget  (e.g.,  unemploy- 
ment insnniTK  e  benefits)  rather  than  new  antirecession  spending  pro- 
grams. Fnliko  during  some  previous  sliimps,  Federal  tAx  liabilities 
were  not  reduced  in  order  to  stimulate  economic  activity. 
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Monetary  policy  played  ft  major  role  in  shaping  economic  develop- 
ments (luring  mo.  For  bome  time  the  primary  focus  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  been  to  slow  economic  growth  and  thereby  curb  rising 
prices.  In  recent  testimony  before  Congress;  Paul  Volcker,  Chairman 
of  rhe  lioard  of  (io\ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  described 
the  current  role  of  monetary  policy.  He  stated : 
U      That  role  requires  that  the  Federal  Reserve  apply  the  meas- 
ured, persistent  restraint  on  growth  in  money  and  credit  that 
is  necessary  to  drain  thejnomentum  from  inflationary  forces 
in  the  economy  and  to  encourage  a  return  to  stability  in  prices 
and  unit  costs. 

Preliminary  statistics  suggest  that  the  Federal  Reserve  was  unable 
to  achieve  ''measured,  persistent  restraint"  of  money  growth.  Money 
growth  %vas  \ery  uneven  over  the  coiu^se  of  1080.  Between  February 
and  May,  the  narrowly  defined  money  supply,  M-lA,  declined  at  an 
annual  rate  of  6.2  percent,  and-rrJse  at  a  12.5-percent  annual  rate  be- 
tween Jidvancl  Xov  ember.  Frmn  the  fourth  quarter  1979  to  the  fourth 
quarter M-lA  rose  5.1  percent,  about  the  same  rate  of  gain  as 
during  the  preceeding  four  quarters.  This  increase  was  well  within  the 
target  growth  ranges  established  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Growth  ojp  the  more  hroadlv  defined  monetary  aggregates,  however^ 
was  around  the  upper  limit  of  the  target  ranges. 


v          TABLE  3,-^ROWTH  IN  MONETARY  AND  BANK  CREDIT  AGGREGATES 
|Perc§?fl  ch^ngel  ^ 

ActutI 

Fedeitl  ReservQ  tirfer. 

*  Item 

•                       1978  IV  to  1979  IV      l979jlV  to  1980  IV 

1979  IV  to  1930  IV 

M-IB«  

M-2«  

  5.0  5.1 

  7.7  7.4 

  9.0  9.9 

  9.8  10.0 

  12.3  7.9 

4 

6  ^ 

6  -9 

>  M-1 A  IS  curriiKy  plus  private  demind  deposits,  net  of  deposits  due  toforei(;n  crmmerciil  banks  ind  official  institutions. 
3  M-IB  is  M-1  A  plus  Ofthftr  checkable  deposits  'Inegottibte  order  of  withdrawal  accounts,  accounts  subject  to  automatic 

transfer  servtce,  :'edlt  unjon  share  draft  balancM.  and  demand  deposits  at  mutual  lavinfs  banks)     ^    ^  ..  ^ 
iM-2  Is  |yi-lB plus  overnifht  repurchase  aireemfnts(RP's) issued  by  commercial  banks,  overnight  Eurodolla6.deposits 

held  bv  U.S.  noflbank  residents  at  Caribbean  branches  of  U^.  banks,  monry  market  mutual  funds  shares,  and  savings  and 

tmall  time  deposits  at  all  dcposi^ofy  institutions.  ,  ,  ,  . 

I M-3  i»      plus  large  time  deposits  at  all  ifspository  mstitutlons  anikerm  RP  s  issued  by  commercial  banks  and  savings 

and  loan  associations. 

>  Bank  credit  is  total  loans  and  investments  plus  loans  soid  at  all  commercial  banks 

Source Boani  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  -Reserve  System. 

II.  incomVof  the  aged^ 

In  1978,  the  median  income  of  families  headed  by  persons  age  65  and 
over  %vas  .$10,12-^— a  little  over  half  that  of  families  in  which  the  head 
was  le.sH  than  65  ($18,939).  The*median  inconie  of  aged  unrelated  in- 
dividuals (i.e.,  persons  aged  65  and  over  living  outside  a  family 
setting  was  $4,211,  compared  to  $8,178  ifor  nonaged  unrelated 
individuals.  "  ^ 

a  Informntlon  nbout  the  Income  irtntus  of  .the^fc  reported  In  thl«  section  coxnea  from 
the  March  1079  Current  Population  Survey  (CHf^Annual  Income  Information  for  1970 
win  not  be  available  until  spring  1981. 


The  aged  depetd  heavily  upon  income  from  sources  other  than  earn- 
ings for  their  support.  In  1978,  16  percent  of  aged  unrelated  in- 
^  dividuals  reported  that  they  had  income  from  earnings,*  with  half 
'  having  earnings  lei>s  than  $2,505.  In  comparison,  85  percent  of  n6n-* 
aged  Unrelated  indiv  iduals  reported  that  they  had  income  from  earn- 
ings, with  hal f  of  them  earning  more  than  $8,991.  Similarly,  48  percent' 
of  families  with  an  aged  head  had  income  from  earnings,  compared  to 
94  percent  of  the  families  in  which  the  head  was  less* than' 65;  the^ 
median  dollar  amount  earneii  was  $6,700  and  $8,310  respectively. 

Social  security  was  an  important  source  of  income  for  the  aged.  In 
1978,  slightly  over  90  percent  of  the  families  with  an  aged  head  and 
aged  unrelated  individuals  had  income  from  this  source.''  The  median 
amount  re<^eived  was  $2,098  for  aged  unrelated  individuals  and  $4,769 
for  families  in  which  the  head  was  65  or  older.  While  being  an  im- 
portant source  of  income,  social  security  was  not  usuall:w^he  sole 
source  of  income  for  aged  families  and  aged  unrelated  inflividuals. 
Onljr'  about  15  percent  of  aged  unrelated  individuals  and  6  percent  of 
*  the  families  with  an  aged  head  reported  that  social  security  was  their 
sole  source  of  income  during  the  year. 

Approximately  one-quarter  of  aged  unrelated  individuals  and  two- 
fifths  of  the  families  with  an  aged  head  reported  that  they  received, 
income  from  private  ox  Federal  pensions  during  the  year;  the  median 
amount  received  from  these  sources  was  $2,397  and  $2,999  respectively. 

About  12  percent  of  aged  unrelated  individuals  and  8  percent  of 
the  families  with  aged  heads  received  income  from  the  supplemeintal 
security  income  (SSI)  program.  Of  those  receiving  income  from  this 
source,  the  median  annual  p^ynient  reported  by  unrelated  individuals 
was  $1,052,  and  $1^27  for  families  in  which  tjie  head  was  65  years  of 
ago  or  older.  ' .  ' 

A  large  proportion  of  the  aged  had  income  from  annuities,  divi- 
deitds,  rents,  and  other  periodic  sources.  Among  aged  unrelated  in-: 
dividuals,  62  percent  had  income  from  these  sourees,  with  half  of  these 
receiving  less  than  $825  over  the  course  of  the  year.  Approximately  70 
percent  of  ^the  families  with  an  aged  head  had  income  from  these 
sources,  with  half  of  these  receiving  less  than  $1^01. 

In  1978, 13.9  percent  of  the  approximately  23,175,000  persons  age  65 
and  over  had  incomes  less  thffnihe^official  poverty  line.*'  The  incidence 
of  poverty  was  higher  for  the  "very  old"  (age  85  and  over)  (19  per- 
cent) than  for  those  who  were  between  the  ages  of  65  and  74  (11.6 
percent).  The  incidence  of  poverty  was  higher  for  aged  families  (16.7 
percent)  thau  for  aged  males  (10  percent).  The  black  aged  had  a 
povert}^  r4ite  (33.9  percent)  nearly  three  times  higher  than  that  of 
the  white  aged  (12.1  percent).  Aged,persons  living  within  a  family 
setting  had  a  lower  incidence  of  poverty  than  a^d  unrelated  individ- 
uals. About  7.6  percent  of  the  aged  who  lived  in  families  were  poor, 
compared  to  27  percent  of  those  who  lived  outside  a  family  setting. 

-elf-em"^^^^^^^  '°  """^^^  """^  Mlarle«,  and  net  Income  from  farm  and  nonfam 

•  InchiilM  railroad  retirement  beneflta. 
AK«n5«.^J-''-iV#o  n'i"."!  ^''^^l^^nakj*' )  Poverty  index  waa  $3,217  for  a  single  person  age 
65  and  OTer.  and  $.3,944  for  a  coaple  In  which  the  head  wna  age  65  or  over. 
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INCOME  OF  AGED  AND  NONAGED  FAmIlIES  AND  UNREUTEO  INDIVIDUALS,  1978 
*  {By  souree  ind  medtin  doiUr  impunt  recilved] 

 .  a  ^  J  !  

Families  "  *^nreUttd  indmduels 

^  '  Heed  leu    Heed  age  6^ 

Income  souret  and  nvedian  dollar  amdunt  than  65        and  over    Less  than  65      65  and  over 

Total...  ^   49,293,829  .   8,510,153  17,253,5rt  7,610,354 

Median  Income.. .Ir-   >18,939  •    U0,124  $8,178  S4,211 

An  sources   49,029,444  8,492,609  16,516.181  7,588,173 

Percent  of  total   §9.5  §9.8  95.7  99.7 

Median  doiUr  amount  received   M9, 978  UO,  148  >  18, 632  S4, 218 

Earnings*  ^-i  ^.   46,445,765  4,089,751  14,592,822  1,238,430 

Percent  of  total  A.   /§4.2  48.1  84.6  16.3 

Median  dollar  amSuntUecetved   518,310  J6,700  !8,991  J2,505 

Sources  other  than  earninfV.^   37,411,209  8,394,182  10,921,474  7,528,522 

Percent  of  total  r>rr!?r...— ..:   75.9  98.6  63  3  r  98.9 

Median  dollar  amount  received..-   Jl,002  J7,031'  .  J560  S3, 926 

Public  nsistance«.:   3,271,787  205,^14  •  408,699  104,910 

Percent  of  trtal   6.6  2.  4  2.4  .  1.4 

Median  dollai  amount  ;ecelved   J2,120  H,441  ,      Jl,562  ^  $443 

Supplemental  security  income   910,929  689,ni/     419,482  923,388 

Percent  of  toUl  !   1.8  8.1V  2.4  12.1 

Midian  dollar  amount  received   11,552  U,227  $1,805  Sl,052 

Social  security,  railroad  retirement..   5,456,836  ^    7,829,884  1,335,  173  7,036.975 

PercentoftoUl  i......  11.1  \  92.0  7.7  ^  92.5 

Median  ddlar  amount  received   $3,069  \     14,769  !  2,562  U998 

Private  and  Fedeial  pensions  '  3,012,508  | -3, 325, 581  723,325   .  1,915547 

.   PercentoftoUl   6.1  39.1  4.2  25.1 

Median  dollar  amount  received.;..,   Ji622  /      $2,999^  S2,964  J2,397 

Veterans  payments,  unemployment  compensa-  f 

tlon,worl(man'scompen$ation  1...  7,301,395  798,391  1,780,090  600,184 

Percent  of  total   14. 8  9. 4  10. 3  7. 9 

Median  ddlar  amount  received..-.  \.  $999  SI,  390  1933  n,078 

All  other  sources*   30,192,286  5,966,521  8,789,249  4,728,111 

Rercent  of  tcUl  6P.2  70.1*  50.9  62.1 

Midian  dollar  amount  received  ......  %m  SI,  201  S175  S825 

^The  sum  of  money  waies  or  salary,  and  net  income  from  farm  and  nonfarm  self*employment 

<  Public  assistance  payments  such  as  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  and  seneral  assistance.  Seperate  payments 
received  for  hotpital  or  other  medical  care  (vendor  payments)  are  excluded  from  this  item. 

<  Includes.  Aanui  lies,  alimony,  reiular  contributions  from  persons  notlivins  in  the  family,  and  other  periodic  income. 

Note  Table  prepared  by  CRS.  Fifures  are  based  upon  the  resident  noninstitutionalized  civilian  population,  and  the  non^ 
civilian  population  who  were  not  living  in  military  barracks.  Figures  are  subject  to  sampling  error.  Cell  counts  greater  than 
75,000 have  approximately  a  95- percent  chance  of  being  accurate  within  20  percent  Cells  with  lower  counts  will  have  less 
tccurKy.  < 

Source:  March  19^CurrentPopulatidnStj(vey  (CPS).  •  . 

A.  Social  Security 

An  automatic  cost-of-living  adjustment  or  "escalator^'  provision  was 
added  to  the  social  security  program  in  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  with  the  first  autwnatlc  adjustment  taking  effect  in 
July  1975.  In  each  of  th^  6  years,  1975  through  1980,  benefits  have 
been  automatically  increased,  since  tho, Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI) 
increased  by  at  least  3  percent  during  the  measuring  period  preceding 
each  of  these  increases.  An  automatic  increase  is  "triggered''  for  July 
of  a  given  year  if  the  CPI  has  increa_sed  by  at  least  3  percent  from  the 
first  qiiart;er  of  the  previous  year  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  current 
year.  Thus,  there  is,  on  averj\ge,  a  10-  to  U-month  lag  between  the  time 
the  loss  of  purchasing  po^S  takes  place  and  the  time  when  benefits 
are  correspondingly  inci%^d.  Semiannual  increa.ses  would  xeduce 
this  la(j  time  to  7  to  8  months,  but  would  increase  program  costs  by 
several  billion  dollars  annually.  Social  .<5ecurity  benefits  were  increased 
by  14.3  percent  in  July  1980  bccaus*  the  CPI  increased  by  14.3  percent 
.between  the  first  quarter  of  1979  and  the  first  quarter  of  1980.  Supple- 


Ttitfl  Kectton  was  prepared  by  Naocy  Miller^  Income  Maintenance  Section.  Education 
and  Public  Welfare  Division. 
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\  mentel  security  income  (SSI)  benefits  paid  to  the  elderly  and,  the  dis- 
abled are  indexed  m  exactly  Ahe  same  way,  and  therefore  those  ben^- 
hts  also  mcreased  by  14.3  percent  in  June  1980. 
^      Although  the  cost-of-Jivmg  escalator  continues  to  serve  its  original 
•    objective  of  preserving  the  purchasing  power  of  social  security  bene- 
fits that  would  otherwise  be  eroded  by  inflation,  the  size  of  recent  • 
automatic-  increcCs<Js  has  stimulated  a  great  deal  of  comment  and  re- 
evahiation  of  the  automatic^bencfit  increase  provision  as  it  operates 
in  current  law.  Ironically,  one  of  the  reasons  wfiy  an  automatic  bene- 
fit mcreaso  provision  was  introduced  was  in  hopes  that  it  would  hold 
•riown^the  cost  of  the  programs  by  ^eliminating  the  need  for  Congress 
to  enact  ad  hoc  increases  from  time  to  tiilie— increases  which  were 
.    lablo  to  exceed  the  actual  increase  iri  the  CPI  since  ttte  previous  ad 
•  2?£  Imv^^"^^"^'       ^'^•''^•Pprcent  increase  in  July  1980  by  it^lt  added 
W  billion  to  the  cost  of  the  social  security  programs.'  Not  only  does 
this  large  incre^s^  have  afi  effect  on  the  overall  Federal  budget  and  on 
the  financial  status  of  the  social  security  trust  funds  in^particular.  but 
It  causes  some  diminished  confidence  in  the  system  and  resentment  on 
the  part  of  current  workers,  many  of  whose  wages  are  not  keeping 
pju»  with  inflation.  The  benefit  increase  itself  may  be  contributing  to 
inflationary  pressures. 

Some  ^vc  suggested  that  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  urban 
workers  niivy  not  be  the  best  measure  for  delerniining  how  large  bene- 
^  ht  increases  should  be.  A  number  of  studies  have  shown  that  the  elderly 
'  have  spending  patterns  systematically  different  from  those  of  the 
urban  worker  population.  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey  data  from 
the  early  1970's  suggest  that  families  with  a  head  of  household  over 
6.>  spend  more  of  their  incomes  on  food,  health  carC,  fuel,  and  utilities, 
and  less  on  housing,  transportation,  and  clothing  than  families  in  gen- 
eral.  Analysis  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  TBLS),  how- 
ever, suggests  that  an  experimental  CPI  constructed  specifically  ' 
for  the  elderly  wou\d  not  have  yielded  results  very  different  from  the 
overall  CPI  during  the -years  1973-78.  Intere^tirgly,  tlie  BLS  study 
showed  the  cost  of  living  increasing  at  a  slightly  lower  rate  for  tl^C^ 
elderly  than  for  the  population  at  large,  while  a  more  recent  study  by 
Data  Re.sources.  Inc.  (DRI) ,  suggests'  that  the  cost  of  living  increased 
at  a  slightly  higher  rate  for  consumers  over  55  than  for  consumers'  ^  » 
under  55  during  the  1970's.  In  other  words,  it  is  nbt  clear  that  an  alter- 
native CPI  con.stnicted  around  the  spending  patterns  typical  of  el- 
derly persons  would  usually  result  in  either  higher  or  lower  benefit 
increases  for  elderly  social  .security  beneficiaries.  In  addition,  using  a 
different  price  index  for  elderly  and  nonelderly  beneficiaries  might 
confuse  the  public  and  create  additional  opportunities  for  administra- 
tive error.  Other  population  subgroups  might  .seek  special  cost-of- 
uymg;  indexes  tailored  to  their  typical  spending  patterns,  further  com- 
plicating  the  issue. 

The  CPI  now  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  annual  benefit  - 
increase  has  also  been  criticized  for  overemphasizinff  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  housing  as  a  component  in  the  overall  rise  in  the  cost  of 
hvmg.  The  Carter  budget  just  released  recommends  a  new  way  of 
counting  housing  costs  in  the  CPI,  called  a  "rental  equivalency" 

•  Office  of  the  Actbary,  Social  Secarity  Administration. 
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measure.  Findings  from  studies  to  date,  however,  are  so  mixed  that  it 
simply  is  not  clear  that  this  alternative  housing  cost  measure  or  any  of 
the  others  that  have  been  suggested  is  a  better,  or  more  accurate, 
measure  of  tnie  cost  or  that  it  will  result  in  a  consistently  higher  or 
lower  overall  CPI. 

^    B.  Private  Pensions 

Pension  benefits  can  l^>e  significantly  affected  by  inflation.both  before 
as  well  as  after  retirement.  While  soi  lal  security  and  Federal  pension 
plans  an»/  indexed,  private  pensions  generall>  do  not  provide  automatic 
cast-of-living  adjul5tnients  (COLA^s)  mainly  because  the  costs  of 
dping  so  are  unpredictable  and  can  be  extremely  high.  Surveys  show 
that  only  a  small  number  of  private  pension  plans  ha\  e  adopted  auto- 
matic COLA's.  Those  that  do  usually  have  a  3-percent  **cap"  on'any 
increase.  Most  pension  plans  do,  however,  extend  pension  increases  to 
their  retirees  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  Almost  always  they  are 
eijther  collectively  bargained  for.  or  el>e  .made  available  at  the  em- 
ployer's initiative.  These  adjustments,  however,  do  not  keep  pace  with 
the  rate  of  inflation.  •  , 

Inflation  has  a  relatively  greater  detrimental  inipact  On  a  retiree 
who  places  greater  reliance  on  a  nonindexed  or  partiallv  indexed  pen- 
sion to  maintain  a  preretirement  st^dard  of  living.  Inflation,  in  turn, 
may  cause  greater  reliance  to  be  j>laced  by  present  and  future  retirees 
,  on  social  security  by  lessening  the  role  that  pensions  play  in  the  oyerall 
retirement  income  scheme. 

The  combined  effects  of  increases  ij^ongevity  and  early  withdrawal 
from  the  labor  force  means  a  lonfrer^terval  between  the  cessation  of 
gainful  employment  and  death.  While  a  considerable  number  of  work- 
ers retire  early,  the  trend  may  be  bottoming  out.  Wli ether  the  increase 
in  tl^  permissible  mandatory  retirement  age  from  65  to  70  under  the 
1978  rAge  Discrimination  in  Employment  Amendments  and  the  rela- 
tively high  rates  of  inflation  currently  being  experienced  jvill  reverse 
•  'this  trend  remains  to  be  seen.  Surveys  show  that  continued  inflation  Is 
expected  to  have  an  effect  on  retirement  decisions. 

Work  disintrentives  exist  for  continuing  Employment  beyond  age  65. 
Pension  plahs  are  not  required  to  provide  additional  pension  contribu- 
tions or  benefit  accnials  for  service  performed  after  age  65.  Although 
a  worker  will  be  entitled  to  a  higher  social  security  bencJfit  through  de- 
layed retirement  credits,  he  or  she  might  suffer  an  "opportunity  cost" 
by  not  drawing  social  security  benefits  at  age  65.  The  effect  of  these 
fai'toi-s  on  a  retirement  decision  is  not  clear.  Given  tiie  prospects 
of  continijed  double-digit  inflation,^however,  the  ability  of  indiviauals 
to  maintain  their  preretirement  standard  of  living  will  be  seriously 
challenged. 
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Chapter  -2  .  - 

REmEME]?JT  INCOME 

.  CHAPTER  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  year  1980  ended  and  1981  began  with  a  sizable  jump  in  the  pay- 
S^a  i^^-  Y'i^l  liave  to  pay  social^security  taxes  on  thelffrst 

!g29,700  of  income  in  1981,  up  from  $25,900  in  1980.  The  tax  rate  in- 
creases from  6.13  to  6.65  percent  for  both  employer  and  employees.  For 
iJf"^.^^  o^^^^ioF*^'       ™"^imutn  tax  paid  will  iiicrease  to  a 
A  °r        mpre  than  last  yeaj  (up  24  percent). 

_At  the  same  time,  retirees  under  social  security  will  get  a  better 
Bmk  during  1981  on  their  outside  earned  ino^me.  Those  agnd  65  to  71 
will  be  able  to  earn  up  to  $5,500  instead  of  $5,000,  the  1980  ceiling. 
Those  under  65  will  Ravea  $^,08a  ceiling  on  earnings,  up  from  $3,720. 
Any  eafi-nings  over  these  amdunts  are  subject  to  an  offset.  For  every  $2 
earned  in  excess  of  the  limit,.$l  in  benefits  is  dedjicted. 

In  spite  of  th^  significant  increases  in  the  payroll  tax^  the  social 
seointy  system  faces  serious  fiscal  crises-both  short  term  and  long 

Election  year  1980  revealed  an  un^sv  tension  between  retired  voters 
dependent  upon  socia  secunty  in  a  double-digit  inflation  economy, 
and  an  American  public,  whose  economic  mo^  fiad  turned  conserva- 
„n™/S^/w  ?l^^°'"  *';'*^'*'^''^  ^"  Government  spending  and  a  bal- 
«/lniV^^  y^*^  T'?'  "^^""^^y  estimated  to  make  up  a  sub- 

stantial percentage  of  the  total  national  budget,  it  is  certain  that  ef- 
forts to  cut  spendmg  aftd  reduce  deficits  will  include  close  scnitiny  of 
the  whole  social  secunty  pix^gram.  •  . 

T.  SOCIAL  SECURITY:  MAJOR  CHANGES  AWAIT  1981 

nn^'iJnS  ^1*^  forecaste  of  .short-'tehn'cash  flow  problems 

and  long-term  deficits  in  the  social  security  trust  funds.  Congress 
(With  a  few  minor  exceptions)  avoided  tackling  these  major  financial 
cn.ses.  Nevertheless.  1980  proved  vnluable  as  a  sounding  board  for  po.s- 
sinie  new  directions  as  .<=everal  nPt,ional  commissions  issued  recommen- 

l»„l!?I!L'*""  !}^,^'\  VJ^^*^'^^  °"  ^g'nsr  clo.sed  the  year,  with  a  series  of 
heanngs  on  "Social  Security:  What  Changes  Are  Necessary?" 

A.- Short-  akd  Loxo-TEli^  Financino  Isstjes  - 

Jr^gsnite  1977  Social  Security  Amendments  designed  ta 'insure 

for  several  decade^  reports  by  the  Social  Security  . 
Board  of  Tru.stees'  have  pointed  to  serious  short-  and  long-tem 
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The  most  recent  report  from  the  Trustees  issued  on  June  17,  19«0, 
forecast  the  following  likely  events  using  their  "intermediate" 
assumptions:^    ^  /  \         '      -  *  . 

— Tne  old-age  survivors  insurance \OASI)  tnist  fund  Vhich  pays 
retirement  and  surv|vor  benefits  will  nm  into  cash-flow  diffi-  * 
culties  in  late  1981./     j    '  * 
— Ip  1982,  the  OASI  ^nd  /ill  be  exhausted>. 
—From  1983  to'  201Qf,  OASI  reserved  will  incm^  and  then  fall 
^ff  again  as  >the  mhy  boom  begins  to  retire. 
—Sometime  betwe^  2Q20  and  2025,  OAST  funds  wiH  become 

exhausted^^-i^in. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  early  1980  brought  a  level  of  liigh 
inflation  .reachinjj  almost  18  perceitt.*rouple>d  with  rising  imemploy- 
ment,  the^e  economic  developments  only  Iieightened  trends  that  hud 
been  noticed  earlier.  In  concludmg  their  report,  theJCo^stees  made 
the  following  statement/    .  f 

.  The  actuarial  estimates  presented  in  this  report^are  based 
upon  economic  ana  demographic  assum'ptions  which  are  in- 
evitnbly  subject  tp  considerable  uncertaiijty.  Th^  a^unip- 
tions  and  estijriate^  that  appear  in  this  report  were  necessarjly  - 
prepared  beftre'the  most  recent  changes  in  the  economy  were 
known.  Current  evidence  indicates  tliat  the  economy  has 
moved  into  a  recession  and  is  weakening  rapidly.  Therefore, 
revised  short-range  projections  will  probably  be  necessary 
in  the  near  future  as  more  information  becomes  available 
about  f he  intensity  of  the  changes  in  the  economy.  Over  the 
longer  term,  uncertainty  is,  of  course,  an  even  more  difficult 
factor.  Howe/er,  the  Board  believeS^hat  the  long-range  esti»- 
mate^  pref;emed  in  this  report  will  remain  useful  for  a  longer  | 
period  of  time  because  tfiey  are  less  sensitive  to  changes  in 
the  short- rtinge  economic  conditions. 

Over  the  short  term  the  OxVSI  trust  fund  will  face  financial 
strains  Requiring  i^olicy  actions.  Without  such  actions,  thd 
OASX/fi^d  would  he,  depleted  injate  1981  or  early  1982,  de-  ' 
pending  on  the  course  of  the  ecoRomy.  Reallocation^  of  the 

*Th«»  pAvroU  tax  now  provide*  income  for  three  different  trust  fund«  admlnl«fered J^y 
tho  SorlM  Security  Admlnlstnrtlon  The  old-ape  R:irvlvor«  Insurance  trtiKt  f'»nd  tOASj) 
whleh  IV the  1arire«t  and  navji  heneftt«  to  retli-ees  and  their  Rtirvlt'om  and  dependents,  the 
dUtAbUljv  trurft  fund  «DI»  which  nayK^lwibllltv  heneflt«.  and  thp  hHlMi  Insurance  truHt 
fund  ilU)  whioh-pavs  for  me-Mcare.  na>t  A.  or^ hospitalization.  The  1080  81  payroll  tax 
rateti  ^ere  divided  as  follows  amohK  the  thw?  funds  r 


j  OAfll 

DI 

HI. 

Total 

  *  4,70 

0.5^ 

'1.05 
1.30 

fi.l» 

This  rate  Is  paid  both  bv  the^r(iplover  and  the  employee,  »    ^  . «, 

In  maktnfT  their  Drofectlons)  the  Tnisteen ^ro^  er  the  next  TO  years  for  the  OASI  ana 
DI  trust  funds  For  the  HI  trust  fund,  they  coifr  only  the  next  25  years 

These  future  cost  estimates  are  preDared  ftsInT  three  alternative  sets  of  aswimptlons. 
referred  to  as  "ontlmJstlr.'  nntermedlate."  anfl  "pessimistic  '  Most  Important  Is  the  Inter- 
mediate prolertinn  For  e*lch  set  of  SHsuroptlons.  a  different  estimate  lHm»»de  fo*;  such 
imnortent  variables  as  mortality  fertility,  net  Immljrrtitlon,  Inflation.  amTothers  Projer 
tlons  of  this  type  'made  so  lontr  Into  the  future  have  a  lessening  dcjrreKof  certainty,  yet 
*hey  do  furnish  inslKbt  Intc^  later  conseouenccs  of  the  existing  program  and  possihle 
cbanice«. 
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tax  rates  between  OASI  and  DI  would  postpone  depletioB 
until  the  latter  half  of  1982  or  early  1983. 

Following  the  year's  early  high  inflation,  trust  fund  news  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  Each  year  the  administration  updato^>  iti>  budget 
projections  iu  Jal\  Thi*  adniiiiistration\s  1980  -niidsejiMon"  forecast 
predicted  that  the/OASI  trust  fund  woidd  be  depleted  in  November 
1981.  ^  .  ' 

1.  SOLI  TIONS  t6  SIIOUT-TERM  problems 

.  Durin^)^  tlie  iourst*  of  the  \ejrr,  M  ^oral  approaches  sifi fat  ed  to  solve 
the  short  term  cash  flow  problem  j>pelU«d  out  by  the  Tru>tee.s.  The 
major  proposals  were :  ^  '  •  . 

—J?nUk}(  a/ian:  Ix)wer  the  |>ercent  of  payroll  tax  ^^oin^  to  the  rel- 
atively solvent  disabilitv  insurance  (DI)  trust  fiind  and  add  it 
to  the  threatened  OASI  fund. 
-  IntrrfuntI  horratrintj :  Instead  of  actualjv  chanfjinfi:  the  rates  of 
the  three  funds,  })erinit  a  fund  threatened  by  cash-flow  difficulties 
^     to  borrow  from  fund^?  that  are  sohent,  then  reintbiy^e  later  with 
^  interest. 

Y^orr(rfring  from  fhf  'Trea-mnj:  Ratlief  than  borrow  from  other 
funds,  permit  an  endangered  fund  to  borrow  ^rom  general  rev- 
enues and  pay  back  the  fban  with  interest  after  reserves  have 
built  up  a^ain.  *  . 

Cjmnten  ur!J(  al  financm//  from  general  ret'enues:  Permit  the 
«  trust  fund  to  use  general  revenues  to  make  iip  Tasses  when  high 
unemployment  reduces  social  security  revenue. 
— In'ttrf  (/(tifhil  rert  rnus  to" pay  all  or  part  of  the  health  hi.wranrr 
i  f!!)  fnh(h  A  major  ivconiinendation  of  the  1979  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Social  Security,  this  proposal,  by  substituting  general  rev- 
enue funds  for  part  or  all  of  HI,. would  permit  either  the  payrOjl  * 
tax  to  be  reduced  or  the  perccnt^oin^  to  the  OASI  fiind  to  be 
increased.  r 

2.  KKAM^OATION'  fxi)  ir.R.  7«70 

Despite  piTw cupation  with  the  ejections.  Congress  did  see  it.s  way 
dear  to  i-eallocate  the  payroll  tax  rates  l)etween  the  OAST  and  the 
DJ  funds  for  calendar  vearft  1980  and  1981.  Signed  int>o  law  bv  PWi- 
dent  CaHer  on  October  9.  1980,  Public  taw  90-403  (iXji-JOTO^  shifts 
income  from  tiro  PI  fund  to  the  OAST  fimd.  Durifng  1980,  OASI 
wo^ihl  eret  an  additional  0.19  percent  of^ho  pavroll  tak  and  DI  would 
get  0.19  percent  less.  The  funds  for  19Sol^nld  be  tr^sWred  to  OA{?I 
retroactively.  * 

Thiring  1981.  OAST  would  get  0.175  percent  more  money-and  DT 
would  gi»t  n.l?.")  le«s.  .Vlthouffh  this  change  in  the  law  is  largely^iech---. 
nical  in  natuiv.  its  bottom-line  effect  is  to  "buv  time''  for  Congre^ss  to 
ronsitler  mon>  far  reaching  legislative  adjustments  in  1981  to  correct 
the  short'tenn  crisis.  •     ,  ^ 

The  opjiinum  reserve  level  for  any  tnisl  fund  is  generally  considered 
to  he  equal  to  1  year\s  outlay  of  benefit  payments.  If  one  of  the  funds 
falls  Iwlow  an  8-  or  9-n(»rcent  reserve. -a  cash-flow  problem  exists. 
Checks  must  go  out  on  the  third  of  each  month,  but  the  tax  comes  in 
throughout  the  month.  The  reallocation  of  rates  between  OAST  and 


DI  is  estimated  to  insure  a  reserve  of  at  least  12  percent  in  each  fund 
thrt)ugh  the  end  of  J.981  as  indicated  in  the  following  tables : 

CASH  BLNEFITS  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAX  RATES 
(Inptfcent)^ 

 '  "  ^  — ^ — '  T 

^  ;  Old  liw  *^  After  H.R.  7670  / 

Ytif  OAS!  01    'ToUlUx  ~     OAii  DI       To)b»l  Ux 

 —  -X^--  2>^— 

-piqytf  tnd  tmployet*  each 

1»»   M.-J3  0  75  5  08  4.52  0,56  SOS 

1981   4.525  ,825  5.35  4,70  .65  5.35 

S«)f*tmploytd  ptry>ns 

.  .  1980   -  ,     6,01  1.04  7  05  6.2725  '      ,7775  7,05 

1981   6. 7625  1,23  75  8.  tX)  7, 025  .975  8. 00 

^  \       e     ENO-OF'YEAR  CASH  BENEFIT'FUND  BAUNCES 

(As  a  percent  of  follov^ni  year  outgo] 

 •■  -j;  '  

  Old  law   __5J»L"!?:JI^^  

Combined  ,  Combined 

Year  OASI  01  funds  OASI*  6l  funds 

 e  ,  ^_  

1980   -    15  44  18  18      -20  18 

1981   6  61  12  12  13  12 

Note:  estimated  by  Social  Security  Administration  actuaries.  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  passage  of  H.R.  7670,  Congress  must  face  up 
to  additional  changes  in  the  Taw  during  .1981  if  an  impending  cash- 
flow crisis  is  to  be  averted  in  1982.  ^  ^ 


3.  SOLUTIONS  to  THE  ^LONG-XPRM  DEFlCrr 

Although  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Congress  will  find  solutions 
to  the  short-Wrm  c^h-flow  problem  in  1981,  it  is  not  certain  what 
action,  i'f  any,  will  be  talcen  to  relieve  the  much  more  serious  long- 
term  deficit  facing  the  ^stem  in  the  21st  century.  *  '  ^ 

The  nature  of  this  deficit  is  the  result  of  sevpral  factors  working 
together  that  suggest  serious  problems  beginning  as  soon  as  the 
year  2010. 

— Increase  in  aged  population:  The  1980  census  will  count  some 
25  million  persons  aged  65  and  older,  or  roughly  11  percent  of  the 
population.  By  the  year  2000,  the  Census  Bureau  .predicts  an 
»  inct^ease  to  32  million  (or  13  percent).  But  when  the  baby  boom 
(following  World  War  II)  reaches  age  65,  the  impact  will  be 
even  more  dramatic.  By  the  year  2039,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
65-plus  age  group  will  have  gr?>wn*  to  50  million  (or  22  percent). 

— Life  expectancy:  Today,  people  are  living,  on  the  average,  almost 
3  years  longer  after  ajge  65  than  they  did  in  1940,  when  life 
expectancy  at  age  65  was  12  yejirs  for  men  and  13.6  jears  for 
women.  Socij^l  Security  Administration  figures  show  that  in  1975, 
life  expectancy  at  age  65  increased  to  13.6  years  for  men  ajxd  . 

•  17.7  years  for  women,  and  by  the  year  2050,  the  years  after  65  are 
expected  to  increase  to  15*1  years  for  men  and  19.7  years  for 
woiron. •  >  
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—Labor  force  partieipatimi:  RecMit  ^oarshavo  indicated  a  growing 
tivnd  toward  earlier  retirement  b}  Aineiioan  \\orkei-h.  B(^tween 
H>.'>0  and  lyro.  the  peirentiigi*  of  male  \vorken>j*fnaining  in  the 
\nhov  force  after  Jige  6,\  dmpiH\l  from  .i^Tto  20  i>ercent.  For 
male  workei-s  U*t  weeu  the  ageb  of  f,()  and  04  ^he  average  dropped 
froni  79  poreent  (IOjO)  to  iVl  percent  (1970).  The  comparable 
rates  for  women  increased  between  1950  and  1970,  but  seemed  to 

level  off  thereafter.^   ^  -    -  ~  

Since  social  security  is  a  pay-as-you-go  system,  with  the  benefits 
piid  out  each  month  funded  by  the  payroll  tax  paid  in  by  active  work- 
ers, the  ratio  of  workers  to  retirees  takes  on  great  "significance.  This 
ratio  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  dependency  ratio.  According  to 
tile  mterniecHiUf  assumptions  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
there  are  34^  beneficiaries  for  everj^  100  workers  today— a  ratio  of 
roughly  3  re%ients  fo  ev-ery  1  worker.  By  the  year  2030,  that  ratio 
niav  reach  2  to^l.  J 

According  to  the  1980  Trustee's  report  mentioned  above,  undw  each 


Si 


?t  of  their  assumptions,  the  estimated  payuient  of  benefits  (as  a  per- 
£  '^ntpf  taxable  payroll increases  rapirlly  nffpr  the  year  2000.  Without 
cianges  in  the  program,  these  projections  forecast  severe  financial 
c  ifficulties  in  the  next  century. 

Using  intermediate  assumptions,  the  OASDI  trust  fund  balances 
M;ould  be  exhausted  by  the  year  2030;  under  the  pessimistic  assump- 
I  ions.  OASDI  Imlam  es  would  U*  exhausted  l>etween  the  yeai>  2010 and 
2015.  The  following  chart*illustrates  these  predictions. 


nont 


H   Hurpaii  of  tho  TenMUK  of  Population   Dptaihvl  CharnctprlHticH.  Kmploy- 

am;  KarnluKs    r  S  Department  of  Ubor  Jaiuiary  1971.  January  11)71).  January  1980. 
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Sburce:  June  1 980  OASDI  Trustees'  Report  pr^ections.  ' 

Unf ojtmiatelv,  there  is'  no  easy  way  to  resolve  the  long-term  deficit 
|)roblem.  Broadly  speaking,  the  olihr  options  available  are  raising 
taxes^  gutting  benefits,  pr  somfe  comoination  of  the  two.  Long-term 
solutions  that  have  received  the  most  attention  in  1980  are  listed 
below; 


4.  RiMSK  TIIK.  PETIRKMKNT  AGE  FOU  Kl  LL  BKNKF*ITa  FHOM  65  TO  08^ 

Based  partly  on  the  reasoning'  that  life  expectancy  after  age  65  is 
rising,  most  versions  of  this  proposal  would  phas.e  in  over  12  years  * 
a  new  eligibility  age  of  68  beginning  after  the  year  2000.  By  making 
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the  chdnge  now  to  phase  in  later,  most  workers  would  Jiave  at  least 
20  years  to  plan  accordingly.  Und^  this  approach,  the  age  of  eligi- 
bility for  reduced  benefits  %ould  risirin  a  similar  fabhion  ffom  62  to  65. 

ti.  cap  or  altkr  thk  riu:sknt  (k>8t-()f-umx(i  adjustment  ba^ed  ©n  the 
consu^iefT  price  index 

The  Socretar>'  of  Health  and  Human  Services  can  increase  the  vajue 
of  social  se<!urity  benefits  each  June  whenever  the  cost  of  living  as 
measured  by  tho  CPI  has  risen  3  percent  or  more  between  the  first , 
quarter  of  the  previous  year  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year. ' 
In  19H0,  the  increase  was  14,»*i  percent.  The  impact  on  the  na{,ional 
budget  of  this  cost-of-living  adjustment  (or  COLA)  has  become' sig- 
nifiranh  It  is  now  estimated  that  each  increase  of  1  percent  in  the 
TOLA  results  in  a  cost  to  thehudget  of  from  $1  to  $1.2  billion. 

Several  propasals  to  alter  or  limit  this  automatic  COLA  have,been 
discussed  including:  (1)  Cap  the  COLA  at  less  than  100  percent  of 
the  rise  in  the  CPI;  (2)  limit  the  increase  to  the  ris§in  prices  or  wages 
whichever  is  lower;  (3)  alter  the  CPI  to  change  the  way  in  which 
tho  increase  in  the  cost  of  housing  is  determined;  *-and  (4)  limit  the 
COLA  in  yeAt^  when  the  CPI  has  risen  faster  than  wages  and  provide 
for  retroartnfe  "catchup"  in  future  years  when  wagers  again  rise  faster 


than  the  CI 


«.  SWITCH  FROM  WAOE  fN'DEXIXG  TO  PRICE  INOEXIXG 

In  deteyffiining  inifial  benefits  to  be  awarded,  a  rather  complicated 
formula  is  used.  In  applying  this  formula,  average  earnings  of  a 
worker  are  indexed,  or  ad]>istedap  reflect  today's  wages.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  this  adjustment  is  basectlni  the  increase  in  average  wagps.'^ 

Because  historically  wages  have  grown  faster  than  prices,  price 
indexing  woukl  be  less  expensive  and  would  result*in  significant  long- 
term  'savings  to  the  trust  funds.  One  estimate  states  that  since  1950, 
wages  have  grown  at  a  i^ate  of  330  percent,  whereas  prices  have  grot^n 
at  only  218  percent. 

;  While  price  indexing  of  initial  benefits  would  lower  expected  bene- 
fits in  the  futtire,  workers  would  ^tiU  be  guaranteed  that  their  benefits 
would  purchase  the  same  level  of  goods  as  would  the  benefits  of  work-" 
ers  today  with  comparable  wag^  records. 

However^  shiftin'g  price  indexing  would,  over  the  long-run,  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  replacement  rate  (the  proportion  of-a  worker's 
recent  earnings  that  are  replaced  b\  his  social  security  benefit).  For 
example,'  it  is  estimated  that  the  replacement  rate  for  the  average 

*Mnny  ooonoml8t«  hnTTTarffUPd  that  the  CPI  ovpnjtntes  thp  level  of  Infintlpn  becauae 
of  how  the  co'^tH  of  homeownershlp  are  measiirefl.  The  combined  coHt  of  purchasing 
hoUHlnjc  and  flnanMnj-  this  ptirchrfse  make  up  almost  18  percent  of  the  CPI.  Because  very 
Yew  peopio  .purcha«o  a  home  durlnj?  any  measurement  period.  IL  1b  a that  recent 
hp''CS!irJ«i  "V«ft<fa<f^  ^o«t«  do  not  accurately  reflect  true  Inflation  for 

the  vflRt  mttforlty  who  ha^  not  purchaRed  homea  durlnjf  thla  period. 

on  flie  other  hand,  elderly  households  ^pend  a  lar;?er  percenta;?e  of  income  on  necessities 

CP?  %eri.*foV;7n^  n?"'l^:;'\^"%T^^^  ^.^^}^        b^^"  fasterThan  the 

hiidjfets  '""^  understate  the  effect  of  Inflation  on  elderly 

\fT*»^^TiT«i*^Q£l?u'""li'J"^°n^'  compllcafed  Issue,  see  th*  tesHmonv  of  Robert  J, 
.&u'ommltK'X^nTDe^^  Necessary r'.  hearln;,H  before  tie  U.S.  Senate 


IS 

Worker  retiring  at  age  65  will  drop  from  about  41  percent  today  to  30 
percent  by  2010  and  to  25  percent  by  2050. 

7.  USE  OF  GENERAL  REyENUE  FUNDING 

Similar  to  one  o£  the  short  term  solutions  discussed  above,  injecting 
general  revenue  funds  into  traditional  social  security  programs  could 
be  designed  to  alleviate  substantially  the  long-term  deificit./ 

Former  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  Robert  M.  Ball  recom- 
mended such  a  plan,  where  one-half  of  the  health  insui-ance  (HI) 
proOTam  would  oe  funded  by  general  revenues.  At  the  same  time  fte 
woiud  keep  the  1981  payroll  tax  rate  constant  at  6.65  percent,  but 
would  increase  the  combined.OASDI  portion  from  5.35  to  6  percent. 
Under  this  approach.  Ball  predicts  that  additional  tax  increa.ses  now 
scheduled  could  be  eliminated  and  the  trust  funds  would  be  in  good 
shape  into  the  next  century.  The  6-percent  rate  for  OASDI  would 
quickly  build  up  contingency  reserves  to  reasonable  levels.  However, 
at  some  point  after  2000,  the  OASDI  rate  would  need  to  be  raised  to  a 
rate  of  7-7.5  percent  to  meet  the  costs  now  estimated  by  "intermediate"" 
assumptions.* 

B.  Agino  CoMiriTTEE  Hearings — "Social  SECuprrr:  What  Changes 

ARE  XkCK-SSARY?" 

Anticipating  the  necessity  for  Congress  to  address  social  security 
financing  issues  in  1981,  Committee  Chairman  Lawton  Chjles  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  Pete  V.  Domenici  completed  a  series  of 
four  hearings  in  November  and  .December  1980  entitled:  "Social  Secu- 
rity :  What  Changes  Are  Necessary 

In  announcing  the  hearings.  Senator  Chil.es  stated: 

•  Resolving  the  short-  and  long-range  financing'problems  of 
social  security  must  be  a  top  priority  for  the  97tn  Congress. 
It  is  tim^to  make  the  necessary  hard  decisions,  and  to  restore 
full  confidence  in  America's  most  popular  and  successful  do- 
mestic program. 

Joining  Senator  Chiles. in  stressing  the  urgency  of  the  issues  con- 
fronting the  program.  Senator  Domenici  added : 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  Congrc^  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  be  as  well  informed  nbout  these  issues  as  possible. 
By  structuring  our  hearings  carefully^  I  believe  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  is  ideally  suited  to  bring  new  information  to 
light  and  to  crystallize  the  differences  between  competing 
viewpoints.  # 

1.  INFOIDrATION  PAPER  SUMMARIZES  RECENT  RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  part  of  its  effort  to  share  as  much'  information  as  possible  on  the 
emerging  issues,  the  committee  published  a  paper  entitled :  "Summary 
of  Recommendations  and  Surveys  on  Social  Security  and  Pension 
Policies."  I)uring  1979  and  1980,  several  reports  and  national  surveys 

•Sc«  tMitlinonv  of  Rohert  M.  Ball.  "Soclnl  Security:  What  ChnnceR  Arc  Nec«fwarvr*. 
hearinga  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aglpg^Jjjy.^^l.  1980. 
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were  released  bearing  directly  on  current  issues  in  social  security. 
These  reports  and  surveys  received  much  attention  in  the  national 
press  and  stirred  great  interest  in  the  American  public,  particularly 
^  with  senior  citizens  and  those  Hearing  retirement. 

•  The  information  paper  summarizes  the  major  recommendations  and 
survev  findings  of  these  groups  and  condenses  them  into  a  single  refer- 
ences document.  The  reports  summarized  were : 
—^port  of  the  1979  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security. 
-^An  Interim  Report  From  the  National  Commission  on  Social 
Secnrity. 

—Report  of  the  Universal  Social  Security  Coverag^^udy  Group. 

—Social  Security  juul  the  Changing  Roles  of  Men^^S  Women. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Oid-A^?e 
and  Survivors  Insurance  (OASI)  and  Disability  Insurance  (DI) 
Trust  Funds.  ^'  ^ 

—An  Interim  Report  FromJ:he  President's  Commission  on  Pen- 
sion Policy. 

—Preliminary  Fihdin;?s'of  a  Nationwide  Survey  on^lletirement 
Income  Issues  (Market  Facts,  Inc.). 

—1979  Study  of  American  Attitudes  Toward  Pensions  and  Retire- 
ment (Louis  Harris  &  Associates). 
.   —A  Nationwide  Si!r\  ey  of  Attitudes  Toward  Social  Security  (Peter 
D.  Hart  liese^rch  Associates,  Inc.)^ 

St'MMAItV  OF  HE.\RIXOS  ^ 

J^t  surprisinfrly,  witness<»s  at  the  four  hearings  focused  njuch  of 
their  testunony  on  pojvsible  sohitions  to  the  short-term  cash-flow  crisis 
and  to  the  lonff-tenn  deficit  problem  (see  discussion  of  these  issues 
above)  In  addition,  the  committee  received  up-to-date  reports  from 
many  of  the  7?roups  which  have  be^n  created  to  study  social  security 
and  related  issuers.  Briefly  summarized,  the  hearings  highlighted  the^ 
following  te.stimony:  - 
—JVovember  21,  1980:  A  panel  of  national  experts,  including?  for- 
mer  Social  Security  Comjpissioner  Robert  M.  Ball  and  Chair- 
man of  the  1979  Advisory  Council  on  Social'  Security  Henry 
Aaron,  discussed  solutions  ta  the  long-term  deficit. 
—pecewher  2,  1980:  Witnesses  focascd  on  possible  changes' in  the 
cost-oMivinpr  adiustinent  and.the  proposed  change  from  wage  to 
pnce  indexing  in  determining  initial  benefits.  In  addition,  the 
effect  of  inflation  on  the  elderly  was  discussed,  and  an  update 
from  the  President's  Commission   on   Pension  Policv  was 
presented.  * 
.  --Decemher     1980:  A  panel  of  representatives  from  six  national 
organizations  representing  a  wide  spectrum'  of  <?bnstituencies  of 
tho  elderly  shared  their  views  on  many  of  the  major  proposals 
for  revising  the  program  that  had  been  raised  at  the  earlier 
hearings. 

^Dvcemhe^i^  1980:  Beirinnirtg  with  a  panel  representing  national 
survey  opinion  firms  sharing  the  results  of  their  polls  seeking 
Amemcan  attitudes  on  social  security  issues,  the. hearings  con- 
eluded  ^Uh  testimony  from  William  J.  Driver,  Commi^oner, 
bocial  Security  Administration. 
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In  addition 'to  the  four  luiarinf^'s  hehl  in  War>hiii^ton,  which  focubcd 

1)rimaril^  on  vaiioiis  ahpi^i  ts  of  ^^o<*ial  .MU'uiity,  Si*nator  Xtua  v  Kusse- 
)aiiin  chaired  a  hearin<(^  oii  Xovviiiher  8,  in  I>*a\en\voith,  Kaii^.,  on 
the  adequacy  of  retiieuunt  incouie  froiii  .-several  benefit  b>stemb.  ThL-^ 
hearing?,  entitled  ''Kt4irenient  B»'nefitM  Are  Tht»}  Fair  aiul  Are  They 
Tinou^h^,  exaiuineil  how  inflation,  di'inogi'a[)hic  chanj^eh,  aiid  ^aiee 
ruMJur^Vrj  v\ill  impact  on  mm  lal  ^Vi  uritv,  the  lailroail  retirement  >\-.teni, 
the  civil  service  letirenicnt  -^Nhteui,  vaiiou^  ini]itai\  retirement  pro- 
gianih,  aiiil  tens  of  thuuhands  of  pri\ate  pen.^iun  [jiauh  at  lo^^  the  couii 
tr^.  The  witnchM'h,  v\h<)  interacted  with  one  another  on  u  paJiel,  in- 
r hided  h)CJil  representative^  of  retiree  ♦^rouph,  State,  and  Federal 
oflicials. 


On  Deceuiher  7,  U)70,  the  1970  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Social  Security 
released  it.-*  report  of  recommendation^  i'o\ering  many  area^.  of  social 
se<:urity.  ^'o  recommendation  cau.^ed  niore  uproar  in  1080  than  the 
,  CVmncjj^  Mi^^^^chtion  that  ''half  of  Mxial  -exuritv  In^nefith  Ik»  included 
^  in  taxable  income  for  Federal  iiK  ome  taxes.""  The  fallout  from  this 
announcement,  ami  ifr>  likely  nii?>in^erpn'tatf^n  (some  thought  half 
their  benefits  were  to  be  rut),  was  felt  ([uirkly  on  Capitol  Hill. 

An  avalaiiche  of  letteis  and  teletrrams  arrived  in  Washington  at- 
tacking^ this  immeiliatflv  iinpopulai  notion.  In  response,  both  the 
Ifou^-^e  and  the  Senate  [)a^.M'd  rcholutions  o[jposing  the  t4ix.  S.  Res.  432, 
pa.ss<»d  !)V  the  Senate  on  August  1,  lOHO,  and  H.  ('on.  Ues.  -VjI.  passed 
by  the  Hou.^e  on  July  21,  1080,  expressed  the  sense  of  each  House  that 
the  06th  Congre.-vs  \\(Mild  not  eimct  legislation  changing  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  social  security  benefits. 

The  rea^soning  behiml  the  Ad\isory  Counrirs  tax  recommendation 
arguably  made  sense,  despite  its  cold  reception.  Present  tax  treat- 
ment of  social  sei  uiity  was  established  not  by  law^  but  by  rulings  of 
the  Hureau  of  Internal  Re\enue  in  1041.  As  a  result,  social  -X'curity 
benefits  are  not  taxable  t<xlay. 

The  Coun.'d  ^'c!r  that  this  treatment  was  wrong,  that  social  security 
benefit.s  rhoula  oe  treated  to  resemble  more  closely  the.  way  other  pen- 
sion income  i  •  treated.  A  reconmiciiflation  to  tax  half  the  benefits 
was  based  on  tile  groimds  that  the  employee, is  already  taxed  on  his 
contribution,  but  the  other  half  is  paid  by  his  employer,  and  the  worker 
is  not  ta.xed  on  that  portion. 

As  measured  by  the  Council,  onl>  a  limited  mimber  of  recipient^ 
^would  be  affected  by  their  leeommendation  ; 

Because  of  the  double  income  tax  exemption  for  the  elderly, 
almost  no  persons  or  couples  over  age  65  today  would  pay  any 
additional  income  tax  under  the  Council's  proposal  if  social 
security  were  their  only  source  of  income.  For  example,  if  this 
provision  were  in  effect  in  1070,  an  aged  couple  would  not  be 
subject  to  any  additional  tax  unless  its  total  income,  including 
the  taxable  hal  f  of  its  social  securit^fenefits,  exceeded  $7,400 
per  year.  If  the  couple's  only  income  werg^rom  social  security, 
its  benefits  would  have  to  exceed  $14,800  before  any  tax  Would 
be  payable.  This  is  tfn  amount  higher  than  any  couple  retiring 
at  age  65  in  1979  can  receive. 


C.  Taxino  SociAi.  SKcrnrrv  lU.NKFrrs 
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Based  on  1078  dtita,  the  Conucl]  estimated  that  taxing  half  of  the 
h.nef.  s  wo„ld..ff<M.t  10  0  millio,.  ta.x-fili„j,  units  ithp.e  u^th  the  1  i^^ 
eat  taxable.  HR-o.nes)  of  the  24.2  n.illio.i  who  n-ceivcd  social  n^vJuy 

%S  17  \  V"'  V'^  "''■'■'"^^  ""it^  «-"uld  bo 

!!>.}•>  )  and  tlw  mcreasc  m  Federal  revenues  would     $;i7  billion 

nn  f";^?"''^"''  '•'■'••'Ption  this  idea  received  from  the 

IL,      future  lefTislative  opportunities  for  action  appear  slim; 

I>.  TiiK  Eak.sin(!s  Limitation-  and  H.R.  5295  ' 

O^i'Vlnrl''',';"/'  M  "';V^""r  '  t".'"'-''  '^77  (Public  Uw 

curilv  Lnef  ci  1  ^'  '''^7'^''^f''  t  »'  earnings  limitation  for  social  sc- 
a  mnl    s  ""^1  replaced  the  monthly  earnings  test  with  an 

Tw  0  rn  *5  -mTT^  '^""""7  '>enefiriaries  over  age  05  may 

oar n      to       SO  "Pplj.  Those  under  age  65  may 

iec  t  ^  /n     :  '  ■        '";"ef,c.ary  earning  over  these  amounts  is  snb- 

FfF  ■  .  o«/,^r-^'''"  •^'"■"'^d  o^^'-the  limit, 

alt ;  ret  er  i  j  ''J  <^  ^'I'^^l-es^  to  eliminate  the  earnings  limitation- 
»  t  W    e,  ,1„J  „„t  s-,icceed:  however,  several  changes  to  the  eaminA^ 

I   lor  tfl  the  lOu  ameadment.s,  the  earnings  limitation  test  w-.k 

the  ,  >   l.i   J-f f  1«"7  amendments  removed 

o  e  •  r  3  }•  'T'*'"?"'  "         "  •''»'-i<'ter  annual  test,  except  for 

n  g  a  -e  year.  I  nder  the  "grace"  year  ..xception,  each  pe.-son  'is 
■nt  tie,   to  apply  the  monthly  te.st  f,,,-  th,.  fr^f  year  in  whicT  tl  e 

o.  e     el  t  "'  '"•       earns  le.ss  than 

.        .1 1    "  d«es  not  i,erform  sirt)- 

staiitial  services  in  self-emplovinenr. 

The  elimination  of  the  monthly  retirement  exception  had  a  number 
<  nt  ;T/rS7  .^'r ^'?T-^  I-neficiJries  were  fnarei" 
1 ''n'Ll  .'Sis  :  "  ^  ^^^'^  ^^^^^ctcd  these  unin- 

-/V.,;,/,-  rrrririnr/  rhihrn  benrfh  (i„rlmlln(j  xfudenf's)  and  those 
nmirr  ar,e  U  recvu^nig  mothers  fathrr's.  or  xtnfe's  heneps:  The 
elimination  of  the  monthly  tes(^  had  har.sh  results  for  tho.se  who 
moved  in  and  out  of  the  laL.r.forre.  Benefits  paid  earlier  in  (he 
year  often  became  oyerj)a\\..ents  and  had  to  .be  repaid  from 
earnings  later  in  the  year.  Vor  this  group,  th^monthly  test  is 
res  ored  for  the  year  (or  each  year)  in  which  entitlement  en<U 
and  IS  retroactive  to  January  1078. 
—People  who  had  used  the,ir ''(jrace'"  period  before  1978-  Benefici-  . 
aries  on  the  roHs:  before  1078  who  had  airejidy  used  a  "grace"' 
year,  were  not  entitled  to  another  one.  TLR.  5205  allows  the.se 
peopl^  one  y^ajr  after  1978.  and  this  provi.sion  is  retroactive  to 

—People  n^Une  a^fplicaiuin  for  medicare  benefits  unintentumdllir 
trigger  th^ -[^race'^  year:  Following  the  1977  amendments,  a  per- 
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son  who  was  not  rotirinsr,  novcrtholoss  had  to  file  for  casli  bonofits 
in  onior  to  o.stabli.sh  eligibility  for  niodicaro  hospital  insurance. 
Thereafter,  if  this  |>ersoii  htid  an  isolated  month  with  low  or.no 
earnings,  his  "graae''  year  would  he"  triggered,  and  he  would  not 
be  eligible  later  for  \ising  the  -monthly  test  when  he  actually  re- 
tired. The  new  hn\  allows  people  to  have  both  hospital  in.surance 
protection  and  to  re.serve  the  '*grace''  year  for  the  year  of  actual 
retirement.  ^  v     7  • 

--People  rereiring  mrmm  from  self -employment  based  on  8emce,9 
performed  after  ent'fthm^it :  T'nder  prior  law-some  self-employed 
pei>>^)ns  (life  insuigtnce  agents  who  receive  renewal  commissions 
after  retirement,  farmers  whost*  leftover  crops  are  sold  after  re- 
tirement, ^>Ubiness  f)artners  who  receive  i)ai1nei^hip  income  after 
retirement)  lost  benefits  even  though  thev  did  not  work.  The  new 
law  excludes  from  the  earninjrs  test  self-employment  income  re- 
ceived after  the  year  of  entitlement  that  is  not  attributable  to 
.services  performed  aft>er  initial  retirement. 

E.  Co.sT-oK-LmNfl  Adjustments  (COL.Ws)  axd  the  Challexges 

TO  TIIE  CPI 

Since  1975,  so<'ial  securit\  payments  have  been  eligible  for  automatic 
cost-of-livirfg  adju.stuients  in  the  first  week  of  Julv.  Increases  are  auto- 
matic whenever  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPT)  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statist it^s  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  the  current  year  ex- 
ceeds the  CPT  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  pre\  ions  year  by  at  least  3  per- 
cent. The  rOf.A  for  1080  was  14.3  percent.  The  ne^w  benefit  rates  of 
July  L  1080,  resulting  from  this  adju.stinent  increa^sed  .payments  na- 
tionally by  $r.3  billion  per  month  for  35.3  million  persons.  ^Mien  esti- 
mated new  beneficiaries  are  added  in,  the  estimated  fiscal^lORl  cost  to 
the  tnist  funds  will  1h>  $16.8  billion.  Viewed  in  another  way,  each  1  per- 
<^ent  rise  in  tlu»  CPT  result.->  in* an  increase  to  the  budget  of  almost  $1.2 


billion  for  .social  security  benefits. 

The  14.3-}H'rcent  increase  brought  the 
jump  in  benefits  for  beneficiaries : 

following  average 

monthly 

* 

New  average 

benefit  per  month 

Increase 

Pttlred  worker  * 

-   -  J376.08 

294.23 

V  36.87 

Disabled  worker 

Women  

...    *         405  21 
.    6  296.00 
170. 30 
309.42 

51.01 
37.22 
21.34 
38.77 

The  average  worker  living  alone  (including  men  and  women)  now  ^ 
recei\es  $330  per  montU  (up  $-11).  llie  average  aged.^onple  (both 
receiviiicr  l)em^fits)  receives $563  (up  $70). 

With  social  security  COLA's  resulting  in  budget  increases  of  $16 
billion  and  iiioit,  it  was  not  surprising  that  this  process  ajid  Us  measur- 
ing device,  the  CPI,  were  under  close  scnitiny  by  Congress  and  the 
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a<lrriinMration.  'TTowcvor,  oarly  stifrfro^ion^  hv  tlio  administration  to 
"cap   til,.  (  1>I  uicioaso  at  8.")  percent  (or  lower)  met  stiff  rewstance. 

Hie  frro'.ving  cost  and  importance  of  tlie  bocial  se.Miritv  COLA  has 
raiMvl  -everal  concerns:  K  it  fair  tofri\e  Midi  larpe  iiicreases.  1  {.3 
percMit  to  nonworkei-s.  wlicn  tlie  comparal)le  increase  in  wages  (about 
iM.  percent  n,  1!)S())  is  |e^s  for  tlie  workers  whose  taxes  i^pport  the 
system^  C2)  Is  the  C'l'I  the  appropriate  mea^ire  for  adjustin<r  l)enefits 
forinnation?  (;?;  If  theCn  i^  kept  asthe  meaM.rinjr  device,  shoidd  it 
tw  adjusted  to  reflect  more  an'iuatclv  the  true  rate  of  inflation' 

Munv  e^ononii^ts  haNc  arp.e.l  that  the  (M^I  overstates  the  rate  of 
inflation.  F [mv  hoiiieowiiership  measured  lies  a\  the  center  of  this 
•  lehnto.  l-or  (  1  I  pnr|.oses.  the  huyin":  of  a  home  nn^  the  co^tsof  main- 
fainmjrif  are  treate,!  no  difTerentl.v  than  anV  othc>tvpe  of  purchase, 
n  fact,  tlie  pnee  of  a  home  and  the  co.st  of  financing  it  make  up  almost 
18  percent  of  the  CPI.  Critics  of  the  CPI  argue  that  most  peopl*.  do  ' 
not  p.irrhase  homes  frequently.  Therefore,  the  relative  weight  given 
to  those  costs  distorts  the  mflation  e.xperience  encountered  bv  the 
tyl)ical  consumer.  .  •  , 

With  a.  more  con.s^rvative  administration  and  Congress,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  .ss,u>  of  social  security  COL.Vs  and  the  appropriate- 
ness of  using  the  CPI  wdl  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  1981. 

F.  Pi»)stDEVT's  ro\rMi.ssi().v  ON-  Pkn-sion-  Poi.ict:  I.nterim  Reports 
AMD  Social  SKcxTKin- 

During  1080,  the  President's  Coiniiiis.sion-on  Pension  Policy  i.ssned 
two  interin.  reports  which  jiiade  se\eral  recommendations  affe^rtTOs 
social  security.  Created  in  1978,  the  Commi.s.sion  is  conducting  a  2-yeaf 
stiijly  of  the  Nation  s  retirement  income  policies 

•I  ho  (  omniKsion-s  first  interim  report  was  released  in  MaV  and  in- 
.  I.Kled  several  tentative  recommendations  hearing  directly  on  .social 

t  ons'(  >IT"  f"^'?       i""^  below 'for  otlier  recommenda- 

lons).  lerhaps  central  to  their  ei^rly  analysis  was  concern  over  the  ' 
<le velopment  ..f  a  '•fwo-ela.ss  .systcn?  o'f  retirement  in  thislountry." 

Pelo.  vn'VT'^T  ^  ''^P"'-^-  <^o'nn'i-'^sion  Chairman  C. 

I  oter\rc(olou>h  (chief  executive  officer  of  Xerox  Corp.)  stated: 

1      One  class  of  retirees  does  fairly  well  in  iHireinent  because 
/    hey  receive  pension  benefits  from  their  employer,  if  He  main- 
.  a  pension  plan,  and  they  also  receive  a  social  .security 

check.  I  he  other  class  of  retirees  exi.sts  at  or  near  the  poverty 
lino  Nvh lie  relying  almo.st  e.xclusively  on  social  security. 
Tlie  May  i-pcom  mend  at  ions  included  the  following- 

-  ontributions  to  and  benefits  from  social  .security  .should  receive 
tlie  same  tax  treatment  as  do  those  of  other  retireinent.programs. 
Uiis  proposal  would  mean  that  income  taxes  on  contributrons  to 
socia  security  eventually  would  be  deferred  and  benefits  from 
social  s..cunty  would  he-counted  as  income  subject  to  taxation. 

—  If  the  (  ommission  recommendation  on  tax  treatment  of  .social  se- 

ZI  n  .f"''^''  "  f'^T'i'  ^-^curity- earnings  te.st 

should  be  ivniovetl  Thr  Commission  ^taff  was  a.sk«I  to  stuW  the 
cost  implicationsofeliminatingthe  test. 


—After  an  appropriate  transition  pcriod^the  social  security  system 
bhould  u»e  an  t*{irnHigb  bharing  approach  with  at  leaist  some  in- 
heritance of  a  deceabed  spoube'b  creditb  by  the  survivor. 
—The  Coinniibbion  exprebbCb  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  extend- 
Uig  social  security  coverage  to  all  new  workers  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  covered,  but  the  stati'  ib  to  present  data  showing  the 
effects  of  alternatives  tu  uiuvei-sai  coverage  that  would  remedy  the 
'    windfall  benefit  and  gap  problem;  .      ,  u      •  i 

—The  normal  iiitirenieiit  age  for  social  security  should  not  be  raised 
npw  out  of  recognition  that  there  is  a  social  contract  with  work- 
ing people  today  who  are  approaching  retirement  age.  However, 
the'Coiuinissiou  ha^  t>eridUbly  considered  vvhether  the  social  con- 
tract with  future  ^jenerationb  of  i-etirces  should  be  changed  and 
concludes  that  it  is  preferable  to  set  the  normal  retirement  age  in 
terms  of  the  proportion  of  adult  life  to  be  spent  in  retirement 
ratherthanintermsof  an  arbitrary  age.  .  . 

In  their  second  interim  report  issued  in  .>iovember,  the  Con>mission 
repeated  their  concem  over  the  ^two-cljiss-'  system  of  retirement  and 
supported  the  principle  that  ^^a  balanced  program  of  social  security, 
employee  pensionb,*and  individual  savings  should  be  aval  able  to  all 
workei-s/'  iievcral  disturbing  facts  were  highlighted  in  the  iNovcm- 
ber  report*  "  , 

—In  1&78,  the  average  income  of  those  age  65  and  over  receiving 
on-ly  social  security  was  $5,550  for  married  couples  and  ^2,(388  for 
single  persons.  '       ^         _  , 

—In  1978,  the  average  total  income  for  those  with  employee  pen- 
sions was  $1C,000.  /  ^  1  u 
—Only  42  percent  of  all  private  sector  workers  are  protected  by 

pensions  in  their  current  jobsf 
—A  meager  23  percent  ,ot  all  private  industry  employees  are  ac- 
tually eligible  (vested)  for  pension  benefits. 
Major  recommendations  from  the  second  report  were'f 
—A  normal  retirement  age  of  68  should  be  phased  in -over  a  12-year 
period  beginning  ih  the  year^OOOr^rhis-trhange  should  be  adopted 
now  to  provide  advance  warning  to  younger  workers  that  there 
will  be  a  gradual  mov.c  upwards. 
— Social  security  benefits,  once  received,  should  continue  to  be  fully 
adjusted  to  increases  in  prices.  A  separate  prigc  index  for  the 
*  elderly  might  be  more  appropriate.  The  Commission  rejects  in; 
(lexing  benefits  by  wages  instead  of  the  CPI,  and  it  rejects  only 
partial  indexation  (or  capping).       •  •   i    •  ' 

The  Comjuibsion  rejected  proposalsHo  switch  from  wage  indexing 
to  price  indexing  in  determining  initial  benefits;  to  change  the  current 
deferred  retirement  credit  (now  set  at  1  percent  and  growing  to  3  per- 
cent in  1982) ;  and  to  sc[jiArate  explicitly  the  adequacy  and  equity  func- 
tions of  social  security. 

^G.  IJPPORT  OP  UKIVKnkAL  SOCIAI.  SECURITY  CoVKRAGE  StCPT  GrOUP 

Created  by  the  1977  amendments  *to  tl)e  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Universal  Coverage  Study  Group  was  charged  by  law  to  examine  the 
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feasibility  and  desirability  of  extending  social  security  co\^erage  to 
-um^oveml  employees  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and  of 
non[)rofit  organizations. 

Issued  on  March  24,  19S0,  the  iinal  report  cpntaineil  no  specific 
recommendations,  Init  it  did  provide  a  aireful  analybib  of  a  variety  of 
alU»rnatives  including  tlieir  cost^  ami  beneVits.  Four  major  options 
were  UiscusschI  in  the  report,  and  they  are  summarized  below: 

« 

^  .  MA?fDATE  COVER.VGE 

Social  security  coverage  would  significantly  improve  the 
protection  provided  to  public  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents against  income  losj^es  aui.sed  by  disability  or  death.  It 
would  also  guarantee  tliat  ut  l(»ast  some  perctintage  of  antic- 
ipated retirenient  income  would  be  fully  portable  from  job 
to  job  througliout  a  career.  In  addition,  many  Stat«  and  local 
government  employees  would  benefit  from  higher  adjustment 
of  tlieir  pensions  to  compensate  for  cost-of-living  increases 
when  they  afe  no  longer  working. 

Against  the§e  advantages,  many  employees  exprcss  concern 
that  tho  relatively  generous  retirement"  income  from  their 
pubjic  retirement  systems  would  be  threatened  by  any  pro- 
posed coordination  with  social  security  coverage.  However, 
under  options  thatjare  developed  later  in  anotlier  part  of 
the  report,  many -erriployees  would  reap  the  benefits  of  man- 
datory coterago  and  would  receive  retirement  income  equal 
to  or  greater  tharf  tlie  income  they  wouJd  have  received  under 
tho  current  system. 

Mandating  social  security  coverage  for  all  employment 
would  resolve  the  windfalls  and  gaps  issues  most  effective^. 
Initially,  however,  mandatory  coverage  on  an  incremental 
bjisis  might  be  preferred.  If  so,  several  possibilities  for  cov- 
era^  exist. 

.  C  overage  could  bo  extended  to  all  or  only  one  of  the  major 
noncoveivu  scciois,  anu  ilirected  toward  only  i\evv  employees 
y  or  to  all  or  some  of  the  current  workers  within  those  sectors, 
('oiigress  could  choose  to  mandate  coverage  immediately  for 
ono  group  but  to  phase  it  in  for  the  others. 

Moreover,  Congress  could  select  diiferent  methods  of  man- 
dating coverage  for  different  groups.  For  example.  Congress 
rmglit  extend  coverage. to  Federal  employment;  both  the 
(fovernrpent  and  Federal  workers  would  pay  the  payroll  tax. 
In  extending  coverage  to  State  and  local  employees,  Jiowever, 
Congress  might  decuk-~either  on  the  basis  of  constitutional 
imp! irat ions  or  on  the  basis  of  one  government's  respect  for 
another  s  jurisdiction— not  to  require  State  and  local  govern-  ' 
inents  to  pay  the  employer  s  share  of  the  tax.  Coverage  could 
then  1)0  extended  to  these  employees  by  treating  their  social 
security  payments  the  way  payments  of  self-employed  in- 
dividuals are  treated.  This  migh^,  require  a  revision  of  the 
self-eini)loym^nt  tax  to  pre;vent  the  creation  of  new  inequities 
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INCREASE  INCENTIVES  FOR  VOLUNTARY  COVERAGE \ 

Another  option  is  fo  establish  more  widespread  coNWge 
through  voluntary  participation.  Pi^a^fmatically,  this  option 
is  relevant  only  to  State  and  locd,!  governments  and  to  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  drgaJiization5.  If  Congress  approved 'coverage 
for  Federal  employee.^,  directly  implementing  coverage  would 
be  more  sensible  than  encouraging -voluntary  participation. 

Voluntary*  coverage  could  be  encouraged  if  social  security 
revenues  were  raised  by  means  other  than,  or  in  addition  to, 
the>  pa>y'oll  tax.  General  revenues,  a  value-added  tax,  and  reve- 
nue->  from  a  ''wind fall  profits  tax''  on  oil  companies  have  been 
suggested  as  potential  sources  of  funds  for  the  social  security 
program.  Hecause  the  burden  of  these  other  taxe^  would  fall 
.  equally  on  covered  and  nonco\  ei-etl  workers,  incentives  for  vol- 
untary participation  would  increase. 

If  these  other  sources  of  revenue  were  applied  to  the  pro- 
gram, howefbr,  the  effects  would  extend  well  beyond  man- 
datory coverage  issues.  Assessing  the  desirability  of  the  other 
elTects  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the  study  group's  charter. 

Making  revenue-sharing  funds  contingent  on  voluntary  so- 
cial security  coverage  would  be  one  iK>ssible  incentive  ap- 
proacli.  Revenue  sharing  now  amounts  to  roughly  2  percent 
of  State  revenues.  But  social  security  <?overage  may  increase 
total  employer-employee  retii*oment  system  costs  by  as  much 
as  5  to  10  i)ercont  of  State  and  loCalNgoverninents^  payrolls. 
Because  retirement  systems  are  not  aftvays  coterminous  with 
unitfa  of  gov  eminent  eligible  to  rcceivrreyenue-sharing  funds, 
administering  this  incentive  would  be  difficult. 

Another  ai)proauh  would  tie  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  social 
socmity  coverage  by  requiring  all  employment  subsidized*by 
the  granfa  to  be  covered.  If  social  security  coverage  is  in  the 
national  interest,  iiistifying  Fecl^ral  subsidies  of  noncovered 
employment  is  difficult.  The  problem  with  this  approach  is 
-  that  the  ultimate  effects  might  be  felt  not  by  State  and  local 
employees  but  by  the  persons  the  grant  programs  are  designed 
to  assist 

REDUCE  GAPS  AND  UNDESIRABLE  SUBSIDIES 

A  third  option  constitutes  an  entirely  different  approach. 
It  would Wek  to  reduce  the  pr(?blems  vvitliput  requiring  cover- 
age. Insurance  gaps,  windfalls,  or  both  could  be  reduced  with- 
out full  coveAige  in  several  ways : 

— A  s^^stem  for  transfer  of  retirement  credits  could  be  cs-^ 
tablished  between  social  security  and  noncovered  retire- 
ment  syst^^ms.  This  action  would  help  reduce  coverage 
gaps  for  most  individuals  who  leave  noncovered  omploy- 
/  ^^ent. 

/        — A  minimum  level  of  protection  could  be  required  by  im- 
posing mandatory  minimum  standards  on  noncovered  re- 
::^,^^^^^>liremont  systems.  ,l*his  action  would  at  least  partiaUy 
eliminate  coverage  gaps. 
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—The  social  security  benefits  of  individuals  with  periods 
of  noncovered  employment  could  be  adjusted  to  remove 
or  reduce  ^V1ndfalJ^  benefits.  \ 

—The  option  to  withdraw  from-  social  security\currently 
available  to  iState  and  local  government  employ^  could 
be'  eluninated.  Although  tins  action  would  not  reduce 
tlie  current^  gapT>i^inai*all  problem,  it  woutdTlielp  pre- 
vent it  from  worsening.  € 

J,  ,  MAINT.UN  yiIJi  STATUS  QUO 


The  final  option  is  to  do  nothing,  to  maintain  the  status, quo. 
The  study  group  found  no  bupport  for  continuing  the  status 
quo  in  regard  to  windfalls,  and  no  organization  claimed  that 
its  menibei-s  had  a  right  to  g^in  fuftire  windfalls.  If  there  wertj 
no  transitional  costs  associated  with  achieving  an  equitable 
distribution,  maintaining  the  status  quo  would  hardly  be 
considered.' 


H.  Ij> 


NEMPLOYME 


;t  Co3ipensation  Offset  to  Pensions 


On  April  1, 1980,  legi 
to  **oliset,''  or  reUuce^ 
ceived  by  any  person  w 


ilation  went  into  effect  that  required  all  States 
my  uneniplo)Hieut  compenbation  benefits  re- 

^  — ^    Alio  ib  also  receiving  a  goveinment  or  private 

pension,  inclutfin^j  socifil  bccurity.  The  uuemployment  compensation 
benefit  xnust  be  reduced  doUar-for-dollar  by  the  amount  of  the  pension 
benefit,  ^  ^ 

In  1976,  the  94th  Congress,  responding  to  reports  of  a  variety  of 
abuses  of  the  unemplo\ment  insurance  pi-qgram-during  the  1973-74 
recession,  enacted  legislation  to  correct  such  abuses  (Public  Law  94- 
\^66).  One  element  of  this  legislation— an  amendment  to  section 
^|3Qi4a^  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 — was  enacted  to  require 
^tpat  older  workers  who  had  retired  from  the  labor  force  should  not  be 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation  benefitii  in  addition  to  their 
retirement  benefits.  However,  later  legislation  (Public  Law  95-19) 
delayed  the  effective  date  of  the  offset  until  April  1, 1980.  The  delay 
was  at  least  in  part  designed  to  provide  time  for  the  National  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Commission  to  study  the  issue  and  present 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  Congress. 

As  the  effective  date  drew  near,  renewed  opposition  to  the  offset 
grew.  Thq  1976  law  had  not  considered  carefully  the  retiree  ^ho  must 
returu  to  the  labor  force  because  his  or  her  inflation-eroded  pension  is 
not  sufficient  to  live  on.  After  returning  to  work,  the  unretired  worker  ^ 
typically  earns  neW  imemployme^t  compensation  rights.  When  this 
retired-but- working  again  older  person  becomes  unemployed,  the 
argument  can  be  made  that  he  or  she  should  not  have  the  newly  earned 
imemployment  compenbation  rfiiiiced  by  some  previously  earned  pen- 
sion benefit,  • 

In  sum^  many  individuals  earn  rights  to  pension  benefits  from  one 
job  aitR  rights  to  unemployment  compensation  f^m  a  second  or  later 

^ThU  annlyfllB.  taken  directly  from  the  report,  wa«  prepared  by  the  ConKretslonal 
Research  Service  as  part  of  a  "Summary  of  Recommenaatfona  and  Surveys  ^on  Social 
Security  and  Pension  Policies,"  an  Information  paper  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Sbectal  Committee 
on  Agtnj,  October  19S0.  pp,  21>--31. 
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job^Conscijtrently,  in  eai  lv  19S0,  both  tlu-  Iluubo  aiul  the  Senate  pa.^>ed 
bills^which  wouKl  have  modified  or  .cliniiiiated  the  iV4uired*otr»et, 
but  difFerenciiS  between  the  two  hills  could  not  be  ix^oohed  in  time, 
and  tho  1976  legislation  went  into.ell'ect  on  April  1, 1980. 

In  Jnl\  Au^^Misr  lO^n.  Senator^  ( "haflv'e  and  Hradle\  pn.poMHl  the 
already  pjussed  Senate  vei^ion  of  tho  bill  tu,  an  aiiu'ndinent  to  the  pend- 
ing ERISA  inultieniplo\er  pension  refonn  bill  (S.  lOTG).  Strong  dif- 
ferenceh  existed,  however,  hetween  the  Ilou.^e  and  Senate  \eiMon.*?  of 
tho  unemploynient  conipen,->ati()n  ainendnientr 

In  fax't,  although  the  IIousi»  and  Senate  weie  in  \irtual  unanimity 
over  the  ER1^;A  bill  itself,  diMign  emont  o\er  the  unVmphnnient  com- 
pensation amendment  threatened  passage  of  the  uhole^  legi.slati\e 
{)ackage. 

Finally,  a  compromise  remed>  to  the  offset  was  pd^ssed  in  September 
1080,  a.-,  pait  of  the  ERISA  reform  legislation  (Public  Law  90-:]04). 
Tho  offset  (or  reduction)  of  unemployment  l>enefit.s  by  the  amount  of 
any  pension  is  now  retinired  in  the  United  Stat^^  only  in  those  cases 
whero  tho  pension  is  establislied  by  tho  ''ba>e  period  euiployer"— that 
IS,  tho  employer  respon^hle  for  the. unemployment  comi>en.siition  bene- 
fit. The  i>eri(xl"  is  typieafl\  defined  by  the  States  a.s  the  12-month 
{>erio(l  that  umvdes  the  day  the  indi\  idual  file<l  foi*  the  uneniploymeut 
compensation. 

In  shoit/tho  States  must  contimie  to  apply  the  offset  if,  in  fact,  the 
^  same  ^^bjiseSj^riod"  employment  would  result  in  b<)th  a  pension  and 
an  unemployment  insurance  Ix^nofit.  If  tho  post- ret iiv men t- work  for 
tho  same  employer  i\ov^  not  affect  either  the  eligibility  for,  or  the 
amount  of,  the  {HMision,  however,  the  States  are  not  inquired  to  make 
tho  oflset.  Als<'),  if  the  two  benefits  are  not  produced  by  the  Mime  ^'base 
employment,"'  no pffsi't  is  i^piired. 
The  situation  is  more  complex  with  respect  to  social  se^Mirity,  since 

^wo  different  enjployers  are  each  likely  to  ha\ e  contributed  to  the  same 
pension  system,  in  this  case  sexual  security.  As  a  coogtfquence,  the  new 
o  fset  rules  allow  the  States—if  they  <^hoose— toyediice  the  required 
offset  Ijy  an  amount  equal  to  any  eontrihutions  the  employee  made  to- 
ward the  pension.  In  the  cas(>'of  social  securitv,  where  employers  and 
employees  contribute  npial  amounts.  States  may  limit  the  offset  to 
onedialf  of  tiie.  amount  of  a  social  security  pension  received  by  the 

.  individual  who  also  qualifies  for  unempjoymentronipensation  benefits. 
It  shouM  be  noted'that  unemi)loyment  compensation  is  a  State  i\ro- 
gram  and  the  new  I^Vderal  legislation  only  requires  tlie  State  to  re- 
dnce  the  unemployment  compensation  hy  half  of  the  social  security 
benefit.  The  State  may.  however,  reduce  the  unemployment  hy  the 
ontire  amount  of  the  social  sec^irity  benefit  if  it  .so  decides. 

c  *  I.  Otmkk  Issues 

J/ I.!MlT.\'riOV  ()\  PAYMKNT  OK  KE  nt(  JACTIV  K  SOCIAL  SECUlcm-  HEXEFITS 

P-rior  to  passige  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  lieconciliation  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-499),  social  security  Inwiefits  could  be  paid  retroac- 
tively for  12  months,  if  eligibility  were  determined.  The  Reconciliation 
Act  reduced  Uie  retroactive  provisions  to  a  period  of  6  months  prior  to 

'or  .  ■ 
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the  month  in  which  application  for  benefits  is  made.  Benefit  applica- 
tions f6r  disabled  \\orkei>  their  dependents  and  disabled  widow(er)s, 
howev  er  will  continue  to  bo  made  retroactively  for  12  months. 

2.  WmiDRAWAL  FROM  gOCTAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE 

f 

Faced  with  ^o^'ing^  concern  ovei  the  incrcasij^^  number  of  termina- 
tions of  {mrticiputitHi  in  social  security  by  ^^tate  and  Jocal  govern- 
ments, the  Committee  on  Aging  published  an  information  paper  en- 
titled .  "iitiite  and  I»4_aLGovernment  Terminations  of  Social  becurity 
Covi*rage"  (December  1080).  Pn^pared  with  th(^ a^istance  of  the  Sb- 
c*ial  Seuirity  Administration,  this  paper  updates  an  earlier  study  re- 
le4ised  b^  the  conmnttee  in  ScpteiuU'r  1976,  entitled;  '^Social  Security 
Coverage.  The  Impact  on  State  and  Local  Government  Employees.*' 
The  new  report  provides  an  objective  assessment  of  the  arguments  for 
'and  against  s'ocnd  socnrU).  and  it  mchules  un  analv*^^irt  of  the  VMth- 
diavval  of  the  Stj^te  of  Alaska  from  lovenige.  as  well  as  a  dollai^  and 
ceiUs  look.at  the  value  of  SQpial  security. 

In  anni>uncing  the  release  of  the  jmper,  former  committee  Chairman 
Lavvton  Cjiiles  stated :  i  ^ 

^  *  Anyone  considering  the  option  of  terminating  social  se-" 
curity  coverage  should  v\  eigh  the  nros  and  cons  very  carefully. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  paper  will  prove  valuai)le  to  all  those 
who  are  faced  vvith^his  important  decision.  •  * 

II.  FZCivATF/PENSlONS 

The  most  significant  developments  in  the  area  of  private  pensions 
included  efforts  to  strengthen  'multiemployer  pension  plans  and  the 
tentative  recommendations  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Fusion 
Policy. 

A.  ERISA  AND  MtLTmMPLOYEu  Pension  Plan  Termination 

Insurance 

After  long  debate  and  many  delays.  Congress  finally  succeeded  in 
passing  legislation  to  tighten  funding  requirements  and  reduce  govem- 
niQiit  liability  for  2,000  multiemployer  pension  plans  covering  8  mil- 
lion workers. 

In  1974,  Congress  >fnacted  tlie  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  (ERISA).  As  part  of  this  legislation.  Congress  created  a 
self  insurance  ])rogram  to  guarantee  promised  pension  benefits  for 
employees  covered  by  single-employer  'and  multiemployer  plans. 
Multiemployer  plans  are  pension  plans  which  are  the  subject  of  col- 
lective bargaining  between  emp^oyws  find  unions  und  to  ^ch  more 
than  one  employer  contributes. 

Workers  in  such  industries  as  tnicking,^  coal  mining,  retail  food, 
oonstniction,  and  entertainment  are  frequently  covered  by  multiem- 
ployer pension  plans  under  t(*rms  of  their  union  contracts.  Under 
ERISA,  such  plans  may  not  defer  funding  or  re3uce  benefits  to 
retirees  even  if  employment  in  their  industries  declines. 

If  employment  does'^decline,  both  employers  a^d  employees  must 
raise  their  premiums  to  continue  funding  be'nefits  for  workers  who 


have  retired/or  withdraw^from  the  plans  altflf^ther.  Because  of  eco- 
nomic and  demographic  d<j\elopmentb  siuce/li>74,  eniplo>ei*b  and  ac- 
tive workers  ifTbome  multiemplojer  plalib  art  pa^  ing  a  \  ei }  high  price 
to  maintain  the  often  meager  bemjfiUj  of  a  gfo\viiyf'tHimber  of  retirees. 

Because  ERI3A  provided  htfle  iucei<u\  fyf^cuiuph^i^'^  to  retain 
meiubership  in  ailing  phuib,  a  nuuvi  oxudub  w «^iM)h.sible  onte  the  guar- 
antees urider  EKISa  became  etl'ecti^c.  \t  fliat^^nt,  ailing  CAjmpanies 
could  ^hi^^t  their  pension  buijeii  tu  the  Pi'ptjt^vJieiiefit  Guarantee 
^Corporation  (PBGC),  the  injuring  agene>  creatW  b>'  ERISA,  and 
thus  avoid^l(iaving  theit  R'tirees  \\ithuut  anj  iiKuuirt<)ne  estinmte  by 
the  PBGC. indicated  it  might  ha\e  to  fuim^i>'*  niucl}  as  $4*  billion  in 
benefits  if  all  troubled  iiiultieiiiplu^er  pj^i>rfon  plani>  folded — a  sum  far 
in  excess  of  its  assets,  Tlie  miarantee  corporation  financi^d  through 
employer  paid'-phaniums,  inid  if  too  luan^  claims  pusluit  into  banK- 
i'Uptcy,Jbhe4axpayei-s  woiUd  have  to  bail  ifout.  J 

In  recognition  of  the  /act  this  legislation,  might  need  a  series  of 
revisions  before  becoming  opt*niti\e,  Congress  defeire*}  tht^  mjindatory 
insurance  covering  multiemployer  pi'^sion  plan  beifeflts  until  May  1, 
198Q  (Public  J.a\v  96-24).  Lptil  that  date,  the  PBGC  had  discretion 
to  undertake  the  payment  of  pei#iun  benefits  to  eii^doyees  co\ered  by 
terminated  multiemployer  plans, 

As  the  date  for  iinplementing  the  pro\  isions'bf  insurance  cdvjering 
multiemplover  plans  drew  near,  conteni  urew  that  if  the  provisions 
of  ERISA  became  effecti\e  fur  multiemphjyer  plans  on  a  mandatory 
basis,  the  PBGC  Would  immediately  bo  inadeiiuatety  funded  for  pur- 
poses of  covering  anticipated  plan  terminations.  Clearly,  some  action 
needed  to  bo  taken ,  c 

AT  the  request  of  the  administrati(>n,  ILR,  3904  and  S,  1076  were 
Introduced  in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Tliese  proposals  wei^e  desigli^d 
U)  replace  j:,he  niuUitjmployer  {xiUMion  plan  termination  insurance  pfb- 
visioifs  of  ERISxV.  After  several  dehiy^s,  an  amended  version  of  HJ^. 
3904  was^signed  into  law  on  September  26, 1980  (Public  Law  96^364). 
Among  the  many  pro\isions  of  this  complex  bill  were  the  following 
major  changes: 

— Defiiutuyt\  of  multiemployer  plan:  The  definition  is  changed  to 
provide?  that  a  iifultiemployer  plan  is  a  plan  to  which  two  or  more 
unaffiliated  em|jl6yers  contribute  pursu^int  to  i^ollective  ba^rgaiA- 
ing  agreements.  Because  the  old  definition  required  that  no 
employer  qontribute  more  thftn  50  percent  of  the  total  plan  contri- 
bntions  and  that  the  plan  not  provide  for  certain  benefits  to  be 
canceled  when  an  employer  stopped  cmitributing,  some  plans 
previously  determineil  to  fall  oulside  the  (Ji?fij^ition  now  are  sub- 
•  jcct  to  the  mul^ijpmployer  plan  provisions,     v  m 

~Pefinit!on  of  imurahle  event:  The  new  law  changQs  the  insurable 

 pvonf.  f mm  the  t^^rminatiou  of  a_nlan  to  insolvency^  ^hc  PBGC 

is  required  to  provide  finalioial  assistance  to  in8ol.venf  niiilireni-" 
ployer  plans  (whether  or  not  ternlinated)  wliCTc'tlje  assistance  is 
A^pdedft-o  enable  the  plans  to  pay  basic  benefits, 

— Higher  irmirdrwe  preinimm:  The  new  law  provides. that  thft  an- 
nual per-participant  premium  for  multiemployer  plans,  is  to 
increase  from  the  present  $0.50  to  $2,50  oVer  a  9-year  period  to 
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assure  that  the  PB^C  will  have  sufficient  assets  to  pay  benefits  up 
*     ^•'^,fe'"^rantee  level  for  those  plans  that  do  become  insolvent. 
—Irtntpied'plan:  Th(;  law  now  places  certain  financially  troubled 
)  plans  in  a  status  of  -lyofganization."  Once  a  plan  entei-s  reorga- 
.  y^y^   mzation,  a  inininium  contribution  requirement,  wliich  usually  re> 
<  nuires  an  increase  in  employer  contributions,  applit-s  to  the  plan. 

\  .        Ihe  minimum  contnbution  requirement  is  phased  into  protect 
employei-s- against  ver>-  large  increases  in  contributions  for  a  plan 
year.  In  the  c;a.se  of  a  plan  considered  overburdened  because  it  has 
a  high  propoitiOR  of  retirees,  tho  additional  funding  required 
under  the  mimiiuiin  contribution  reqiirrement  is  reduced  by  an 
o\erburden  credit.  «^ 
-  —lienep  reductiam:  Tnlstees  of  multiemployer  plans  in  serious 
hnancial  difhciilty  may  reduce  or  eliminate  benefit  increases  that 
have;been  in  effect  for  fewer  than  Shears. 
—Berwfit  guarantees:  The  act  includes  ^p^ial  benefit  guarantee 
,     ■      IpyoH  for  multiemployer  plans.  Benefits  luider  plans  that  met  cer- 
"     ta'"  f''ndmg  requirements  in  the  10  yeai;spreceding  the  effective 
.    ^       date  of  Ji^KIbA  s  funding  rules  are  gu^teed  at  a  higlier  level 
than  benefits  under  plans  that  did  not  meet  thofee  requirements 
!<  or  th(v  former  plans,  monthly  benefits  are  guaranteed  at  the  rate 
of  lOP  per<;€i^t  for  the  firsfc  $.5  of  the  benefit  and  75  percent^of  the 
next        Gu&rantees  for  the  latter,  underfunded  plans  are  set  at 
lOf)  pexcent  of  the  firef  %3  of  monthly  benefits  and  65  percent  of 
*      the  ijext  .$15.  .    '  - 

—Supplemental  gwiYantees:  The  act  directs  PBGC  to  set  up  '& 
supplemental  ^larantee  program  which  would  allow  multi- 
»   employer  plans  that  fneet^  certain  qualifications -to  pay  an  addi- 
tional insurance  premnim  and  obtain  greater  ben&fit  guarantees. 
-^-Delinquent  c&ntrihutiom :  The-  act  strengthens  the  ability  of 
.  trustees  to  collect  deliriquent  contributiSiis  by/rfmking  the 
eniploy-er  s  duty  to  contributij  to  the  plan  an  o>ngation  under 
l-.Kl.^^V.  1  lans  that  prevail  in' ,court  actions  to  recover  delinqufent 
contributions  will  be  entitled  to  recUve  court;  costs,  attorney  fees, 
interest,  andjiquidated  damaiges  as  well.  < 
—Withdrawing  employers : ^Tm  law  now  institutes  liability  for 
emplbyecj -who  withdraw  from  plans  that  have,  unfunded  vested 
^     liabilitio.^.  A  withdrawing  employer's  Habilrty  is  its  fair  share 
of  Uie.plans  total  unfunded  vested  liability  and  is  to  be  paid 
,    bacfirto  the  plaii-  m  annual  installments  for 'a  period  not  exceed- 

ingj^O  years.  .        '  ' 

An  ainendnient  oflfercd  by  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici  provides  a 
^  gran<ifatjier  clause"  for  present  pensioners  and  those  verj'  near 
retiremept  who  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  alternatixe  pro- 
vision for  financial  security. in  retirement: 

For  people  who,  on  July  29,  1980,  were  (a)  receiving 
,  l^f^sions,  or  fb)  vcfited  and  within  3  yean;  of  normal  retire-  • 

•  ment  age,  Ijonefjts  at  the  level  in  efText  oir  that  date  are  guar- 

•  Vi^T}  'ilJl'*^,^*'^'  siiiglp-employcr  plans  (currently,^  ^ 
*1,1.)9  a  month),  that  pr^vis^on  docs  "not  apply  if  the  plan  '  ^ 
terminates  by  mass  withdrawal.  /  i  ^ 
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B.  President  s'CoMMissiox  ox  Pension  Poucy  Makes  Interim 

IlECOMMENDAn^NS 

As  discussed  above  ia_the-^ctiun  on  bDciaL security,  tjie  Px<?sidenfs  

Commission  on  Pension  Policy  issued  two, 1980  interim  reports  (in  ^ 
May  and  in  Novenil:>er).  Besides  their  recommendations  on  social'- 
security,  the  Conimi:5si<>n  made  several  pnjposJilis  Uimed  at  improving  ^  - 
'the  priVato  pension  system  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  thoil  nio.^t  far-i caching  hU^gestion  was  that  **serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  advance- 
funded  pension  &;ysteni.  Such  a  program  could  be  thought  of  as  an 
advance- funded  tier  oi  .sociaK.-^erui.ity'that  would  peimit  contiacting 
out  to  pension  plans  that,  ^viinted  to  meet  it.^  standards  or  as  a  uni- 
versal, eniplovee  pension  ;>>stem  with  a  central  portability  clearing- 
house/' *         ,  . 
,  In  announcing  their  first  set  of  recommendations.  Commission 
Chairman  C.  Peter  McColough,  who  is  also  chief  executive  officer  of 
Xerox  Corp.,  pointed  out  J     ^            ,  '  » 
More  people  are  expected  to  live  longer  in  retirement  in 
fut^ire  yeai>.  Therefore,  the  problems  associated  vyith  our 
'  enormous  pension  programs  in  this  country  vyilLincrease. 
Steps'mu.^t  be  taken  soon  to  address  the  issues  and  design  ^ 
solutions  to  our  difficulties  in  the  area.  We  are  convinced  of 
-  *  .  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  U.S.  pension  policy. 

.Other  reconiinondations  issued  by  the  Commission  included: 
—The  replacefneiit  of  preretirement  disposable  income''  from  all 

sources  is  a  desirable  retirement  goa^. 
—The  greatei^t  emphasi.-,  should  lie  placed  on  expanding  pension 

coverage  rather  than  providing  full  inflation  protection  to  some 

at  this  time.  -      ^  ^ 

—The  tax  treatment  of  employee  and  employer  contributions  to 

pension  plan.^  and  earnings  on  these  contributiohs  should  be  the 

same. 

—The  concept  of  a  tax  credit  for  low-  ilnd  motlerate-incoijie  people 
to  encourage  individual  reU^eiiient  saving  and  employee  con< 
tributions  to  plJins  should  b^iven  serious  consiileration.  % 

III.  PUBLIC  PENSIONS 
A.  CrviL  Service  Retirement 

1980  was  not  a  (juiet  year  for  civil  service  retirees.  In  addition  to 
rising  concern.^  over  the  possibility  of  some  type  of  merger  with  the 
.social  .security  svstenu  i^tiretl  civil  t-crv  ic^  vvorkei-s  were  also  forced 
to  fight  off  very  serious  attempts  to'repiovc  their  twice  yearly  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  (COL.V's).  '  • 

The  quei>tion  of  'Mmiversal  coverage,''  or  bringing  civil  service  . 
employees  under  the  -ocial  security  .sy.stcm.  received  much  attention 
when  the  Universal  S(k  iaJ  Security  Coverage.  Study  Group  released 
tiieir  final  report  in  ^^nr<(h.l080.  Ilowcven  since  the  Carter  rfdminis- 
tration  announced  shortly  thereafter  that  they  had  no  plans  to  tnke 
any  action^  it  soon  l>e(  ame  clear  that  no  berious  legislative  effort  to 
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^enact  any  form  of  univorbal  covei-age  was  likely  in  the  remaining 
dayb"of  the  96th  Congreb^.  With  a  new  administration  entering  in 
.1981  and  with  the  electiunb  of  VJbO  u\er,  renewed  iIlto^e^t  in  universal 
coverage  could  emerge. 

The  labile  of  reducing  to  once  per  y*3ar,  the  twice  yearly  COLA  for 
Federal,  jKMal,  and  niilitaiy  retirees  was  a  quite  diii'erent  matter. 
Originating  a';^  pjwt  of  the  Carter  bud'^et  requebts  for  fi.^cal  year 
JLdHiy  the  iiMn  e  to  icduoe  the  twice  }ear5^  COLA  b  waij  buccebbfully 
engineerwl  through  U>th  the  House  and  ^Senate  Budget  Coniiuittceo. 

The  nune  to  leduce  the  C()LA\-5  waj5  carefully  designed  to  be  part 
of  tlm  maninioth  Budget  i-econcihation  bdl.  Taub,  by  combining  it 
with  a  large  number  of 'additional  cutbacks,  legislatofb  were  voting 
to  balance  the  budget  by  voting  for  the  whole  "package"  of  billb.  The 
man}  interest  groups  lobb}ing  to  retain  their  twice-yearl}  COLA's 
were  naturally  anxioub  to  deviSt  a  way  to  force  a  vote  on  the  COLuV 
issue  alone.  ^ 

After  bcveral  bctbacks  in  attempting  to  execute  this  strateg)-,  their 
e^roilb  were  finall}  ^uccebsfuh  In  late  Ay^t,  before  the  final  recon- 
ciliation bill  wa.-,  scheduled  fo  go  to  the  floiibo  floor  for  a  vote,  sup- 
[>ortei-s  of  tlui  twice-yearly  COLA  were  able  to  garner  enough  votes 
in  the  JfouM>  Kuk\s  Ccjnunittee  to  pemiit  introduction  of  an  amend- 
^ment  on  the  floor  forcing  a  ye^  or  no  vote  on  the  COLA  issue.  The 
amendnient  to  retain  the  double  COLA  (introduced  by  Itepresenta- 
tive  Kobert  Bauman  of  ^Maryland)'  ea^iily  won  by  a  vote  of  3U9  to  72. 

Large  1}  a^  a  result  of  this  vote,  Senate  and  Iloube  conferees  eventu- 
ialy  eliminated  any  reference  to  the  twice-yearly  COLA  ibsue  in  the 
version  of  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  19bg^(H.R.  7765). 

r  B.  ''Look  Back"  an'd  "Prorationing"  ^ 

In  its«l^al  version,'H.R,  7765  (Public  Law  96-499)  did  make  tvm 
alterations  affecting  the  manner  in  which  initial  benefiti>  for  civMI 
service  retirees  are  calculated. 

.P'or  several  years,  upon  retirement,  civil  service  workers  were  able 
to  rely  on  a  provision  known  as  the  "look  back;"  The  *'look  back''  per- 
mitted each  retiree  to  add  to  his  initial  retirement  benefit  the  cost-of- 
li\'ing  adjustment  most 'recently  awarded  to  civil  service  pensioners. 
Lender  the  twice-yearly  COLA  system,  each  retiree  saw  his  benefits 
adjusted  eadi  October  and  each  March*  Therefore,  a  oworkerretiring 
in  late  Septemlw  could  **look  back''  to  the  previous  March  1  and  add 
that  COLA  to  his  initial  retirement  benefit. 

On  top  of  the  "look  back,''  eaCh  retiree  was  eligible  for  the  full 
semiannual  COLA  after  he  retired.  In  other  words,  he  could  retina  on 
Sopteml>er  30,  receive  his  benefit,  and  1  day  later  (on  October  1)  be 
eligible  for  ^  co4«:^of- living  ad justmtint— even  though  he  had  only  been 
retired  for  1  day.  By  combining  both  of  these  advantageous  provisions, 
any  prospertiv  e  civil  serv  ice  retiree  could  carefully  time  his  retirement 
tojeceive  two  COLA  s  virtually  at  once.  For  example,  a  worker  re- 
tiring in  lOfiO  eould  have  timed  his  retirement  to  occur  on»  September 
30,  10«O.  By  so  doing,  his  initial  benefit  would  have  been  increased  by 
6  percent  immediately  ("looking  back''  to  the  March  1,  1980,  COLA),' 
and  1  day  later  (on  October  C  1980)  qiis  new  benefit  including  the  6-' 
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percent  COLA  would  have  be^n  increased  by  7.7  percent.  In  short, 
although  retired  for  onl>  1  day,  the  retiree  would  have  received  a 
13.7-perce,nt  increase  to  hib  benefit  Jo  Jkeep  him  eveu^\  ith  inflation. 
In  effe^t^  he  would  fttart  13.7  percent  alieatFaf  inflation  (about  14.2 
percent,  considering  the  effect  of  tlie  second  COLA  on  the  first.) 

H.R.  770r>  brought  a  halt  to  both  of  the-e  practices.  The  'iook  back'' 
is  no  longer  available  to  civil  service  retirees,  and  their  fii-bt  semi- 
annual COLA  is  now  prorated.  More  specifically,  for  every  month 
(or  QMtry  fraction  of  a  month)  that  a  pension  wa.^  payable  prior  to  the 
fii-st  CC)LA,  the  beneficiary  i=  entitlell  to  one-sixth  of  the  new  in- 
(•rea:>e.  I:or  example,  if  a  retiree  had  been  retire^^l^for  3  months  when 
tiie  next  CCjLA  became  effective,  he  would  be  eligible  for  one-half  the 
increa.se. 

-V   C,,  Railroad  Retiremexj>P^ksioxs 

On  January-  1,  1%1,  the  retirernenUpayroU  tax  rate  for  railroad-* 
employees  increa^s  from  6.13  to  6.65 'percent.  The  payroll  tax  rate 
for  railroad  retirement  is  the  same  as  for  social  security  and  both  the 
tato  and  the  amount  of  earnings  are  subject  tJ the  tax  increase  when- 
ever social  security  taxes  rise. 

The  most  central  conce,m.of  the  railroad  retirement  system  is  its 
fisial  s<>un»lnes.^.  Reports  from  the  Chief  Actuaiy  of  the  Railroad  Re-' 
tirenient  Board  indicate  that,  baseil  on  update^!. assumptions,  the  rail- 
road retirement  account  will  become  insolvent  under  current  law  in 
1983,*  and  under  more  pessimistic  ai>sumptions,  coukl  run  out  of  funds 
early  in  1982.    '  *  ' 

Although  efforts  in  the  96th  Congress  (not*ably  S.  2979)  were  un- 
successful in  .shoring  up  the  actuarial  soundi'iess  o^  the  system  it  is 
expected  that  Congre^  will  take  steps  to  improve  the  system  as  it  will 
for  social  sertirity. 

In  December  1980,  (ingress  pas.sed  H.R.  8195  (Public  Law  96-582) 
which  directed  both  management  and  labor  representatives  of  the 
railroad  industry  to  present  joint  recommendations.  .     ^  ' 
Specifically,  the  law  slates:  ^ 

No  later  than  March  1,  198L  representatives  of  employees 
and  representatives  of  carriers,  acting  through  a  group  desig- 
nated by  them,  shall  submit"  ta  the  Senate  Committee  or^  ' 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  a  re- 
port containing  thoir  joint  recommendations  for  further  re^ 
structuring  of  the  railroad  retirement  svst!em  in  a  manner 
which  will  assure  the  long-term  actuariafsoundness  of  such 
.system.       '  \ 

D)  CosT-OF-Lrv'Txo  Txcre.<ses  Extended 


The  federally  adminl^ered  railroad  retirement  system  consi.sts  of 
.  two  component "^)art^.<^r  -tiers."*  Tier  I  is  de.signed  to  be  equivalent] to 
social  security,  and  is  firx;^nced  in  the  same  way.  Cost-of-living  in- 
. -creases  to  tier  1^  are  automatically  applied  as  ^ley  are  for'^srocinl 
^security. 

-  Tier  II  is  an  amount  in  addition  to  tier  T  and  is  analogmifj  to  a 
private*  employer-paid  pension.  It  is  financed  by  a  9.5  percent  payroll 
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tax  paid  /entirely  bv  the  railroad  emplojer.  The  Railroad  R<^tirernent 
Act  of  lOil  provided  for.  four  specific  l  oSt-ofdiving  adjustiaentb.  in 
tier  IL  The  hii?t  of  the  four  specific  c<)ht-of-Jjv]n<n^rx('rea.^e.^  a[)pra\ed 
by  the  1071  law  becaiite  effective  Jiine^l,  1980.  No  further  increases 
were  approved.  ^  » 

However,  a^  pnrt  of  ILR.  8105,  Con^^rebs  approved  an  additional, 
or  fifth  i^o.st-of-liviug  adjustment,  to  become  effective  on  June  1,  1981. 

E.  Military  Pensions 

Prior  to  the  passa^je  of  S'91  (Public  I^iw  90-402),  an  offset  was 
n^iuireil  for  ^iirvivoi>  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  jjulitarv  .suivivor 
benefit  plan  fSBP).  Benefits  under  the  SBP  payable  to  a  widow  a^^e 
6*2  or  over,  or  to  a  widow  imder  age  62  if  she  is  a  mother  of  one  de- 
pendent chdd,  were  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  a  social  security 
benefit  computed  solely  on  the  basis  of  her  deceased  husband's  military 
record.  \ 

55.  91  (toes 'not  change  the -requirement  for  an  off.set^^^  limit's  the 
hiaxiinuni  amount  of  the  offset  to  40  percent  of  the  beneTit  pavable  to 


the  spouse  under  the  surv  ivoiJpenefit  plan.  The  40-percent  "ceiling  on 
redu(tion-s  in  the  Department  of  Defense  j^yments  to  the  survivor 
will  he  of  very  .>ignificant  benefit  to  a  substOTtial  number  of  suivivor 


I\ .  SrPPLEMEXTAL  SEaTI^ITY  INCOME  ( 

During  1080,  a  cost-of-living  increase  of  14.3  percent  was  added  to 
all  suf^^mental  security  income  (SSI)  paymehts  effective  July  1, 
19;^().  As  mentioned  previously,  .^ocial  security  and  SSI  checks  increase 
autoniiitically  each  year  if  the  Consumer  Pri^re  Index  (QPI)  rises  by  3 
percent  or  more  over  a  specified  period.  ^ 

As  a  result  of  the  Jufy  increases,  the  maximum  Federal  SSI  pay- 
ments increased  as  follows:  \ 


,  Old  payment 

With  lU  percent 
increase 

Individual                    .  . 

Coupl*  

$233 
357 

.    It  should  be  noted  tjiat  mqst  States  provide  payments  supplement- 
ing the  Federal  SSJ  payment  levels  for  some, or  all  recipients. 

fl.R.  8406:  Xew  Travsfer  op  Assets  Rule 

Qn  December  28,  1980,  President  Carter  si^ed  into  law  H.R.  8406 
(Public  Law  96--611)  which  contains  a  new  "transfer  of  assets''  rule 
•    '   which  penaliaes  appl)jcants  for  SSI  and  mcdfcaid  who  transfer  An 
/     asset  for  less  than  fair  market  value.  '  . 

,  The  new  law  amende  section  1613(c)  of  the  Social  SecurityJ^ct  by 
i-equiring  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  consider  as  available 
any  asset  of  an  applicant  for  SSI  which  has  bee^  transferred  for  less 
than  fair  market  Aralue  in  the  previous  24  morithb  prior  to  application, 

\ 
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unless  the  applicant  can  demonstrate  by  "convincing  evidence''  that 
the  asset  was  dibposcd  of  ^or  vaabdn^  other  than  to  obtain  eligibility 
for  SSI.  In  other  ^vords,  the  Social  Security  A^lministration  must 
presume  that  the  as^et^s  still  avaihible,  and  the  burden  of  proof'ib  on 
the  applicant  to  >ho\v  that  the  ncXj^t  wix^  tr{mifen'ed  for  ^ome  other 
purpose.  Applicants  who  cannot  meet  this  burden  of  proof  will  be 
denied  eligibility  for  a  24 month  period  from  the  time  of  the  transfer.' 

Since  the  Uepartiuent  of  Health  and  Human  Servieei.  has  not  yet 
issued  regulations  to  implement  thib  nc^v  provision,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  thi.-.  rule  will  lie  applied  retroactivelv.  F'or  SSI,  Jthe  new  rule 
takes  etlfct  on  Maich  1,  U)HU  For  an  applicatioi?  hied  aftoV  Match  1, 
it  IS  not  clear  uht'thta  the  statute  punuit.'^  consideration  of  transfers, 
which  occupfed  prior  to  March  1,  1981,  However,  tlie  statute  should 
not  affect  Applicants  who  both  transfer  an  asset  and  apply  for  SSl 
before  Wrch  1,  1981. 

.  /Y.  AGE  DISCRIMIXATIOX  AND  MANDATORY 
/  >  .RETIREMENT  j 

^  Although  1080  was  not  a  year  of  major  breakthroughs  in  the  area 
tof 'age , discrimination  and  mandatory  retirement,  there  were  some 
significant  developments.  The  a^^e  of  ivtijxMiient  for  P'on«i^m  ^Service 
workers  was  raised  from  CO  to  65;  Congress  expressed  its  displeasure 
with  the  po^cy  of  restricting  consideration  of  those  over  60  for  ap- 
pointment t(ythe  Federal  bench:  and  a  significant  coiiflict  of  inter- 
pretation developed  between  the  Department  of  Labor  and'the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity' Commission  (EEOC)  concerning  the  ac- 
crual of  benefjt:^  for  woikers  who  con,tinue  to  be  employed  after  thk^ 
normal  retipement  age. 

A.  FoRfiTtix  Sekvice  Act  of  1980 
•      .  .  \  ^ 

Signe<l  into  law  by  PrNiident  Carter  on  October  17,  1980,- the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980  (H.R.  6^90)  raised  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  for  ineml>erb  of  the  Foreigrl  Serv  ice  from  age  60  to  O-j.  Retire- 
ment benefits  are  piovided  for  a  quilified  [Mtrticipant  with  at  least  5 
:)jjars  of  service  credit  under  the  s}st^nu  excluding  military  service, 

rXhere  are  two  exceptions  to  the  mandatory-  age  of  retirement  at  65; 
(1)  Presidential  appointee.-,  may  continue  to  herve  until  their  stated 
tenn  errds,  and'(2)  in  matters  of  public  intereat,  the  Secretary  of  State 
niay  defer  retirement  at  age  for  a  peiiod  up  to,  but  not  to  exceed, 
5  years.  .      ...  * 

Rai«=;ing  the  age  to  65  brought  additional  benefits  to  Foreign  Service 
\Vorkers.  Traditionally,  in  they  ca.se, of  workers^  who  died  or  l>ecame 
dWbled  and  who  had  not  arcrncil  20  years  of- service  credit  {<  r  their 
retirement,  the  law,  providcxl  foi  automatic  accrual  of  years  of  credit 
equal  to  the  drfTerence  between  the  age  of 'the  deceased  or  disabled 
worker  and  age  00.  T'nder  the  new.act:  year<^  of  service  credit  will  bo 
provided  to  age  6.).  Thus^  for  ^.\ample,  a  .deceases!  worker  at  age  5.5 
would-bc  oligil3le  for 'an  additional' 10  >ears  of  ser\uce  credit  instead 
of  5.  *  '  /       '  •  • 
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N'DIDATES  FOR  FEDERAL  JUDGESHIPS 

r  Nominees  for  lifetime  appointment  to  Federal  judgeships  have  in 

♦  ^     ^recent  years  been  subjected  to  a  policy  which  rehtricted  consideration 

•  of  Dossible  candidates  over  age  60.  This  policy  was  soundly  criticized 
'I       by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  di/ring  1980. 

Th(<  Standing  Committee  on  Federal  Judiciary  of  the^^merican 
Bar  Association  has  a  i)olicy  that  states  as  follows; 

^"r  individual  60  jears  of  age  or'older  is  not  recommended  ' 
for  an  initial  appointment  to  a  lifetime  Federal  judgeship  ' 
'    uniess  in  excellent  health  and  evaluated  ks  "well  qualified''  or 
"exceptionally  well  qualified."  In  no  event  a^e  persons^over 
^  64  recomm^nde<l  for  initial  appointment!t 

'  The  Department  of  Justice  substantially  agreed  with  fliis  policy. 
Led  by  Representative  Claude  Pepner,  chairman  of  the  JTouse  Select 
.     CK>mmittee  on  Aging,  both  Houses  of 'Congress  expressed  their  strong 
opposition  to  this  policy.  The  Senate,  version,  S.  Res.  374.,  introduced 
by  Senator  DeConcini,  passed  by  a  vote  of  97-0*  on  April  1,  1980. 
A  similar  provision,  II.  Res.  693,  ihtrodlijied  by  Congressinan  Pepper, 
passed  the  House  on  Nbveinber  17^  19(^0.  The  resolutions  expres^d  the 
sense  of  ea^h  Hou.^e  that  tlie  Standing  Ooiiimittee  oh  Federal  Judi- 
nary  of  the  America^  Bar  A.^ociation  and^  the  Attorney  General 
shouW  *  take  all  met^jures  noce.^ry  to  end  discrimination  against 
potential  lifetime  FedeTal  judges  who  do  not  qualify  solely  as  a  result 
^  of  ago  barriWs."  / 

*  '  ^  *  . 

(\  EK()('  ^KdPosAi.s  lu  Rkqlirk  Bkxkkij  Ac^uai^;  Past  Xor.mai. 

'   ^  RETTREilENT  ASE 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC)  pro- 
p<Jsed  changes  to  the  Labor  Departnient's  Interpretive  Bulletin  on  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employee  Benefit  ^lansthat  would  require  benefit 
,  accrual  and  plan  contnbutions  for  employees  who  work  past  the  nor- 
,  mar  retirement  age.  These  proposals  \yere  submitted  to  the  Labor 
Department,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  arid  the  President's  Com- 
rpission  on  Pension  Policy  on  April  25, 1980. 

'  "^^^  ^mi>lo>-m?nt  Opportunity^ommission,  which  assumed 

responsibility  from  the  Labor  Department  for  enforcement  of  the  Afre 
Discnmination  in  Employment  Act  (ADEA)  in  July  1&79,  proposed  - 
changes  to  remedy  what  it  viewed  as  the  inequities  older  participants" 
''*Tv^'^"n'i^o""^''^       Ubor  Department's  interpretation  of  the  law. 

The  1978  amendments  to  the  ADEA  raised  the  mandatory  retire-* 
inent  age  in  pnvatc  industry  from  65  .to  70  .(Public  Law  95-256). 
'  ,    The  central  question  at  i.ssue  in  the  EEOC's  proposals  was  whethef  or 
not  employees  should  be  required  to  ficcrue  additional  benefits  for 
employees  who  continue  to  work  past  the  normal  retirement  age.  " 

•  _  In  short  the  Ubor  Department  had  said  there  wft^  no  requirement 

•  SL^^'^i^rix  "^l-^^-^^^i""^  published  in  the  Federal  Register"  on 

•  ^  VL  f  ®^  P'""!^^  make  four  bafeic  changes 
m  the  Laijor  Department  interpretalions  of  the  law:  ^  H'^nges 
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(1)  Prohibit  employers^from  .excluding  from  participation  in  de- 
fined benefit  plans  employees  hired  within  5  years  of  nomial  retirement 

1[2)  Require  contributions  to  ^defined  contribution  plans  for/ em- 
ployees who  work  beyond  normal  retirement  age. 

(t3)  Require  the  crediting  of  years  of  seri  ice  under  ^Q:^efined  benefit 
plan  for  years  worked  after  normal  retirement  age;  and 

(4)  Set  up  alternatives  for  actuarial  adjustment  of  benefits  for 
emplovegs  who  work  past  normal  retirement  age. 

Following  review  by  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  the  EEOC 
"was  preparmgto  vote  on  the  measure  on  October  21,  1980.  However, 
a  last-minute,  18-page  letter  {dated  October  17,  1980)  from  Labor 
Secretary  Ray  Marshall  to  EEOC  Chairman  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton 
led  to  a  postponement  of  the  vote.  By  yfar's  end,  the  EEOi^  had  put 
off  the  issue  indefinitely.  According  to  the  letter,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment felt  that  the  EEOC's  interpretation  of  the  ADEA  was  con- 
trary to  the  legislative  history  of  the  act,  and  conflicted  with  some 
of  the  technical  requirements  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income' 
Security  Act  ( ERISA ) .  ■ 

More  specifically,  Si^^retary  Marshall  argued  that  employers  af- 
fected by  t^e  propo^d  changes  would  be  faced  with  much  hiciier 
costs  in  order  to  funA  the  benefits  required.  In  the  view  of  tb<5*tSbQr 
Department,  the  legislative  histqfry  of  the  1978  ADEA  afliendments 
was  contrary  to  the  direction jproposed  by  the  EEOC.  Quoting  the 
Senate  report  on  these  a/hendiflenfcs  (S.  Rept.  No.  95-493,  95th  (S)ng., 
1st  sess.  (1977),  pp.  13-16) 'the  Marshall  letter  said  that  the  ADJiA 
amendments  do  not  "require  the  accrual  of  additional  benefiits  6r 
the  payment  of  actuarial  equivalent  of , normal  Xfitjrement  benefits 
to  employees  who  choose  to  work  beyond  the  plan's  iwrjndl  retiriement 
date." 

Wlyle  'it  remains  uncertain  what  effect  the  new  Reagan  adminis- 
tration wiH 'have  on  the  issues  of  accrual- of  benefits  ,  after- normal 
retirement  age,  clea-rfy  the  obvious  disagreements  ^over  legislative 
history  suggest  ufflikely  changes  without  someioml  of  congressional 
action.  ,    .  .  .  * 

^   VI.  EMPLOYMENT— NEW  HEARING^':  "WORK  AFTER 
^  ^  05:  OPTIONS  FOR  THE^86V'  ;  , 

Passage  of  the  1978  anjendments  to  fhe  Age  Discrimination  and 
Employment  Act  has  had  a  major  impact  on  the  issues  of  aging,  work, 
and  jretirement,  Th#  mandatory  retirement  age  for  Feaeral  employees 
was  conlpletely  eliminated*  and  the  age  in  the  private  sector  Was 
raised  from  65  to  70  (Public  jiw  95-256).  The  potenti^al  impacPpf 
greater  employment  of  the  older  worker  is  significant  aftt  only  for 
today's  older  worker,  but  for'  the  future  labor4i  force  of  th^  wfiole 
Nation. ,      '  .  .  "   *  • ! 

With  the  post-World  War  II  baby  boom  soon  to  become  the  senior  " 
boom  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  it  is  essential  to  begin 
exploring  new  wajSS  to  stimulate  continued  employm^t  |or  older 
workers  bothbefore  and  after  ace  65. \- 

In  an  effoW  to  shed  light  on  this  issue  of  growing  social  and  economic 
importance,  the  Senate  Special  ([Committee  oir  Agingjniti^ted  ^  new 
series  of  hearings  on  "Work  After  65:  Oj^tiona  for  the'  SO's." 
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Despite  sweeping  changes  in  the  mandatory  retirement  law  in  1678, 
there  is  no  hard  evidence  yet  to  indicate  that  substantial  numbers  of 
older  workers  are  delay^g  retirement  and  working  longer. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  tnat,  in  considering  ways  of  increas* 
ing  employment  opportunities  for  the  older  woiker,  the  committee  in 
no  way  was- suggesting  that  ^port unities  for  early  retirement  ^ould 
be  eliminated  or  reduc^c}.  For  many  people,  early  retirement  i^^th 
necessary  and  viable."  What  is  of  significant  policy  concern  is  that  so 
.  few  alternatives  are  currently  availaule. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  hew  series  of  hearings  is  to  learn  about 
the  problems  facing  oldc^r,  persons  whrf  want  to  continue  to  work.  A 
^  major  ooncem  is  the  future  implication  of  current  tren4s  and  present 
policies.  It  is  the  committee  syi<fw  that  new  efforts  to  encoura^  greater 
opportunities  "tor  continued  employment  of  older  persons  will  be  both 
hiiman  effective  and  cost  eifectiv^e.  *  '  ; 
 ^^Hurrian  eilectiye''  ^^'tggestsjhat  we  should  provide  better  oppor- 
tunities for  older  workers^ both  beforernrd^tei^ge-^VtoJollQ^ 
own^ desires  and  preferences,  to  use  their  skills,  experience,  and  learn- 
ing in  pursuit  pf'their  own  financial  and  psycholo^cal  independen<^. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  from  sev^rafrecent  national\public 
opinion  surveys,*  clearly  indicating  that  many  older  citizens  want  to 
continue  working:  Some  prefeir  full-time  work,iothers  prefer  part-time 
employment  to  supplement  theii;  pension  and  social  security  jDenefits, 
^  and  some,  of  course,  are  perfectly  happy  with  full  retirement,  which  is 
'their  right.  But  the  general  preference  for  expanded  work  opportuni« 
ties  is  striVinffly  clear.  ^  -  \ 

\  The  costs  of  retirement  systems  are  becoming  more  and  more  ob- 
vious  every  day.  Concern  over  the»  financing  df  the  social  security 
system  and  the  threatened  coHapsc  of  various  pension  funds  are  but 
two  examples  of  the  cost  problem.' Over  the  past  several  decades, 
fewer' and  fewer  older  workers  have  stayed  in  the  active  labor  force. 
-  According  to' a  Department  o{  Labor  study  in^l947,  48  percent  of 
rnale  workers  age  65  and,  older  were  in  the  labor  force,  a  percentage  * 
whiqh  Reclined  to  only  22  percent  by  15)74.  Estimates  made  piior  to  , 
fhe  1978  amendments  projected  that  such  participation  would  drop 
*to  '19  percent  by  1990.  ^  * 

'A  growing  older  populKtion,  combined  with  increai^d  longevity  and 
less,  and  less  labor*  force  participation,  means  oji  escalating  reliance 
^  oa  social  security  and  pension  systems,  which  are  already  under  great 
'  financial  pressure.  What  better  way  is  there  to  easelhis  problem  than 
hy  rec©g!%izing  th^mlHions  of  older  persons  prefer  to  work,  and 
'  "by  encouraging  job  bpportunities  for  them  ?  . 

Thfe  firsf  two  heann^h  in  the  series  were  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Vpn  April  24,  IDSOj^and  May  13,  1.980,  respectively,  pn  the  first  day 
tm  comjBjitft|e  heard  from  a  panel  J5f  distinguished' experts*  concern- 
ing the  economics  and  the  psychology  of  tlie  older  w^orker.  The  second  ' 

•   .i,*  ^*'*2P*?  Co?°*^^  Airlnjr.  "Th«  Myths  and  RcaHtle*  of  Adpjf  In  Anfferica"  f  Wash- 

Itr^^tt.rDC,  m4>sJohta8on,  A  HUjrtn«,  •♦Stndy  of  Ameri<;an  Attitudes  Toward  Pensions 

t^"''f'5^*v^  Surrey  of  Employecs.**ll«tIree8.  and  Business  I^eaders" 

^Ji^l^^?V^  '  8oclar«[^c«rlty  AdTlsory  Coundl.  '^A,  Nationwide  Sarrey  of  Attlttides 
ard  8«Wal  Secnrity';  rwSVjInjcton..  D  C. :  lOSOJ  :  President's  Commission  on  Pension 
fy.  "Preliminary  Plndln«Y^  a  Natlon^rlde  Surrey  of  Retirement  Income  Issues*' 
NRfA-^AARP,  -DAt^Oram'^  A  Periodic  Publlcatlota  of  the 
Nattoiial  Retired  Teachers  Assocuit Ion —American  Association  of  Retired  Persons.  1980.  ^ 
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hearing  heard  an  equally  distinguished  panel  of  corporation  pre:^!- 
dents  and  vice  presidents  whose  companies  have  had  buccebsful  ex- 
pe/iences  with  older  worker  policies, 

l^pite  the  somewhat  different  backgrounds  and  orientations  of 
JKarious  witnesses  at  these  two  hearings,  two  general  themes  emero^ed 
throughout  their  testimony.  These  two  themes  also  represent 'conclu- 
sions which  appear  to  have  t  he  support  of  all  the  witnesses. 
.  First,  there  is  great  vahie  both  to  the  worker  and  to  the  employer 
in  encouraging  employment  oppoitunitieh  for  the  older  w^orker.  While  -  ^ 
oiaer  employees  oi>viou.->Iy  gain  from  incrciised  income,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial psychojogical  beiveht  that  i.s  also  produced.  The  oKler  pei-son 
who  desii'os  to  work  and  finds  a  suitabU*  job  ha.s  a  much  more  positive 
feeling  about -liimsetf  and  a  stronger  bense  of  contribution  to  hfe 
employer  and  to  his  community . 

.  Employers  who  have  been  in/Ef]^  forefront  on  this  issue,  which' 
inohule  the  four  companies  that  tK^stified  at  the  second  hearing,  report 
no  great  problems  or  ill  effexrts  from  allowing  older  emplovees  to 
remain  on  the  job.  On  the  contraVy,  the  witnesses  consfstently 
remarkqd  that  theiroUler  employees  were  among  their  most  loyal  and  '  ' 
prodiictive  workers.  Companies  such  as  Polaroid  and  Bankei-s  Lif« 
&  Casufalty,  which  have  never  had  mandatory  retirement,  are  not  over- 
run by  thousands  of  old  workers  of  de.cJining  comj^ctence.  In  fact,  the 
corporate  witne^jses  report  just  the  opposite:  A  self-selection  process 
has  evolved  in  which  the  less  healtliy  and  less  motivated  employees 
are  typically  the  fii-st  to  want  to  retire,  and  the  competent,  motivated 

^  employees  are  the  ones  who  often  choose  to  stay  on. 

Ihe  second  major  conclusion  to  emerge  from  hearings  is  that  older 
workers  are  the  victims  of  myths  and  stereotypes.  Dr.  K.  WAmer 
Schaie,  a  psychologist  who  is  director  of  the  Gerontology  Research 
Institute  of  the  Andnis  Gerontology  Center  at  the' University  of 
Southern  California,  reported  results  from  his  21-year  longitudinal 
study  of  age  chanfeee-^in  competence  and  learning  ability.  He  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  evidence  of  systematic  across-the-board  poor 
health,  higher  accident  rates,  lower  prmluctivity,  reduction  in  learning 
ability,  or  lowered  ^value  of  retraining  as  a  consequence  of  normju 
^  aging.  ^         .  ^  * 

^  At  earlier  Committee  on  Aging'hearings  on  "IIow  Oldjfe  Old?  The 
Effects  of  Aging  on  Learning  and  Working,"  this  point  was  stressed. 
Carl  Eisdorfer.  M.D.,  Ph.  D.,  q{  the  University  of  Washington  School- 

of  Medicine,  pointed  out : 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  come  up  with  'conclusions  because  one 
of  the  few  truisms  about«ging  is  that  the  older  you  get,  the 
larger  the  variance  in  the  population.  That  means  we  have  a 
problem  arriving  at  significance  because  dealing  ^ith  statis-  . 
tics  means  incorporating  the  variation  in  the  data.  On  the 
.other  side,  it  means  that^hile  a  lot  of  older  persons  are  show- 
^    jng  a  lot  of  deficit,  there  rtre  also  a  lot  of  others  that  arQ  ^ow^- 
*  in^  relatively  little,  if  any,  deficit  That  wide  span  is  a  very  .s 
important  concept.* 


•U.S.  Con/rresnr  Senate.  Senate  Committee  on  AginK.  Hearlnflfon  "How  Old  U  Old?  The 
EfWcts  of  Aglnsc  on  Learning  and  Working."  Apr.  30,  1^980,  Washington,  D.C  (Senator 
John  Olenn  presiding),  p.  10.  ^ 
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.  Reubin  Andres,  M.D.,  of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  agreed: 
There  is  no  adult  plateau  peiuod  during  which  ho  aging 
decrements  occur.  Even  30-year-oldb  cannot  perform  as  well 
as  20-year-olds  in  many  of  the  tests  that  are  done,  A  second 
truism  is  that  variability  in  functionis  in  system  after  system 
is  remarkably  large,  so  that  there  are  some  eldfcrly  people  who 
perfoi-m  q|iite  as  well  as  average  middle-aged  adults  on  spe- 
,  cific  tests,  and  conversely  some  middle-aged  aduits  who  in  cer- 
tain specific  ways  resemble  an  average  elderly  pei^on.^° 

Ironically  the  four  corporate  witnesses  at  the  secon  J  hearing  agreed 
that  a  major  obstacle  to  the  employment  of  the  older  worker  is  the  per- 
sistence of  the  very  myth^  that  the  scientific  research  has  shown  to  be 
false.  Harold 'Page,,  vice  president  for  personnel  of  Polaroid,  stated 
bluntly  that  "ourbbservatioiuis  that  the  story  that  dlder  w  orkers  have 
poor  attendance  is  purely,  a  myth."  As  to  accidents,  Gerald  Maguij-e, 
vice  president  of  corporate  services  for  Bankers  4^if e  $  Casualty  ot 
Chit^ago,  said  that  "our  (5(5mpensable  time  lost  is  about  ^mewhere  be- 
tween a  third  and  a  fifth  for  the  older  worker  as  opposed  to  the  regular 
worker."  It  is  relevant  to  again  note  in  this  context  that  iteither  Polar- 
oid nor  Bankers  has  ever  had  a  policy  of  mandatory  retirement. 
.Why  do  such  myths  persist?  One  answer  is  that  the  phenomenon  of 
the  older  worl^r  on  a  large's^ale  is  relatively  new,  and  is  getting  grow- 
ing attention  as  the  l^gal  barriers  to  older  employment  have  di- 
minished. Another,  perhaps  more  direct  afis\ver  was  given  by  C. 'Peter 
McColough,  chief  executive  officer  of  Xerox,  and  Chair  nian  of  the 
President  s  Commission  on  Pension  Policy.  He  said  thafjpr  many  cor- 
porate exeQitives  there  has  been  a  reluctance  to  look  at  the  entire  prob- 
lem. "It  is  like  a  lot  of  things  in  our  society— undl  you  really  focus  in 
TiirgDnielliing  you  don't  understand  it." 

Ohe  of  the  most  direct  statement^,  of  corporate  experience  refuting 
the  negative  steretJhrpes  of  the  older  worker  came  in  the  third  hearing 
held  m  Orlandd,  P'fa.,  July  9,  1980.  George  Tschudi,  personnel  man- 
ager of  the  Qhimman  Aerospacfe.  Corp.  facility  in  Stuart,  Fla.,  de- 
scribed his  experienceXin  rehirirlg  his  company's  own  retirees.^*Vjhen 
asked  about  the  stereotype  of  thft  older  worker  as  .accident-prone,  ab- 
sence-prone, and  unable^  benfifil  from  retraining,  Mr.  Tschudi  said 
that  none  of  those  conditions  held  true  in  his  experieAc^.  In  fact, 
Grumman's  experience  was  just  th^opposite:  "Our  retired  employee 
who  comes  back  to  work  has.  a  consistently  better  attendance  recortl^^^ 
than  our  regular  employees,"  and  "some  of  tliese  people  have  done  as* 
well  or  better  than  some  of  the jgeople  wj^o  were  younger  and  bemg 
trained  for  that^same  task.'JLIrrsum,  M?.  Tschudi  agreed  it  was  good  . 
"bottom  line"  corporate  managemetit  practjQgior  Grumman  to  retain 
'  oyer  employees  for  a  longer  time,  and  to  rehire  retired  employees. 

Glearly  one  of^the  important  ^conclusions  to  emerge 'from  these 
hearings  is  the  need  to  inform  the  public,  as  well  as  private  and  public 

Ibid.  p.  5,       .  •  .  ^  ^ 
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employers  more  generally,  that  tKese  negative  stereotypes  are  indeed 
myths  and  are  buppoitcd  neither  i*e^earch  evidence  nor  by  the  ex- 
perience of  luiiuy  eiaplojerb.  Yet  it  ib  important  to  note  again  that  this* 
orientation  doe.s  not  bugge^t  that  normal  retirement,  oi  even  eaiJy 
retirement,  bhould  be  vvithlield  from  tho^e  workei^  who  bO  choobe  it. 

r  For  those  millions  of  older  persons  who  have  expressed  either  tde 
desire  not  to  retire  or  a^  preference  for  partial  retirement  combined 
with  part-tirpe  employment,  it  is  clear  that  planning  mubt  be  initiated 

.  to  explore  the  various  options.  ^  ^  • 
It  i§  also  apparent  that  5>uch  exploration  must  be  started  sooner 

*  rather  tJian  later.  Ah  Karl  Kunze,  chairmaai'of  thdiNatioital  Institute 
on  A^e,  Work,  and  Retirement  of  tlie  National  Council  on  the  Aging, 
said  I'ft^he  first  hearing,  ^'.stereotypes  /ibout  older  people  and  their 
capabilitieb  took  decades  to  work  themselves  into  our  consciousness 
and  they  will  not  be  excised  overnight."  &  - 

The  creation  of  work  oppoi^t^nities,  as  witnesses  pointed  out,  often 
requires  an  ^innovative  examination  of  the  older  worker  within  the 
work  situation.  As  S^aie  noted,  the  particular  strengths  of  the 
older  worker  can  be'  maximized,  qfm  weaknesses  minimized,  wrhen  em- 
ployers make  i^ome^effoft  Sb^match  the  worker  with  the  job. 

That  such  is  poi^sibl^  wa.% described  by  Jerome  Rosow,  pVesident  of 
Work  in  America  Institute,  Inc.,  €tnd  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Mr,  Rosow  described^  st\idy  bv  his  institute  which  surveyed 

'  170  organi)^ations,  and  which  produceil  case  studies  of  69  innovative 
older  worker  rjrograms  in  organizations  representing -over  2.5  million 
employ  ees.^^escribed  six  genera l^'fy  pes pf  innovative  approaches  to 
older  worker  employment  v<hi(ih,  were  identified  in  organisations  in- 

-  eluding  employers  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  The  six  types 
are:  Part-time  work,  phased  retirement,  second  career  training,  job 
redesign,  reentry  workers,  tind  older ^orfeer  oriented"] ob- finder 

♦  organizations.  * 

A  major  outcome  of  thpee  hearing,  then,  is  the  evidence^  that  one 
of  the  primary  ob^tacles  f^the'^mployment  of  the  older  worker  is  a 
set  of  negative  myths  and  sterebt^pe^denigrating  the  older  worker^s 
ability  to  fimction  effectively.' As  anlefal  of  the.  witnesses  said^  one 
major  rohponse  would  be  a  program  of  educaticfn^and  incentives  aimed 
at  employers  to  encourage  the  development  of.  options  for  the  older 
worker.  ' "  ,  ^ 

The  general  policy  response  to  this  set  of  i^ues  must  be  located  in 
cooperation  between  government  and  employers.  Nfiw  government 
employment  programs,  in  an  era  of  increasing  budget  consciousness, 
are  less  and  less  likely  or  desirable.  Theiiefore^t6  revijrse  or  slow  down 
recent  trends  toward  early  retirement,  and  to  promptfe  and  make  avaiU 


vatc  industrv.  The  contours  of  such  a  cooperative  aii*angement  ^il/oe 
U  contipuefl  focus  of  the  cx)mmittee  in  future  hearings.  ^  « 

In  conclusion,  the  hearings  suggest  that  Congress  has  a  re&p(3nsi- 
bility  to  follow  up  on  its  success  in  limiting  the  discrinrinat-ory  prac- 
tice^of  mandatory  retirement.  Kven  if  all  age-based  mandat-ory  retire- 
ment becomes 'legally  prohibited,  the  Congress  still  Has  the  respon- 
sibility of  encouraging  a  social  and  economic  environment  in  which 
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empl^er^  hire  the  older  worker.  In  short,  to  paraphrase  Pension  Com- 
missidRXhainnan  McColoup;h,  encourajring  increased  work  force  par- 
ticipation by  older  i)crsons  tlyough  more  availability  of  full-time  and 
part-time  employment  opportunities  must  become  a  matter  of  national 
policy. 


^hapter^ 
FEDERAL  HEALTH  PROGRA'MS 

CHAPTER 'highlights  *  ^ 

A  continued  emphasis  qn  finding  ^V)^ys  to  control  the  escal^ing ' , 
costs  of  Federal  lu^lth  programb  eclip^sed  efforts  to  significantly  ex- 

«p^nd  Federal  healtkbeaefits  fpr  ^ho  elderly.^Some  liberalizaUon  of 
medicare  benefits  wa3  passed  by  Congress,, primarily  in  home  health, 

'  but  tighter  administrtttiVe  controls  ^ve^e  o^lso  required.  > 

Committee  on  Aging  hearings  entitled  "Aging  and  Mental  Health-. 
Overcoming  Barriers  to  Services" ^resulted  in  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Mental  HealfiEf^vste^Tjs  Act  to  improve  commi^ity 
mental  health  services  tQ  the  elderly,  although  legislation.^  re- 

^  strictions  on  medicare  coverage  for  ijiental  health  sei;viecs.did  not 

*  pass  Congress..      *  .  '  *  ;^ 

L  >I'EDI<^RE:'tHE-DILEM3VIA  OF  RISING  COSTS.  ' 

AND  INCIJEASING  GAI>S      •  •  .  ^ 

.  Overall  national  health  spending  contmues  to  rise?  at  a  rapip  rate, 
with  a  significant  p^rUpn  paid  by  medicare.  At  the  same^ime,  older 
'  Ameriwms^^face  contin^d  increases  in  out-of-pocket  healj^  care  payv. 
ments.The  96th  Congress  passed  a  nu^nber  bf  medicare  amendments,  ^ 
-including  significant  Expansions  of  medicare  Tcimbursemont  for  home ' 
health  services,  but  otljer  ^medicare  reforms  ^strongly' supported  by 
Ahe  elderly  ind  major  aging  organizations  wAe  dropped  during  final  ^ 
congr^j[onaLdeliberatic^s  in  an  efforb-to  c^t  overall  program  co^fcs. 

^      A.  Cost  of  HEALra.CAiffi:  1979^  and/Betokd    \l  , 

Total  national-health  expe\di^ures,  public  and  private,  for  calendar 
year*i979  reacKea>«212.2  biHion:  «a  increas^f  12.5  percent  q^iner  1978 

*  exfe^nditures-^Total  nationUl  exjpenditiires  are  projected  to  be  $2^5 
billion  in  1980,  ^  at  current,  spendjng  tr'feft^f,  .rea«h^$758^bd«on^.; 

*  •^e^lorgest  portion»of  total  expenditures  are  for  hospital  i^aj^*.  $8^.3  , 
Union  imma^^timated  to^3^'$?rbIIlipn  in-;'980;  and  pro^ected;lo 
reSict$335  billion  by'lSOO.^Total  public^Q^^turjfif^^  hospital  care. 

l^O.^efe  $4^«  billiQri^Medic^Vt>ort%  of  these'  public  expendi; 


M0  7r1)m -;'Prole<hlafif  R-TJailonM  Health  BxpcndJlrrea :  1980.  I9ji0.  ima 

tare  KSa^^^^^^  1980.  Oflife  of  Re8earcb.^mon«tdJuon8^  and  SfiiMstlw. 
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tures  was  $21.7  billion,  or  25  percent  of  all  personal  health  care  pay- 
ments made  to  hospitals. 

PajTnents  for  physicians'  sehice^a  comprise  the  second  largest  cate- 
gory of  total  public  and  private  national  health  expenditure^^:  $40.6 
billion  in  1079,  estimated  to  be  $45  biUion  in  1980,  and  projected  to 
reach  $129  billion  in  191^0.  Public  expenditures  for  physicians'  seiVices 
in  1979  were  $10.6  billion,  \vith  medicare  accounting  for  $6.4  billion, 
or  16  percent  of  all  health  care  payments  made^o.  physicians. 
'  Xursing  home  ser\uces  continue  to  be  tjxe, fastest  growing  category 
of  total  national  health  expenditures ^$17,8  billion  in  1979,  estimated 
to  be  $22  bilhon  m  1980,  and  projected  to  reacK  $76  billion  in  1990. 
Public  expenditures  for  muring  home  care  in  1979  were  $10.1  billion. 
Medicare  payments  accounted  for  only  $373  million  of  this  total,  with 
the  bulk  of  public  payments  coining  from  medicaid.  Total  Federal  and 
btate  medicaid  payments  to  nursing  homes  in  1979  wei-e  $8.8  billion. 
ThQ  FederaUnedicaid  share  was  $4.8  billion. 

•  V  * 

4 

B.  The  Medicare  "Payment  Gap" 

•  T¥  0"  Aging's  annual  report  for  1979,  in  a  section  en- 

titled TJie  Individual  View:  Frustration  With  Medicare,"  ^um- 
'  marized  a  number 'of  widely  perceived  problems  with  the  medicare 
program  as  viewed  by  medicare  beneficiaries.-^'Witnesses  at  a  commit- 
tee hearihg  on  "Federal  Paperwork  Burdens,  With  Emphasis  on  Medi- 
care.^ cited  the  follovring  problems:  Dissatisfaction  with  the  amount 
of- medical^  benefit  payments,  including  very  high  rates  of  reduction 
on  claims  filed;  broad  confusion  over  program  benefits;  increasingly 
iow  medicare  "as.signmenf^  ratesT  md' frustration  with  li^ndling  of 
claims  by  medicare  pait  B  carriers,  including  lengthy  delays  in  pay- 
ment, difficulties  in  obtaining  information,  and  a  cumberbome  appeals 
process.  •  '     •  .  ^    — — 

A  "recent  report  published  by  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
cited  the  same  problems,  along  with  continued  gaps  in  medicare 
coverage  for  iiiiportaht  health  services— such  as  hoiue^care,  nursing 
•home  care,  prescription  dru^,  and  preventive  health  services-^and . 
questioned  whether  medicare  Vas  viewed  by  many  elderly  as"a  '^broken 
promise.  ^  The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  also  submitted  a 
rQp/)nt  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  during  the  year  detailing  a 
number  of  areas  in  which  the  Comptroller  General  felt  elderly  medi- 
care beneficiaries  were  being  subjected  to  inequitable  reductions  in  , 
their  medicare  claims.*  ^  / 

Medicare  s  share  of  all  personal  health  expenditures  for  the  elderly   * ' 
IS  about  40  percent,  including  payments  for  hospital  stays  and  phv- 
sician  services.  Much  of 'the  attention,  and  the  complaints,  have  been 
focused  bn  medicare  payments  for  physician  services  (part  B)~ 
where  medicare  payments  for  covered  services  represent  only  31  per- 

7f   *  V 

j'fT^e '^^'^P'"^"^^     Aping:  1979/'  part  1,  pp'  55-59. 
l"*  VPHru-wfr??  !!"**"*"^  of  Uepresentatlves  Select  Committee  on  Aglnjr  "Medicare  After 

«TT  «  r-JL'?^  t  Hecome  a  Broken  Promise  to  the  Elderly?"  (Washington  n4v  17  19So7 
«J  "  '^r".^  Accountlnj:  Office  "Keasonable  CharRe  lle<luctlons  rnder  Part  R  Vxt^Hi 
uZ.l  Committee  on  Aglnp  and  the  Secretary  of  the  D^^^^^ 

llS$5\\lMT2?o'/t^^iri9y)''  Comptroller  general  of  ?re"J;tTe<rsliW^^ 
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cent  of  all  physician  charges  to  medicare  beneficiaries/  The  major 
reasons  for  this  declining  percentage  of  medicare  payinents  for  phy- 
sician services  under  the  medicare  part  B  program  are  discussed  below. 

4 

1.  PREillUM,  CO;XSUIlANXE  AND  DEDUCTIBLE  INCREASES 

By  law,  the  medicare  coinsurance  and  deductible  amouius  which 
beneficiaries  must  pay  are  increased  each  year.  Under  the  part  A  pro- 
gram (hospital  insurance),  the  amounts  each  medicare  beneficiary 
niust  pay  out-of-pocket  increased  by  Vd.o  percent  on  January  1,  1981. 
The  initial  deductible  for  part  A  hospital  insurance  was  increasefl  to 
$2U4,  $24  more  than  tlie  198U  charge  of  $180.  Daily  coinsurance  chljrges 
for  long-term  hospital  stays  and  skilled  nursing  facility  stays  also  in- 
creased by  i3.3  percent. 

On  July  1,  1981,  the  tasic  monthly  premium  paid  by  medicare 
beneficiaries  for  medicare  supplementary  health  insurance  (part  B) 
will  increase  'by  14.5  percent,  from  the  current  $9.60  to  $11.  Bene- 
ficiaries must  also  pay  a  $60  deducUble  each  calendar  year,  and  a  co- 
insurance charge  of  20  percent  of  the  allowed  cliarge  for  all  covered 
services.  In  1975,  the  total  beneficiary  liabilitA^  for  premiums,  deduct!-^ 
bles,  and  coinsurance  charges  was  about  $3.S  biliion.® 

2.   DECLINING  ASSIGXIIEXT  RATES   AKD   HIGH   "REASONABLE  CHARGE^ 

REDUCTIONS 

Under  part  B  of  the  medicare  pi-o^ram,  physicians  can  either  "ac- 
cept assignment'* — billing  medicine  directly  for  services  provided  and 
agreeing  to  charge  the^  beneficiary  no  more  than  medicare  pays-^r 
,MLthe„medicare  beneficiary  directly  who  then  files  a  claim  for  reim- 
'bursement.  When  the  medicare  beneficiar}  irBilIea7<^'^  amount  sub- 
mitted  is  frequently  in  excess  of  what  medicare  allows  artd  the  differ- 
.ence  jnust..be  -paid_out-of -pocke t  by  the  beneficiary,   

This  difference  between  submitted  and  allowed  charges  on  lihas- 
signed  dainis,  and  the  overall  proportion  of  medicare  clauns  which 
are  submitted  on  an  jinassigned  basis,  has  been  increasing  steadily 
since  medicare's  inception. 

The  percentage  of  unassigned  claims  has  increased  to  about  50  per- 
cent from  about  35  percent  in  the  earty  years  of  medicare  (1969  rate). 
Assignment  rates  are  lower  for  the  aged  than  for  disabled  medicare 
beneficiaries  (47  percent  of  all  physicians'  charges  for  the  aged  and 
G2  percent  of  all  physicians'  charges  for  the 'disabled)  and  vary  con- 
j^iderably  by  area  of  the  country,  from  a.Jow  of  20  percent  in  South 
Dakota  to  a  high  of  82  percent  m  Rhode  Island.^  — 

During  fiscal  year  1979,  medicare  beneficiaries  had  to  pay  over  $1.1 
billion  lor  the  difference  between  submitted  and  allowed  charges  on 
these  vnassigned  claims.  This  beneficiary  liability  was  $882  million  in 
fiscal  year  1978,  compared  to  $433  million  in  1975,  and  $50  million  in 
'  1968.^ 


»U  S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Health  Care  FlnftnclnR  Administration 
"Physician's  ^Charges  Under  Medicare .  Assignment  Rates  and  .Beneficiary  Liability, 
Health  Care  Financing  Review,  winter  1980. 

•  Ibid. 

nbld. 

•Ibid.  '  * 
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These  amounts  represent  the  overall  difference  between  what  medi- 
care considers  "reasonable^*  charges  and  what  physicians  cJiarge  medi-  ' 
care  beaeticianes  for  their  services.  In  11)79,  81  j^ercent'of  all  unas- 
signed  claims  submitted  for  payment  by  medicare  beneficiaries  were 
subject  to  a  reasonable  charge  reductiop.  iW  1975,  69  percent  of  all 
claims  were  reduced.  J 

GAO  Cite%  ''Inequitalle^^  Rediictiom 

Early  in  1980^  the  Committee  on  Aging  requested  a  General  Ac^ 
counting  Office  (GAO)  audit  of  a  sample  of  unassigned  claims 
processed  by  medicare  Q^irriers  (private  insurance  c5inpanies/tinder 
contract  with  the  Federal  Goveriunent  to  process'and  pay  medicare 
claims)  to  determine  whether  or  not  beneficiaries  were  being  reim-* 
bursed  properly.  In  an  October  1980  rejport  to  the  commfttee,  the  GAO 
cited  physician  markups  on  laboratory*  woik,  medicare  reimbursement 
policies  on  dual  surgical  procedures,  and  inadequate  review  of  claims 
by  carriers  as  three  Jreas  in  which  it  believed  beneficiaries  were  being 
subjected  to  inequit^able  reasonable  charge  reductions.^ 

Exfmive  physician  markups  on  laboratory  procedures  performed 
by  independent  laboratories;  93  percent  of  all  opassigned  claims  for 
laboratory  work  processed  by  Group  Health,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla.,  were 
marked  up  by  an  average  of  105  percent.  Unassigned  laboratory  claims 
processed  through  Florida  Blue  Cross  hail  a  net  markup  of  95  percent. 
Claims  processed  through-  Gi-oup  Medical  and  Surgical  Service  in 
Texas  showed  a  net  markup  of  89  |>crcent,  and  thos^  piwesbed  through 
Travelers 'Insurance  Co.,  Mississippi,  showed  a  net  markup  of  54 
percent. 

A  physician  can  have  laboratory  work  performed  either  in  his  or 
her  own  officj?,  or  send  th^  work/>uf  tolSlncIependent  raB^ratory,'  which 
in  turn  bills  the  physician  for  the  work  performed.  The  physician  then 

adds  thisamount  to  the  bill  submitted  dire<:tly  to  medicare  or  to  thft  

patient.  These  a JcTifidnal  amounts,  the  markups,  will  not  be  paid  by 
medicare  (except'  for'the  pKy&ician's  costs  for  paperwork  and.han-  - 
dling).  The  excess  charge,  an  average  of  $13  per  claim  for  one-carrier, 
is  added  to  the  medicare  beneficiary's  out-of-pocket  costs  for  laSaratory 
tests.  '  ^ 

If  these  findings  from  the  GAO  audit  are  routine  practice  across  the 
country,  arid  it  appears  that  they  are,  the  committee  estimates  that  this  . 
practice  adds  $20  million  a  year  to  beneficiary  out-of-pocket  costs. 

Noting  that  the  American  Medical  Associalion'^AMA)  has  stated 
that  physician  markups  are  unethical,  GAO  recommends  making  it^a 
misdemeanor  for  physicians  to  add  charges  to  laboratory  bills.  Alter- 
nativejy,  G!W)  recommends  requiring  laboratories  to  charge  medicare 
directly,  thereby  remwing  physicians  entirely  from  the  billing  process. 

Public  Law  96^99  (Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980)  contains 
an  amendment  designed  to  make  it  easier  for  medicare  carriers  to 
accurately  determine  whether  or  not  a  claim  submitted  for  laboratory 
services  includes  a  markup,  so  that  the  amount  b'illed  can  be  appropri- 
ately reduced.  No  protections  against  the  medicare  beneficiary  being 
subject  to  the  overcharge  however,  were  included  in  the  new  law.  - 

w*.V'^*  Jf®°^f^l  Accounting  Office,  "Reasonable  Charge  Reductions  Underjbart  B  of 
Meaicare,  op.  clt.  - 
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Use  of  ^^fee-and-one-half  reimbursement  policles^for  dual  mrgical 
procedures:  GAO  found  tliat  physicians  routinely  charge  two  full 
fees  for  two  surgical  pixx:edures  performed  during  a  single  opera- 
tion, while  niedfeare  and  many  private  health  insurance  payment 
practices  ubually  limit  tlie  amount  reimbursed  -to  the  full  fee  for  the 
major  procedure  and  partial  amounts  for  other  procedures  performed 
during  the  operation.  (Tlie  equivalent,  in  most  cases,  is  a  "fee  and 
one-half").  The  medicare  beneficiar>^  is  required  to.  pay  the  differ- 
ence out-ol-pocket  to  the  burgeon.  Based  on  the  GAO's  calculation 
lof  the  cost  to  beneficiaries  in  tlie  Washington,  D.C,  area,  the  com-  . 
mittee  estimates  that  this  practice  results  in  additional  out-of-pocket 
cost  to  beneficiaries  nation\tide  of  at  least  $50  million  each  year. 

Inadtquate  scrutiny  of  chims  as  they  are  processed  i>y^  rnedware 
"carriers:  In  a  i-eview  of  claims  paid  by  tKe  District  o|. Columbia  car- 
rier which  bhow^l  reasonable  diarge  reductions  of  $150  or  more,  tKe 
GAO  found  42  percent  of  the  claims  had  been  incorrectly  processed 
and  the  meiljcare  beneficiaiy  underpaid.  The  GAO  recommended  that 
more  specific  claims*  proce&sing  standards  be  establishe^d  to  provide 
assurances  that  beneficiaries  are  not  t^nderpaid.  ^     ,     -  ' 

This  GAO  audit  finding  thiat  42  percent  of  claims  processed  have 
errors  resulting  in  incorrect  pa\ments  to  befieficiaries  suggests  that 
thousands  of  beneficiaries  could  realize  higher  reimbursements  pn 
part  B  claims  if  they  questioned  large  re^uctiofis.  The  process  of 
appealii\g  carrier  decisions,  however,  is  not  often  used.  Only  about  2 
to. 3  percent  of  beneficiaries  ever  request  a  review,  but  half  of  those 
who  do,  receive  increased  reimbursement. 

There  are  indications  that  the  frustration  of  increasing  out-of- 
pocket  costs  for  all  pliy&ician  ser\-ices,  added  to.  growing  b^eficiary 
sophiistication  about  program  proce^.lui'es  and  avenues  of  re^urse,  will 
lead  to  a  higher  and  higher  Volume  of  requests  for  re^  i^w  <Jf  claim 
determinations. 

A  hint  ^f  what  this  increased  nt-prkload  may  mean  for  m^icare 
carriers,  and  for  the  part  B  payment  system  itself  .as  the  program 
increases  in  complexity,  may  be^seen  by  the^  case  of  EDSFC- 

3.  INADEQUATE  CLAIMS  REVIEW:  THE  REStJLTS 

Early  in  1980,  a  rash  of  complaints  from  Illinois  medicare  bentfi- 
ciaries  about  lon^  delays  in  processing  medicare  part  B  claims  and 
unanswered  inquiries  by  the  carrier  (Electronic  Data  Systems  Federal 
Corporation  (EDSFC))  led  to  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.'^  EDSFC,  which 
had  been  awarded  an  experimental  medicare  claims  processing  con- 
tract for  the  entire  State  in  April  1979,  was  the  lowest  bidder  for  the 
contract.  It  did,not  have  broad  technical  expertise  or  experience  with 
the  medicare  program.  By  September  1979,  official  records  showed 
454,000  claims l)acKlogged  and,  pending.  In  March  1980.  records  indi- 
cated 110,000  additional  backlogged  item^  of  correspondence  from 

I'U.S.  House  of  RepreRentatlves.  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  "Experimental  Medi- 
care Claims  Processing  Contract,"  field  hearing.  Subcommittee  on  JEIealth,  Chicago.  IlL. 
Apr.  28.  1980.  CbngrcHS  ban  granted  tbe  Health  Carp  Financing  Administration  antboiitr 
to  exDerimeiUr  witb  competitive  flxed  pri^e  procurement  for  medicare  claims  processings 
contrmts.  Three  contracts  have  been  awarded  in  uUmois,  Maine,  and  New  York',  on  a 
demonstration  basin.  The  GAO  is  now  evaluating  all  three  contracts,  with  a  report  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  House  Committee  on  w^s  and  Means,  scheduled  during  1981. 


beneficiaries.  Undei»  pressu^  to  meet  contract  standards,  changes 
were  made,  extra  staff  hired,  and  chiiius  and  correspondence  backloijs 
appeared  to  be  reduced.  However,  a  late>GAO  investigation  found 
that  tljis  pressure  had  led  to  some  extmordinaif  measures,  most  of 
which  escaped  detection  by  contract  monitors,  from  the  Health  Care 
financing  Administration  <HCFA)."  ' 
The  GAO^feund  that:     ^  ^  • 

— EDSFC  employees  concealed  unprocessed  claims  frdtn  an  end-of- 
the-year  review  so  they  wouM  not  be  counted  as  backlog  by  PICFA 
investigators.  .     ,  /  \^ 

—Thousands  of  letters  f mm /claimants  were  d'estroyed  without  re- 
sponse^  to  remove  them  from  the  backlog:  A  GAO  sam'ple  found 
44  percent  of  these  letters  were  requesting  reviews  or  submitting 
additional  information  for  claims. 
—Additional  thousands  of  items' of  correspondence  which  had  been 
partially  reviewed  at  another  location  were  destroyed  rather  than 
completed  once  they  were  returned  to  the  main  office.  GAG  founa 
that  90  percent  of  ^  similar  sample  of  mail  in  question  was  either 
a  request  for  review  or  a  claim.  HCJA  monitoring  doe^  not  in- 
^?^^OT:^^^•^^^^     determine  if  correspondence  is  answered. 
— JLDbFC  employees  allowed  claims  with  known  errors  in  them  to 
b,e;proJcessed.  HCFA  performance  standards  requiring  documen- 
tation of  any  such  irregularities  in  processing  were  not  enforced, 
j^lhousands  of  "Explanation  of  Medicare  Benefits"  forms  which 
•  /  were  returned  by  the  post  office  as  "undeliverable  mail"  were  de- 
anyL.attempt.to  determine- why  they  were  incor- 
T^try  ^ressa^d.  HCFA  standards  require  such  returQS  be  ana- 
lyzed p  det^rmiQe  reasons  for  return,  remail  them,  and  pursue 
possible  fraud  aqd-^buse  problems.  Based  on  a  later  sample,  the 
CjAO  determined 'the  returned  mail  which  had  been  discarded  con- 
tained other  items,  including^or-reaiiondence  and  undelivered 
checks.    ^  ^"'-'^ 
The  GAO  also  found  that  of  nine  fair  hearing  officers  employed  by 
iiiDSFC,  none  were  attorneys  and  only  three  had  any  college  de- 
gree (m  completely  unrelated  areas;  home  econotnics,  journalism,  and 
public  administration).  H'GFA  standards  provide  f6r  "an  attorney  or 
other  qualified  individual  with  the  ability  to  conduct  formal  hear- 
ings and  with  a  general  understanding  ot  medical  matters  and  termi-. 
nology  and  wi^i  thorough  knowledge  of  the  medicare  program.  :Most  , 
fair  hearing  officer^  across  the  country  are  attorneys.  HCFxV  had. not 
evaluated  the  hearing  officers'  qualifications.*^ 

The  GAO  strongly  recommended  an  increased  level  of  onsite  con- 
tr(ict  monitoring  and  continual  oversight  of  handlincr  of  reviews. 

Many  of  the^e  problems  might  have  bef  n  avoided  if  the  carrier  had 
r»ppn  more  experienced  witli#the  medicare^  program,  but  similar  alle- 
gations were  recently  made  of  a  much  more  experienced  carrier." 

?'  Accounting  Omce.  "Review  of  Alleged  Qoeatlonnble  Actions  hy  EDSP 

l^oA{^V^$\l^  n^c  16  tOBoT"^""'^^''"^^  Backlogs  .Under  Its  Medicare  Contract  (Report 
/WM^  T^J^trJct  Court  for  the  Northern  Dlst1-k*l  of  California 

iv^rli!x«^*  ^.i^^u'^"®'!^*^^  action,  that  medicare  nart  B  hearings  presided  over  by 

employees  of  the  private  Insumnce  comnnnles  that  act  as  medicare  rarrUKs.  who«'e  decl- 
//2?r'»'^No  c\Vo"201^WnO)  '^^^^^^^  Constitution   (McClure  y. 

■itji         ■  ■ 


In  December  1980,  the-  Washington.  Star  repbrted  allegations'  b;^ 
employees  ot  the  Dismc't  of  LoAuiauia  Blue  Siiie)d  that,  aurnig  197b 
ana  lyrdVofficiaEi  Ead  wftHieldTfi-bm  io  to  20  percent/)f  ail  medicare 
cJamis — those  with  known  iufjh  rates  of  erf'or—iLorf sample  batches 
which  w,ere  to  be  mspected  u>  Fedeml  officials  as  part  oi  a  quality 
assurance  review*  According  to  employees,  the  aci;ions  were  taken  at  a 
tyne  when  the  error  rates  of  the  canitvi^were  higli  enougii  to  threaten 
their  contract  agreement  ,wi|h  HCE^A. 

C/The1980  Medicare  Amendments  ' 


The  96th  Congress  took  final  action  on  a  number  of  amendments' to 
both  expand  medicare  coverage  and  cut  back  on  program  cosfs  wliich 
are  discussed  below  in  section  11.  Some  amen3mfeiits  of  particular  im- 
portance to  the  elderly,  ho\vever,*did  not  finally  emerge  from  th^  96th 
Congress.  .A  summary  of  the  most'significdnt  of 'these  actions  is 
discussed  b^low."  ^  ,  '     *  * 

1.  bexefit  expansions  signed  into  law 

Expa/rui^d  m^duxjure  Cdverage  for  home  henlth  services:  A  number 
of  amendment^  which  \vill  significantly  expand  medicare  coverage  for 
home  health  services  were  signed  into  law  on  December  5, 1980  (Pub- 
lic Law  9M99)."  \  ^ 

New  Jnedicareicav&rage  for  pneuTnococcd  naccine:  An  amendment 
to  the#medicafe  program^.U)  provide  full  reimbursement  for  pneumo-^ 
coccal  vaccine  was  signed  iht^  law  oh  December  28,  1980  (Public  Law' 
96-611).  The  new  coverage  will  be  effective  on  July  1, 1981,  and  reim- 
T&ursement  will  be  availaole  without  copayment  or  deductible. 
This  change  in  medicare  law  re^esents  an  exception  to  the  current 
:  exclusion  of  coverage  foij  preventive  immunizations  and  other  preven- 
'  tiviB  health  services.  (The  medicare  statute  is  directed  towatd  treat- 
ment or  diagnosis  of  specific  illness  or  injury  and  therefore  excludes 
payment  foi;  routine  physical  checkups,  immunizations,  healtK'screen- ' 
mg,  etc.,  without  specific  statutory  exception.) 

Additional  armndments:  The  following  amendments,  which  become 
law  .^firing  4980  (Public  Law  96-49&)  expand  medicare  coverage  in 
certain  specific  areas :  ;  .         -  .  . 

-^The^ 'annual  medicare  reimbursement  ceiling  for  outpa^^ient 
therapy ^ei-vices  fiimisKed  by  independently^racticing  therapists 
was  increased  frmn  $100  to  $500.        .         C  *  '  .. 

—Medicare  payment  is  authorized  for  currently  .covered  services 
which  are  provided  by  fr(Sfestanding  outpatient  rehabilitation 
facilities.  Preseiit  law  recognizes  coverage  for  a  variety  of  i;eha^il- 
itation  servic'es,  such  as  physical,  speech,  and  occupational  therapy, 
as  provided  by  giralified  providers  and  incidental  to  other  physi- 
^  cians'  services.  Comprehensive  rehabilitation  centers  had  not  peen 
recognized  h  prbviaers  prior  to  this  change  m  the  law. 

"SiRniacant  change»  Ih  medicare  reimbursement  fdj  home  health  and  nursing  home, 
oare  are  dlsciittsed  In  chapter  4.  Iodr  term  care.  In  addfflon  to  amendment^  discussed  here, 
many.  additlonaUamendments  passed  were  primarily  of  an  administrative  nature,  and  a  ruir, 
report  can  be  found  In  |U.S.  Hoise  of  Representatives.  Report  N^o."  96-1479.  Omnlhus 
.   Reconciliation -Act  of.lDSD.  conference  report.  NjOv.  26,  li)80.      ^  ^ 
**Sec  following  chapter  4,  long-term  care,  for  full  description  of  these  amendments  and 
*  other  activities  in  ^^e  hefilth  during  1980. 
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1  Vr'"S''  now  authorized  to  dentjsts  who  perform 

,  k"^^^  procedures  which  would  otherwise  be  covered  if  per- 
.    formed  by  a  physician.  Prior  to.  this  change  in  the  law,  only^r- 
tain  surgica-l  pi-ocedures  related  to  the  jaw  were  co^S  whin 

for  other  already  covered  services,  siich  as  treatment'^of  or&l'in- 
fections.  i.0  change  is  made,  however,  in  the  general  exblusion 
from  coverage  of  routine  dental  care."        '  • 

P^^^^'li  f  authorized  for  treatment  of  warts  on  the 
feet  (p  antar  warte).  Previously,  treatment  for  warts  was  cov- 
!^  7.  they#curred  on  other  parts  of  the  body. -The  gen- 
eral  exclusion  of  routine  foot  care  fro'm  medicaxp  coverage,  how- 
ever, continues  to  apply.  ^  "  ciufce,  iiow 
—Medicare  paymenf  is  now  authorized  to  optometrists  for  exam- 
ination services  in  rektion  to  aphakia-^a  condition  of  the  eve 
in  which  ttie  natural  leAs  is  absent.  Prior  to  this  change  in  the  law, 
these  same  services  were  covered  only  when  performed  bv  -a 
physician.                        •              .        .     i-  «• 

2.  DECISIONS  DEFERRED 'on  MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  HMO's 

hlfut^  though -legislation  to  expand  medicare  coverage  for  mental 
?H  R  ^^Qm't,-^'?  Pf'^^  °f  Representatives  in  im 

am^nHrrfSi'^^  legislation,  was  deleted  from  the  final  package  of 
amendirfents  emerging  -from  the  96tli  Congress  and  did  not  become  ' 

cJ^r/iTlf"^^"^  '^'^'''^  Congresses,- legislation  has  been  con- 
s  dered  to  broaden  the  use  of  medicare  payments. to  encourage  more 

Thfv^irT?'"P^^'°"  T  health  maintenance  organizftioT" 

Jf  H  R- 7^^ M-PA'^^^l^^^'P^'™!?""     1^80'  ^^'^  provision  as  part 
frnr^'^J^        '  ^mpibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980,  but  it  was  later 
dropped  during  a  conference  with  the  Senate.  / 
.  Ihis  proposal  has  gathered  increased  support.' a;nong  Members  erf 
ToLw  A        'f-  strongly. endorsed  by  both  the  National  Ketired 

Jr??at?6n^fr'^*'°?^^«'"'""n^^^^^'^°"  o^?  Retired  Persons  and 
Uie  Nationa  Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  It  is  exnected  that  a  similar 
measure  will  be  reintroduced  elirly  in-  the  97th  Congress.  - 

'll.  CONTINTOD  EMPHASIS  ON  CONTROLS  FOR 
MEDrCARE-MEDICAID  APUSE  - 

The  effectiveness  of  State  liJedicaid  antifraud  units  received  a  fa- 
vorable evaluation  m  1980  and  Federal  funding  was  extenid  to  allow 
additional  time  for  the  establishment  of  new  units.  Many  States  were  '  ■ 
also  required  tomprove  their  management  of  the  medicaid  program, 

tee*  on  .Veing  memVrs  Heinz  Bradlev  rh«?p  Jp\,n^r^*^r>^^  ^'^"^  cpsponsored  hy  Commit^ 
mentMh>glng  •  197&    D^^^^^^^  and  die nn  See  "Develop- 

Commltteo"^  igln|  hea«?n'^^in^cfuc?eV^^^^  Senator  Heinz'"''*'"  ^^^^^^^^  ^« 
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with  a  ^982  deadline  set  'for  ^11  States  to  have  medicaid  management 
information  systems  in  place.^dditional  amendment^  to  th6  Social 
StJcurity  Act  were  passed  by  Congress  to  improve  administrative  con- 
trols over  the  me*dicare  and  medicaid  programs,  for  wliicli  combined^ 
(Mcpjjnditures  were  about  $52  billion  in  TJID.  tip^ial  attention  vvas 
given  to  the  medicare  home  healtli  program  with  a  number  of  adm'i^n- 
istrative  changes  made  to  tighten  program  controls. 

A.  State  Medicaid  Fraud  Control  Units 

The  iD77  Medicare-Medicaid  Xnti-Fraud  and  Abuse  Amendments 
.  (Public  Law  05-142 )  authorized  00-percegnt  Federal  medicaid  funding 
for  a  period  yeais  (1978-80)  as  an  incentive  for  States  to  estab- 
lish special  medicaid  fraud  control  offices.  The  00-percent  Federal 
matching  fate  w'as  intended  to  allow  each  State  a  full  3-year  period  to 
establiisli^a  unit^  after  which  time  tlie  Federal  share  of  funding  woufil 
revert  to  the  50-percent  Federal  oliare  paid  for  most  medicaid  admin- 
istrativo  activities.  By  September  30, 1980,  when  the  authorization  pe- 
.  riod  for  the  90-percent  Federal  rate  was  to  end,  30  States  had  orga- 
nized fraud  controloffi^es.  About  two- thirds  of  the  units,  how(5ver,  had 
not  estaUlished  thcms<Jves  early  enough  tg  have  the  benefit  of  a  full  3 
years  of  00-percent  Federal  funding  and  it  was  doubtful  that  they 
would  bo'  able  to  continue  operations  witliout  an  extension  of  their 
authorization. 

A  Xjenerafe  Accounting  Office  {GAO)  evttluatien  o^f  «rk-eady  estab- 
lished units  concluded  that  the  units  coul(^be  effective  in  combating 
''medicaid  fraild  and  that  their  effectiveness  should^increase  as  mQre 
experience  w&s  gained.  The  units  had  increased  States' "ability  to  in- 
vestigate lyiiJ  prosecute  medicaid  fraud  with  increases  in  the  number 
*  '  of  staff,  ca^  handled,  and  convnctians.  The  GAO  felt  that  the  anti- 
fraud  units  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  attempted  fraud  by  medicaid  pro- 
viders and  had  an  impact  on  changing  State  legislation  and  medicaid 
regulations  to  make  jt  easier  to  identify  fraud  and  provide  for  more 
stringent,  penalties.  *  '  '  ' 

The  ^AO  also  agreed  that  it  would  be  extremely,  difficult  for  tm 
units  .to\  become  self -supporting'  if  the  expanded  Federal  mat<^hing 
fund  pemod  was  ended.    ^  ^  \ 

^         '     DERAL  FUNDING  EXTENDED 


-  Legislation  to  extend  the  period  of  OO-percent  Federal  match  fund- 
Jng  for  the  Stafe  units  was  favorably  reported  by,  the  Senate  Finance 
.  Committee  in  1079  (H.R.  934,  E^ember  10,  1979)  and  by  th^  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  early  in  1986  fH.R 
4000,  April  ,23,  1980) ;  however,  final  action  still  had  not  b^A  takeil 
on  these  bills  as  the  end  of  the  period  ior  increased  Federal  funding 
drew  near." 

"U.S.  General  Actounting  Office.  "Federal  Funding  for  State  Medicaid  Fraud  Control 
Units  Still  Needed, "  report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Washington,  1980.  (HRI>-18-2.  Oct.  6.  1980).    -  ^ 

•  "See  U.S.  Congress,  Sfenate.  Special  Committee  on  Agings  yDevelopments  In  Aging:- 
1978/',  part  1.  pp.  70-72.  and  ^'Developments  in  Aging :  1979,"  part  1.  pp.  96-97,  for 
earlier  reports  or  hearings' conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Aging  In  Julv  •1978  on , the 
effecUveness  of  the  State  medicaid  fraud  control  units  and  the  progfess  of  legislation  to 
extend  Federal  funding  for  the  unlta  In  1979. 
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-     Cdncerned^hat  a  number  of  the  State  units  wouldVo  out- of 
SI' Son^fe  Si  von  acloq„at.o  tin.o  to  estlbfShThem: 

Si'  r"**?^  ^^""'''i  I  'yor  and  Frank  Church  of  the  Social  Com- 
wLTp  S'"^;'"°"  ?'"''^.  *PP'°^'^^  amendment  to  the  HealTh 
^Tc?Sf  F  ^'"tf  f^"*^""'^  authorizatioiv/  for  90- 

•  .J^'a"nt  iW^^^-  *r  ^u'^°^'  1'  1^82  -  It  soon  became  ' 

sEdl  ?nt«  L    Z!"'^^  )yould  not  be  passed  by.  the  full  Congress  aifd 
1of  !i  f     A  ^■?'^-  ^^f"^  when^  authorization  ' 

SiilS  rh«il^f^o""  f  .r."!'^  In. response,  Senator  La^vton  '  * 

thile3,  chairman  of  the"  Special  ^Committee  on  Aging,  amended -a  " 

u  ute  Iho  aniondmeut  provided^  for  90-percent  Federal-  funding  " . 
of  State  fraud  control  units  until  December  19, 1980     ■  • 

During  this  period,  Congress  -completed  -actibn  on  «the  Omnibus ' 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1980,  signed  into  law  on  December  5  1980 

olt  SHr;V'H ""''^I^V'^'  ^^^^^^l  matching  payme'S 
to  any  State  for  tho.costs  of  establishing  and'operating  State  medicaid 

frtt}  ItJri?  St^t^s  are  expected  to  establish  medicaitl 

traiid  control  units  as  a  result  of  this  action,iand  continued  Operation 
pt  the  60  existing  ujiits  is  guaranteed. 

-  B.  State  Medicaid  IVLvNAGEiiENT  Systems 

Section  901  of  Public  Law  S&-398,  signed  Octo-ber  7,  1980,  contains  . 
an  amendment  spon^red  by  Senator  Richard  Schweiker  which  re- 

 quires  Hmt-uiti^tateTnedicaid  programs  must*liave  mechanized  claims  . 

processing  and  information  retrieval  systems  (medicaid  "manage-  1 
ment  information  systems— MMIS)  in  jplace  by  -September  30,  1982, 
in  order  to  avoid  penalties  in  Federal  medicaid  reimbureenient  for 
administrative  e.\pe;ises.  The  new  law  also  requires  thkSflcifetary  of 
ttie  J^epartment  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  provide  to  States  * 
technical  assistance  for  system  operation.  Information'  relating  to 
tlio  d^teetion  of  fraud  and"  abusiTin  the  medicaid  program  mu^  be 
exchanged  and  shared  with  medicare  program.administratorg. 

'      n-f^To^  October  7,  1980,  32  States  and  New  York  City  had  approved  « 
MMIS  systems  in  plac^.  .  _  ' 

C.  New  Abuse  Amekdments 

The  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-499)  ' 
provided  for  further  controls  against  abuse  in  the  medicare  aJid  iMdic- 
aid  programs.  The  Federal  Government  was  given  access  to  records  ' 
j)f  those  who  contract  with  medicare  providers  to  supply  services  as 
-Tvell  as  the  authority  to  recover  overpayments  to  medicare  providers 
and  to  bar  convicted  abusers  from  any  further  participation  in  medi- 
care  or  medicijid  or.  the  title  XX  program' of  social  services. 

Amendment  No.  14  to  H.J.  Res.  610.  Public  Law  Oct.  1.  1080. 
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1.  ACCESS  TO  CONTRACTOR  RECORDS 


Federal  reimbursement  through  medicare  to  pro\iders  of  covered 
servi(^es  (buch  as  home  health  agencies,  skilled  nurbingJacilities,  hos- 
pitals, etc.^  for  *the  costs  of  service^  furnished  by  subcontractors  will 
no  longer  i)e  allowed  unless  the  Secretary  or  the  Conip^troller  General 
15  gi\en  full  accebs  to  the  records  of  the  subcontractor.  All  contracts 
.negotiated  by  niedkare  provideirsJimst  stipulate  access  to  records  for 
*4  y^ars  after  the  seivices  are  furnished.  The  new  law  api^ies  to  ail 
contractb  whose  cost 'or  \alue  is  $10,000  per  year  or  more.  The  same 
access  to  records  mu.^t  also  be, provided  for  anj  further  contract  be- 
tween a  snbtontractor  and  any  othej  orgaoiization  related  to  the  sub- 
^contractor  by  common  ownership  or  control. 

Testimony  takei)  b|"  Senator  Lawton  Chilesibefore  a  Senate  Special 
Committee- pn  Aging  hearing  in  late  1979  demonstrated  the^difficulties 
experienced  by  Federal  auditors  in  obtaining  acc^^^^to  the  books  and 
records  of  contractors.^^  Medicare^  funds  were  reimbursing  for  the 
services  o^  management  companies  contracting  with  home  health 
agencies  for  startup  and  continuing  administrative  sor\iccs.  Medicare 
auditors,  hqwexer,  who  ha\e  the  responsibility  to  \erify 'a  home  health 
agency \ administrative  costs,  had  no"  access  to  the  management  com- 
pany's cost  records.  T'nless  voluntarily  given,  auditors  had  to  go 
through  a  lengthy  prooe.^s  of  avlniinistrati\e  subpena  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Ser\ices  or  a^rand  jury  subpena  through 
'  the  Justice  ^)epartment.       *  i  *    '  ' 

An  earlier  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report  questioned  the 
costs  of  a  numbeu  of  long-term  contracts  to  home^health  agencies  for 
administrative  and  consulting  services."  GAO  auditors^  found  in- 
stances jn  which  contracts 'were  negotiat(»d  for  20  to  30  years.  They 
also  questioned  the  use  of  franehibing  arrangements  in  home  health 
agency  contracts,  in  which  the  home  health  agency  agreed  to  pay  the 
contractor  for  adndni.strati\e  ser\ioes  based  on  a  percentage  of  medi- 
care reimhlirsoments  received,  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Subsequent  to  the  GAO  report  and  the  kearings  before  .the  Com- 
mittee on^Vging,  Representati\e  Sam  Gibbons,  chainnan'of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Subconmuttee  on  Oversight,  proposed  an  amend-' 
ment  to  H.R.  3900  to  apply  limitations  on  medicare  reimbursement  for 
'  contract  services."''  Tlie  amendment  was  limiteil  to  home  health  agency 
contracts  and  prohibitet)  reimbursement  for-the  costs  of  any  contract 
which  exceeded  a  term  ofT)  years  ot  for  which^payment  was  based  on 
(I  percentage  pf  medicare  reimbursement.  It  was  later  modified  to 
ap^ly  to  contract  arrangements  by  all  ty{>es  of  medicare'provideps. 

2.  EXCLUSION  FROM  PROGRtVM '  PARTICIPATION 

.Any  health  professional  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  program- 

relate^^l  crime  und^r  medicare  or  medicaid  will  be  barred  from  further 
  ^ 

«  U  S,  CongresR  Senate  Special  Committer  on  Aplnj;.  "Abuse  of  the  Medicare  Home 
Health  Program."  Miami,  Fla.,  Aur.  29.  19794,p  12  See  "Developments  in  Aging.  1979/' 
part  1.  pp  94-90,  for  report  on  additional  ^^ea'-inp  findings. 

"US.  General  Accounting  Office.  "Home  Health  Care  Servicesr-Tlghter  Fiscal  Controls 
Needed,  "  report  to  the  Congress' by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States*  Wash 
ington,  1979.  (HRD-79-17.  .May  15,  1079K  ^„ 

^'Reported  to  the  full  House  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Nov.  5,  1979  (H 
Kept.  No.  9^588.  part  1)  and  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstiteand  Foreign  Com- 
merce on^Iar.  18.  1980  (H.  Kept.  No.  9^-588.  part  3). 
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participation  in  tliese  prdgram^  as  well  as  the'title  XX  social  services 
^  pro^rapi/ CExainplci.  of  progran.i-related  criiueb  woukl  be  accepting 
a  kickback  or  bribe  from  a  supplier  of  ser\iceb,  or  submitting  a  falsi- 
fied s<^t  report  to  the  Federal  or  State  government.)  ^  s 
>  Exclusions  from  participation  under  pre\  ious  law  did  not  include 
tlie  title  XX  program  and  were  applicable  only  to  physicians  and  other 
practitioners.  Under  the  new,  law,  any  health  professional  receiving 
reimbui^se'ment  from  medicare  or  niedicauL/such  as  an  administrator 
of  a  nursing  home,  hospital,  or  home  li^lth  agency,  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime. related  to  either  the  medicare  or  medicaid  pro- 
gram will  no  longer  he  able  to  r6<;ei\e  any  payment  for  ser\ices  from 
medicare,  medicaid,  or  title  XX.  ^ 

if  .  . 

3.   REC0\T3RY  OF  3IEDIC^RE  0^'ER^AY3rEN're 

Th*e  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
is  authorized  to  withhold  the  Federal  bhare  of  medicaid  payments 
due  a^provider  of  ser\  ices  to  recover  any  medicare  overpayments  made 
to  thrft  provider.  g 

Medicare  providers  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  ^e  costs  incurred  by 
the  provider  for  ^erviccb  i-endere<l  to  medicare  beneficiaries,  includmg 
the  administrative  cos^ts  of  operating  the  nursing  home,  home  health 
agenby,  hospital,  or  otjier  type  of  medicare-certifieil  agency.  In  the 
case  of  a  facility  winch  also  receives  reimbursement  from  other 
^sources,  medicare  pays  a  proportionate  share  of  the  administrative 
costs.  Medicare  payments  are  made  to  the  facility  on  the  basis  of  a 
report  oncosts  incurred  during  a  paiticular  time  period,  usually  1  year. 
Fifequently,' an  estimate  of  the  costs  which  will  bo  incurred  during  a 
coming  year  is  used  to  make*  periodic  ""advance"  payments  to  the 
facility.  ,  . 

Once  the  end-of-the-year  cost  report  is,  submitt^  to  the  medicare 
program,  It  is  audited  to  verify  that  tl^e  costs  claimed  by  the  facility 
are  allowable  charges  uncjer  the  medicare  pro^^am.  and  that  they  are 
"reasonable"  amounts  for  the^costs  of  d6\ng  business  and  providing 
services.  \ny  differences  in  reimbursement  ^tween  the  amounts  paid 
to  the  provider  during  tKe'  year  and  the  results  of  the  audited  cost 
report  are  then  settled  with  the  protideJ*.  Additional  medicare  pay- 
ments can  be  made  to  the  provider— or  the  provider  can  be  required 
to  repay  any  overpayments  to  the  medicare  program.  If  the  provider 
continues  to  participate  in  medicare,  overpayments  can  be  withheld 
gradually  from  future  medicare  reimbursements. 

In  some  cases,  inedlcare  providers  have  been  able  to  submit  inflated 
cost  ostii^Tiates  during  a  period  of  providing  serv-icift^  and,  then  with- 
di'aw  from  the  medicare  program — or  reduce  ih,o\v  level  of  participa- 
tion enough  so  that  the  recoveJ^'  of  overpayments  would  not  be  pos- 
sible. Prior  to  this  cluinge  in  the  lafw,the  Secretar>^  could  only  withhold 
the  Federal  share  of  medicaid  payments  df  the  provider  was  no  longer 
participating  in  the  medicare  program.  The  change  allows  the  Secre- 
tury  to  extend  this  use  of  medicaid  withholding  under  circumstances 
in  which  the  provider  continues  to  participate  in  medicare,  but  at  a 
level  too  \<)^  to  cover  priojui^ierpayments.  It  also  would  apply,  for 
example,  to  a  situation  in<whicn>t~ physician  initially  accepting  medi- 

lur  •. 


care  assignment  (agreeing  to  a!ccept  medicare  as  payment  in  full  for 
services  provided  to  medicare  beneficiaries)  ultimately  refuses 
assignment.  ^ 

-The  amendments  to  recover  medicare  o\  erpayments  and  to  bar  con- 
victed abusers  from  further  program  participation  were  introduced 
in  the  Senate,  by  Senatorb  Lawtori  Ohiles,  Jolui  Melcher,  and  David 
Pryor  of  the  C6nimittee  on  Aging  m  Atigubt  1979  (S,  16b2).-'  The. 
amendments  were  favorably  roporteyi  bj^the  House  Wayb  and  Me^ns 
Coiimiittee  on  Novepiber  5,  19*<9,  and  \vere  subsequently  accepted  by  ^ 
Senate  confereeb  ab  part  of  the  Onmibus  Kecoiiciliation  Act  of  198p. 
S.  1002,  a  mcabure  to  authorize  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  imi>ose  civil  monetary  penalties  for 
fraudailent  clainu>  for  itiedicare  or  medicaid,  was  not  acted  upon.. 

D.  Medicare  Home  HezVUth  Controls 
^  .  / 

Medicare's  home  health  program  is  of  primary  importance  for 
thoubandbof  home-bound  eldeil)  buffering  from  illness  and  disability. 
The  utilization  of  home  health  services  has  been  increasing  dramat- 
ically in  recent  yearb  (bee  following  box).  Part  of  the  reason  for  this 
increabe  ib  the  ribing  gropoitibu*  ot  older  perbons  in  the  population, 
and  part  ibdue  to  a  herghtened  a\\areness  of  the  dcbirabihty  of  home 
health  services  on  the  p^art  of  ph^siciaub  and  other  health  care  pro- 
fesbionalb  selecting  the  appropriate  modeb  of  healtlf  care  for  tlieir 
patients.  A  third  reabon  is  riie  increabiyg  number;  of  medicare- 
certified  home  health  agencies,  making  ber\  iceb  more'w'idely  available.  ^ 

The  Federal  Goxernment  hils  taken  an  acti\e  role  in  increasing^ the 
number  of  niedicare-certiiied  home  health  ageiieies  through  a  program, 
of  bmall  grants  for  btartup  and  de\elopment  of  agencies  in  under- 
.served  areas  of  the  countr},  ab  well  training  of  home  health  agency 
personnel.  Thib  program,  which  is  discusbcd  ino^  fully  in  chapter  4, 
hab  been  responsible  fur  the  development  of  344  medicare-certified 
home  he^Jth  agencies,  primarily  in  rural  areab  of  the  .country,  during 
its  5  y^ars  of  existence. 

This  year,  Congresb  amended  the  medicare  law  to^remove  a  require- 
ment that  proprietary^  home  health  agencies  be  licensed  by  a  State  as  a 
condition  for  participation  in  iHedicare."  In  inid-1950,  only  25  States 
licenbed  proprietary*  IiomeTibaltlrTigencies,  and*propriet>ary  agencies 
only  accounted  for  about  6  percent  of  all  medicare -certified  agencies. 
This  change  in  law,  ho\te\er,  will  contribute  to  art  eien  more  rapid' 
growth  in  the .  number  TJf  agencies  participMingSn  .the  medicare 
progra^m. 

**  "Medicare  and  Medicaid  Fraud  and  Abuse  Amendments  of  1979."  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  Autf  2.  1979.  See  Chiles,  laiwton.  Remarks  In  the  Senate.  Congressional  Recor4, 
Aug.  2,  1979;  p.  S11493. 

«  At  part  ofjpubllc  Law  96-499,  signed  Dec.  5, 1980.  , 
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GROWTH  or  THE  MEDICARE  HOME  HEALTH  PROGRAM 


Total  medicare  reimbursement  for  home  health  services  j 
Increased  from  $217  million  In  1975  to  $912  million  in  1984.. 

Almost  16  million  medicare-reimbursed  home  health 'vlfclts 
were  made  to  the  elderly  and  disabled  in  1977.  Aged  medldare 
beneficiaries  account  for  over  90  percent  of  both  the  ni|aber 
of  home  health  visits  made  and  the  i^^dicare  relmbursemeilts  to 
home  healph  agencies. 


The  number  of  ae^icare-certlf led  home  health  agencies  has 
Increased  "from  ^b out  2.250  in  1975  to-  about  3,000  in  -1680. 

Source:  Office  of  Research,  Dexaonscracions,  and  Statistics  J  Health 
Care  FlxtiiQClng  Adnlnlstratlon,  U.S.  Departoent  of  Health  and  Huoitt  Services.  < 


Until  recently,  very  littl^  attention  has  been  paid  io  the  dev^elop- 
ment  of  this  health  industry  within  the  medicare  program.  One  rea- 
son is  because  home  health  expenditures  represent  so  small  a  propor- 
tion of  total  medicaVe  spending — under  2  percent.  The  recent  growth 
of  the  home  health  program  under  medicare,  however,  has  led  to  an 
increased  focus  on  abuses  within  the  program.^^  A  nmnber  of  amend- 
ments considered  in  the  Senate  and  House,  in  1979  wfere  enacted  into 
law  this  year." 

1.  BONDING  AND  ESCROW  ACCOUNTS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  andi  Human  Services 
was  given  the* authority  to  establish  bonding  Arid  escrow  requirements 
for  home  health  agencies  having  little  or  no  funds  other  than  those 
received  through  medicare pajTnents.  V       I  ,  .  *  . 

The  Secretary  could  take  this  action  in  order  to  assure  that  a  source 
pi  funds  would  be  available  to  make  repayment  of  medicare  overpay- 
ments. Medicare  would  no  longer  reimburse  home 'health  agencies  for 
interest  on  funds  borrowecl^to  rep^y  medicare  overpayments. 

The  amendment  was  in  response  to  concerns  abo  ut  the  rising  num- 
bers of  "medicare-only''  or  "100-percenter"  home  lieaJth  agehcies  for 


*•  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Special  Committee  on  Aging .  ''Abuse  of  the  Medicare  Home 
ealth  Program/*  19TD.  •'Developments  In  Aging :  1079."  part  1  j  pp.  94-96: 

AW^^in^Qts  attached  to  H.R.  3990  by  Representative  Sam  Gibbons.  Reported  In  the 


House  by  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Enacted  Into  law  as  part  of  p.R.  7765,  Omnibus  ReconclUaUon  Act  of  1980,  Public  Law 
96-499,  signed  Dec.  5,  1980. 
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which  medicare  pay^  most  or  all  administrative  expenses  as  well  as 
service  costs.  About  570  home  health  agencies  now  operate  with  at  least 
80  percent  of  all  their  funds  coming  from  medicare.  Over  half  of  these, 
335,  operate  with  90'percent  medicare  funding. 

2.  REOIOirAL  INTERMEDIARIES 

The  Secretary  of  the  Departinent  of  Health  and  Human  Services  is 
required  to  establish  regional  intermediaries  for  honie  health  agencies* 

This  requirement,  which  will  concentrate  administration  of  the 
medicare  home  health  benefit  in  a  smaller  number  of  intermediaries 
(private  insurance'  companies  processing  and  paying  home  health 
claims) ,  is  expected  to  lead  to  ^  development  of  more  expertise  in 
administering  the  home  health  program  and  more  reliable  cost  and 
utilization  information.^*  The  development  of  viable  administrative 
^and  service  cost  limits  and  performance  standards  for  home  health 
agencies  has  not  been  entirely  successful  in  the  past. 

The  Department  has  been  workirtg  throughout  the  year  to  develop 
a  proposal  to  implement  this  new  requirement  A  plan  for  designation 
of  statewide  intermediaries  for  home  health  agencies  may  be  proposed 
early  in  1981. 

Changes  in  the  medicai:e  law  re^rding  access  to  contractor  records, 
exclusion  from  program  participation,  and  recovery  of  medicare  over- 
payments, discussed  above,  would  also  apply  to  home  health  agencies. 

,3r  CX)ST  CAPS  QUESTIONED 

An  amendment  to  impose  a  medicare  cost  cap  on  honie  health  agency 
sWlled  nursing  visits  and  home  healtH  aide  visits,  whiph  would  oe  no 
higher  than  an  individual  State's  daily  medicaid  payment  rate  for 
skilled  nursing  facility  services,  was  also  considered  by  Congress.  This 

Eroposal,  as  well  as  a  proposal  to  limit  the  allowable  costs  for  home- 
ealth  agency  visits  under  medicare  to  the  75th  percentile  of  audited 
costs,  w^  recommended  by  the  Senate  Fiiiince  Cojnmittee  as  a  way  to^ 
reduce  the  overall  costs  of  the  medicare  program.  The  amendments 
were  rejected  by  conferees^  however,An  the  final  bill.'*  '  ^ 
,  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Hum^n  Services 
now  has  authority  to  set  cost  caps  on  home  health  agency  per  ^sit 
costs,  and  caps  equivalent  to  the  80th  percentile  of  unaudited  costs  are 
now  in  effect.  They  are  adjusted  upward  each  year  to  allow  for  infla- 
tion. The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  however,  expressed  concern  over 
what  it  termed  the  "uiirealistically  higlTlevels"  of  some  home  health 
agency  per  visit  costs,  and  this  concern  is  likely  to  continue. 

The  current  average  per  visit  cost  cap  in  effect  for  freestanding 
home  health  agencies  is  $42.67  for  a  skilled  nursing  visit  in  a  metro- 

Eolitan  area  (SMSA)  and  $44.75  in  a  rural  area.  Average  caps  for 
ome  health^ide  visits  are  $32.36  in  an  SMSA  and  $31.49  iii  a  rural 

»U.8.  Congre«8.  Conference  Committee  on  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980,  Con- 
ference report  to  accompany  H.R.  7765.  Nov.  26,  1980.  (Washington,  1980,  Report  No.  96- 
X479)>#ee  also  Chiles,  Lawton.  Remarks  In  the  Senate  on  Introduction  of  S.  480.  Con- 
gressional Record,  Maf.  1. 1079 :  p.  S2002.  < 

"U.B.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Finance.  '^Spendlnfir  Reductions:  Recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Finance  Required  by  the  Reconciliation  Process,  the  First  Budget 
Resolation  for  Fiscal  Year  1081.''  (Committee print,  CP  96^36,  June  26,  1980)  Washington, 
tr.a  OoTemmont  Printing  Office,  1080,  pp.  45-47. 
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These  caps  are  in  effect  for  the  year  beginnii\ff  July  1,  1980/ 
Limits  are  also  calculated  foi^physical  and  occupationaFtherapy  visits 
and  speech  natliology  ixnd  medical  bocial  services.  Limits  for  pro- 
vider-based home  health  agencies  are  calculated  differently  than  for 
freestanding  and  are  somewhat  higher,  e.g:,  $54.17  foV  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing visirana  S47.;36  for  a  home  lieafth  aide  v  ibit.  The  national  average  ' 
daily  medicaid  skilled  nursing  facility  rate  during  1980  was  $36.25. 
Medicaid  skilled  nursing  faci|ity  rates  vary  widely  from  State  to 
State,  as  services  provided  are  not  always  the  same.  They  range  from 
about  $16  per  day  to  $55  per  day.^^  ^ 

in.  MENTAL  HEALTH 

f     A.  Special,  Commiotee  on  Aging  Hearings 

1980  hearings  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  entitled  "Amng 
and  Mental  Health:  Overcoming  Barriers  to  Service,*'  highlighted 
both  the  unmet  mental  health  needs  of  older  Americans  and  positive 
solutions  to  the  problem. 

In  his  opening  statement  at  the  hearing  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on 
April  4,  1980,  Senator/David  Pryor,  who  chaired  the  "Aging  and 
Mental  Health'Miearings  sumlmed  up  the  magnitude  of  the  problem: 

Twenty-ifive  percent  of  all  reported  suicides  are  committed   ^  ^ 
by  individuals  agQ  60  and  older,  wuth  the  highest  suicide  rates 
being  among  men  over  85.. 

The  iiicidence  of  depression^  \^hich  is  the  most  common 
mental  illness  for  all  ages,  rises  sharply  for  the  over^5 
population.  '  ^  •  ^ 

Psychosis  ^is  the  most  severe  form  of  mental  disorder,  and  it  ^ 
IS  twic^  as  prevalent  in  the  over-75  acce  ^roup  as  amonfr  per* 
son§  age  25-34.  V  \ 

.  .  .  the  National  Institute  on  Aging  states  that  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  cases  of  organic  brain  syndrome,  or  senility, 
are  reversible,  with  30  percent  of  the  cases  being  treatable. 
Yet  50  percent  of  the  ^derly  in  nursing  homes  are  there 
becduse  of  a  diagnosis  ot  senility,  an^  over  3  million  Amer- 
icans are  suffering  mild  to  severe  symptoms  of  the  condition. 

As  aladifiing  as  these  statistics  may  be,  it  is  more  distressing 
today  to  compare  these  needs  with  the  percent  of  Federal 
dollars  being  allocated  to  mei^tal  health  research  and  services 
for  older  Americans.  Listen  to  this : 
Less  than  2  percent  of  all  medicare  reimbursement  is  being  j 
>ent  on  mental  health  care. 

Approximately  4  percent  of*lhe  budget  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  is  being  devoted  to  research,  train- 
ing, and  services  specifically  for  older  Americans. 

Nationwide,  only  about  4  percent  of  the  clients  being  served 
by  community  mental  health  centers  are  65  and  older,  ^ith 
approximately  half  that  number  receiving  ongoing  treatment 
or  counseling. 

"•Federal  ReKldter.  vol.  46  No,  110,  Thiraday.  June  5.  1980,  p.  38014. 
Admli5?tMtlon    ^'^"^  Pr^pan^d  for  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  by  Health  Care  Financing  ' 
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Studies  have  shown  that  even  those  older  persons  who  are 
being  served  by  immunity  mental  health  centers  receive^    • . 
a  biased  range  of  services,  for  example,  less  individual 
therapy,  more  inpatient  treatment  than  outpatient  services, 
etc* 

Less  than  2  percent  of  the  patients  of  private  psychiatrists 
are  65  and  older,  and  less  than  7  percent  of  the  patients -of 
private  \)racticing  psychologists  are  elderly.  In  fact,  SSjiqt- 
cent  of  the  psychiatric  care  of  older  American3^ds  delivered  u^^^^^^^,^^  ' 
>  institutions.  '   ^  - 

Specialized  training  of  professionals  on  the  mental  health 
,  needs  of  the  elderly  is  insufficient  today.  For  example,  less 
than  100  of  the  23,000  practicing  psychologists  in  1978 
had  formal  training  in  geriatrics,  and  only  about  400  of  them 
were  seeing  older  cnents. 

Testimony  at  the  "Aging  and  Mental  Health"  hearings  reinforced 
these  estimations  of  the  problem,  and  also  supported  findings  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Mental  Health  (published  1978)  and  the^ 
National  Conference  on  Mental  Health  and  the  Elderly,  sponsored  by 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  (1979) 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  current  mental  health  system  to 
adequately  serve^the  elderly  include  the  following: 
— The  stigma  many  older  person^  attach  to  seeking  mental  health  | 

services.  y  '  ' 

— Inadequate  reimbursement  for  mental  health  services  under  medi^ 

care,  medicaid,  and  other  health  insurance  pro^^raros. 
— Diagnostic  failure  due  to  a  lack  of  diiferentiatidn  between  the 
physical  and  mental  problems  of  the  older  patient,  which  is  com- 
plicated b)^  the  interaction  of  prescription  drugs  the  individual 
may  be  taking  for  chronic  conditions. 
— ^Lack  of  training  of  physical  and  mental  health  professionals  in 
geriatrics  and  the  special  mental  health  problems  anji  needs  of 
older  Americans;  and 
-rConscious  or  unconscious  discrimination  by  mental  health  profes- 
sionals against  the  elderly.  '  f^^*^ 
The  "Aging  and  Mental  Health"  hearings  focused  on  how  thesie  bar- 
riers to  mental  health  care  for  America's -aged  population  might  be 
overcome.  The  April  4  hearing  in  Little  Eock  brought  "together  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mental  health  professions,  the  State  offices  of  aging- 
^nd  mental  health,  tlie  Veterans'  Administration,  local*  commtmity 
mental  h^lth  centers  and  area  agencies  on  a^ng.  The  witn^es  ex- 
plored c^Kerative  efforts  among  their  organizations  in.Arkansas  that 
have  resulted  in  the  State  having  a  better  record  for  serving  the 
elderly  than  the  national  average.  The  key  to  providing^needed  mental 
health  services  to  older  persons,  according  to  the  witnesses,  lies  in  co-  • 
ordination^f  physical,  mental  health,  and  social  services  at  the.  State 
and  local  levels,  outreach  to  older  persons  in  nonstigmatized  settings, 
differential  diagnosis  to  identify  the  physical  and  mwital  problems 
facing  the  elderly  patient,  and  adequate  training  of  personnel  in  both 
a^ng  and  mental  health. 

*>For  a  farther  dlBcussion  of  these  flndinn,  see  "Developments  in  Aging :  2978/'  part  1, 
*pp.  68-60,  and  ••Deyelopments  In  Aging  :  1979,"  part  1,  pp.  o9-61.  ,^ 
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vr^^^ulPl  ^.^^^  chaired  thfe  second  in  the  series  of  "Aging  and  Mental 
Health  hearings  in  Washington  on  May  22.  The  hearing  continued 
the  theme  of  coordiliation  among  pliysical,  mental  health,  and  social 
services  by  inviting  witnesses  from  the  Administratipn  on  Aging,  the 
National  Institute  on  Mental  Healtli,  the  Vete|,-ans'  Admimstr^tidn,^ 
and  private  organizations  representing , various  aging  and  mental 
health  groups^  Just  as  the  Arkansas  hearing  focused  on  coordinating 
etforta  at  the  Sta-te  and  local  levels,  the  hearing  in  WasKingtoA  sought 
to  Identify  collaborative  activities  among  agencies  and  organizations 
at  the  national  level  aimed"  at  overcorfting  barriers  tlicelderly  face  in 
obtaining  mental  liealth  services.  Witnesses  gave,  particular  emphasis 
locrf  •rO?\'n"«?ty  mental  health  programs,  due  for  reauthorization  in 
lysL),  might  be  improved,  as  well  as  discussing  needed  changes  in  the 
medicare  reimbursement  system.  7  '  ° 

B.  The  Mental  itEALra  SrspMS  Act 

The  1980  session  of  Congress  reaufhorized  and  expanded  commu- 
nity mental  health  programs  bv  enacting  the  Me?tal  Health  Systems 

n3„ir"^i    iL^""  ^^^^i'  r^'^  by  the  President  on 

October  1,  1980.  The  hnal  vei-sion'  of  tlie  legislation  retained 
tlie  empliasis  on  undersetved  populations  ^vhich  liad  been  the  main 
focus  of' the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration m  1979  (S.  1177).  Based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Comnussion  on  Mental  Health,  S.  1177.  sought  to  encour- 
age community  mental  health  centers  and  other  public  and  private 
nonprofit  entities  to  meet  the  mental  health  needs  of  undeserved 
populations,  including  the  chronically  mentally, ill,  the  elderiy,  se- 
verely disturbed  adolescents  and  children,  and  others. 

As  njported  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
on  May  15, 1980  (S.  Kept.  96-712),  S.  1177  authorized  a  Federal-State- 
local  partnership  in  the  delivery  of  mental  health  services  (title  I).' 
ihe  legislation  established  a  series  of  competitive  grants  to  local,  pub- 
lic, or  private  nonprofit  agencies  of  State  agencies  to  provide  services 
to  underserved,  or  pnority  population  groups,  including  the  elderiy 
and  the  chromcally  mentally  ill,  or  to  undertake  prevention  activiti^- 
or  linka^  among  physical  and  mental  health  services  ( title  II)  It  also 
m^dated  a  bill  of  rights  for  .mentally  handicapped  persons  -(title 

The  provisions  in  title  II  for  the  chronically  mentally  ill  and  the 
elderly  were  of  particular  interest  to  tiie  aging  community.  The  spe- 
cial grants  for  services  for  the  chrdjiicaTly  mentally  ill  could  be 
awarded  toj^  public  or  private  nonpiMt  entity,  which  would  agree  to 
provide  either  identificatioil  of  the  target  population  and  assessment 
of  needs,  case  management,  or  supporf  services.  \Yhen  'the  Health  Sub- 
committt'e  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee  was 
«)nsidenng  the  Mental  Healtli  Sy^ms^Act,  S.  1177,  Senator  Richard 
bchweiker  amended  the  bill  to  incTide  a  new  grant  sectio?Sto  provide 
mental  health  services  for  elderiy  oRK^iduals.  The  special  grants  for 
services  for  the  elderly  could  be  awarabd  to  entities  which  agree  to 
provide  outreach  and  at  least  one  of  the  fdllowing:  \ 

—Identification  and  assessment  of  nee*  of  the  elderly  rind  services 
.    not  currently  being  provided. 
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—Assuring  the  availability  of  appropriately  trained  personnel. 
—Coordination  of  mental  health  and  support  services  with  services 
available  through  related  Federal  programs,  such  as  the  Older    ,  . 
Americans  Act,  title  XX,  medicare,  medicaid,  etc.  ^ 
—Providing  mental  health  services  to'  the  elderly  in  nursing  homes, 
intermediate  care  facilities,  boarding  homes,  senior  centers,  etc. ; 
or     •  '  ' 
—Differential  diagnosis  for  elderly  individuals  to  distinguish  be- 
tween their  medical  and  mental  health  needs. 
Each  of  the  sections  for  special  service  grants  provided  that  the 
State  could  apply  to  be  the  sole  contractor  for  services,  and  require- 
ments for  States  selecting  this  option  were  delineated.  Elderiy  in- 
dividuals could  also  benefit  from  the  provisions  for  prevention  activi- 

*  ties  and  linkage  between  physical  and  mental  health  care. 

1.  SENATE  COMMTITEE  01^  AGING  AMENDMENTS 

S.  1177  came  before  the  Senate  on  July  24.  Senator  Pryor  offered  a 
series  of  amendments  which  were  cosponsorpd  by  members  of  the  Spe- 
cial Conynittee  on  Aging,  including  Senates  Chiles,  Glenn,  Burdick, 
Domenici,  and  Heinz.  Based  on  testimony  of  the  Aging  and  Mental 
Health"  hearings,  the  amendments  sought  to  insure  that  a  comprehen- 
sive range  of  essential  services  would  be  provided  for  the  elJierly  under 
the  new  grants  for  special  services.  The  first  amendment  required  ap- 
plicants for  the  contracts  to  serve  the  chronically  mentally  ill  to  pro-  ^ 
^  vide  all-tbree  of  the  services  identified  as  essential  to  their  successful  ^ 
entry  into  the  community — identification  and  assessment,  case  man-  • 
agement,  and  community  suppoit  services.  The  second  established  a 
priority  among  the  services  to  the  elderly  by  requiring  grantees  to 
provide  not  only  outreach,  but  also  differential  diagnoses  and  'either 
services  not  currently  being  provided  or  services  in  settings  where  the 
elderly  reside — nursmg  hom^s,  intermediate  care  facilities,  senior  cen- 
ters,^iCTsThe  provisions  for  coordination  of  mental  health  and  support 
sen^ices  with  related  Federal  programs  and  management  to  assure  ap- 
propriately trained  personnel  were  retained  as  options  for  grantees, 
'particularly  in  areas  where  the  basic  core  of  services  were  being 

*  provided*V 

Two  of  Senator  Pryor's  amendments  focused  on  the  training  needs 
of  mental  health  professionals  to  serve  the  elderly  and  other  prioritv 
population  groups.  The  final  amendment  gave  the  State  mental  healtn 
agency,  in  cases  where  the  State  elected  to  be  the  sole  contractor  for 
mental  health  services,  the  responsibility  for  certifying  that  standards 
for  boarding  homes  are  being  enforced*  All  of  the  amendments  were 
unanimously  adopted*  ^ 
^     In  further  floor  acntoon  S.  1177,  the  Senate  adopted  a  compromise 
I  substitute  to  the  bill  of  ijights  and  advocacy  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  " 
amendment,  offered  by  Senator  Robert  Morgan,  rej^lace^^he  extensive 
requirements  for  Stat^  to  establish  specific  programs  1^  rights  of  . 
mental  patients  anjj  grievance  procedures  and  suggested  a  model  for 
State  bills  of  rights  and  advocacy.  •  ^ 
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V  2,  HOUSE  ACTION  ^ 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  1980  proceeded  with  a  more  limited 
extension  of  community  mental  health  programs  than  encompassed  by 
by  the  Senate-passed  bill  or  proposed  by  the  administration.  H.R. 
7299,  reported  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commm;ce  Committee  on 
May  15  (H.  Kept.  96-977)  ,  provided  for  special  granls  for  services  to 
the  chronically  mentally  ill,  severely,  disturbed  adolescents  and  chil- 
dren, Indian  tribes  or  organizations,  services  in  ambulatory  health  care 
centers,  and  for  innovative  pmjects,  but  it  included  no  separate  provi- 
sions for  grants  to  the  age<i.  Instead,  the  elderly  were  included  in  the 
section  for  services  to  priority  population  groups.  The  committee  con. 
totided  that  older  Americans  w  ould  be  adequately  served  as  one  of  the 
priority  population  groups  and  by  the  provisions  for  ambulatory 
health  care  centers. 

3,  FIVAL  ^PROV^SIOXS  OF  PURLIC  I^VVV  96-398^ 

\  In  the, House-Senate  conference  (Gonf.  Kept.  96-1367),  the  em- 
iphasis  on  sjgecial  serv  ices  for  the  elderly  was  retained.  As  signed  into 
law  on  October  7  (Public  Law  96-398),  the  Mental  Health  Systems 
Act  contained*the  following  provisions  of  potential  benefit  to  the 
elderly : 

'  —Grants  n]ay  be  made  to  any  State  mental  health  authority,  com- 
munity mental  health  efenter,  or  public  or  private  nonprofit  entity 
which  provides  identification  of  the  chronically  mentally  ill;  as- 
sistance to  such  persons  in  gaining  access  to  essential  mental 
health,  medical,  and  social  services;  case  management;  and  coor- 
dination of  services  to  the  chroniciilly  mentally  ill  (section  202). 

—Grants  may  be  rpade  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 

I  which  provides  at  least  the  following  services:  Locating  elderly 
individuals  iryfieed  of  mental  health  services;  medical  differential 
diagnosis;  the  specification  of  mental  health  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  the  mental  health  ahd  support  services  dXsi^ed  to  meet  these 
needs;  services  to  the  elderly  in  the  community  or  services  to 
older  persons  in  nursing  homes  and  intermediate  care  facilities, 
and  staff  training  in  such  facilities  (section  264).  The  law  pro- 
vides, however,  that  in  areds  where  there  is  a  community  mentals, 
health  center,  the  grants  are  restricted  to  the  CMHC  or  the  State 
agency.  ]  ^ 

—Grants  may  be  made  to  apy  public  or  private  nonprofit  agenCy 
^which  has  an  affiliation  with  a  health  care  center  aild  provides 
mental  health  services  which  include  at  least  24-hour  emeagencg; 
services,  outpatient  services,  consultation  and  education  (sS^tion 
206-).  '     ,  ^ 

—Grants  may  be  provided  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  entity 
f^r  pro'jects  for  prevention  of  mental  illness  and  promotion  of 
mental  health  and  to  demonstrate  thl^  effectiveness  of  interVen- 
^  tion  techniques  (section  208).  o 

The  final  version  of  the  legislation  also  retained  provisions  to  en- 
courage States  to  adopt  a  bill  of  rights  and  advocacy 'programs  fot 
mental  patients,  altlipugh  like  the  Senate-passed  version,  there  are  no 
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^Federal  mandates  or  sanctions  for  States  which  do  not  establish 
and  guarantee  the  rights  of  the  mentally ,ill  (title  V) . 

C.  Medicare  REiMBURSEMENr  for  .Mental  Health  Services 

ti  ,      '       "  ^  ' 

A  wide  range  of  proposals  for  expansion  of  mental  health  benefits 
under  medicare  was  introduced  in  the  96th  Congress.  Although  the 
House  of  Representatives  attempted  to  remova  restrictions  in  current 
medicare  coverage  of  mental  health,  the  1980  session  ended  without 
congressional  enactment  of  amendments  to  tTie  medicare  law  relating 
to  mental  health  serviceel-  ^  , 

,  The  importance  of  adequate  medicare  reimbursement  for  mental 
illaegs  was  stressed  by  Senator  Heinz  in  his  remarks  before  the  Senate 
on  July  24,  1980,  during  consideration  of  the  Mental  Health  Systems 
VAct.  _  ^  ^  * 

.  .  /the  services  that  this  bill'(S.  1177J  would  provide  and 
the  ^endments  that  Senators  Pryor,  Chiles,  myself,  and  oth- 
er members  of  the  Aging  Conlmittee  have  offered  today  are 
vital  steps  toward  providing  th4  critically  based  outpatient 
care  for  our  needy  older  Americans.  But  more  must  be  done 
to  remedy  the  fragmented,  acute-care  oriented  Federal  health 
care  delivery  system  that  i?  inadvertently,  and  unintention- 
ally assuring  that  millions  of  our  elderly  do  not  receive  the 
care  needed  to  allow  them  lo  be  productive,  active  partici- 
pants in  our  society. 

The  present  me^iicare  and  medicaid  systems  stress  treat- 
mient  for  acute  disorders,  whereas  the  elderly  suffer  from 
chronic  disorders  related'to  longevity.  I  believe  it  is  time  our 
medicare  system  be  revitalized  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intende^ — that  is,  meeting  the  health  care  needs^of  the 
elderly  and  the  disabled.  * 

1.  early  proposals 

Some  of  the  bills  introduced  during  the  96th  CoQgress  to  expand 
medicare  coverage  for  mental  health  services  include ; 

— S.  123,  intr^uced  by  Senator  Inouye,  which  would  have  licensed 
psychologists  to  be  providers  for  purposes  of  medicare  reim- 
NDursement.  * 

— S.  458,  sponsored  by  Senator  Stafford,  designed  to  establish  pro- 
vider status  for  community  nientaj  health  centers,  partial  hos- 
pitalization in  lieu  of  inpattent  hospitalization  up  to  60  days  per 
year,  and  provide  reimbursement  up  to  25  visits  per  year  for  out- 
patient services  by  community  nijental  health  centers. 
S.  1289,  authored  by  Senator  Heinz,  would  have  eliminated  the 
190-day  ^lifetime  limit  for  inpatient  psychiatric  care  under  part 
A  of  medicare,  replaced  the  current  50-50  percent  copayment  for  ^ 
outpatient  mental  *  health  services  under  medicare  part  B/with  * 
80-20  percent  copayment  (the  standard  for  physical  healtlvser 
ices),  eliminated  the  $250  annual  ceiling  for  part  B  outnatient 
mental  health  services,  extended  provider  status  to  qualifiefl  com- 
munity mental^  health  centers,  provided  for  reimDur$emjpnt  of 
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services  by  CMHCs  on  a  cost-related  basis,  and  allowed  coverage 
fif  partial  hospitalizatioti  by  CMHC's.  -  '  , 

^  — S.  2176,  introdu^'by  Senator  Inouye,  would  have  included  social' 
workers  as  qualified  providers  under  medicare. 
—S.  3029,  introduced -by  Senatoi-s  Matsunam  and  Inouye,  took  a 
different  approach  from  the  aforementioltecl  bills  on  the  issue  of 
expanded  medicare  coverage  &r  mental  health.  This  legislation 
would  have  aiithonzed  the  creation  of  a  National  Professional 
MentaKHealth  Services  Commission,  comprised  of  13  Presiden- 
•  tial  appointees,  to  represent  the  various  mental  health  profesi- 
sions^psychiatrists,  psychologists,  clinicaf  social  workers,  and 
psychiatric  nurse  specialists.  The  Commission  would  have  been  ' 
charged  with  evaluating  and  recommending  to  the  Secretary  of 
Hcaitk  and  Human  Ser\'ices  combinations  of  patient  character- 
istics, therapeutic' techniques,  mental  health  professionals,  and 
treatment  settings  which  are  safe,  effective,  and  appropriate  for 
specific  mental  health  problems.  Had  the  bill  been  enacted,  medi- 
care reimbursement  would  have  ceased  after  1980  for  any  mental 
health  service  rejected  by  the  Commission  in  concurrence  with 
the  Secretary  Beginning  in  1984,  medicare  payment  could  have 
been  made  only  for  those  services  .approved,  for  reimbursement, 
ihe  bill  also  would  have  raised  the  ^annual  limitation  for  covered 
outpatient  services  from  $250  to  $1,000  and  reduced  the  bene- 
ficiary copayment  for  mental  health  services  from  50-50  percent 
to  80-20  percent.  ^ 

2.  NO  FINAL  ACTION    '  '  , 

The  96th  Congress  adjourned  without  hearings  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  or  Senate  action  on  any  of  these  legislative  meas- 
ures. The  House,  however,  did  take  st^gs  toward  expansion  of  medi- 
xcare  beneftts  for  mental  health  servicHSThe  medicare  amendments 
(H.K.  3990)  reported  by  the  House  Ways  all'd  Means  Committee  on 
November  5, 1979  (H.  Kept.  96-588,  pt.  1)  and  by  the  Interstate  and 
i<  oreign  Commerce  Committee  on  March  18,  1980  (H.  Kept.  96-588, 
pt.  3),  contained  the  following  provisions  for  extension  of  medicare 
coverage  for  mental  illness  : 
—The  ceiling  on  reimbursement  of  outpatient  mental  health  serv- 
ices was  raised  from  $250  to  $750  per  year. 
—The  beneficiary  copayment  was  reduced  from  5(3  to*20  percent  for 
€      outpatient  mental  health  services,  the  same  amount  used  for  phys- 
ical health  services.  . 
—Payment  was  authorized  for  services  perfoqned  by  qualified' 
<-   psychologists;  dnd 
—Cost-related  or  other  reasonable  reimbursement  was  authorized 
fo^  services  provided  by  qualified  community  mental  health 
centers.  ^ 

oa;^ Y^^"^^  ^^^^  Congress  did  nbt  t^ke  up  either  the  House  (H.R. 
3990J  or  Senate  (H.R.  934)  versions  of  the  medicare  amendments, 
pn^visions  for  changes  in  the  medicare  program  were  incorporated  in 
reeommendations  by  the  HouseWays  and  Means  Committee  (it.  Kept. 
96-1150,  part  l)^d  the  Inter#lte  hnd  Foreign  Commerce  Comrmtt^ 
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(CP  96-IFC  51)  for  spending  reductions  injthe  omnibus  budget  re- 
conciliation bill  (H.R.  7765).  The  SenatoAinance  Committee  re- 
ported  only  the  j^avings  portions^  o(  itb  verbipn  of  the  medicare  amend- 
ments, ahd  H.R.  934  contained  no  provisions  for  expanding  medicare, 
mental  health  coverage.  In  conference,  most  of  the  spending  provisfons 
of  the  House  bill  were  dropped,  including  the  coverage  increases  for 
mental  illness  undef  medicare  (Conf .  J^ept.  96-1479) .  ^  / 

V  D.  OimxK)K  FOR  1981 

Mental  health  will  be  a  significant  issue  in  the  1981  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  Consideration  of  issues  sucli  as  long-term  care 
-and  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention  will  include  discussion 
of  the  chronicail>  meritally  ill  and  activities  to  promote  mental  health 
among  older  persons  in  the  coinnjunity  setting.  In  preparation  foF  the 
Conference,  a  Miniconference  on  Mental  Health  of  Older  Americans 
was  held  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  November  17-19, 1980,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ps>chiatnc  Association,  the  American  Psychological  Association,  ^ 
Uhe  American  Nurses'  Association, 'and  the^J^ational  Association  of 
Social^'oikers.  Recommendations  by  these  organizations  have  been 
submit^d  to  a  technical  advisory  committee  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference and  will  be  distributed  to  the  deftgates  at  regional  and  national 
meetings  of  the  Conference.  /  .  ^ 

During  1980,  \Jie  Department  of  HeaFUi  and  Human  Services  dev^K  - 
op^d  a  national  plan  for  the  chronically  mentally  ill.  The  task  f^e 
developing  the  plan  was  comprised  of  representatives  of  all  parts  of 
the  Department  related  to  mental  health  services  and  reimbursement, 
including  tHe  Healjtli  Care  Financing  Administration,  the  National 
Institute  on  Mental  Health,  the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  etc. 
The  final  dra*f t  of  the  recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  oecre- 
tary  in  Septembei;.  Wliether  these  strategies  or  new  ones  proposed  by 
thA  Reagan  adminis^ation  are  pursued,  the  issue  of  the  chronically 
mentally  ill  and  d^qjnstitutionalization  will  remain  important  in  the 
coming  years.  >  , 

Continued  focus  on  medicare  reimbursement  for  mental  health  aerrv- 
ices  can  be  expected  in  the  97th  Congress.  Although  it  is  hard  t^pre- 
diet  whether  the  new  Congress  will^  consider  actual  expan^ns  in  ^ 
coverage,  or  support  legislation  designed  to  evaluate  the  s^ety  and 
effectiveness  of  mental  health  services,  the  cost  of  program  expansions 
will  be  an  important  issue. 


\  Chapter  4  .  *  - 

LONQ-TERM  CARE  ISSUES 

CHAPTER  HIGHLIGHTS 

Few  concrelte  actions  were  taken  during  1980  to  develop  a  comore- 
'  thTUL'TA,-^  l^ri^  policy  towarl  iQng-term  care^servTcSr 
the  e  derly  and  disabled,  but  the  incrementkf  development  of  com- 
hS;«X  fl'^""'  continued.  Amendments  to 

npw^l  k  f  rt'^"!  ^"""^  ^^4^^  program.were  signed  into.Iaw  and 
I  •  ^ro^Pn  home  care  Services  were  introduced.  Grants  and 
contracts  were  awarded  to  a  number  of  States  to  conduct  new  "chan- 
neUng  4gmonstrations  and  develop  State  long-term  care  plana. 

New  questions  were  raised  about  the  future  of  Federal  nyrsing  home 
pohcig,  as  budget  pres^urefe  halted  the  development  of  Federal  rules 
to  expand  nursing  Tiome  resident's  rights  and  require  comprehensive 
X  patient  care  management  in  all  federally  funded  nursing  homes.  Con- 
gress also  approved  sc  controversial  amendment  to  J-epeal  Federal 
requirements  for  State  medicaid  nursing  home  payments. 

n-eparations  for  long-term  care  policy  discussions  during  tlie  1981 
wmte  House  Conference  on  Aging  also  reflected  a  growing  concern 
about  b  ^era3  budget  pressures,  wibh  little  room  fof  significant  expan- 
sion of  direct  Fedefal  funding  for  long-term  care  servites.  Partici- 
pants in  a  number  of  long-term  care  forums  indicated  their  belief  that 
ata^e  and  local  governments,  as  well  as  private  voluntary  efforts,  will 
be  faced  with  many  challenges  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  CAPACITY  BUILDINGc  EXPANDING  AND  DELIVERING 
COMMUNITY-BASED  SERVICES^ 

^  Amendments  to  expand  medicarcjiiome  health  services 'wdre  sig 
into  law  at  the  end  of  1980  and  new  bills  were  introd^cd^ii^ 
enacted,  would  increase  the  supply  of  community  and  in-home^?^^ces. 
Efforts  to  improve  the  long-term  care  data  base  through  additioK^I 
research  and  to  d^elop  education  and  training  opportunities  for  serv- 
iceproviders  were  also  underway. 

Discussed  below  are  a  numb^  of  initiatives  which  have^eitRer  begun 
during4his  past  year  or  will  be  the  subject  of  further  congressional 
'  consideration  during  1981.  Other  capacity-buiI(Hng  activities  in  long- 
term  care  (ongomg  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA) 
and  Adinjniptration  on  Aging  (AbA);  demonstrations,  HCFA  medi- 
care-waiver hospice  care  projects,  and  Ao4  programs  with  local  health 
planning  agencies,  for  example)  are  discussed  in  part  2  of  this  report, 
report  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
•      -  (67) 
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Impact  of  1978  Amendments 

,  Amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  in  1978  *  authorized  spe- 
cial demonstration  actinties  to  iibbist  State  and  local  go\ernments 
in  the  development  of  coiiiprehenbive  long-term  care  sertice  progRams 
for  the  elderly.  ^The  1978  amendinents  also  required  increa^d  coordi- 
nation of  all  activities  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  and  the  net- 
work of  State  and  area  agencies  onsaging  with  prograins  and  activ- 
ities of  the  IICFA  (which  ajdmirusters  the  medicare  and  medicaid, 
programs)  and  Federal,  State,  arid  local  health  planning  systems. 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  Congress  appropriated  j$20.5  miUW  to  fund 
a  series  of  capacity-building  activities  in  long-term  care,  with  pri- 
mary cmfihasis  to  be  gi\en  to  thp  development  and  testing  of  new 
iMxlels  o{  coiuprehensi\e  community  long-term  care  programs.* 
.mi\  ities  wen*  to  be  jointly  funded  through  AoA  and  IICFA,  with  a 
$10-million  allotment  from  AoA  by  special  authorization  and  $10.5 
million  to  bp  obligated  th):ough  the  HCFA  overall  research  and 
demonstration  authority.  The  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Planning  and  Evaluation  was  to  assure  that  all  efforts  were  coordi- 
nated throughout  the  Department. 

In  Juno  1980,  the  Departuient' notified  the , Committee*  on  Aging  ^ 
of  its  intenr  to  oblimite'  up  to  $14  million  of  earinSrked  appropria- 
tions t(5^support  and  evaluate  a  series  of  long-term  care  '^channeling'' 
.domonstrations;'5ippix)xmiately  $1.5  uiillion  tp  support  1-year  State 
systenf  development  gt'arvts  for  statewide  long-temt  care  plans;  an|i 
$3  million  for  national*  Siirveys  to  gather  new  information  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  long-term  cure  ffopulation^  services  currently 
available  to  them,  and  estimates  of  fui-tlier  ne^xls.  Additional  amounts 
from  the  apprd][iriation  would  be  directed  toward  continuing  current 
lomff-tenn  care  demonstration  projects  within 'IICFA  and  AoA.  "  ^ 

The  administration's  bud^t  request  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  this 
special  long-term  care  initiative,  ^  subinitted  to  Congress  in  January: 
1980,  was  for  $20.5  million  tx>  continue  existing  initiata^e%and  fund 
uj)  to  10  itdditional  channeling  dem6n*trations/  In  a  re\ifed  budget 
submitted  by  the  aj.lministration  later  in  the  year,  liowe\er,  the  amount 
requested  for  the  long-term  care  activities  was  reduced  to  $15.5  mil- 
lion.' The  full  $15,5  million  was  approved  by.  Congress  as  part  of  a 
continuing  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1981.^  In  a  colloquy  ^ 
on  the  Senate  floor  during  debate  on  the  coritinuing  resolution,  Senator 
Lawton  Qli.iles  Rioted  the  Senate  Appropri^ions  Committee  intent 
that  priority  continue  to  be  given  to  the  lorig^m  care  demonstra- 
tions, and  pointed  to  the  "unique  coordination  andN^Ooperation  they 
are  forging  between  health  programs  funded  under  medicare  and 

*  PubMc  Uw  95-478. 

» Public  Uw  UO  38  Se«  US.  ConRress  Senate.  Appropriations  Committee.  "Authorizing 
ApproprlatlonH  for  the  Departments  of  I^bor,  Health  and  Human  Services/^  fiscal  year 
l\m.  WashlnKton,  S.  Kept.  No.  1)5-247,  p.  149. 

'Letter  to  Senator  I^wton  ChiloHi-^hAiwimn,  Senate  Special  Commlttre  on  Ajrlnjr.  from 
John  Palmer  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planninlg  and  Evaluation,  Department  jof  Health  and 
Human  Services,  June  3.  11)80.  ^ 

*The  HiidRet  of  the  S  Government,  flscal  >ear  11)81.  Executive  Office  of  the  Prwldent, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Washington,  1080  . 

•Fiscal  Year  11)81  Hu^get  Revisions.  March  11)80.  Kxecutlve  Office  of  the  President, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Washington,  1980. 

•  H  J,  Res  637.  Public  I^w  96-536.  The  continuing  resolution,  KovC^ver,  Is  only  effective 
through  June  5,  1981.  • 
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medicaid  and  soci^  services  supported  by  title  XX  ^  the  Social  Se- 
cunty  Act  and  the  Older  Ameribans  Act."  '  • 

The  administration's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1982  asked  for 
an  appropriation  of  $10.5  million  for  HCFA  an^  $10  million  for  AoA 
to  restore  the  jomt  demonstration  initiative  to  the  oriirinal  $20.5 
million  level.'  '    »  . 

A.  First  Chaxneuno  Demoxstratio^-  Coxiracts  Awarded 

In  September  1980,  the  De'partraent  of  Health  alid  Human  Services 
awarded  a^tal  of  ^10.4  million  to  12  States  to  establish  demon- 
stration projects  in  local  \nmumitios  to  plan  and  provide  com- 
prehensive long-term  care  ser^i^es.  Each  project  is  now  m  the  process 
Of  developing  a  system  to  screenNpotential  recipients  of  long-tem  care 
services,  make  an  assessment  of  each  person^  service  needs,  develop 
an  indavidually  tailored, plan  of  care,  make  arrangsmeAts  for  the -ap- 
propriate support  services,  and  provide  followthroSgh  ai^  advocacy 
services  to  each  individual.  .      ^ '''^"^^y 

■  States  receiving  the  initial  demonstration  awards  are  funded  for  a 
period  of  2  years  under  the  contracts  negotiated  in  fiscal  year  1980 
An  additional  3  years  of  funding  could  be  received  under  the  demon- 
stration program  design.  States. included  in  the  initial  round  of  fund- 
ing were  Fforid^  Hawaii,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mainland,  Massachu- 
setts, Missouri,       Jersey,  New  York,  Oliio,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas 


B.  S^f^nci  System  Development  Grants 


A  total  o|^  milkon  in  1-year  grants  was  awarded  to\5  addi- 
tional- h^s  to  develop  statewide  long.term  care  plans.  TheA  States 
llfi^f  fl  !i  °  participate  in  the  demonstration  pro*gram  nektyear,^ 
later  if  the  demonstrations  are  continued.  .  J-  > 

1-year  grants  for  developing  State  long-term  care 
plans  fr6m  fiscal  :^e&r  1980  funds  include  California,  Delaware,  Hli- 
nois,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Washington,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island, 
Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  South  Dakota,  North  .Carolinb,  New  Hamp- 
shire,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  "  ^ 

In  both  the  channeling  demonstration  contracts  and  the  1-year  State 

f^^S  STk^PJ"!" ^  Department -required  that  adminis- 

tration be  through  a  State-level  agency  or  unit  of  government.  Each 
btate  i  Governor  was  to  designate  a  single  State  unit  to  assume  re- 
Zff  i.%r\  the  contract  or  grant,  but  the  project 

^  t?,  be^^fj^loped  by  a  consortium  of  each  date's  agency  with  re- 
sponsibihtWfor  medicaid,' title  XX  social  service^  and  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  prbgrams.'  ■  ^   ^  Allien 

.lon^I  R«orte  l»o'"j^  Demonstration..-  Remarks  In  the  Senate.  CongreV 
OmfX^i^^^^  Executive  Office  o,  t.,e  President. 

>t#»;;  '^'edPW.t?r!"v",}f  '5^.''°/rSYr  ^IV  ^^'r.lT%  ''^T4lt 
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-C.  Il<^ERT  Wood..  JoHXsox  Foundation  Grants 

The  Robert  Wood  'JohnbOg  Foiiiulation,  a  private  philantllropic 
organization  with  a  stron^r  eiuphabib  on  rcbearch  and  development 
activitieb  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  ber\iceb,  has  also  made  the  de- 
velopment of  coordinated  sjbtenis  of  connuunity  services  for  the  el- 
derly a  priority.  In  February  1980,  the  Foundation  announced  the 
-  award  of  $4.6  million  in  grant.s  to  eight  area  Agencies  on  aging  to 
•coor<Jinate  conmiunit\  bcTvice.s  for  the  elderly.  Each  of  the  eight  grant 
awardb  will  be  adnjimstered4thiough  a  coordinating  agenc\  created  by 
an  area  agency  wn  aging  and  a  community  voluntary  organization 
providing  .ser\iceh  to  the  elderly.  The  coordinating  agencic'S  will  pro- 
vide case-fiiuling.  asftCKsmenl,  referral,  an^}  foHowup  ber\  ices.  Grants 
were  mf^de.to  develop  local  programs  in  Xew.  York,  Ohio,  Nebraska, 
Maryland,.5outh  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Illinois.    .  ^ 

D.  Home  Health  Demokstilvtion  Program 

»  Since  fiscal  year  197G,  a  special  home  health  demonstration  pro- 
gram, adminibtered  In  the  Public  Health  Service,  has  aj^arded  345 
gra*hts  to  develop  ft.ynow  home  health  agencie»s  and  eS^pand  services 
m  260  additional  home  health  agencies.  An  additional  77  grants  have 
been  awarded  to  train  home  health  agency  personnel. 

The  purpobe  of  the  program,  as  authorized  by  Congress,^^  is  to 
prov  ide  "-eed  ruoiu'}  foi  development  of  liojiie  health  agencies  in  under- 
serviid  areub  of  the  country,  and  expand  the  services  of  other  home 
health  agencies  so  (hat  they  ma}  be  certified  for  medicare  pjiirticipa- 
tiun.  To  j>e  ci*rtifitnl  fui  medicare  rcinihursemeut  for  home  health  serv- 
ices, ahpme  health  agenc}  mijbl  provide  skilled  nursingVservices  and 
one  additional  skilled  servi^e^ither  physical  ^  ifcp?^ch  therapy. 
"Though  not  rc<piired  for  Qietlicare  l>articipation,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
additional  services,  such  as  home'  health  aide  services,  av^ailable 
through  a  home  health  agency.  In  some  areas  of  the  country,  partic- 
ularly rural^areab,  the  supply  of  tri^ined  professi6nal^  in  all  these  arej^ 
is  limited.  Therefore,  the  program*  also  ,/iiithorizes  special  training 
grants.        *  .  •       ,     •      -  . 

All  but  1  of  the  345  home  health  agencies  receiving  grants  under 
this  program  wer^  eventually  certified  by  m<idicare  and  continue  to 
provide  services  even  thotigh  Fecferal  grant  support  has  befep 
terminated.  ^  . 

If  this  grant  program  is  to  continitt  beyond  this  year,  it  will  have 
to  be  reauthorized  b}  Congress  during  1981.'^  During  fiscal  year  108Q 


^*The  program  wan  ortf;tnany  autboiizod  by  Public  Law.  04-66,  through  an  amendment 
offered  by  th^n  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  ARlnR.  Senator  Frank  Churich.  with  an 
authorization  of  $8  million  for  demonstration  and  expansion  Rrahts.  Public^ L.aw  04-640 
extended  the  authortzatlon  through  fiscal  year  1077  with  authorized^ li;\els  of  $8  million 
fur  dPiitpDNrratlon  aud  expansion  grants  and  $4  mltlion  fur  training  of  home  health  person 
nel  An  additional  $12  tlfllllun  for  fiscal  year  1078  was  authorized  bJ^^e  Health  Assist 
anco  Proerapns  Extension  Act  of  1077.  Public  I^aw  05-626  then  atitllfrized  Uie  program 
tqjt  an  additional  <\  .vearOthrough  fiscal  >ear  lliSl.  Incrementally  InccA^slnP  fhe  atithorlza 
tlon  amounts  to  ^13  million  for  demonstration  and  expansion  grants  and  12.5  million  for 
training  Krant»  In  fiscal  vear  1081-. 

11  Senator  Orrln  Hatch,  the  new  chairman  of  the  Sejjate  T^abor  and  Hunjan  Resources 
Cumioltteo  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  this  program.  Introduced  a  bill  to  reauthorize  th* 
demonstratioii  program  early  in  1081  234 One  malor  difference  In  the  bill  as  Intro- 
duced and  the  current  p^o^ram  Is  thnt  loans  would  be  made  available  to  proprietary, 
home  health  airencles  as  well  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  agencies.  The  current  pro- 
gram Is  limited  to  grants  to  public  an^  private  nonprofit  agencies  ^ 
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and  fiscal  y^^981,  the  administration  reqdested  no  funds  for  the 
demonstration  program,  recommending  iti  termination.  Congress, 
however,  continued  appropriations  for  the  program  at  a  level  of  $5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1980,  and  $4  million  for^ fiscal  year  1981." 

.  ^E.  Long-Term  Care  GerontojLogy  Centers 

During  fiscal  year  1979,  the  Administration  on  Aging  il^arded  22 
grants  to  research  institutes  and  universities  to  plan  the  develop- 
ment of  long-term  care  gerontology  centers.  An  additional  seven  plan- 
ning grants  were  ^warded  during  fiscal  year  1980. 

Once  operational,  a  center  would  be  a,  resource  for  educating  and 
training  professionah^^^j^aprofessional^,  and  volunteers  in  long- 
term  care  programs  and  wlTOia'provide  assistance  to  States  and  com- 
munities to  plan,  manage,  and  set  service  priorities  for  the  funotionally 
imDBired  elderly.   ^  ^ 

Operational  grants  have  been  awardeld  to  Brown  University,  Co- 
lumbia University^  the  University  of  Southern  Florida,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  jjos  Angeles,  and  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton at  Seattle:  In  January  1981,  AoA  announced  the  availability  of  up 
to  $2.1  millian  to  support  up  to  five  additional  operational  long-teita 
care  gerontology  centers  in  fiscal  year  1981,  and  $850,000  for  support 
of  two  additiqnal  centers  in  fiscal  year  }982."  These  centers  mil  be 
chosen  from  among  those  who  earlier  had  received  planning  grants. 

F.  Medicare  HokE  Health  Ameitdments  Signed  Ii?ro  Law 

A  number  of  amendments  to  expand'  the  medicare  lome^'health  pro- 
gram were  signed  into  law  oit  December  5,  1980."  Each  will  become 
effective  July  1, 1981. 


1.  REMOVAL  OF 'prior  3-DAY  HO^PTTALIZATION  REQUIRBMENT  - 

A  medicare  beneficiary  will  no  longer  have  to  beiiospitalized  for  a 
pen^  of  at  least  3  days  before  becbming  eligible  for'home  health 
benehts  under  medicare  part  A  (hosbital  insurance).  Under  the  new 
Ja#,  the  part  A  home  health  benefit  will  be*available,  essentially,  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  par«3  (supplementary  medical  insurance) 
home  health  benefit  [ 

The  change  primarily  will  affect  about  1.J  milly/n  medicare  benefi- 
ciari^  who  do  not  have  medicareidoverage  under  part  B,  and  who 
would  have  had  nO  access  to  home  health  coverage  unless  hospitalized. 
(The  pnor  law  required  the  condit^ion  for  which  home  health  was 
being  prescribed  by  a  physician  to  be  the  same  condition  treated  in 

"The  fi8cal  ypar  1981  fitndlnir  Is  contained  in  PtiWlc  Law  96-536.  a  contlnulne  unnro- 
.^tt/r^^^^^^^^^^  19807Th«e^ei«iu'ttorreWS; 

.J^^^^K^''  "85.  Omilbus  RMoncl  latlon  Act  of  1980  A  number  of 

'"S  "rlS*".'"'  i"»rodnced  In  the  Se  on  Feb.  28,  1979,  as  part  of  8  489 
Co'Smmef  S?DiJrifV?"934  ?„'U^^  S'PO'H         Senate  Pliance 
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the  hospital.  This  will  no  longer  apply.)  -The  change  in  la^  is  also 
expected  to  correct  the  potential  for  physicians  to  place  a  medicare 
beneficiary  in  an  acute-care  hospital  in  order  to  qualify  the  benefi- 
ciary for  the  home  health  benefit,  thereby  actually  increasing  the  over- 
all medicare  costs  for  treatment  of  an  illness. 

2.  ELIMINATION  OF  NUMBER -OF- VISIT  RESTRICTIONS 

Statutory  limitations  on  the  number  of  home  health  visits  ^allowed 
under  medicare  part  A  and  part  B  were  removed.  Before  this  change, 
the  medicare  part  A  home  health  benefit  was  limited  to  100  visits  per 
period  of  illness,  and  the^part  B  benefit  was  limited  to  100  visits  per 
calendar  year.  Some  medicare  beneficiaries  who  had  used  ujx  100  visits 
under  part  A  might  have  been  able  to  continue  receiving  visits  under 
part  B,  but  this  limitation  also  restricted  the  number  of  visits  for 
those  beneficiafies  who  did  not  csLTvy  part  B  insurance  (1.1  million). 

This  change  also  was  advocated  to  encourage  more  reliance  on  home 
health  care  as  an  alternative  to  other  forms  of  health  care. 

3.  REMOVAL  OF  $80  DEbUC?nBLB  UNDER  PART  B 

s 

Requirements  for  the  beneficiary  payme.nt  of  a  $60  deductible,  per 
calendar  year,  for  home  hfealth  services  -under  medicare  part  B  have 
been  removed.  With  this  change  in  the  law,  there  is  no  patient  cost- 
sharing  for  home  health  services  under  part  B.  Any  medicare  benefi- 
ciary, iftilizing  other  part»  insurance  benefits,  however^  still  would 
.  have  to  meet  the  $60  deductible  each  calendar  year,  as  well  as  a  20 
percent  coinsurance  charge  for  each  service. 

,  4.  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

Occupational  therapy  has  been  made  a  j^rimary,  or  qualifying 
service,  under  the  medicare  home  health  benefit.  Prior  to  this  change 
in  the  law,  a  medicare  beneficiary  had  to  have  a  prescribed  need  for 
skilled. nursing  care,  physical  therapy,  or  speech  therapy,  to  qualify 
for  the  home  health  benefit.  Occupational  therapy  services  also  were 
covered,  but  a  beneficiary  would  have  to  have  an  additional  need  fc^ 
one  of  ,  the  other  three  services  to^eceive  any  occupational  therapy. 
Under,  the  new  law,  a  prescribpfrj^^  for  occupational  therapy  alone 
would  fjualify  a  medicare  beit^ciar^  for  the  home  health  benefit. 

"Thi^  change  adds  more  flexibility  to  the  home  health  program,  and 
is  expected  t*>  effect  primarily  certain  patients,  such  as  stroke  victims 
or  tho^  with  vision  problems,  who  do  not  necessarily  need  skilled  nurs- 
ing ca|B  but  could  rem^n  in  their  homes  with  some  help  in  adjusting 
to  their  new  physical  limitations.  It  also  woufd  mean  that  a  recovering'** 
stroke,victim,  for  example,  who  might  be  receiving  both  skilled  nursing 
care  a^d  occupational  therapy  under  the  homeliealth.  benefit,  could 
continue  to'^eceive  the  occupational  therapy  services,  if  needed,  after 
skilled  i?ursing  care  was  no  longier  needed. 

NO  STATE  LICENSING  REQTHRED  FOR  PROPRIETARY'  AGENCIES 

Th^  new  law  also  eliminate  the  State  licensing  recfuirement  for 
propijetary  home  health  agencies.  Prior  to  this  change,  a  proprietary 
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-  home  health  a^ncy  was  required  to  be  licensed  by  a  State  before  being 
able  to  participate  in-the  mWicar^  program.  Public  and  private  non- 
profat  home  health  agencies,  however,  did  not  have  to  be  licensed  by  a 
atate  in  Of der  to  participate  in  medicare  if  they  met  the  medicare 
conditions  of  participation  for  home  health  agencies. 

Under  the  new  law,  any  home  health  ageney,  regardless  .of  sponsor- 
ship or  tax  status,  must  be  licensed  by  any  State  which  has  a  licensing 
program  for  home  health  agencies  if  it  meets  tlwlrequirements  of  the 
>tate  licensing  program.  In  those  States  without  licensing  programs, 
any  agency,  regardless  of  sponsorship  or  tax  status,  meeting  medicare 
conditions  of  participation,  could  participle  in  the  medicare  program 

llus  change  in  law  is  expected  to  increase  thewnumber  of  medicare- 
certihed  home  health  agencies  throughout  the  cMnti^.  Currently,  26 
states  license  home  health  ageijcies.  One  of  these  States,  New  York, 
excludes  proprietary  home  health  agencies  from  licensure.  The  growth 
of  home  health  agencies  coul4  also  be  controlled  by  State  certificate- 
^  '^^l^'^f  Approximately  32  States  currently  have  some  form  of 
certilicate-of-need  requirement  for  aU  or  some  types  of  home  health 
agBncies* 


Each  of  the  amendments  discussed  above  is  expected  to  expand  the 
availabihty  of  home  health  services  under  the  medicare  program. 
Ooncems  about  adequate  program  contt-ols,  however,  also  resulted  in 
changes  to  the  law*  to  increase  program  administrative  efficiency  and 
safeguards  against  program  abuse.  These  amendments,  and  their  ef- 
fect on  medicare  home  health  agencies,  are  discussed  in  chapter  3, 
section  11,  4:;ontinued  Emphasis  on  Controls  for  Medicare-Medicaid 


Abuse."  ,  .Ny 


G.'  Hous.  Heaiach  Aide  Demonstrations 

Public  Law  96-499  also  contained  an  amendment  to  requir&  the 
l»epartment  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  conduct  demonstration 
projects,  m  up  to  12  States,"  to  train  and  employ  individuals  partici- 
?Ai°T?r.'f  ^^«^P''°&ram  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
I  t.r'^'.^^  health  aides.  The  demonstration  program  would 

be  admimstered  through  a  State  medicaid  agency,  and  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  the  costs  of  the  program  would  be  at  a  matchiBgjate  of 
90  percent.  Programs  cotild  be  operated  for  a  period  of  up  to  4  years. 
A  formal  training  program  for  the  aides  would  have  to  be  established 
by  any  btate  participating  in  the  demonstrations,  and  approved  by 
, -thfebecretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  arid  Human  Services. 
House  and  Senate  conferees,  urged  quick  implementation  of  these 
demonstration  programs,  asking  that  the  administration  issue  any 
necessaw  guidelines  to  States  \w  April  ;l,  1981.  Guidelines  are  being 
developed  bv  the  Office  of  ResS^h,  Demonstrations,  and  Statistics 
of  the  Health  Care  Financing  AcEh'inistration.'^^^ ' 

-«'!li'?'L'''"''*"5f*  accompanylngthls  legjslatlon  made  It  .clear  that  the  ciinfere*!. 

™«  M^tw'?""*  l»  5°''  "y  the  admlnfiJu^atlon  tTlncspaM  the  numlSr  of  StatS 

participating  In  such  demonatrations  If  early  exoerlence  was  fWriiMp  tS.  «.n«rt  .i.J 

otZmS^m         rn'n^in"'^  "demonstrated  an  actfve>tere8t  anV  support^ for  thls^ 
— ^r^^?fmP^m^in^WJS.tJ?,°^''*  "l^'V^^J?}*^^!!'-  "Conference'^  RePMt  To  AccomJa^ 
H.R.7T6ir.-GiSintH)r«e«)DCUl8tloir -Act  of  1980;''-Wa8hlngtoir, -report  No.  06-l«»r^«lfc- 
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H.  House  and  Senate  Hearings  o^^ew^  Bills 

In  addition  to  completing  action  on  home  health  amendments,  hear- 
ings were  held  on  two  new  bills  wliich  would  provide  different  ap,- 
proaches  to  expanding  the  supply  of  community  and  home  care  serv- 
ices for  the  long-term  care  population. 

1.  noninstitutional  long-term  care  services  for  the  elderly 

and  disabled  act 

In  June,  Senatorb  Packwood  and  Bradley  introduced  the  Noninsti- 
tutional Long-Term  Care  Services  for  the  Elderly  and  Disabled  Act." 
As  introduced,  the  bill  would  create  a  new  title  XXI  of  the  Social 
'  Security  Act  to  provide  basic  entitlements  for.  home  health,  ho^e- 
maker,  home  health  aide,  adult  day  care,  and  respite  care  services.  The 
bill  also  would  provide  for  a  tax  credit  of  $100  per  year  for  families 
caring  for  dependent  elderly  relatives.  •  j 

Existing  sources  of  funding  for  these  services  currently  authorized 
under  medicare Jtitle  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act),  medicaid 
(title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act),  and  block  grajits  to  States 
for  social  services  (title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  would  become 
part  of  the  new  title  XXI.^^  .  u   i  i 

Full  reimbursement  would  be  provided  for  up  to"  50  home  health, 
homemaker/Tiome  health  aide^ and  adult  day  care  visits  in  any  calendar  * 
year.  An  unlimited  number  of  additional  visits  for  each  of  these 
services  w^ould  also  be  covered,  but  subject  to  a  copayment  adjusted 
according  to  beneficiary  income.  Up  to  336  hours  of  respite  care 
visits  in  the  home  would  be  available  per  calendar  year.  Adult  day 
services  could  be  provided  in  a  senior  center,  intermediate  care  nursing 
facility,  hospital,  rehabilitation  center,  or  center  for  fhe  handicapped. 

All  individuals  ag§  65  or  over,  and  all  disabled  individuals  who 
currently  qualify  for  benefits  under  thd»disability  insurance  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (title  II)  or  for  supplemental  security 
income  benefits  (title  XVI),  or  medicare  and  medicaid  would  be 
eli^rible  for  the  home  and  community  care  services.  ; 

The  actual  receipt  of  services  would  have  to  be  authorized  by 
nr-preadfflission-sercening^  and-^essment  f^n.m.  under  the  gejigraL, 
direction  of  a  physician.  The  teams  would  assess  health  and  functional 
status,  develop  a  plan  of  care,  periodically  reassess  status,  and  assist 
the  beneficiary  in  obtaining  appropriate  services  from  community 
providers. 

Implementation  of  the  new  pto^am  would  first  be  through  10 
3-yeat  statewide  demonstrations  (1  m  each  of  10  Federal  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  regions)  with  a  ioint  evaluation  of 
the  demoustrations  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  The  bill  provides  that 
<g:.the  results  of  this  evaluation,  as  Well  as  an  analysis  of  the  costs  of 

"S.  280^9.  Introduced  on  June  10.  "1980.  Cosponsored  bv  Si^nators'^elson.  Heint  Matsu- 
naifa.  Cohen.  Cochran.  Javits.  WllHams.  Melcher,  Domenid.  Randolnli.  ^J'^^kiy'/T^..^^^^, 
See  Packwood.  Robert.  "Lonp-Term  Health  Care  for  O'lr  Senior  ang  nijabled  CltizenR 
Remarks  In  the.  Senate.  Congressional  Record.  June  11.  1980,  p.  Sfi645.  Brad  lev.  Bill. 
"Lonjf-T«rm  Home  Care  Act  of  1:980."  Remarks  in  the  Senate.  Congressional  Record. 
June  13,  1980.  p.  S6905.  t 

vt  See  p.  86  fr>r  estimates  of  current  Federal  funding  for  home  care  services  now  coming 
fwrtirth^irpTOffTttiOT:  — i  — r  — ■  
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SSSi^r?  Congressional  Budget  Office,  would  be 

reqmred  betore  the  program  could  be  implemented. 

Mednngs  on  the  bill  were  conducted  on  August  27,  1980,  bv  fehe 
Se"  mLinTT  .^"^""^"ee  on  Health,  which  has  judsdiction  over 
the  Sr.:,  "  "?s  f  "-^^  '"^^  '''^'l  committee  at  the  end  of 

n  1981  fo?^^^^    }^  ^^''f^^^^^^A^  '^'^^  ^-  reintroduced 

'fu  o     consideration  by  the  97th  Congress. 

VrnrnL^^f*"  Committee  on  Aging  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

h^cZSfT''^f^°  conducted  a  joint  hearing  on  the  bill,  cochaired 

of  fh«K?.i'"  Aging  Senator  Bill  Bradley  and  the  tlien-ohairman 

A  WillSSJ"     °"  Resources,  Senator  Harrison 

l>ackw,^t^vni"'^"'?  Committee  hearings  on  the  bill,  Senator  Robert 
1  ack^^ood  explained  the  reasons  for  combining  home  care  funding 
imder  medicare  and  medicaid  into  a  new  title  XXI :  lunaing 

The  current  health  care  systep*  often  places  people  into  ' 
specific  entitlement  groups. 'Those  eligible  for  m^icar^  are 
one  entitlemeut  group,  those  .who  qualify  fof  medicaid  repre- 
sent another  rand  those  eligitJ^^  for  title  XX  are  y?t  another.^ 


dilfei-eiit  entitlement  pro^rrams,  for  the  most  part  what  we 
jiave  established  IS  a  social  and' medical  care  system  for  the 
!  oc  '^f  "'^  disabled  that  separates  people  by  af?e  or  income 
Class.  Therefore,  while  persons  65  and  over  are  eligible  for 
both  medicare  and  medicaid,  only  very  low-income  v seniors 
can  qualify  for  medicaid,  and  thus  benefit  fcom  both 
pro^rams.20 


Senator  Bill  Bradley  outlined  three  froals 
tion  woulphnAieve  if  passed : 

.  .  .  .(The  bill  would)  increase  the  avaii 
and  stimulate  additional  ^rroups  in  the  com 
title  XXI  services  by  extending  Federal  x« 
'  community-based- providers:  assure  a  contin. 
available  to  the  elderly  and  disabled  under  the 


expected  the  legisla- 


bility  of  services 
unity  to  provide 
'mbursement  to 
:m  of  services 
cial  Security 


^Sl  ^7_^?^^ip\^g  the^e  services  under  one  title  a\d  providing 
for  ^service  delivery  on  a  comnrehensive  basis,  and  secure 
•needed  care  for  the  elderly  and  disabled  an(T  also  prevent  the 
'  unnecessary  and  inappropriate  placement  of  these  individuals 
in  institutions  by  funding  screening,  assessment,  and  case 
management  services.^* 

■2.  ^rEDIC^TD  COMMTJXITY  CARE  ACT  OF  1 980  ^ 

.    On  December  10. 1979,  Representatives  Claude  Penner,  chairman  of 
i^x?^  o  V  ^'^"^^  P^^^^^^""^  on  Afirinsr,  and  Henry  Waxman,  chairman 
of  the  Snbcommittef  on  Health  and  the  Environment  of  the  House 
C  omimttee  on  Tr^terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  introduced  the  Med- 

mnnuT^n"  ^  P°  BeRlth  Of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  "Com- 

►  iftfh  rnr/,''o^%"  "'*'^V^*°"*^  T^n.'-Tprm  Carp  for  fhe  RMerly  Ind  Vi^. 


WT^h  Care  :  Fi»tiire  Policy."  Joint  hearine.  Nov.  23.  1980 


'ce  Committee  bearing«.-Atiff.  27.  1980.  ^le^vrx. 
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icaid  Community  Gire  Aet  of  1980  (H.R.  6194).  The  Subcommittee  oh 
Health  and  the  Mmronment,  which  lias  jurisdiction  over  tlie  medicai^ 
program  in  th/Hou&e  of  Representatives,  held  2  days  of  hearings  on 
the  bill  during  the  year,  but  tinal  action  was  not  taken  by^he  commit- 
tee.^- This  bilFib  albo  expected  to  be  reintroduced  during  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congretes.  .  . 

As  introduced,  the  bill. would  increase  the  Federal  n^iedicaid  match- 
ing rate  to  States  by  25  percentJup  to  a  maximum  Federal  ra^  of  90 
percent)  for  cQmnnuiity-  and  lio)iKe-based  se'rvices  provided  tA  individ- 
uals at  risk  of /institutionalization  under  a  State  medicaid  prdgram. 

In  order  t6  iweive  the  increased  matdh  rate  for  .the^e  services,  a 
State  iWi^aid  plan  would  be  required  to : 

—Provide  a  comprehensive  medical  and  social  assessment  for  each 
person' who  may  require  nursing  home  care. 

—Provide  skilled  nursing  and  home  health  aide  services,  medical 
supplie.-^  and  equipment,  physical,  occupational,  and  speech  ther- 
ji,py,  adult  day  health  services,  respite  care,  homematei^s^rvices, 

 and -nutriticm  counseling  as  part  of  the  medicaid  Korne"Jieal^^^ 

— programr  — — — — -  "  . 

—Provide  payment  for  these  services  within  lim'its  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  cost  of  skilled  nursing  care-  in  -each  State ;  and 

—Coordinate  medicaid  home  health  services  with  similar  services 
provided  under  medicare,  title  XX,  and  the  Oldor  Americans  Act. 

-The  bill  would  also  allow  medicaid  reimbursement  for  home  health 
services  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  with  incomes  Slightly  higher 
than  a  State's  medicaid  Income  eligibility  level  wbp  would  nevertheless 
qualify  for  medicaid  nursin^r  home  payments  in  wiat  State  (those  with 
incomes  between  100  and  30(f  pefcent  of  the  Federal  supplemerttal  se- 
curity income  standard).  This  provision  would  primarily  affect  those 
17  States  without  a  "medically  needy"- medicaid  program,  and  would 
allow  them  to  sli<rhtly  expand  medicaid  eligibilitv  for  home  health 
services  without  having  to  institute  a  full  medically  needy  program* 
for  all  medicaid-covered  services.^'  *  ^ 

nT)Hpr  current  nnexlicaid  kw.-Stata heme  health  plans  vary  widely. 
Medicaid  home  health  serv}ce,<^  must  be  made  available^ to  anyone  en- 
titled to  skilled  nursing  facilitv  services  under  a  State  medicaid  plan, 
A  nursing  service,  as  defined  bv  State  nurse  practice  statutes,  must 
^included  in  a^edicaid  home  healtl\  program.  Part-time  or  inter- 
mittePt  visUs  by  \  registered  nurpe*  hoT^e  henlth  aide  services  and 
needed  medical  sitnplies.  eniiipmeni  j\nd  pnnliances,  must  also  be 
6overed.  All  additional  services- which  would  be  r^uired  under  the 
Medicaid  Communitv  Care  Act  of  1980  are  at  State  option.  Under 
^rrent  law,  States  also  have  much  iDore  flexibility  to  set  payment 

rates  for  home  health  services,  •  ' 
 — —  \ 

»U,R.  ConarrMJi.  House  of  RpT/r«<entaHve<i,  Suhcommlttee  O"  Pj^l^^.fln^  T^l^oJ?! 
ment  Of  tbe^ommlttee  on  Tnterstate  and  ForelCT  CormnPrcp.  "^redl^^lld  (^^^^ 
Act  of  lORO/'  H<»«rinc8  ftfith,  Conff,  2d  »»ef«J«„  on  H,R,  6104,  June  iO  and  2.3.  1980.  Wa«h- 
Mn^ton,  U  S^OorernVnent  Printing  Offlre,  1fl«0,  8er,  {In.  ftft-165,  ,  « 

«Thl»i  nrOrUlon  >o  "eanall'JP*'  mwllraM  Income >11<rthllltv  \^vp\n  for  both  nnrnlne  home 
care  and  cmiimnnltv  care  wa«  alao  Incliidpd  In  th*»  flA'::!"^;'*^^?"^' 

for  fli^cAl  vMr  Iftftl   an  ontHnM  In  the  fiscal  v<»ar  n,S.  Bndiret  and  later  «entio- 

medicaid.  The  admlnlstratlon'a  bin.  liowever,  waa  never  Introduced  and  no  actlonjva?i 

taken.    ^  .  ~  — —  
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II.  NURSING  HOMI^  ISSUES 

Tho^ederal  involvement  iif  nursing  hoimiS  is  tremendous.  Of  the 
approxirr\atel_y  26,000  nursing  homes  in  theTation  almost  20,000  vol- 
untarily participate  in  the  medicare  and/or  medicaid  programs  (0,500 
in  medicare  and  18,500  in  medicaid).  , 

Tensions  produced  by  conflicting  demands  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  nursing  home  residents  and  contain  escalating  medicaid 
cost.siwei-e  evident  throughout  the  year. 

■  A  revie\v  of  all  Federal  bequirements  for  nursing  homes  puriicipat- 
me  in  medicare  or  medicaid  was.begun  by  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  (HCFA)  in  1978  and  resulted  in  the  Hrst  proposed 
changes  to  rules  which  originated  in  1974.  Considerable  interest  in 
ttie  proposed  regulations,  wa.s  generated  during  the  public  comment 
periocL  but  no  final  decisions  were  made.  Growing  concerns  about 
escalating  medicaid  costs  were  reflected  in  the  debate  on  proposed 
^  T?A'vi'^"'i  ^"l*'  '^"^!^^        slo^vdo^^7l  in  further  development.^ 

 WriM:  also-beffivn  a  review  oT'Federal  requirements  for  State 

survey  and  certificafion  of  nursing  homas  and  the  enforcement  of 
required  .standards  of  care. 

In  Congress  the  Fe^leral  mandate  that  States  reimburse  nurs- 
ing Homes  on  the  basis  of  the  costs  of  providing  care  was  again  chal- 
lenged. X  change  in  the  law  was  made,  but  the  impact  of  that  change 
on  the  nifrsing  home  industry  and  thei-esidents  is  imcTSar. 

A.  NuHsiN-G  Home  Regui-ations  Proposed 

Thousands  of  comments  were  received  by  the  Department  of  Health 
#Kl  Human  Soryu-es  (HHS)  on  the  proposed  regulations  for  nurs- 
homes  participating  in  medieare  and  medicaid.  Ne\^  nursing  home 
hro  and  safety  rules  were  also  proposed.  Final  rules  on  protection  of 
nureing  homo  residents'  personal  funds  were  issued  in  .Tulv,  but  did 
not  become  effective  because  of  changes  ordered  bv  tlie  Office,  of  Man- 
"'.""i-^yilg^^  administration  has  annoUnced 

that  all  three  of  these  initiatives  will  be  fuHy  reviewed  before  any 
further  action  is  taken.  '  •. 

1.  PROPOSED  c;ON-DITIONS  OP  PARTICIPATION  TOR  NURSING  HOMES 

In  order  to  receive  reimbursement  for  patient  care  from  either  medi- 
care or  modicaid,  nursing  homes  must  meet  a  .set  of  m in imuih  Federal 
standards  for  medical  and  rehabilitative  care,^  living  en^ronment, 
staffing,  and  physical  .safety.  These  standards  are  referred  to  as  "con- 
ditions of  participation." 

Current  conditions  of  participation  ha.ve  been  in  force  since  1974. 
During  the  past  few  years  various  criticisms  have  be«n  leveled  against 
the  current  standards  including  inadequate  emphasis  on  the  rights  of 
nursing  home  residents :  being  vague  and  difficult  to  enforce :  encourag- 
ing more  attention  to  the  paperwork  required  to  prove  compliance  than 
to  the  outcomes  of  patient  care;  requiring  both  too  little  professional 
nursinorpare  and  too  much  professionali.sm  among  nursing  home  staff: 
md  being  generally  out.of  touch  with  newer  tn-nds  in  nursing  home 
care  and  more  progressive  .standards  as  required  Jbv  .some  State.s.  Ch-iti- 

.  .     ■  .          120  , 
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cisms  of  lax  requirements  for  resident  safety  and  care  .were  often 
voiced  by  members  of  the  Committee  on  Aging." 

In  1978,  HCFA  beg^n  a  review  of  all  nursing  home  condidons  of 
participation,  soliciting  comments,  from  consumers,  public  officials, 
and  nursing  honie  service  providers.  On  *Julj^  14,  1980,  new  conditions 
of  participation  formal!  nursing  homes  participating  in  medicare, and 
medicaid  were  proposed  to  expand  resident  rights  and  make  them  a 
full  condition  of  participation."  '  . 

Resident  Rights  .  * 

Ah  propobed,  all  nursing  home  residents  would  be  guaranteed  rights 
to  personal  privacy,  to  retain  personal  property  in  their  rooms,  and 
to  purchase  personal  goods  with  their  own  funds  from  sources  put- 
side  the  nursing  home.  Residents  w6uld  be  given  the  right  of  free 
and  pri\ate  access  to  visitors,  inclu3ing  nursing  home  ombud^smen 
and  State  nursing  home  inspection  and -survey  personnel.  As  proposed, 
all  nursing  homes  would  be  required  to  allow  at  least  12  hours  of  visit- 
ing time  each  day,  and  nursing  home  ombudsmen  must  be  ^iven  access, 
to  any  resident  who  wished  to  see  them. 

Nursing  homes  would  also  be  required  to.  allow, residents  to  choose 
their  own  physician  and  permit  re^dents  access  t(v0feir.own  medical 
lecofds.  Residents  would  have  the  right  to  fornypatient  councils,  to 
be  protected  against  unnecessary  drug  or  physical  restraints,  anfl  to 
bo  informed  in  advance  of  any  transfer  to  another  nursing  facility  or 
to  another  room  within  the*same  facility.  • 

Current  nursing  home  regiilations  specify  a  number  of  basic  resident 
rights  but  are  btaj$ed  as  standards  rather  than  a  condition  of  participa- 
tfbn.  Only  violations  of  a  full  condition  of  participation  can  serve  as 
*fne  basis  for  Federal  sanctions  a^rainst  a  nursing  home.  Therefore, 
the  proposed  change  would  make  violations  of  resident  rights  a  basis 
for  sanction. 

j  Other  Proposed  Changes 

Increased  training  for  nurses'  aides,  who  provide  most  of  the  resi- 
dent care  in  nursing  homes,  would  be  required.  Nursing  homes  would 
alj^o  be  required  to  a^ssist  residents  in  obtaining  services  which  are  not 
fivailable  through  the  nursing  home,  such  as  dental  and  podiatric 
services. 

Conditions  of  participation  for  skilled  nursing  and  intermediate 
caro  facilities  would  be  unified,  providing  a  single  set  of  standards 
ffflP  nursing  homes  providing  both  levels  of  ^re.  • 

Tlie  proposed  changes  would  also  require  a  comprehensive  patient 
care  management  system  in  all  nursing  homes,  bringing  together 

"U.S.  Congress  Senate.  Special  Committee  on  Ajrtng.  "KurslnR  Home  Care  in  the 
United  States  .  Failure  In  Public  PoUey."  Introductory  report  and  supportUk  papers  1 
thron(;;h  7,  1074-77.  AIpo  see  the  following  morp  recent  hearlnf»R  chalr«i  hv  memhers  of 
the  committee.  U.S.  Congress  Senate.  Snecinl  Committee  on  *AcrWig.  '*The  FeVlpral  State 
Effort  In  I^ne-Term  Care^  for  Older  A'^erlcans ;  NnrsJnc  Homes  nnd  'AlterXatlves.*  ** 
Hearings.  Chicago.  Ul.,  Aug.  30,  1978.  Chnlred  bv  Senator  Charles  Percv. 

U.S.  Cdhgress,  Senate.  Stibcpmmlttee  on  Federal  Spending  Practices.  "Problems  In  the 
Procedures  >fow  Used  for  the  Medl^^arp  and  Medicaid  Certification  of  SlcUled  Nursing 
Facilities  nnd  Intermediate  Care  Facilities."  Hearings,  Washington.  D.C  July  and 
November  1978.  Chaired  bv  Senator  John  Heinz.  .  # 

""Conditions  of  Partlcl-^ation  for  Skilled  Nursing  and  Intermediate  Care  Facilities. 
Proposed  rule.  Health  Care  Financing  Administration.  .Federal  Register,  vol.  45.  No.  136. 
Monday.  July  14.  1080.  p.  47368. 
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ician,  nurse,  r^hal^ilitation,  and  social  services  specialists  to  devel- 
"^^P/zA^i^^^'^-^  individual  plan  of  c^re  for  each  resident..  The  resident 
and#>r  family  would  also  h>v^  the  right  to  participate,  if  they  wished. 
A  56rnprehensive  assessment  of  each  resident's  physical,  mjHical,  and 
psychosocial  condition  wolild  be  required  at  the  time  of  admission, 
and  would  be  periodically  updated  as  part  of  jthi^  process. 

-  \  *        Reaction  to  Proposals 

The^  redaction  to  the  proposed  rules  was  mixed.  Advocates  for  nurs- 
ing home  residents,  including  a  number  of  the  largest  organizations 
repte^nting^the  elderly,  supported  the  resident  rights,propo§als  but 
were  disappointed  that  requirements  for  expanded  nursing  care  were 
Jiot  included.  Nujsin^  home  resident  advocates  were  rflso  very  sup- 
portive of  provisions  to  require  that  ^ombudsmen  be  given  access  to 
any  resident  wishing  to  see  them.  Provisions  of  the  1978  amendments 
to  th^  Older  Americans  Act  which  required  every  State  to  institute  a 
long-term  care  ombudsman  program  also  directed  each  State' to  estab- 
lish prooedijres  for  ombudsman  access  to  facilities  and  resident  rec- 
^  , ,  provision  of  the  proposed  regulations  was  meant  to  help 
establish  tjiat  access?    r  *  •    •  ^ 

Support  was  voiced,  Particularly  for  the  proposed  resident  rights, 
by  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/American  Association 
of  Retired  People,  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  Na- 
tional Counciloon  the  Aging,  the  Citizen's  Coalition  for  Nursing  Home 
Reform,  and  the  American  Association  of=Homes  tor  the  Aging. 
Othei^,  including  many  providers,  criticized  the  proposed  rules  as 
being  top  costly  and  difficult  to  implement  or  enforce. 

As  originally  proposed,  the  rules  were  to  be  open  for  public  com- 
ment for  60  days,  but  the  comment  period  was  extended  for  another 
3adays  as  a  result  of  considerable  public  interesf.  Over  3,500  separate 
qfnments  were  received  by  HHS^^  %  •    '  - 

The  Depa;iment  had  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  implementing 
the  niles,  as  originally  proposed,  would  be  about  $80'  million  a  year, 
'largely  from  changes  required  by  the  new  patient  ^are  management 
^stem."  A  separate  study  commissioned  by  the  Ajnerican  Health 
Care  Association  and  the  National  Council  of  Health  Cdhters,  how- 
ever, estimated  that  the  total  costs  of  implementation  would  be  $535 
million  a  year,  including  $185  million  itlone  to  provide  visitors  access 
to  residents.^^,  ^ 

During  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee's  consideration  of  a ' 
(^ntinuing  appropriations  resolution  ior  fiscal  year  W)81/l  Senator 
Henry  B^llmon  expressed  concern  over  thi  cost  estimafe?and_f)ro- 
posed  an  amendment  to  prohibit  HHS  from  finalizing  any  part^f-the 
proposed  regulations  during  fiscal  year  1981.  This  afhendment  was 
modified  by  Senator -Lawton  Chiles  to  make  issuance  of  any  of  the 
proposed  rules  in  final  form  contingent  upon^^ec;dgt  of  revised  cost 

finn^w.-^lK^Y^'^^i^lJ*'  "?^Jf  ^'J?  Human  Services.  Health  Cnre  Flnnncln<r  Adm!n|sthi. 

June  30.  4!?"^^^  ;^"r3ln^  and  ^^termedlnte  Cnre  Fncnittcs,"  Washington. 

M^lI^«?A  ^nH^"{i^5r^^^  "BxnmlnntJon  of  the  Ecnnomfc  Imnnct  of  thA  Proposed 

faM11hT«  "n*'  TntermedlfttfVnre 

CemV^i/•  sri;rs^^^^^  Association  and  National  Council  of  Health 

«»H.J.  Res.  644.  Public  Law  9e-5m  ^       *       "  ' 
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etjtimates  and  an  evaliia*tion  of  the  proposed  rejndationsl^eing  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO).  . 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  HHS  prepafed-to  issue  final  rules  on  resi- 
dents' rights  ^one^  at  an  estimated  eoht  of  $20  million  a'year.^^  No 
final  action  was  tiflcen,  since  the  GAO  report  was^  not  submittedeto 
Congress  until  February.  It  will  be  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  new 
administratipn  tq  decide  whether  or  not  to  continue  their  development. 

2.  PROTECTIOXS  FOR  PERSOXAL  FUNDS 

HHS  proposed  regulations  In  September  1978,  to  implement  provi- 
sion.s  of  1977  and  1978  aniendnientii  to  medicare  and  medicaid  which 
re<juire  that  all  nui-sing  homes  establish  accounting  systems  for  hjfn- 
dling  a  resident's  personal  funds.^^  The  final  rules,  to  be  effective 
October  1,  1^80,  were  published  in  July  1980.'=  The  rules  required  all 
nursing  homes  to  provide  residents  with  an  explanation  o*f  their  rights 
regarding  personal  funds  and  a  listing  of  services — not  provided  by 
the  nursing  home  as  part  of  its  basic, rate — which  i*ould  be  charged ;to 
their  personal  funds.  Xursing  homes  were  also  required  to  set  up  kn 
accounting  .s\steni  foi  personal  funds,  if  requested  by  a  resident:  to 
keep  resident  m^rsonal  funds  separa^  from  facility  funds;  and  to 
deposit  any  psr.sonal  funds  in  excess  of  $150  in  an  interest-bearing 
account.  Xursing  homes  would  keep  a  written  record  of  all  financial 
transactions  made  from  pei*sonal  funds^  ami  provide  rbsidents  with 
quarterly  statements  of  account..  '  , 

^  Shortly  Ijcfore  the  effective  date,  howevet,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (0MB),  whicji  mu.st  review  all  Federal  requirements  for 
recordkeeping,  ordered  a  revision.  A  full  review  and  revision  must  be  ^ 
completed  before  anj  new  final  rules  ai'e  issued.  Since  the  law  requiijes 
accounting  systems  for  persan/l  funds,  howe\'er,  some  additional 
action  must  be  taken  unless  the/law  is  changed. 


3.  FIRE  SAFETY  RULES  ^  ' 

New  rules  were  also  proposed  by  HHS  in  Jufy  to  require  all  newly 
constructed  51  urs^ing  homes  to  have  automatic  sprinkler  systems  as  a 
protection  against  fire.^^  Thj^se  will  also  be  reviewed  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration before  any  final  niles  are  published.  ^ 

^  4.  f^NTOl^ll^G  THE  RDtES :  HCFA  PROPOSALS  4, 

States  are  responsible  for  enforcing  nursing  home  conditions  of  par% 
ticipation.  A  designated  State  survey  agency  determiners  whether  or 
not  a  nursing  home  meets  conditions  of  participation  and  certifies  eli- 
gibility fpr  reimbursement  from  medicare  and  medicaid.  A  separate 
Stat<©  agency,  usually  the  medicaid  agency,  is  also  required  to  perform 
  •» '  *  *  t 

,    » Final  resrulatlons  on  residents  rljrhts  were  slimed  by  then-Secretary  Patricia  Roberts 
Harris  on  Jan.  19.  1J>81.  and  withdrawn  by  the  new  administration  on  Jantiary  21 
Federal  Rerfster,  "Notice  of  Wltlidrawal  of  Secretarial  Approval,"  vol.  46.  No.  15._Erlday*= 
Jan.  23.  1981.  p.  7408.  h  - 

»i  Piiblit  r^w  95-142  and  Public  Law  9.^-292. 

» "Medicare  and  Medicaid  Prosrrams.  Rrotectlon  of  Patlentw'  Funds."  Final  regulation. 
Federal  Register,  vol.  45.  Na.  144.  Thursday.  July  24.  1980.  p.  49440. 

•••'Medicare  and  Medicaid  Profframs.  Automatic  Extinguishment  Systems  for  New  Long 
Term  Care  Facilities.**  Proposed  FCgulatlons.  Federal  Register,  vol.  45,  No.  146.  Monday. 
July  28.  198(>Np,'*50269. 
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reviews  of  resident  care  to  determine  the  appropriateness  of  the  care 
and  whether  the  resident  s  condition  meets  medicare  or  medicaid  eli- 
Ifeibinty  guidelines.  These  reviews  jtT^  either  made  by  medicaid  "in- 
spection of  care"  teams  or,  in  some  areas  of  the  country,  bv  medicare 
professional  standards  review  orjjanizations  (PSRO's).^*  Further, 
each  nursing  home  is  required  to  have  an  internal  utilization  review 
committee.  *  •  '  \ 

Many  States  have  been  severely  criticized  for  lax  enforcer&nt  of 
nursing  home  re^rulations,  particularly  in  the  survey  and  certification 
process.  The  Federal  Government,  which  by  law  has  a  responsibility 
to  insure  that  State  enforcement  activity  is  adequate,  has  also  been 
criticized  for  i^ot  exercising  its  oversi^jht  authority  with  enoui?h  vici- 
lance.  ^  ^  h 

Elements  of  the  proposed  conditions  of  participation  cited  above 
were  di^cted  toward  clearing  up  some  of  the  ambi^ruities' thought  to 
contribute  to  enforcement  problems.  Additionally,  HCFA  announced 
its  intent  to  conduct  a  review  of  all  Federal  requirements  for  certifica- 
tion, medical  care  evaluation,  and  utilization  review.  Meetings  were ' 
held  in  all  10  Federal  regions  from  March  through  June,  and  com- 
ments on  a  number  of  s4)ecific  issues  related  to  nursing  homes  were 
requested,  including  th/foUowing: 
—How  conflipting  determinations  of  nursing  home  compliance  with 
the  conditions  of  paiticipation  made  bv  State  survey  teams  and 
State  inspection-of-careie^ims  (or  PSRO  raviewers) 'could  be  re- 
solved. Proposals  included  requirements  for  exchange>of  reports 
between  teams  and  setting  more  specific  guidelines  for  inspection- 
crf-cnrp  reviews  to  make  them  more  consistent  with  survey  team 
fniidelines.       .  . 
— Whethei'  or  not  all  States  should  be  required  to  integrate  the  func- 
tions and  administration  of  survev  and  inspection-of-care  teams. 
Both  surveys "tould  be  performed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
same  State  a^^ency  and/or  the  comprehensive  evaluation  nowdfijne_ 
""^by^inspection-oT-care"  teams  coTiTd  "be "reduced  to  a  screening 
review.  ^ 

—Whether  or  not  States  should  be  given  more  flexibility  for  con- 
^   ducting  utilization  review  in  intermediate  care  faci*kies,  includ- 
ing eliminj\tion  of  utilization  review  committees  in  nursing  homes. 
— Wliether  or  not  a  nursing  Ifome  resident  and/or  family  should  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  sumev  and  certification  process,  helping 
to  make  determinations  regarding  a  nursing  home's  certification 
for  continued  Federal  fundijiV  (The  proposed  conditions  of 
participation  discussed  abofe  would  give  a  resident  the  right 
.  tomieet  with  survey  personnel)  A  nursinfir  home  resident's  right 
to  liave  a  say  in  decertification  of  a  medicaid  facility  has  been 
^    the  Qubiect  of  court  debate.  Since  decertification  means  a  transf^t- 
of  residents  to  another  facility,  with  possibilities  of  lifethreaf- 
enimr  "transfer  trauma,"  attorneys  ariri^  on  behalf  of  residents 


for^JiienM2fuliojmHi3(^  -decision, 
now,cvpr.  held  that  the  residents  of  a  nnr.sinfy  home  are  not  cor 
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stitutionally  entitled  to  a  hearing^prior  to  decertification  of  tho 
acilitv  by  the  State  or  Federal  Qovernment.". 
—Whether  Federal  regulations  should  allow  States  to  survey  nurs- 
ing  homes  anywhere  from  every  3  jucuiths  to  every  2  years,  based 
on  past  performance.  (Currently,  surveys  arje  required  every  12 
months.)  HCFA  suggested  that  this  would  reduce  administrative 
costs  and  paperwork  as  well  as  allo-sv  more  concentration  on  th^ 
nursing'homes  which  are  frequently  in  violation  of  regulations. 
HCFA  also  suggested,  however,  that  direct  Federal  surveys 
would  be  increased. 
— ^Whether  or  not  State  surveyors  should  be  required  to  meet  mini- 
mum standards  of  skill  and  knowledge. 
Many  of  fiCFA  s  proposals  were  supported  by  thl?  nursing  home 
industry,  so  it  is  probable  that  this  effort  to  revise  Federal, require- 
ments for  State  enforcement  activities  will  be  continued  by  the  new 
adnl^nist ration.  Xo  specific  regulation  (*hanges,  however,  had  been 
proposedby  theendof  1980.  ^'^ 

5.  EKFORCING  THE  RULES'.  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS 

Intermediate  Sanctions 

An  amendment  to  authorize  intermediate  sanctions  for  nursing 
home  noncom reliance  was  signed  into  law  in  the  96th  Congress.^  The 
Secretary  of  HHS  and  State  medicaid  agencies  are  authorized  to  deny 
reimbursement  for  services  provided  to  anv  new  medicare  or  medicaid 
beneficiaries  admitted  to  a  nursing  home  after  the  home  has  been  deter-^ 
mined  ouKof  jgbmpliance  with  conditions  of  ]^articipation.  Payments 
would  be  r^imed  once  corrections  were  maae.  This  "Intermediate" 
sanction  could  be  lused  only  in  cases  in  which  the  violations  do  not 
endanger  the  health  and  safety  of  residents.  (If  reiridents  were  in 
danger,  the  nursing  home  would  be  decertified  immediately.) 

Prigr  to  the  change  in  the  Idw,  the  onlv  sanction  af  ail  able  was  « 
decertification  of  a  mirsing  home,  even  if  the  Violations  djd  not:  en- 
danger health  and  .safetv.  Intermediate  sanctions  are  supported  by 
nur^ng  home  resident  advocates  and  are  seen  as  a  wav  to  provide  a 
nursing  home  with  incentives  to  imnrove  conditions  without  having  to 
•    subject  residents  to  transfers  to  another  facility. 

Medicaid  ^^Looh  Behind^''  Authority^  for  HHS  Secretary 

The  new  law  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  question 
("look  behind")  the  results  of  a  State  nursing  home  survey  and,  if 
Appropriate,  terminate  a  nursing  home's  participation  in  medicaid.^^ 
Prior  to  this  change,  the  Secretary  had  such  authority  only  for  medi- 
care participation. 

Congress  also  considered  some  Ranges  in  the  compliance  process 
whigh  were  not  finally  apnroved,  including :  (1)  Sepealinor  existing 
authority  fot  mec^care  reimbursement  to  State  survey  and  certifica- 
--^-tion  agencies  for  consultative  services  furnished  to  medicare  skilled 
.  -  i* 

"TT.SL  Supreme  Court.  Jnne  1980.  O'Bannoiv  V.  Town  Court  (100  S.C..  p.  2467). 
»•  Pnbllc  Law  95-499.  eflfectiTe  Dec.  5. 1980. 
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nursing  facilitie>  to  help  them  remain  in  compliance  with  conditions 
of  participation;  and  (2)  continuing,  until  1983,  authorization  for  100 
percent  Federal  payment  under  medicaid  for  the  cobts  of  State  nurs- 
.ing  home  inspectors.  ^.  * 

The  failure  to  extend  the  authorization  for  100  percent  Federal, 
funding  of  nufbing  hoiiie  in^p^ctors  means  that  as  of<)ctober  1, 1980, 
the  matching  rate  became  75  percent. 

B.  Further  ChAixenges  to  Medicaid  Ojst- Related  Reimbursesiext 

The  level  of  medicaid  reimbursement  to  nursing  homes  and  the 
methods  used  to  determine  appropriate  rates  are  set  by  States. 

Until  the  1972. amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  only  very 
general  Federal  (Jrjteria  were  sec  for  these  pa>Tnents.  Criticisms  of 
widely  varying  Vates  among  States,  particularly  concerns  about  arbf- 
trarily  low  rates  which  encouraged  poor  care,  led  to  a  change  in  the 
law.  In  1972,"  Senator  Frank  Moss,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
.^ging,  woi^  appro\'^l  of  secjion  249(A)  of  Public  Law  92-603,  which 
requiK^  States  to  provide  medicaid  reimbursement  to  skilled  nursing 
faCilitife^and  intermediate  care  facilities  on  a  "reasonable  cost-related 
basis."  TE^^law  directs  States  to  develop  their  own  methods  and 
standards  kTt  determining  cost-related  rates,  but  the  Secretary  of 
HIIS  must  approve  and  verify  these  methods.  The  1972  amendments 
made  the  change  effective  by  July  1,  1976. 

1.  early  delays  tx  implementation 

Implementation  was  resisted,  however,  and  finaKj><<^ations  for 
cost-related  rein>bursement  we;?rTaot  even  issued  ufful  July  1,  1976. 
At  the  same  time,  the  regulatmnsjgave  States  Ltrffil  January  1^  1978, 
to  implement  the  new  standaros,  oVen  thou^jk^e  law  had  set  1976  as 
the  deadline.  When  the  GAO  ri)Jed  that  HHS  could  not  delay  imple- 
m^tation))eyond  the  1976  dato^inandated  by  law,  the  Senate  approved 
anxmendment  offeije^l  by  Sermtor  Henry JBellmon,  to  change  the  im- 
plementation date  t(l  January  1, 1979,  as  part  of  the  Medicare-Medic- 
ald  Anti-Fraud  und\\buse  Amendments  of  1977.  The  amendment  was 
lated  dropped  in  conf(\rence.  A  second  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
'  Bellmon  later  in  the  year  was  defeated  on  the  Senate  floor.  As  a 
consequence  of  ti  e  delavs  and  confusion  rep^arding  intent,  some  States 
did  not  come  into  compliance  fully  until  1980. 

2.  FIKANCB  COMJinTEE  DISCUSSES  REPEAL 

Farly  in  1979,  during  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  discussions 
of  wavs  to  cut^^medicaid  and  medicare  costs,  a  repeal  of  the  "section 
249"  lecrislatioii^^jvas^oposed.  Initial  estimates  of  medicaid  savings 
from  State  reductions  in  nursing hoir^  rates  and  from  lessened  admin- 
istrative reporting  requirements,  if  the  law  was  repealed,  were  between 
$50  and  $75  million  per  year." 

^      » r  S.   ConfrrejtR    Spnnte    Committee  on  Fljiance.  "Proposals  for  Medlcare-Medlcaid 
,.Reform  and  Overall  Honpftal  Revennes  UniitaUon/*  April  lfl79.  committee  print  No. 
96-10  (A  later  analjrsfs  by  the  Conjirresslonal  BddKet  Offl'ce  copld  predict  no  cost  savlnpi.) 
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Immwiiato  concern  was  voiced  by  national  aging  organizations  and 
others  that  a  repeal  would  mean  substantially  lowered  quality  of 
nursing  home  care  and  a  move  away  f  com  long-.^ought  reinibursenijfit 
mechanisms  whicli  could  link  payment  rates  to  the  qmV^  of  care 
received  by  nursing  honie  residents.  They  were  particularly  fearful 
of  the  removal  of  any  Federal  oversight  authority  over  how^  rates  were 
determined.  Others  expressed  concern  that  a  repeal  of  reporting  re- 
quirements wouE^^erfn  that  a  provider  would  be  able  to  demand 
inflated  rates/r5m  State  medicaid  agencies,  leaving  the  States  without 
the  tools^HfJl^^    to  verify  the  reasonableness  of  nrovider  costs, 

A  comp/orrtise  amendment  was  fashioned  within  committ(ie  delib- 
erations, giving  States  more  discretion  to  develop  their  own  rate  setting 
methodology' hut  n^quiring  thAt  rates  \\ere  sufficient  to  ineet-thc  neces- 
sary costs  of  facilities-Svhich  vveiv  efficiently  and  economically  oper- 
ated and  TV^lNch  would  assure  the  reasonable  availability  of  long-term  . 
care  services."  *° 

Before  any  amendments  v\fu.  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
GAO  issued  a  Pftport  analyzing  th^  proposed  revised  langitaw,  GAQ 
found  the  proposed  change  would  "effectively  remove  ITHS  from 
the  ratesetting  process"  and  recommendt^d  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment maintain  some  control  bver  nursiilg  hoirie  payment  rates  since, 
at  least  half  of  medicaid  funds  spent  on  nursinir  homes- are  Federal 
funds.  GAO  also  reported  that  detailed  cost  reports  required  under  the 
current  law  "had  J)een  important  in  detecting  and  prosecuting  nursing 
hhme  medicaid  fraud,  and  ne<?essarv  for  assuring  accurate  reimburse- 
ment." GAO  recommended  that  a  State  still  should  be  required  ^o  file 
rost  repoi-ts  with' the  Fed^  Government.  T\"ithoiit  cost  reports,  ac- 
cording to  G.^0,  the  assurances  of  rates* adequate  to  meet  costs  in- 
curred by  "economically  and  efficientlv  operated''  facilities  could  not 
l>e  verified.  Overall,  GAO  said  that  itf  expected  the  final  effect  of  the 
proposed  change  would  be  t6  nicrease  nursing  home  reimbursements."  < 

t'urther  informal  negotiations  in  the  Senate'" resulted  in  additional 
modificaty>ns,  and  the  amendment  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
f*ommittee  in  December  1879,  added  language  to  directing  States  to 
give  some  assurances  of  compliance  to  the  Federal  Government." 

3.  SEX  ATE  J?A8SE8  MODIFIED  AMENDMENT 

The  omendment  did  not  reach  the  Senate  floor  until  June  19§0,  as 
part  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980."  ^till  concerned 
al)out  significantly  reduced  Federal  oversight  of  the  medicaid  nurs- 
ing home  payment  process,  Senator  David  Pryor,  a  member  of  the 
Comipittee  on  Acfingc  engaged  in  a  colloquy  on"  the  Senate  floor  with 
Senator  David  Boren,  the  original  author  of  the  amendment  to  delete 
ihe  cost-related  reimbursement  re'quirement  from  the  law.  Senator 
Pryor  said : 

»  Amone  them  the  Amerlciin  ABSoclntton  <if  Homw  for  the  Airinir.  the  National  CltlzenR 
Coalition  for  Nursing?  Hom«»  Reform,  the  National  CouncU  o^  Senior  Cltbena.  the  National 
Senior  CltlrenR  Law  Center,  and  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

*•  Sennte  Finance  Committee  pre«s  release. 

«IT  S  General  Acconntlnu  Office,  *!Potentlal  Effects  of  a  Proposed  Amendment  to  Medic- 
aid's NnrRlnff  Home  Relrahtirsement  Reffulrements  .**  renort  to  the  Contrress  bv  the  Comp- 
troller Oenernl  of  thi*  United  States.  Washington,  IfiTl).' HRD-RO-1,  Oct.  15.  1971). 

« Section  227  of  H,R.  934,  US.  ConRresM.  Senate.  Committee  on  Flnan^^e  "Medlcare- 
Medicald  A'Jmlnl^tratlve  and  Reimbursement  Reform  Act  of  1&79.  Report  To  Accompanv 
H.R.  034/'  Washington.  Rept.  No.  fle-471. 
'     The  amendment  was  section  565  of  H.R.  7765. 
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-       nZ^^^  numng  homes  documented  by  the  Senate 

t^mmittee  on  Afinngimd  by  recent  media  exposes  underscore 

!w     1°'  the  Federal  Government  to 

cleaTi  up  the  nui-sing  home  mess.  While,  as  a  tormer  Governor, 

'  L«  ^°="f  ^  '"P*?.u'*  the  rights  oi  States  to  develop  flexible  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  their  citizeitf,  I  believe  these'doc- 
imented  abuses  m  nursing  homes  can  only  be  overcome  by 
the  force  of  Federal  actions."  ^ 

rJn^iT^^h  ^«^°'  re^5>"."t^Pd  the  difficulties  encountered  by  many  States 
durmff  fhe  6-year  period  required  to  comply  with  the  orimnal  1072 
amen£mente,  and  cited  the  "basic  accountability"  and  imS 
m  nursing  home  quality  of  care  which  had  been  provided  thVZh  com 
phance  with  the  existing  law.  He  also  expressed  his  concern  ovfr  what 
he  anticipated  would  be  lengthy  court  battles : 

^.m^iff^y  a  loss  of  Federal  oversight  are  not 

realized,  It  is  very  difficult  to  predict  how  many  States  may 
become  involved  in  legal  challenges  to  their  existing  reim- 
bursement systems  in  response  to  a  change  in  the  law.« 
Consumer  organizations  also  continued  to  oppose  the  amendment, 
and  when  it  was  considered  by  House  and  Senate  conferees  at  the  end 
■  report-'^^'''"'  ^^'^  modified,  as  described  in  the  conference 

...  to-  clarify  that,  whije,  the  States  have  discretion  to 
develop,  the  methods  and  standards  on  which  the  rates  of  ■ 
r^inibursement  are  based,' the  Secretary  retains  final  author- 
ity to,  review  the  rates  and  to  disa^jprove  those  rates  if  they 
do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  The  conferees 
intend  that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  this  review  in  a  timely 
fashion  .  .'.  The  conferees  would  further  note  their  iritent 
that  a  State  not  develop  rates  under  this  section  solely  on  the 
basis  of  budgetary  appropriations.  .  .  ."  *' 

Tha  new  language  became  effective  on  October  1,  1980.  It  is  still 
unclear,  however,  what  the  changes  ultimately  will  mean  to  the  nurs- 
pgme  industry  or  nursing  home  residents.  The  final  estimate'  of 
medicaid  cost  savings  was  $2  million." 

in.  CTJKRENT  FEDERAL. FtJNDTNG  AND  PRO.TECTTONS 

y  OF  NEED 

There  is  a  mowing  consensus  conceminc;  certain  basic  services  and 
supports  which  may  be  needed  by  many  elderly  and  disabled  to  permit 
as  full  and  independent  functioning  within  society  as  possible.  There 
IS  not,  h6wever,  as  certain  a  recognition  of  how  much  of  these  needs 
are— or  are  not— now  being  met,  ortJf^ho  should  provide  for  them. 
Nbr  are-lhere  accurate  measurements  of  the  full  costs,  including  both 
nublic  -and  private  contributions,  to  personal  care  supports  for  the 
elderly  and  disabled,  '   w  .  . 

88920^27''  'n  the  Senate.  Congressional  Record,  June  30,  1980,  pp. 

WAKES'  f""(ffe«»-  House  «<  Representatives.  "Confer?nA  Report*  To  Accompany  HR 
«  ibS'""  Act  of  1080.."  Washington,  Rept.  06-1470 
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Direct  Federal  expenditures  for  certain  basic  services  can,  however, 
be  used  as  a  measurement  of  the  cun^ent  Federal  role.  Analysis  of  data 
from  a  number  of  surveys  and  studies  also  providcb  boine  new  estimates 
of  the  size  of  the  potential  long-term  care  population. 

A-  Federal  Spending  on  Long-Term  Care^Services  , 

Direct  Federal  expenditures  (excluding  State  contributions)  for 
basic  long-term  care  services  in  nine  specific  progranib  novy  "targeted'' 
at  a  long-term  care  population  were  about  $6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1^80. 
Almost  71  percent  of  this  amount  ($4,265  billion)  ib  foi:  skilled  and 
intermediate  care  nursing  homes.  Not  included  are  bupport  in  pei^sonal 
care  and  boarding  homes  provided  through  the  supplemental  isecurity 
income  (SSI)  program,  or  programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
which  support  institutional  and  community  care. 

Federal  payments  for  services  through  the  medicare  home  health 
program  were  $735  millibn  in  fiscal  year  1980.  The  growing  demand 
fpr  these  services  and  recent  changes  in  the  law  will  increase  expendi- 
tures, and  estimates  are  that  medicare  home  health  expenditures  will 
grow  to  $912  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  $1.15  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982.«  '  .  . 

Federal  payments  for  long-term  care  services  through  medicare 
ftkiUed  nursing  home  benefits  were  $365  million  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
Without  change  in  current  policies  toward  medicare  payments  for' 
skilled  nursing  home  services,  medicare  expenditures  are  expected 
to  rise  to  $387  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  $431  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982." 

Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  authorizes  Federal  match- 
ing payments  to  States  for  a  range  of  healfli  services  to  low-income 
individuals  of  all  ages.  Although  the  average  Federal  share  is  57 
percent,  many  States  have  a  much  higher  Federal  matching  rate  since 
the  rate  is  based  on  the  size  of  a  State's  low-income  population.  Fed- 
eral payrnents  through  the  medicaid  program  for  care  in  skilled  and 
intermediate  care  rmrsinq  facilities  during  .fiscal  year  1980  were  $3.9 
bill  ion.  Estimated  w  ederal  medicaid  payments  for  these  services  are 
expected  to  increase  to  $4.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  to  $5.2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  laBB.****  This  program  represents  the  single  largest 
component  of  Federal  funding  for  all  long-term  care  services  for  the 
elderl  v  and  disabled. 

The  medicaid  proijram.also  provides  significant  fimding  for  home 
health,  adult  day  care,  and  personal  care  services  for  the  long-term 
care  population.  Data  are  no  longer  collected  separately  from  State 
medicaid  plans  On  home  health  and  personal , care  expenditures,  but 
in  fiscal  vear  1978  homeTiealth  payments  were  estimated  to  be  $^11.3 
million." 

Title  XX  of  the  Social  Securitv  Act  authorizes  Federal  matching 
pavments  to  States  fat  75  percent)  for  the  costs  of  providinfir  a  wide 
ranire  of  social  pervices  to  low-income  individual^  of  all  ft^res.  Total 
Federal  expenditures  in  this  program  are  capped,. by  law,  at  j52.7  bil- 


♦*  Source  V  BiidiTftt  of  th^  U.S.  Oo^prnmpnt.  flscnl  y^ar  1082.  on.  clt. 

••Ronrpp'  TTwiUh  Cnrt  Ptnnndnc  A/1»^lnlPtwtlon.  Pe'»i»»'tmPnt  of  HMlth  jijk'  Hiim^n 
Serrlcts.  Flfnires  do  Dot  todade  medicaid  paTments  to  Ifitermediate  care  f&cUltlea  for 
the  mentally  retarded  or  other  domtcfltarj  care  homefl. 

"  Soarce  i  HCFA. 
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fTg'URE  1.-0IRECT  FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  FOR  SELECTED  LONG-TERM  CARE  SERVICES i 
[DolUr  amounb  in  mtltions;  fiscal  years) 

i«  .  Community-based  and 

Institutional  care  _       in-home  services 

Source  of  fundini 


1980      1981      1982      1980     1981  1982 


Medicare  (title  XVIII  of  SSA) 
Home  health  services, 


7^ 

,^  si(iuednursinf  facility:::::::::"":"':  \vx-'-v^-  -iii{'       ^^^^  jmm 

'Medicaid  (UtJe  XIX  of  SSA):  5^31   

)<ome  heaitl)  services  

SIdllcd  and  intermediate  care  nursmj  facility:"'' 3"90o"'"4"finn'""r9nn' 

Social  services  |rant$  (title  XX  of  SSA).  '         '  ^  ^'   

Homenial(tr/chorB  services...  , 

mX^iL^l'v^ Kom.-d.iiv.r.d aiid-i-n.VeVatv mear.::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::  ^^  m 

„,,te»J^'°(rfin')'''""''<''^    390  '     435  478 

/Ut)^"*"'  »»nricej :  Conirecate  services  "(tiJe  1  vri978  HoVsini ' ^  ^ 

  10  


*  All  sources  and  explanations  contained  in  accompanyinj  text 

*of       'feL^'''''  ^  by  fiscal  year  1983.  One 

thmSlh  £  If '^v"^  "^r'"'^^  P^°Yided  by  States 

tnrough  the  title  XX  program  is  homemaker  and  chore  service  Serv- 
•  ices  arc  provided  to  fndrvidua^s  of  all  ages,  but  a  maToritv  of  rl 

exSt^^  LTr/"'"  f ^"  1980.  FeS 

aS  ^tif^^f  1?V$"  I^P"  ""^^^  ^"^'^"t  spe"dinS  ceilings 

miUion  during  fiscal  year  1981  and  $600  million  during  fisc^lear 

The  title  XX  program  also  makes  significant  payments  for  adult 
day  care  ierv^ices  arid  home-delivered  and  congregate  Tn^a/^..  Durine 

A  fourth  significant,  although  smaller,  source  of  Federal  fundine  > 

^z''"?!'"  •  "'^y^""^,  ^"^'^^^    title  III  of  the  Older  Americam 

*   Act.  During  fiscal  year  1980,  direct  Federal  expenditures  for  con- 
gregate and  home-dehvered  m^als  were  about  $390  million  (including 
Department  of  Agricu  ture  commodity  support).  Future  levels  are 
t^ongression^l  appropriations  action,  but  expenditures  are 

HnK  ficifi  «  i"  fi^^l  year,1981,  and  $478  mil- 

lion  m  fiscal  year  1982."  * 

In-home  servwes  funded  under  title  III  of  the  Older  Americans 
'  Act  dunng  fiscal  year  1980  wereabout  $32.1  million.  Expenditures  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  will  also  be  determined  by  congressional 
appropnations,  but  the  administration's  budget  request  aSumed  no 
increases."  .  • 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  administers 
a  comparatively  small  program  of  funding  for  congregate  meals  and 
other  e.ssential  "in-home"  support  services  for  some  residents  of  pub- 
lic housing  for  the  elderly  and  disabled.  This  program  of  congregate 
services,  authorized  by  Public  Law  95-557,  was  funded  by  Con^^ess 

"  Soorc« :  V.8.  BodRet.  fljcal  vear  1982  op.  dt.  , 
Of  H-Slnf  »;^^Tl?i™.i'y^  ^  Pi?"'-  O""'*  0'  Human  Development  Serrlces.  Department 
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at  a  level  of  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1980.  A  continiimg  appropria- 
tions resolution  has  provided  for  an  additional  ^10  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  but  the  administration  has  liequebted  ajbescission  of  this 
amount  and  no  f ua^s  have  been  requested  for  fisc^  year  1982. 

The  Lono-Tekm  Care  P^^5?atiqn 

In  its  report  to  thQ  new  administratiot^*  the  Under  Secretarjj'^s 
Task  Force  on  Long-Term  Care  defined  w^iat  it  called  a  '^target  long- 
term  care  population''  of  approximately  G^iiiillion  iMividuals  who 
currently  are  either :  "  , 

(1)  Living  in  the  community,  but  who  need  help  with  personal  care 
and  activities  6f  daily  jfiving  and,  or  helpnvith  maintaining  a  house- 
hold (3.9  million ;=^dentified  as  the  population  in  level  III  in  the  table 
below,  as  well  as  about  300,000  additional  individuals  in  level  IV) . 

(2)  Living  in  inst\mitions  (1.8hiillion) ;  or 

(3)  Disabkd  and  living  in  board  and  care  homes  (0.6  million) . 
Aboui^iali  of  the  target  group  living  in  the  community  (2  mil-  . 

lion)  have  resources  and  living  arrangements  which  can  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  continue  living  outside  a  nursing  home.  Over  40  per- 
ce^i|have  family  incomes  below  $6,000  a  year,  and  about  20  percent 
 livealbne>  J 

Based  on  pfojectioiis  of"  populatton  groWth,^articularly  anion^ 
older  Americans,  the  task  force  estimated  that  the  target  long-term 
care  population  (of  6  million)  could  in(?reabe  from  25  to  50  percent 
by  1990 — to  between  7.5  and  9  million  people. 

If  current  trends  of  care  are  constant,  the  task  force  estimated  that 
one-third  of  those  Included  in  this  increase  (from  2.5  to  3  million) 
will  become  institutionalized,  bringing  the  institutional  population  to 
"approximtvtely  4.8  million. 

Another  one-third  {from  2.5  to  3  million)  will  be  added  to  the  3.6 
millioh  individuals  with  functional  disabilities  currently  living  in 
the  community — bringing  the  population  of  those  who  are  living  in 
the  community  but  wxo  cannot  maintain  a  household  without  help 
to  approximately  6/6  million. 

The  table  bel^jy  illustrates  these  estfmates,  based  on  a  classification 
of  types  of  fufictional  disability  and  assumptidns  of  service  and  sup- 
port needs,  Further* improvements  in  measurement  of  disability  and 

 fonctionaL  impainnent„related_tp  support  needs  will  certainly  mean 

that  changes  in  classification  and  definitions  of  a  ^Uong-term  care 
population''%ill  be  made  in  the  future.  The  Federal  Council  on  AgiAg. 
for  example,  is  now  preparing  sucli  estimates,  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  is  planning  survevs  to  galher  new  long- 
term  care  data.  These  estimates,  however,  represent  a  refinetnent  of 
earlier  estimates  prepared  by  the  Congressional  Budget.  Office  which 
have  been  wi/lely  nsed."^ 
^  ■ 

••"Ifeport  of  thV  T7nd(>r  Sw*r^t«rv*«  Tank  For<»e  on  Lonpr-Term  Care.'*  Department  of 
Health  and  Haman  Serricca.  ataff  draft  Jan/9.  1981. 

**Lon fir-Term  Care  for  the  Elrferlr  and  DNahled/'  Budget  Is^ne  paper,  «Conjrre«rtoDal 
Budjcet  Office,  ConKrcaa  of  the  United  States.  Waihlnffton.  D.C..  February  1$77,  The  CBO 
e»Mnn«*M  then  that  i  ft  mMllon  nw>nlo  of  nr/^n  vf^r^^  In^fit-iMonAli'iH!  I*'  1076.  and 
that  this  Institutionalized  ponnlatlon  wontd  Increase  to  8  million  by  1085.  CtO  also  eatl' 
mated  thst  the  rune**  nonlns*!fn»<onalfi'e''  fnncMon*»1i-  <»ls*»*'1e''  lnrtl-ld"ai«  ^Jrinir  in 
the  community  was  between  3.9  atid  8..1  million  In  197S.  and  expected  to  Increase  to 
between  4.5  and  9.6  million  !n  198S. 
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There  is  very  little  informatio^^c^ardini  the  extent  to  which  these 

r±Ti^^"^  "^'^  'l^'^^y.  r     ''^'^^  A^'  studies  iS 

tnnLf  '^'^  proportion  (about  80  perceTit)  of  the  personal  care 
^Z'^nn-f ''^'"''^  T""  ^'"^  provided  to  individuals  living  in  the 
SSaSfS         '  "^'""'^  .s"Pports,"%uch  as 

ESTIMATES  OF  POPULATION  KOW  LIVING  IN  THE  COMMUNITY  WITH  SOME  FUNCTIONAL  LIMITATIONS  i 
_    _  '  (NONINSTITUTIONALIZED)  ^ 


itvel  of  functional 
diMbllity 


Service/jupport  needs      NumMr  of  people 


Percent  of  croup 
(within  level)  with 
.income*  under 
S6,000  per  yeir 


Percent  of  (roup 
(within  level)  v^o 
ire  livini  tlone 


II 


iU 


U  Some  chronic  condi- 
tions; no  severe 
disability. 
Cannot  worlt;  can- 
not tniiri in 
major  activities. 
Canhot  maintain  a 
household  without 
help. 


Health  tnd  rehabiliUtion  (»)  /n 
services.  ^ '  ^ 


Above,  plus  income  sup- 
OPrt. 


^tTlrove,  plus  mobility 
asslstince,  household 
and  community  sery- 

IV.  FulMlsability  All^above,  plus  personal 

carl  and  auistince 
with  activities  of  daily 
llvint(bathlnf.<lress- 
Inf,  tatint  etc.).  ' 


7.7  million  (3.8  mJN 
lion  lied  85  or 
olderX 

3.6  million  (2.1  mil- 
lion i|ed  65  or 
older). 

1.6  million  (1  mif- 
lion  lied  65  or 
ofdar). 


40  percent,  or  3.1 
'  million. 

41  percent,  o^l.5 
million^ 

36  percent,  or  0.6 
million. 


15  percent,  or  1.2 
million. 

20  percent,  or  0.7 
million.^ 


11  percent.  ora2 
million.  ^ 


>- Not  applicable. 

IV.  A  MOMENTITM  FOR  CHANGE-     '  ' 

A  Task  Force  on  Lpnp-Tcrm  Care  in  the  Department  of  Healtli  and 
Human  Services  and  prepa.-ations  for  the  1981  White  House  Confer 

Fnl^l  ^""f  to  \sense  of  momentum  for  chSeTp 

Federal  long-term  care  policy  during  the  year. 

dohaf^  TST""^'  \'  ''"7""*  "y^^^'"  "o  lo"K«'-  the  subject  of 
debate,  and  consensus  is  broadening  on  some  long-range  policy  goals. 

A.  Prepaiuti6n8  for  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aoino 
Organization  for  u  focus  on  long-term  care  i.«sues  in  the  1981  White 
STw  Tel"  r""  i^?^-'  in  1980,  with  the  formaSon 

'  r*'^  ^["'''^  representation  from  a  wide  range  of  disciplinl 
met  throughout  tlie  year  to  pi-cpare  a  working  outline  of  iVng-S 
pohcv  optu)n.-and  reoom.nen.lations  for  u.«e  l.v  confe.ve.s.  aS 
S.^  °T  ^T^^'-^"^^  o"  Aging  was  held  in  December,  and  a  sym- 
posium on  long-term  care  policy  oi^tions  was"  convened  in  June  ^ 

I.  STMl'OairM  oW  LONO-TERSr  CARE  POIJCY  OPiToNS  • 

W^rJ  plans  for  long-term  care  discussion  at  the  1981  White 

Ho  ISC  Confei-ence  on  .Vg.njr  were  put  in  motion  early  in  1980  through 
l^jrimvnUons  for  a  national  .syn.posium  on  long-term  care  Hicy "p 

-Authrrked  br  the  1978  amendment,  to  thf  Older  Americans  Act  Public  L«w  95-178. 
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tions,  sponsored  by  the  Administration  on  Aging.  Papers  analyzing 
the  -state  of  the  art^^  in  six  important  issue  areas  were  cgminissioned 
by  a  national  steering  committee  in  anticipation  of  the  symposium, 
which  was  convened  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  J une  lOSO.*^ 

The  syini)()sium  it^port,  wjiich  is  expected  to  be  used  during  a  series 
of  regional  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  meetings  early  in  l.)81, 
expressed  what  may, be  a  keynote  message  for  conferees : 

Momentum'  for  change  is  building,  not' only  because  of  the 
growing  nmnbers  of 'ixiople  seemingly  at  risk  for  assistance, 
but  also  because  of  a  realization  by  iiunwous  visible  con- 
stituencies (professionals,  politicians,  taxpayei-s,  and  persons 
in  need  of  care)  that  the  way  in  which  long-t^nn  care  serv- 
ices are  financed,  organized,  and  made  available  is  fi-aught 
with  problems.  Much  of  >lTe  fnistration  has  focused  on  our 
inadequacies  in  caring  for  those  who'suffer  from  chronic  dis- 
abilities.  Many  of  these  persons  are  old  but  the  problem  can- 
not be  limited  or  defined  by  age.  The  problems' of  long-tenn 
care  have  become  a  symbol  of  America's  traditional  rejection 
of  dependency  and  our  seeming  callousness  to  the  problems 

that  accompany  chronic  illness  and  disability.®^  ^   

"TtTo  ^mposmni  tdenTTffedlTie  Tdnmvin^^  need- 
ing resolution :  •  .  '  . 

(1)  A  lack  of  consensus  about  the  natur^^  and  Qxtent  of  public 
responsibility  for  meeting  long-t^rm  care  needs  results  in  an  inability 
to  a-rticulate  a  cpherent  set  of  goals  and  directions  for  future  policy 
development.  Since  there  is  such  a  momentum  for  change,  however, 
the  development  of  Federal  policy  should  proceed  immediately  on  the 
basiis  of  general  consen.sus  on  goals  and  objectives.  New  information 
is  still  needed  to  develop  aJong-temi  perspective,  including  estimated 
'costs,  but  the  call  for  new  knowledg^hould  not  be  used  to  defer 
immediate  steps  toward  change.  * 

^  (2)  Assumption  of  public  responsibility  for  long-term  care  and 
'subsequent  programs  shoifld  proted  existing  familial  and  informal 
care  arrangement.s.  Beyond  financial  support,  however,  few 'methods 
have  been  suggested  to  insure  that  laTQ  by  families  is  not  replaced, 
and  this  should  be  a  high  priority  issue  for  further  research  jind 
Jivvcstigatioiv— — — — — 

(3)  A  definition  of  need  musfe  be  developed,  along  ^^th  eligibility 
criteria,  before  any  rational  allocating  of  scarce  resources  can  be 
derived.  These  criteria,  have  not  yet  been  developed,  therefore,  policy 
may  ha\e  to  follou  three  related  courses:  Arv initial  target  population 
for  'long-term  care  services  linked  to  a  demonstrated  need^for  care 

•   '  V 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^  • 

'Th»«  Rxtent  find  Nntiire  of  Puhllc  RMpoflnlhlllfv  for  T/>ne  Term  CftrV' ;  ^'Health  htia 
Sodftl  Pactow  Relpvont  to  Lone  Terra  Care  Bollcy":  **Allocatlnif  liOnjf  Term  Care  Serv- 
ices: The  Policy  puzzle  of  Who  Should  Be  Served":  "Delivery  at  Services  to  Persons 
With  Lonif-Term  Tare  Neinls*' .  "FIndlntf  the  Money  and  Paylnit  for  I.onir  Term  Care 
Serylcw"..  and  ^*CoHt  Estimation  and  Ix)rtffTerm  Care  Policy.  ProblemH  In  Forecasting 
the  Undefined/*  ^  • 

.  Federal  Policy  Dlrectlong  In  I^nif-Term  Care.^  draft  report  prepared  for  nvmponlura 
on  lonfr  term  care  policy  optlonn.  June  11-13.  19«0.  WHHam^burir.  Va  Center  for  Study 
of  Welfare  Policy,  the  University  of  CblcoRO.  Revised  Sept.  3.  1080. 
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f^*!fnKH5'  P'^^^^of,  ftinctional  limitation ;  no  arbitrary  age  cutoff 
ioatfay  mv^rc^  long-term  care  eligibil'ity ;  and  tl/i^nediate' 

tId^als^hotSr^ ^"^^^^  ^"'^  ^"^^^^^^  '^^^  ^ 

initiJuSnnr"?^  long;tenn  care  system  places  an  overemphasis  on 
institutional  and  acute  care.  Financial  incentives  for  States  and  loeaJ- 
F  deXoli  V  "''''f  noninstitutional  care  mo^att'act^e. 

of  peklTriLt"/^^^^^  is  the  pervasive  absence 

indiSual  to  [i VP  [n'n '  '""^  social  supports  which  can  assist  the 
incnviaual  to  live  m  the  community.  Federal  policy  should  ther£for« 
focus  on  expanding  the  availability  of  so'cial  supports  tStain  a  more 
appropriate  and  cost-effective  balance  between  Knd  carTser^^^^ 

th^^r^tT^  '"''r  ^^"^  income  rSnanTFu  tW 

tho  social  support  system  shouldVetain  its  own  integrity, tnd  should 
not  bo  conceived  as  a  subsidiary  of  Wdical  care.        ^  ^' 

and  avSSHtVnn?  'f''*'""  i.^rent  State  and  local  financing 
ana  availability  of  long-term  care  ser>iees/Federal  policy  should  seel 
to  reduce  these  imbalances  through  mandates  requirbrivS  devel 
opment  a  uniform  minim.un  levels  in  all  States.  KnTirmodel  of 

.    Jrrni^'Lr'a;  "r^r  '^""^     ^"^^^^^^  ,"P°"     the  FTderaf  gov 
ernment,  and  any  developing  policy  should  look  to  the  diverse  ao- 

proachos  and  e.xporimorifs  now  underway  in  many  States  and  local 

(7)  In  order  to  achieve  c^rdination  and  access  to  the  multinle  hu- 
man services  needed  by  maTy  long-term  care  clients  lonTS  caJe 
rrajst  be  conceptualized  a.s  req.iiring  at  least  four  major.Types^  suT 

loiismg)  These  services  must  be  capable  of  tailoring  Windiyidual 
needs  and  cond.f ions.  Policy  and  program  alteration  shodd  proceed 
on  mulfinle  fronts,  fhro.igh  coordinated  chance  in  current  system^of 
Srti3r;e'^"'^'  '^'^  P^-""^^  services^hoSrartl 

of  loi;''LTm"l7*'°"V;^'"'7^''-"  ''^  ^  ^"ti<-al  component 

,"vS  r  '"'''^'•.'^"'^  ^r^J"™'  n"lif-y  in  long-term  care  should  1  ave  an 
-••xplicit  focus  on  increasing  the  range  and  number  of  sunported  hous- 

%Tvff  "r'V'"  population  ' 

£r-Jj^s!,;t;ict"^';" ^-^-^^  -pHasifoSrSi; 

Jin)  Much  more  care  and  consideration  must  bo  Hven  to  all  the  man- 
power ,mnhcatmns  of  nronosed  Ion-term  cnre  nolicieR.  inc  ,  dingTs- 

(U)  Pp<rardlPs«i  of  the  Fpdoral  nolicv  ni.rsued.  onwing  efforts  must 

mnnrotn  w '^'^'^'^^^"^^ '  '""^'Klinr  initinh-onVnd  deleT^ 
mnnt  of  new  services  ,n  mnnv  communities,  and  staff  training  and  de- 
velopment. Tins  noeci  is  particularly  acute  in  rural  areas. 
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2.  MINI-WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  LONG-TERSI  CARE  ; 

In  December  1980,  a  Mini-White  House  Conference  on  Long-Term 
Care  was  spoiisoreil  by  a  broad  coalition  of  long-tenn  care  serVi<^; 
providers,  inciting  national  organizations  representing  home  health 
agencies,  nursing  homes,  liospiuls,  and  State  and  area  agencies  on 
a^ing/'  The  final  report  of  the  conference  focused  on  issues  of  imme; 
diate  concern : 

Long-term  care  has  been  identified  repeatedly  as  one  of  thm 
major  areas  of  concern^  for  the  1981  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging^Vhile  the  problems  which  exist  in  the  current  sys- 
tejn  #'i6ng-tenn  care  have^been  enumerated  and  analyzed 
from  many  perfepectivejf  over  the  pa^t  several  years,  a  con- 
sensilb  has  yet  to  be  reached  among  those  in  the  field  of  long- 
term  care  on  a  {^lutionjjf^e  pmblems  at  the  Federal,  St^ate, 
and  pftQicularly,  thel^^m^ijbi^ level.  Xjpeds  a^ssessment,  cost 
factors/and  utilizati^'ajfcOT^  few  long-term  care  issues 
jtvhich  provoke  far-i-eachmg^iblic  debate.  Recognizing  these 
as  major  problems,  the  conveners  of  the  miniconference  on 
lopg-term  care  saw  a  needjor  policy  direction  and  a  need  to 
stimulate  action  to  stren^he^i'  community-base<I  long-term 
care  specifically  for  individuals.  xVn  attempt  ^as  made  to  ^ 
move  away  from  a  discussion  of  whethei-  we  should  allocate  , 
substantial  resources  to  long-term  care*  to  a  discussion  of  how  , 
^v9^an  develop  a  viable  program  to  most  effectively  provide  , 

>i1idividuafls  with  the  care  they  need.  ,     ^  I 

To  best  meet  the  changes  that  long-term  care  will  inevitably 
undergo  in  the  next  several  years,  and  to  facilitate  some  of  , 
those  changes,  the  long-term  care  communlity  has  recognized  , 
that  it  must  begin  to  conduct  a  serious  dialog  and  to  work  , 
^together  on  the  basis  of  fu^l  cooperation.  I 

*  '  Several  significant  assumptions  provided  the  petrameters  , 
for  these  discussions:  The  bu^jigetary  situation  facing  long- 
term  care  will  become  even  more  severe  and  i-esources  that  ! 
have  long  been  taken  for  grante*  will  simply  not  be  avail- 
able; the  role'd^-th^  S^^^^*^'  Government  in  the  provision  of. 
services*  will  become  re^  vital;  the  current  syjitem  will  con- 
tinue  to  be  inadequate  to  meet^the  needs  of  the  increasing 
number  of  elderly  individuals.  Thefi|  assumptions  have  sev- 
eral noteworthy  implications  for^e  future,  about  which 
there  was  a  consensu^  among  the  participants  at  the  con- 
ference;  There  is  no  one  system  which  will  be  appropriate  for  ^ 
everv  individual  4n.need  of  services  in  each  community;  the  ^ 
r»mphasis  on  the  community  and  on  the  informal  support  ^ 
structures  will  increase  sizaoly;  and  a  partnership  needs  to 


«  The  confer<«n<!fe  wns  coordlnnted  by  the  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the  Arfnir 
and  the  National  Homccarinff  Conilcll.  Additional  ftoonsora  were  the  American  Coilejre 
of  Nunilnjc  Home  AdmlnUtrntorn,  American  Health  Care  ABSOclatlon.  American  HoJPltal 
Association.  Cmmdl  of  Home  Health  Airencv  Community  Health  Rprvlces  of  the  Nfttlonal 
T^aeiio^of  Nnrjilmr.  Home  Health  Services  nnd  Stnfflnir  AssorJ^tlon  Notional  A*»!f<'l« 
tlon  o*  Area  ArencICK  on  iCglnR.  National  AHSoclatlon  for  Homr  He^Uh  Arencles.  Nnt  onnl 
AuRoclatlon  of  State  UnltK  on  Ajrlnjr.  and  NntlOnnl  Coiinpll  o'  TTentth  CenterK  J 

""The  Mlnl-Whlte  House  Conference  on  I/)njr-Term  Cnre*'  praft  fl;ial  report,  Jart  Ifl. 
1081.  '    *         ,         '  ^ 
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be  created  between  the  Government  and  the  private  sector 
on  the  financing  and  delivery  of  services."  "  ^ 

In  general,  conferees  recommended  that : 

— iocujsed  and  comJ)rehensive  planning  for  a  contmuum  of  long- 
term  c^e  servic€«,  institutional  and  noninstitutional,  .should 
occur  at  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.  Different  levels  of  em- 
phasis and  responsibility  should  be  prescribed  for  each  level, 
but-,  inaximum  flexibility  should  be  preserved  at  the  State  and 
local,  levels. 

—At  all  levels,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  fullest  involvement 
of  the  consumer  of  Jong-term  care  services.  Recipients  of  any 
system  must  be  assured  of  options  and  freedoffrt)f  choice.  At  all 
levels,  provision  must  also  be  made  to  include  the  broadest  range 
of  existing  planniM  systems  (health,  Venta^  health,  e.g.)  and 
^rvice  providersrfficludmg  voluntary  dnd  private  providers. 
— KesponsibUities  of  a  long-term  care  sy^  afcould  include,  atkeach 
^evel,  coordmation  of  current  system  effoS^velopment  and 
enforcement  of  quality  of  care  standards^*^Kdevelopment  of 
service  prionties,  .to  assure  meeting  the  reameds  of  those  in 
need  of  long-term  care  services  with-scarce  resources. 
Conferees  also' Urged  support  for  increased  and  improved  litiliza- 
tioii  of  long-term  caie  research  and  evaluation  efforts  to  support  devel- 
opment of  a  long-term  care  system. 

B.  The  Under  Secpetart's  "  Long-Term  Care  Task  Force 

Late  in  1979,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Huma'n 
bennces  (HHb)  annoimced  the  formation  of  a  departmentwide  task' 
force  on  long-term  care  policy  to  develop  policy  goals,  coordinate  re- 
^rch  and  demonstration  activities,  and  review  and  initiate  proposals 
for  long-term  care  refonti."  The  task  force  was  chaired  by  the  Under 
Secretaiy  of  the  Department,  with  membership  at  the  assistant  or 
deputy  assistant  secretaiy  level  from  Department  offices  responsible 
for  plajming,  budget  and  administration  of  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
social  secuntv,  ami  public  health  programs.  ■ 
TTSijTP?'^,>4*'  administration's  incoming  Secretary"  («f 

MHJi,  theta^k' force  reiterated  major  shortcomings  of  the  current 
long-fiBprCare  s>;stem :  .  . 

— TKe  system  is  fragmented  with  no  mechanisms  to  effectively  iden-* 

tify  and  coordinate  services. 
—Community-based  services  ar&  appropriate  alternatives  to  insti- 
tutional care  for  some,  but  the  supply  of  these  services  is  far  too 
limited.  .  . 

—The  major  source  of  long-term  care  assistance  is  private  and 
should  rontmue,  and  wavs  to  j2j»vidc  support  to  famil'ite  who  are 
providing  care  must  bp  found. 
-<^tpt<>s  Pre  RpMntr  flpxibilitv  among  fupdin<r  sources  and'are  ex- 
•  nonpnrm/r  diffi'-ultins  due  to  differences  in  Federal  programs 
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(V^'if^o^^^4'efoVm.nWn^fe^^^•^^^^^^^  Senat.  committee  on  Agin^.  Nor.  27, 
Report  of  the  tJndej^  8ecr.t^ry'?Tf,k  p^rce  o^tong-Te™  Care.  op.  dt. 
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—Criteria  used  to  assess  quality  of  long-term  care  services  is  lacking, 
and  little  progress  haJ^  been  made  on  al)plying  criteria  in  noni 
institutional  settings;  and 
—The  best  strate^es  for  prevention  and  management  of  chronic 

disablincf  conditions  have  not  been  determined. 
The  task  force  concluded  that  "there  is      sin^rle  answer  to  thi^ 
multifaceted  problem^^  and  recommendp<l  tha^tie  Department : 
—Work  to  assure  balance,  or  "neutrality^  in  its  programs  so  they 
do  nqj;  lead  to  unnecessary  or  inappropriate  institutionalization. 
*    l^nstitutional  care^  however,  should  remain  available  to  those  for 

whom  it  is  the  preferred  alternative.        ~      ,  * 
—Encourage  and  support  the  dt^velopment  of  alte|natives  to  nurs- 
ing fibmes  for  all  those  for  whom  it  is  appropriate  in  terms  "oi 
co&t  and  quality.  ^  ^ 

— Give  high  priority  to  qHality^assumnce^  mechanktns  in  both  ii^  ^ 

stitutioriSl  and  community  settings\t  ^ 
N.otinfr  that  "certain  solutions  requiV^more  budgetary  resources  ^ 
than  will  be  available  over  the  next  few  fijgcal  years,  and  that,  (the. 
Department's)  information,bas6  is  inadequate  to  adopt  others  at  thi^ 
time,"  the  task  force  recommended  that  .JHip^S  move  immediately  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  lonjr-torm  care^data  basfe  through  c(^rdi- 
nated  departtiTentwide  i-esearch  and  demonstration  activi^i^  and  con-,  \^ 
duct  thorough  reviews  of  basic  approach&s  to  quality  ^assurance  iii  J' 
institutional  and  community  set^ngs  and  current  .long/term  care  -fi-  .^l^ 
nancing  systems.  The  task  force  also  recommended' developing  joint 
working  plans  between  the  Departments  of  Housing  and  TTrban  De*  ^ 
velopment,  Veterans  Administration,  and  Agriculture,  to  find  the 
best  ways  to  expand  the  range  of  service-enriched  living  environ-  . 
ments  (such  as  congregate  housing  with  services)  with  emphasis  on  , 
innovative  priv^ate  sector  anfl  government  interactions;  identifying 
ways  to  make  current  HHS  programs  more  supportivfe  of  spouses^ 
families,  or  friends  .providing  care  .to  tfie  elderly  and  disabled ;  and 


point 

^     THie  task  foi^chaTSj^ged  earlier  e^^^^ 

/priate  institutiOT^lisaiion,  ^hictf'w^re  believed  to  b^ithin  a  rarfges,  , 
of  16  to  40  percent  <J|^11  indivj^ua^Jn  atcufe  care  hos]^^s  andnuij|{; 
ing  homes,  as  too  higfM'hey  conced^,  ^v^^f,  that  "pi|teytica}  exp^ 
'jnence^in  a  number  of  ^eas  and  demoMt^t«)h  in-aj^^^^ 
^^ere  people  can  be  HnRed  to  app^opi^te  alteVn|iliVjg  services,  a.sig-, 
.   Tnificant  proportioa  can  be  maifttainfe^n 'flie-c^m'mfiii'itijrj'  "  ^  \.  " 
Among  other  conclusions:  ^\        \    '  ^  ^^'^//^ 

— Evaluations  of  newe?  forms  of  congregtftejKui^ing  wHicli  empha/ 
size  service  packages  and  architect  uraldQgnfAtil!Qtt3  wWch^prq-,  ^ 
mote  independence  seem  pron\isin^'iDecausB  of  th^r  elFect  on^^ 
residents,  -their  flexibilitv,  and  their  costs.  Very  ]ittle*'i$ikftown  *  : 
however.,  about  the  cost-effectiveness  of'confin'egate  hou^ngin  pre-,'/. 
y  venting  institutionalization  compared  to  home-b.ased  Iservjces.^  ^ 

— Current  evidence  is  inadequate  to  conclude  that  tKere  is  a  surplt6 
or  shortage  of  nursing  home  beds  and  (^ther  long-term  se'rv- 
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ices  and  settings^  that  is,  whethei:  ne^ds  exceed  current  utilization. 
Choices  of  living  arrangementh  available  to  tlie  elddrly,  however, 
have  narrowed  in  the  past  50  years.  (The  task  force  explains  that^ 
its  conclusion  hero  is  based  on  a  lack  of  information  about  a 
number  of  factors  which  would  affect  decisions  about  the  supply  . 
of  services,  such  as  how  many  individuals  are  now  inappropriately 
placed,  the  effect  of  a  lack  of  altematives^conbumer  preferences, 
•       whether  or  not  shifts  would  take  place  if  alternatives"Vere  avail- 
^       able,  and  whether  or  not  public  reimbursement  is  more  in  control 
than  the  actual  supply  of  beds.  The  task  force  also  notes  that  .the 
^  supply  situation  differs  by  State.) 

Ko  recommendations  were  made  to  the  new  administration  beyond 
continued  research  and  attention  to  long^erm'care  issues. 
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Chapter  5  - 

^  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

f  CHAPTER  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  trend  continued.  During  1980,  energy  prices  steadily  climbed 
to  record  rates  as  the  iull  impact  of  decontrol,  additional  OPEC  price 
hikes  and  the  war  in  the  Middle  East  affected  the'world's  oil  supply. 
As  the  price  of  crude  oil  escalated,  the  burden  on  the  consumer  rose  ' 
accordingly.  A  Department  of  Energy  advisory  committee  projected 
that  during  1980,  the  low- income  household  was  spending,  on  the  av- 
♦  erage.  at  least  35  peitent  of  its  Income  on  energy.  The  advisory  com- 
mittee reported  that  low-income  households  will  continue  to  pay  four 
T;imes  more  the  percentage  of  their  income  on  energy  than  the  average 
<  ^American  household,  but  will  use  less  than  50  pepzerit  of  the  total  en- 
ergy^nsumed  by  that  average  household.*  '  . 

Tfl»  demand  for  a^istance  to  combat  rising  energy  prices  was  ev-en 
greawr  in  1980.  A  major  new  program,  the  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Act,  was  enacted  tp  respond  to  the  gjrowing  need.  However,  admin  is- 
trative  and  financial  problems  curtailed  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
jgram.  Under  n^w  regulations,  States  struggled  to  draft  plans  which 
would  serve  their  various  parochial  needs. 

The  unusually  hot  summer  of  1980  documented  the  serious  impact 
'  of  severe  heat  on  individuals,  especially  the  elderly.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment attempted  to  respond  to  this  critical  situation  which  took  the 
lives  of  approximately  2,000  persons.  However,  ^aps  in  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  act  were  evident.  At  a  minimum,  there  wa^a  recog- 
nition that  assistance  for  "cooling"  as  well  as  heating  is  justified  under 
the  Ck>vemment's  program  in  cases  of  medical  necessity.  , 

Legislation  to* reauthorize  the  weatherization  program  for  low- 
income  househol4s  under  the  Community  Services  Administration  died 
at  the  end  of  the  96th  Congress.  However,  Congress,  approved  a  1-year 
extension  of  a  small-scale  weatherization  program  for  the  low  income 
.  imder  the  Department  of  Energy.  Prospects  for  expansion  of  a  weath- 
erization program  by  the  97th  Congress  are  uncertain. 

L  A  TEAR  OF  ANALYSIS  AND  PLANNtN^ 

^  During  W80,  the  States  concentrated  on  implementing  an  energy  as- 
sistance program  which  was  loosely  authoritsed  by  language  contained 
in  the  1980  appropriations  bill  (Public  l^aW  9&-126).  In  fact,  a  good 
portion  of  the  program  was  handled  by  the  Federal  Government, 

^U8.  Department  of  Sneriry.  Eeonomle  Reffulatonr  Administration.  Fuel  Oil  Market- 
loir  AdTlsorjr  Cominlttee,  "Low-Income  Knergy  Assistance  Programs,**  Washington.  D.€.. 
Jifly  1080. 
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which  issued  energy  assistance  payments  to  elderly  and  disabled  sup- 
plementary security  income' (SSI)  recipients. 

While  adiniTiisKring  i\y\m  program,  the  States  also  had  the 
task  of  drafting  a  State  {Jlan  for  the  much  more  comprehensive  lOSi 
energy  assistance  program.  The  now  program,  the  Home  EncrgV 
Assistance  Act  of  1980,  was  enacted  as  title  HI  of  the  Windfall  Profits 
Tax  Act  (Public  Law  96-223).    •  , 

The  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1980  contains  a  provision  which 
requires  priority  attention  to  househokls  with  an  elderly  member. 

1  his  amendment. ■sponsored  by  the  entire  Senate  Committee  on  Amng, 
nere-^sitated  spe<-ial  planning  by  the  States  to  provide  outreach  and 
benehts  for  the  elderly.  ,  . 

1 1},  ^'^^"f**'  Oominitteo  on  A'ging,  in  an  effort  to  hear  from  the 
,„Q, and  program  administrators  about  recommendations  for  the 
program,  continued  the  committee's  series  of  hearings  on  "Enerjrv 
Assistance  and  the  Elderly.''  »  - 

.  At  a  hearing  in  Peniisauken,  X.J.,  Senator  Bill  Bradley,  who 
chaired  the  meeting, -described  the  burden  of  energy^prices  on  older 
persons.  -  By  last  winter."  he  .said,  "which  was  relativejv  mild  low- 
income  older  pei-on.-  were  using  almost  48  percent  of  their  limited 
incomes  for  energy  costs.  Almost  .50  percent  of.their  income  therefore 
was  going  for  heat  and  electricity.  It  was  no  longer  difficult  for  many 
elderly  to  pay  their  utility  bills,  it  was  impossible."  ^  This  burden  ^Vas 
put  in  more  human,  t^rms  by  an  elderiy  woman  who  testified  before 
tho  cbmmittee  in  Maine:  ^  ' 

My  grandsons  finished  off  two  rooms  up.stairs,  but  I  keep, 
them  closed  off  to  save  heating  costs.  In  the  winter,  I  close  off 
the  iK'droom  too,  and  heat  ohly  the  kitchen,  sitting  room,  and 
batli  During  the  winter..  I  sleep  on  the  couch.  I  always  keep 
the  thermostat  set  at  fSv>  and  wear  insulated  underwear,  heavy 
sweaters,  sli-cks,  and  wool  socks.  Even  doing  that,  my  heatini 
bill  lumM  from  $450,  2  years  ago,  to  $923  last  winter.  With- 
out the  h(.  AI  program  (energy  crisis  assistance  pro/rram)*! 
would  have  frozen  to  death  for  sure.  I  hated  to  ask  for  help 
]a.st  winter;  iny  h,isl)and  and  I  had  made  it  for  48  years  on 
our  own.^but--)!  couldn't  <;ut  back  any  more  without  my  pipes  - 
.  .        -  V  - 

In -Addition  to  the  fear  of  freezing  pipes,  many  elderly  also  fear 

iV^HM    .T'^^'*  ^  fh<^V  ""-e  far  more  sus- 

ceptible tlian  other  age  groups.  As  Senator  William  Cohen,  who 

chaired  the  Maine  hearing,  pointed  out : 

Althoiigli  willing  to  conserve,  many  older  persons  cannot 
reducp  the  temneratures  in  their  homes  below  a  certain  point 
without  potential  d.mcrer  to  their  health— even  the  risk  of  r 
hvpott-ermia.  For  these  elderly  poor,  being  too  cold  is  not 
merelvan.inconvenience.  • 
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Program  administrators  across  the  country  made  similar  recom- 
mendations to  the  4k)mmittee''on  Aging  which  would  help  meet  the  ^ 
needs  of  the  elderly  under  the  new  program.  One  suggebtion  wab 
to  make  funds  available  at  earlier  dates  in  ordec  to  allow  States  the 
«  necessary  time  to  prepare  for  the  program. 

An  adiministrator  m  New  Jersey  suggested  utilization  of  the  elderly 
as  outreach  workers  ahd  lab\)rers  for, the  low-income  weatherization 
program.  '  '  ,  , 

As  the  director  of  Maine's  enel*gy  program  pointed  out; 

Conservation  and  crisis  assistance  programs  are  not  the  • 
total  answer  for  Maine.  We  need  to  integrate  public  educa- 
tion, weatherization,  housing  rehabilitation,  and  fuel  assist- 
ance. Presently,  elderly  people  whose  homes  are  dilapidated 

^  because  they  can  no  longer  alford  to  maintain  them  are  being 
.forced  into  nursing  homes.  Houses  are  being  vacated  and  left 
to  rot  at  a  time  when  tliere  is  a  housing  shortage.  Something 

•    must  be  done  to  .stop  this  trend  of  spending  millions -of  dollars 
to  keep  people  barely  warm  in  inadequate  housing.* 

i    An  area  agency  aging  director  from  Florida  suggested  that  States 
>bo  required  to  maintain  a  list  of  hi^rh-risk  elderly  residents  in  order  to 
provi(Je  assistance^more  expeditiongfy.  He  explained: 

Florida's  service  providers  have,  in  the  past  7  months, 
been  focusing  theif  attention  on  identifying  those  persons^ 
with  physical  or  mental  limitations  that  restrict  indivi'dual' 
o   ability  to  perform  thfe  normal  activities  of  daily  living  and 
^hich  impede  individual  capacity  to  live  independently  with  . ' 
the  provision*of  services.  These  functionally  impaired  indi- 
viduals art  the  people  most  likely  to  need  extraordinary 
attention  hfany  crisis  situation  and  iv^pre  the  first  persons  con- 
tacted as  the  temperatures  reached  critical  levels.' 

The  grovnng  importance  of  the  home  energy  assistance  program 
benefits  to  the  consumer  was  underlined  for  the  Airing  Committee  by 
fuel  dealer  from  New  Jersey,  who  'explained  that  many  fuel  mer- 
chants, especially  the  small  companies,  could  no  longer  let  consumers 
bills  ride,  ge  explained : 

Our  members,  (Fuel  Merchants  Association)  have  tradi- 
tionally operated  assistance  pro^rrams  of  their  own.  Before, 
the  recently  announced  tifirhteninir  of  credit  terms  by  thfe* 
major  oil  compa,(iies,  it  was  historical  practice  for  home  heat- 
ing oil.distributors  to  refrain  from  terminating  service  to  any 
fcustomer  during  the  heating  season  because  of  a  failure  to 
»pay  any  outstanding  bills  within  a  reasonable  period.  In 
practice,  this  resulted  in  extension  of  credit  as  lorig  as  60  to 
90  days  for  senior  citizens  and  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged, often  extending  into  lai^pring  and  stimmer  The 

recent  dramatic  increases  in  the  price  of  home  hating  oil, 

*  rtJl^i?*  ?S?Jt%^8Mdal.  Committee  on  Arfnfr  hearlnfr  oi^  ^'EnerRy  Equity  and  the  Elderly.- 
Oct  24.  1980.  Bonton.  Mans. 

^  J^'?-  J«n5*«  floedal  Committee  on  Ajrln^j  hearing  on  "Energy  Aaalatance  atid  the  y 
Elderly  (Tmplict  of  th©  IflSO-Heat  Wava)."  July  25. 1080.  Waihlnjfton.  D.C. 
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coupled  with  the  tightening  of  credit  terms  hy  the  major  sup- 
pliers, foreclosed  to  members  of  our  association  the  luxury 
of  extending  60-  to  90-day  credit  terms  to  great  numSers  of 
our  customers.  Slow  payments  across  the  board  by  virtually 
all  end-consumers  meant  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  ' 
oany  on  our  historical  practice  of  carrying  fixed-  or  low- 
mcome  customers  for  long  periods,  if  we  were  to  keep  our 
businesses  financially  afloat.  The  new  market  conditions  have 
forced  our  members  to  borrow  so  heavily  to  cover  the  financ- 
ing of  inventory  that  we  could  no  longer  depend  on  lending 
institijtiens  "to  help  finance  our  accounts, receivable  as  well.' 
In  r^onse  to  these  remarks.  Senator  Bradley  pointed  out  that  ths 
ilome  ii-ner^  Assistance  Act  requires  the  fuel  suppliers  to  carry  the 
resident  for  60  days.  This  requirement  was  described  by  the  fuel  deal- 
ers as  ajnajor  problem  and  a  disincentive  for  dealers  to  supply  house-  \ 
holds  who  receive  assistance  under  the  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act^^ 

In  summary,  the  hearings  substantially  documented  that  the  un- 
precedented energy  crisis  which  grips  the  world  is  a  major  problem 
for  program  administrators,  local  officials,  and  fuel  dealer^  but  a 
cruel,  of ten-imbcaraWe  burden,  for  the  elderly. 

■  ^^^^  ffofn^  Energ^vAssistance  Act  of  1980  is  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress to  help  alleviate  this  burden.  . 

.  II.  THE  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1980 
A.  A  New  Atttiiorization 

•  Enercy  Assistance  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-223) 
significantly  expands  upon  tjie  1980  program.  Major  provisions  in 
the  program  are  described  below: 

—The  new  law  requires  that  "priority  be  given  to  households  with 
loTpt  incomes  and  to  eligible  households  with  at  least  one  elderly 
or  handicapped  individual  .  .  ."  The  former  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  'Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  described  this 
priority'  as  ease  of  application  process,  access  to  assistance,  and 
timing  of  benefits  or  guarantees  of  assistance  if  program  funds 
'  are  inademiate.'  The  regulations  governing  the  new  law  reflect  the  . 
Secretary  s  definition  but  add  that  the  'iStato  plan  must  describe 
how  pnority  will  be  given  to  eligible  hoaseholds  with  elderly  or 
handicapped  persons." » 

—Eligibility,  under  ttie  new  law,  is  "an^income  equal  to  or  leas 
(emphasLs  added)  than  the  lower  living  income  standard."  This 
level,  which  differs  among  regions  of  the  country  and  between 
metropolitan  and  nonmetropolitAn 'area.s.  will  result  in  different 
<''r{^'bility  leyels  among  the  States.' In  addition,  eligibility  levels 
will  differ  withm  the  States  as  the  continuing  resolution  which 
authorizes  the  program's  funding  for  1981  (Public  Law  96-536) 

BlJJi^'!lS?M.^"5?o"V"^^^^^  ""^^-f       "Bner^r.  A„l.tance  .nd  the 

Patrt1ln*Bnh.5r?rrLi''?*''''.^"*J.  «''"'>■'»""'■  U.S.  Senate  Cnmmlttee  on  Ailng.  from 
•  1880.  ^^"•""•y-  Department  of  Health  and  Hunan  Ser^ces.  SeptlS 

•  Federal  Reiditer.  vol.  46.  No.  IM.  Oct  7.  1980.  p.  88695. 
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allows  Stateb  to  use  either  the  lower  living  income  .standanl  or 
125  percent  of  the  poverty  level  in  determining  eligibility  for 
single-perbon  huubcholdb.  fhi.s  allowance  was  addc<l  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  in  bonie  regions  of  the  country,  100  percent  of 
the  lower  living  income  .standard  would  be  a  lower  amount  than 
the  12r>  percent  of  poverty  level  u.sed  under  the  1980  program. 
Many  States  detcniiined  that  some  persons  r6cei\ ing^assi.stanre 
during  1980  would  be  ineligible  in  1981  under  the  lower  living 
iiuoiiiti  standard.  This  allowance  i^  especially  important  for 
elderly  persons  as  pei>ons  aged  60  and  over  make  up  the  largest 
percentiige  of  one-pei^)n  households. 

-States  have  the  option  of  utilizing  autoinaiic  eligibility  for  re- 
cipients of  SSI.  AFDC,  food  stamps,  and  ^  un  veterans  bene- 
fits. St^ite  n^^encies  c^ui  make  pawiients  diKtn*^  to  the  recipients 
or  thrf)U^di  \end(irs  {eiieig}'  suppliei-s)  in  coi  rrast  to  last  year 
when  SSI  recipient.s  weie  paid  directly  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. States  can  still  exercise  the  option  of  Federal  payments  to 
their  SSI  recipient.^,  but  manv  are  now  expected  to  make  t?he  pay- 
nnent.s  through  Statv  channel  in  order  to  better  target  energy 
avssistance.  itowexer,  in  mc^t  States  this  will  mean  each  recipient 
must  apply  to  receive  the  piiyinent  and  cannot  expect  to  receive  a 
"bonu.s  check"  in  the  mail  a.sthey  did  last  year. 
T\iv  need  fui  adcijuatc  uiitieacli  efforts  is  umlerlineil  by  the  abo\e 
described  ie«nilicd  application  pnicess.  The  Iloiiie  Energy  Assist- 
ance Act  rc(|!iires  that  each  State  pjan  includes  "outreach  activities 
de.^i^netl  to  a.-^suic  that  all  eligible  households,  particidarU  house- 
liold.s  with  clderK  or  handicapped  individuals,  hou.seholds  vvith 
in(li\ i(lual.->  who  are  unable  to  leave  their  resiliences,  hou.se- 
hoUlr>  with  migrant,s,  househohls  of  individuals,  with  limited 
Kngli^b  proficiency,  h(iU.M'hoKls  v\ith  working  poor  individuals, 
hou.Mdiold.^  vvith  chiMiicii.  and  lious(»holds  in  remote  areas,  are 
avvaro  of  th(^»ii.s.sistanee  under  this  title  .  .  In  aildition  to  this 
reijuirement  for  e\ery  State,  the  Director  of  the  Community 
Services  "Administration  (CSA)  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  nationaraging  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
pro\idin^^  special  outreach  efforts  on  behalf  of  elderly  persons. 
For  thi^  el6)rt.  the  Di^vctof  is  authorized  to  use  up  to  $3  million 
for  eacdi  fiscal  year  of  the  program.  — 
The  ainuunt  (if  assistance  for  hou.seholds  may 'differ.  The  law  al- 
lovw  States  to  determine  each  househohrs  benefit  level  based  on 
tlie  boiivohohrs  income,  household » size,  energv  costs  and  the 
climatic  condition  of  the  region.  TTowe\er.  the  law  requires  that 
the  Idjrrlu'st  le\el  of  as*sistai>ce,l^e  prov  ideil  to  or  on  behalf  of  those^ 
bouMdiolds  w  ith  the  lowe^-t  incoihie  and  hisrhest  energ>'  cost      t.  ^ 

-  States  niav  um'  up  to  7i.'»  percent  of  their  allocation  for  adminis- 
tering their  programs.  States  ane  not  re(|uire<l  to  match  the  Fed- 
eral dollars  but  must  pav,  from  jion-Federal  sources,  all  adminis- 
trati\  e  c*  sts  wliicli  cM-eed  the  jdlnwahle  7^    percent  Federal  s^^are. 

—States  are  alloweil  to  Drovide Assistance  to  a  hou.'^ehold  to  help 
meet  the  risinsr  costs  of  "coolintr."  but  only  when  hon.<=eholds  «how 
that  coolinjer  is  a  medical  neeossitv  in  accordance  with  standards 
es^ablislu'd  b\  the  Secretarv  of  TTealth  and  TTuman  Services.  Tn 
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addition,  States  arc  allowed  to  set  aside  up  to  3  percent  of  their 
allocation  for  weather- related  emergencies.  These  funds,  unlike 
the  assistance  payments,  can  be  used  for  cash  payments  as  well  as 
for  goods  and  services  necessary  to  respond  to  the  emergency 
situation,       ^  j  y  ^  ^ 

—The  Home  Ener^-  Assistance  Act  specifically  disregards  any  as- 
,    ^isfanco  payments  or  allowances  under  this  program  as  income 
•    when  det<»rmining  benefit  level  and  eligibility  for  uther  progi*ams. 
Considerable  misunderstanding  about  this  i;ro\  ision  arose  chiefly 
due  to  the  iise  of  vendor  pa}7nents  when  the  recipient  receives  a 
reduction  in  utility  bills,  but  no  direct  cash  assistance,  and  re- 
.     suited  m  different  interpretations  by  various  States  and  agencies. 
The  foofJ  stamp  progmm  was  most  seriouslj  affected  bv  this  pro- 
vision. As  of  January  1,  1981,  a  recipient  is  eligible  for  a  shelter 
deduction  of  $115  per  month.  Therefore,  if  one's  shelter  expenses 
are  reduced  by  a  vendor  who  haii  received  an  energy  .assistance 
payment  on  behalf  of  that  resident,  the  resident  could  receive  a 
smaller  food^tamp  allotment.  ^ 
To  clarify  congressional  intent  on  this  issue,  the  Senate-House  con- 
fereei;  detormining  appropriatiT>ns  on  the  continuing  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1981  included  lanrriiage  specifying  that  any  assistance  un- 
der the  Home  Knerg>^  A-sistftnce  Act  shall  not  result  iii  a  reduction  of 
benefits  provide(l  under  the  Foml  Stamp  Act,  In  remarks  on  the  House 
fIo(jr,  (  ongressffian  Silvio  Conte  of  Massachusetts  further  clarified  the 
legislative 'intent,  stilting: 

It  appears  that  beneficiaries  under  the  home  energy  assist- 
ance piogram  who  receive  their  energy  benefits  in  the  form 
bf  direct  vendor  payments  will  have  their  food  stamp  benefits 
reduced  accordmgW.  Meanwhile,  beneficiaries  receiving  those 
same  energy  assistance  payments  iii  the  form  of  cash  will  not 
have  their  foml  stamp  benefits  ix^ducred  by  the  amount  of  en- 
erg)'  assistance  they  receive. 

Clearly,  this  double  standard  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
authorizing  legislation,  nor  the  intention  of  the  conferees. 
It  IS  the  stated  intention  of  Public  Law  96-223  authorizing 
^  the  home  energy  assistance  program  that  other  benefits  not  be 
rerlnced  as  a  result  of  these  energy  assistance  benefits.^ 

B;  Appropr^tions  Debates 

r  new  nome;^Energy  Assistance  Act  (Public 

Law  <)r>~223)  provnded  for  a  $3.f  billion  Jevel  for  fiscal  year  1981.  The 

i^l^         original  budget  rw|uest  (Januai^  1980)  called  for  a  level 
of j;2.4  billion  for  19RL  The  Presid^ntV  revised  budfrot  (March  1980) 
influenced  by  an  election  year  and  pressures  to  "balance  the  hudi?et " 
reduced  the  reqiiest  to  $2.2  billion,  only  $400  million  above  the  1980 
level  of  Sl.B  billion. 

The  balance  the  budget"  mood  also  persuaded  members  of  congres- 
^lonjil  Budget  and  Appropriations  Committees  to  reconsider  funding 
levels  for  many  programs,  including  energy  assistance.  The,  House 
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Budget  Committee  recommended  only  $1.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981 
and  the  House  Appropriation.s  Coniniittec  concurred  with  thi^  level. 
In  the  Senate,  the  Budget  Committee  i-econmu'ndfd  a  $2  billion  level. 
During  the  markup  of  th(»-continuing  resolution  for  fi.^al  ^^  ar  1981 
(Public  Law  96-536),  member.^  of  the  Senate  and  Houhp  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  after  extender!  debate,  finally  agreed  uj>un  a  level  of 
$1.85  billion.  /^^'^^ 

Much  of  the  debate  on  the  energj  assistance  prucram.^  duiing  the 
markup  of  the  continuing  resolution  centered  on  the  alhxjation  for- 
mula for  the  program.  Tlie  House  of  Representative.^  ignored  the 
foiTHula  contamed  in  the  authorization  4pgi.^lation  (Pid>lii  Law  96- 
-  ftnd  instond  weighted  the  foriiUlU  in  favor  of  thr  <Nj1dei  States. 
The  sunl)elt  Meiuber.s  of  the  Senate  in^i.^ti'd  upon  a  more  equitably 
weighted  foniiula  which  would  take  into  coii.^ideiation  the  lu'pd.^  foi 
coon ng  assistance.  Meml^ei^  argued  that  record  high  temperatures  of 
the>snmnier  which  resulted  in  nearly  2,000  death.s,  documented  the  need 
for  cooling  assistance.  Conferees  finally  affpped^  u]>on  a  compromise 
which  retained  the  House  fonnula  wTiglited  in  favor  of  the  cold 
States,  but  added  a  hold-harmlcsfj  provi.sion  which  a.^.sured  that  no 
State  would  receive  less  than  75  percent  of  the  allocation  the>  would 
have  received  imder  the  authorization  formula. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed  to  allocate  $87.5  million  of  the 
total  $1.85  billion  to  the  Community  Services  Administration  (CSA) 
fo^su'pportlhe  ener^"  crisis  intervention  program  (ECIP)*  former- 
ly the  energj'  crisis  assistance  program  (ECAP).  The  ECIP  pro- 
gram, admiaistered  by  loeal  communit>  action  jfjfrem  iej-,  pr(t\  ides  g(^ls 
and  vservice.s  to  low  income  household.s  in  weather  related  emergency 
condition.^.  This  program,  the  oricrinal  energv  assistance  program  for 
the  low  income  established  in  lOYiR,  is  intended  to  complement  the 
Home  Energ\  Assistance  Act  which  provides  onlv  for  cash  assistance 
to  tW  resident.  However,  the  program  will  be  smaller-scale  than  in 
the  past,  several  years  when  the  funding  level  was  $200  million.  The 
1981  amount  of  $87.5  million  will  be  distributed  to  the  States  by  the 
same  formula  as  the  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act. 

Bnsed  on  the  allocation  formula  approved 'liv  conferees  under  the 
contintnn<T  resolution  fPubUc  T^aw^  06-536),  States  will  receive  the 
foUowin"-  amounts  for  the'^Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  and  the 
enernrv  crisis  intervention  program : 

7oU\  State 

«  HHS  CSA:  allocation 


Alibima  -   %\S,m.m  $597,415  $15,671,193 

Alitlia ..                             .  9fi71,W5  m.-UA  10,nfV5.199 

AlTona .'.y.V    '   \   . \    7,7U11rt  2Wt.917  7.5W.227 

AfVmaV             1  ll.W.7q7  ISS.JfSe  ll.9W.153 

tmtx\\i'\\':'':\\:::''\":. ^,m,ui  3.2^.959  84.n87.504 

Cotorido/    28, 7ftl.  ?19  K 1 17,  4fi9  29. 318, 688 

SedlcJt:   ,   36  7OT.478  1.457.778  38.247.?<6 

oiiiwire     :    i:::..  .  ..    .:r.   4.i?83.o9i  1^492  5.076,583 

OWrlct  of  Columbia.. 1   5.711.468  276. 3?5  5.919.864 

Fte^ld,                                         ...   23>''<973  945,1^89  24.801.262 

G«»|a'*": '    18.861.795  747,396  J9,6n9.191 

Hlwall   1. 809. 493  75. 767  1. 974. 760 

liho  /.   innro,i48  415.88?  ii,4%.?i5 

ininolt "   101.876.954  4.0?4.878  105.861.812 

IwJIana                         '         "    46.104,377  1.876,87^  47.911.7.S6 

ewa   37,674.799  1,204.734  31.969,513 

Kinfis                               1    15,005.779  594,600  15, 60ft.  328 

Kinlueky.:'                         .1   23.992,570      -       950.702  24,943.272 
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ToUl  Statt 
sliocjtJon 


iSlSJ*"*^  ^  -  r.   15,413.687 

u!S£!sL^  28:169:247 

■  MiMtofp^v,:;:::^;::::::::::::  ■   ^H^'im 

Ntvid*  :     Tifffi? 

NiwKimpiWfi   n  SJ'w 

N»wMtxla)-i   : SI  mini 

North  OjkoU                                                  t  14  016^247 

85  i^-"  -   90,081.158 

'flSlSS  '  '  •   13,858,652 

 ^   'imi^. 

South  CaroIlM  ::: r974  MS 

South  Dakota    "•' Ii'MmI 

Ttnnjjiw. .   :  , ;  -  24.'  303, 957 

JSS^  •  -   39.688,375 

  13,105,171 

OTiS*  r   10,44^512 

jS^lJ? ^'  -.-  f  62,694,479 

wyomJni —  _  •  v  5:247,.030 

 ~  ^   1,753,022,273 


610.765 
944,408 
1116.202 
2.916.039 
3.830,763 
2, 759.848 
512. 191 
1,611,687 
511,268 
64^296 
135^696 
551,947 
2,707,089 

1,317,287 
555,392 

3,569,453 
549,  147 
866,086 

4,747,875 
479.997 
474,469 
451,075 
963,041 

1,572.646 
519,290 
413,704 

1.359,659 

1,424.592 
629,151 

2.484,260 
207, 913 


16.024,452 
24,778.125 
29.285.450 
76, 507, 192 
100,506.526 
72.409,258 
13, 438;  183^ 
42.285,339 
13.413,988 
16.799.242 
3,560.206 
14. 481.254 
71.025.038 

„„9.i89316  - 
231.907.495 
34.501.248 
14.571.639 
93.650.611 
14.407.799 
22,723,217 
124.568.518 
12.593.520 

^  12.448,504 
IK  834, 725 
25;'266,998 
41,261,021 
13,624,462 
10,854.216 
35,672.948 
37,376,563 
16.506,851 
65,178.739 
5,454.942 


69,463,251  1.822,485,524 


III.  THE  LOW-INCOME  WEATHERIZATION  PROGRAM  ^ 

The  erratic  history  of  the  low-income  weatherization  j)roi?rain  con- 
tinued in  1980.  This  prop:ram,  desifi:ned  to  provide  weatherization  and 
insuJation  to  the  homes  of  .the  low-income,  be^ran  in  1974  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  original  Community  Services  Administration  (CSA) 
?^^>tT  ^j^^.^  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (Public  Law  88-452). 
In  1976,  additional  authority  for.  a  similar  program  under  the  Federal 
Energy  Admmistration  (FEA),  ^vas  included  in  the  EnergjjJCon- 
servation  and  Production  Act  (Public  Law  94r^85).  During  1977  and 
1978,  the  two  programs'  opep^tted  concurrently,  each  with  separate 
funding  and  regulations.  In  1979,  the  authorizations  for  both  pro- 
grnms  continued,  but  only  the  FEA  program  was  funded  because 
of  pressures  from  the  administration  to  consolidate  all  energy-related 
programs  within  the  new  Department  of  Energy.  '  , 

In  February  1980,  the  Senate  passed  the  Economic  Ooportunity 
Amendments  of  1979  (S.  1725).  This  legislation  substantially  ex- 
Pande^d  the  scope  and  fundincr  levels  fojT^he  low-incomo^veatHeriza- 
.^Jori  pro]?ram."  Although  slanted  towardNauthority  under  CSA',  the 
bill  left  It  up  to  the  administration  to  decide  whether  CSA  or  DOE*, 
should  have  jurisdiction.       ,  .      .  ♦ 

Tbo  Hons*^  of  Representatives  counterpart' to  the  Senate  bill  (H.I?., 
fi«19)  staller?  when  it  ran  into  committee  inris(tictional  battles  among 
^hire  committees.  Although  renorted  bv  the  House  Education  and 
LaborVommittee  on  May  13, 1980,  the  bill  was  never  reported  by  the 

«jrftS?/"AJli*J?i«!  Jwcrtntlon  of  g  1725.  ttte  tT.S.  Sen/ib  Soedal .CommltteS  on  Aging 
npott^  *  Pmlopmcnti  In  Aging :  m^.**  part    chapter  IV.  p.  ill. 
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Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  or  the  Infeerstato  and 
Forei;(n  Commerce  Committee.  It  died  with  the  closinfr  of  the  96th 

Congress.  •      .  .  i- 

However,  an  authorization  for  a  low-income  weathenzation  pro- 
p:ramin,I981  was  approved  by  Con^tress.  ' 

Addin^r  to  the  confusion'  over  jurisdiction  between  CSA  and  the 
DOE,  the  Congress,  fea  part  of  the  Energy  Securitv  Act  o^  1980 
(Public  Law  96-294 ),1fcmnu)nly  referred  to  as  the  ^^Synfuels  Bill, 
approved  a  1-year  reauthorization  of  the  DOE  s  weatherJzation  pro- 
gram. The  legislation  extends  the  authority  under  the  Energy  Con- 
servation an<l  Existing  Building^i  .Vet,  but  makes  several  changes.  ^ 

The  new  law  repeals  the  priority  given  to  commnnhy  action  agen- 
oies  foV  adnriinistering  this  program  at'  the  local  level.  The  priority 
provision  is  replaced  with  language  allowing  local  management  by 
com.munity  action  agencies  or  other  public,  nonprofit  entities  with 
**experien«  e  and  performance  in  weatherization  or  housing  renovation 
acti\ities,  experience  in  assisting  low-income  persons  in  the  area  to 
be  sened,  and  the  capacity  to  undertake  a  timely  and  effective  weath- 
enzation ()rogram.  ...  In  making  such  selection,  ppnerence  shall  be 
given  to  any  community  action  a|jency  or  other  public  or  nonprofit 
entity,  which  has,  or  is  currently  admiriisterin^r  ah  efTective^^iFtjpTam 
under  this  title  or  under  title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

The  1-year  extenbion  reduces  the  empha.«?is  on  utilizinc:  vohinteers 
and  Comprehensive  W^mployment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  workers 
for  manpower  for  the  program  by  allowing  ih<^  Secretary-  of  Labor  to 
rafse  from  $K00  per  dwelling  to  $1,600  the  amount  available  to  cover 
the  costs  of  paying  persons  who  install  weatherization  materials'in 
areas  ^here  there  are  insufficient  volunt<*e.r.s  and  CETA  workers  to 
perform  such  tasks.  The  law  also  allows  the  hiring  of  nual/ified  workers 
for  conducting  specific  weatherization  activities  wihich  require  special 
skills.  • 

Tn  addition,  the  newmw  increases  the  limit  per  dwelling /rom  $100 
to  $150  for  incidental  repairs  as  may  l>e  necessary  to  make  weatheriza- 
tion efforts  effective.  ... 

To  support  the  1-vear  extension.  Congress  approved  $181.0  million 
for  the  prof'ram  in  as  a  pnrt  of  the  Interior  and  Eelated  Agencies 
Appropriatiions  Bill  (Public  Law  96^514).    '     -  ^  . 

The  new;  1-year  authorization  only  support^  the  low-income  weath- 
erization proirram  throucrh  fiscal  year  1081.  Thereafter,  the  97th  Con- 
gress innst  decide  whether  to  authorize  the  program  under  TX)E  pi* 
CSA.  Tf  both  proerrams  are  continued,  the  Appropriations  Committees 
will  determine  which  program  to  support.  •  / 

TV.  TTTE  HEAT  WAVE  OF  THE  STJlVflVrEK  OF  1080 

The  summer  of  IJWO  witnessed  record  high  temperature^  for  rex^ord 
loner  periods  of  time.  Continiiing  severe  heat,  which  exceeded  100**  in 
10  Sfrtfos  for  at  least  a  month,  was  blamed  for  the  dmhs  of  approxi- 
mntelv  2.000  persons.  The  majorifv  of  the  dead  were  eTnerly ;  thousand.*^ 
moro  seninp  citi^pns  were  hospitalized.  ^ 

On  Julv  25,  1080,  the  TT.S,  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  and  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resourceji 
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Commitfce  called  an  emergency  hearing  to  hear  f|X)m  representatives 
of  the  affected  States  and  to  discuss  with^Bie  admimstration  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  programs  attempting  to  respond  to  the  crisis. 
p^g^^r^Thomas  F.  Eagleton  (D;-Mo.),  cochairman  of  the  hearing, 

The  severity  of  the  1P77-78  winter  made  us  all  aware  that 
ade<^uate  home  heatmg  is  a  necessary  aspect  of  shelter ;  lack  of 
heatmg  poses  a  very  real  threat  to  health  and  safety.  This 
summer  s  seanng  heat  wave,  which  has  held  Midwestern  and 
Southern  States  m  its  stranglehold  for  more  tlian  1  month,  has 
tragically 'demonstrated  that  air-conditioning,  toof  can  be  9. 
life  and  death  matter." 

Senator-Lawton  Chiles  (D.-Fla.),  the  other  cochairmln  pointed  out : 
The  committee  has  learned  from  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging  that  older  persons-are  far  less  able  to  adjust  their  body 
temperatures  to  extreme  heat  and  cold,  and  therefore,,  are  in 
far  greater  danger  of  being  exposed«to  weather-related  ill- 
nesses and  death.  We  have,  learned  from  tlie  U.S.  Surgeon 
tren^l  that  heat  is  particulariy  dangerous  for  persons  suf- 
^  fermg  from  chronic  conditions  such  as  heart  disease,  blood 
pressure,  and  re^ratory  illnesses.  One  or  more  of^hese  con- 
ditions often  afflict  our  older  citizens." 

Representatives  of  programs  which  serve  the  elderly  reinforced 
statements  of  the  chairmen.  An  area  agency  on  aging  director  from 
Arkan"sas  descnbed  for  the  committees  what  happened  in  Arkansas; 
dunng  the  heat  wave :  . 

l^iflation-eroded  Incomes  may  be  totally  insufficient  to  sup-  . 
£?^'TaT^  $5-per-month  utility  bill  increase.  Living -on 
iTP'?'"  takes  careful  management. 

:  Many  elderlv  are  too  frail  tft, raise  their  windows,.  - 

bome  have  had  their  homes  weatherized  for  Tvinter'and  . 
their  windows  are  permanently  puttied  shut.  Or  they  are 
afraid  to  remove  plastic  weatherstripping.for  fear  of  being 
.Unable  to^  afford  replacement  cc^  when  bittel-  cold  winter 
/weather  returns.  » 

/    Some  elderly  have  air-conditioners,  buC  do  you  think 'thev 
/  ane  plugired  in?  Absolutely  not.  Who  is  going  to  pay  the 
utility  bill?  ^  ^ 

And  nwst  important  of  all,  many  of  the  elderly  had  rather, 
die  than  leave  home.  Thus,  in  spite  of  .24-hour  emergency  heat 
.    shelters  located  in  senior  centers  throughout  the  State,  we  go 

in  their  homes  and  find  them— dead." 
She'SplIiS^  "^^^^  reported  by  a  service  pronder  from  Missouri. 

For  people  in  fair  health,  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
__theheafr  was  uncomfortable  and  inconvenient ;  for  the  frail 

'*ibld.'.  p.  2JB.' 
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•  elderly  it  was  deadly.  These  are  the  individuals  who  l^ave 
difficulty  coping  with  the  usual  tasks  of  daily  living,  an^^he 
added  defiiands  of  coping  with  the  heat  are  simply  beyond 
their  capacity.  They  could  not  go  to  a  cooler  place,  they  could 
not  go  out  and  buy  a  fan,  thev  could  not  move  their  beds  ^o  a 
cooler  spot  unless  someone  helped  them.  They  did  not  survive. 

It  is  important  to  keep  that  fact  in  mind  as  we  look  at  ways 
to  deal  with  a  heat  wave.  It  is  primarily  a  problem  of  the  '  . 
elderly  and  the  assistance  provided  must  be  geared  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  elderly.  Essentially,  the  assistance  was 

*  directed  to  two  approacKes-^to  change  the  immediate  en- 
vironment of  the  older  person  to  make  it  a  'more  livable  en- 
vironment, or  to  change  the  person  to  a  more ,  livable 
environment.^*  * '     ,  \x 

Responding  to  the  crisis  needs  of  .victims  in  States  affected  by  the 
lieat  wave  were  a  \  ariety  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs.  How- 
ever,  the  Federal  energv  crisis  assistance  program  (ECAP)  iinder  the 
Conuimnity  Services  Administration  (CSA)  and  the*  Home  Energy 
.Vssistance  .Vet  administered  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human, 
Services  (HITS)  were  responsible  for  providing  apppoximately  $30 
millions  of  unspent  1980  fiscal  funds  to  tho^se  States  who  mot  new 
standards  pn»scribed  for  the  crisis.  Di^tributiQti  of  the  identified  un- 
. obligated  1980  funds  was  more  difficult  than^isual  because  of  a  restric- 
,ti6n  filjjced'on  the  1980energ}'  as&istanoe  funds  for  use  beyond  June  30, 
1980.  Tvhis  restriction,  a.^  Assistant  l5irector"of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices .Vdministration  Michael  Blouin  told  the  conifrittee,  came  ffom  the 
House  of  Representatives  Appropriations  Committee  which*  "con- 
ceived ox  this  (program)  as  a  special  emergency  heating  program  and 
was  (foncerned  that  it  not  evolve  into  an  indefinite  entitlement  pro- 
gram." *  . 

To  resolve  this  complication  and  allow  funds  to  be  more  expedi- 
tiously distributed  during  the  summer,  several  bills  were  introduced' 
to  remove  the  June  rSO  prohibition.^*  Immediate  action  was  taken  on  a 
measure  sponsored  bv  Senators  Bentsen,  Chiles,  and  Domenici  (S. 
2995),  which  allowed  the  CSA  to  obligate  funds  beyond  the 'June 
30  deadline  and  transfer  funds  from  other  programs.  This  measure 
was  signed  b\  the  President  immediately  (Public  Law  96-321) ,  giving 
more  flexibility  to  agencies  and  States  tefeerve  the  needs  of  heat  wave 
victims. 


»*  IMrt..  p.  20. 

» IbW.  p.  48.  ' 

^  8.  2966.  S.  2968.  S.  2978.  and  S.  29&5. 


/  » 


Chapter  6  .  ^ 
^  ^  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

CHAPTER  mGHI.IGHTS 

In  the  15  years  since  the  enactment  of  the  Older  Ameripans  Act 
of  1965,  the  pverall  goal  of  the  act — making  services  available  in 
rommunities  throughout  the  ^7  States  and  ^Territories— has  been 
achieved.'  Therefore,  the  focus  of  the  1978  amendments  was  manage- 
ment efficiency,  l)oth  fiscal  and.  programmatic. 

The  amendment.s,  requiring  major  changes  in  the  national  network 
on  aging,  provided  a  2-year  transition  period— fiscal  years  1979  and 
19^0.  TKoitransition  was  accomplished  in  two  phases:  The  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  to  implement  both  title  III,  State  and  community 
programs,  and  title  VI,  direct  fimdi»g  for  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tions, was  completed  in  phase  1.  Implementation  of  the 'regulations 
requiring  multiyear  State  and  area  plans,  mechanisms  for  providing 
services  and  resolving  complaints  iiv  long-term  care  facilities  and 
the  transfer  of  payment  for  community -based  supportive  services 
from  nutrition  funding  to  social  ^rvices  funding,  etc.,  comprised  the 
second  phase. 

A  multiyear  strategy  for  discretionary  pro-ams,  title  IV,  was 
developed  b^  the  Administratioir  on  Aging  (AoA)  in  1978.  Since 
that  time,  discretionary  activities  have  focused  on  the  following  four 
♦  categories; 

—The  social  integration  of  older  people  through  policy  develop- 
^  ment  and  advocacy.  .  ,  * 

—Serving  those  in  need. 
— I^ng-term  care;  and 

—Improving  cajmcity  through  apjjlication^of  knowledge. 

This  multiyear  strategy  for  discretionary  programs  was  the  AoA^6 
rcsponse^o  the  demographic  changes  brought  about  by'  declining 
pirth  rates,  extended  longevity,  changing  role  of  families,  and 
mcroasing  demands  for  a  wider  range  of  community-abased  services. 

Fiscal  year  19F0-81  appropriations-pravid 
/  OA  A  progmms.  .Additional  funding  was  necessary  for  States  to 
^  comply  with  the  expanded  mandates  of  the  1978  amendmenfs.  These 
mandates  included  direct  grants  to  Indian  tribes,  federally  funded 
home-delivered  nutritional  services.  State-administered  long-term 
T^re  ombudsman  pro-ams,  and  the  consolidation  of  nutrition  and 
social  services  under  one  title.  ^  '  '  - 

action's  e^ablished  older  Americans  volunteer  programs — fos- 
tei:  ipandparont,  senior  companion,  and  retiredJfciior  volunteer  pro- 
granvj— saw  modest  growth  in  the  1980-81  period.  These  programs  ^ 
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serve  the  dual  purpose  of  combining  the  talents  and  experience  of  old-, 
er  persons  with  unmet  community  and  individual  needs.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  serving  the  ill,  th^  isolated  elderly,  and  youth  who 
ore  emotionally  or  physically  disabled. 

Congress  authorized  ACTION  to  design  two  new  programs  to  bene- 
fit the  elderly  during  fiscal  year  1981-^xed  income  (consumer  coun- 
seling, and  helping  hand.  Although  those  programs  are  responsive  to 
persons  of  every  age,  the  majonty  of  persons  helped  by  both'  pro-^ 
grams  are  the  elierly.  '  , 

Following  6  years  of  a  congressionally  imposed  ceiling  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion for  social  services  under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
Congress  passed  a  1-year  only  increase  in  the  ceiling  in  1978  and  au- 
thorized future  growth  by  indexing  the  ceiling  with  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  the  next  6  years.  ^ 

As  a  result  of  this  legislation.  Federal  niatching  grants  to  States' 
were  authorized  at  $2.7  billion  in  fiscal  vear  1980  and  $2,9  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  Services  most  frequently  offered  through  title  XX 
State  plans  include  day  care,  homemakor,  counseling,  dud  protective  ^ 
services.  »  . 

The  1978  reauthorization  of , the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA) 'provided  a  greater  focus  on  the  eni- 
ployment  problems  of  older  workers.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  was  di- 
rected to  msure  that  prime  sponsors'  plans  contain  procedures  for 
making  services  available  to  individuals *who  are  experiencing  handi- 
caps in  obtaining  employment,  including  those  who  are  5.5  years  of  age 
and  older.  Despite  the  mandates  of  the  CETA  legislation,  and  the 
assertions  by  the  Pepadment  of  Labor  CDOL)  that  nei-sons  of  all 
wopking  ago  groups  participate  in  activities  undei*  ^!*ETA,  Cpngress 
continues  to  ellcpre.ss  concern  that  the  CETA  program  has  not  been 
responsive  to  tl^e  needs  of  older  workers.  ^  » 

^Debate  over  the  nrro^«iKn5tv  of  mnjnline^^bus  t^nU  rail  systems' to  the 
handicapped  was  rekindled  in  1980.  Separate  ineas;ires  that  Vouldhaye^ 
authorized  tran)l|i  authorities  to  submit  a  pTnn  to  the  Departjnent  of 
TransPortatioif  foi^ee^ng  the  nee<jB  of  the  handicapped  through 
specialized  transportation  services  were  approved  by  botli  the  House 
and  Senate.  However,  in  the  final  days  of  the  96th  Congress,  wheri  a 
^  compromise  could  not  be  reached  to  reconcile  the  differences  between 
th6  two  Houses,  both  measures  died.  » 


L  THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
A*  Overview  ^ 


The  Older  Americans  Act  f  Public  T>aw  ^9-79)  was  first  enacted  by 
thef9th  Concrressin  1965  and  amended  in  1967, 1972, 1973;  1974, 1975, 
1977,  and  most  recently  in  1978.  '  ^ 

Several  ftiaior  objectiveSi^were  stated  by  Congress  when  the  act  was 
passed  .in  1965:     o  ^  . 

rThe  formnktion  of  an  Administration  on  Apring  to  act  and  speak 
oh  behaW  ot*older  nersons  at  the  Federal  level.;.  >/ 


itaily^ 


-The  development  of  community -based  programs^to  deliver  vitally 
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needed  social  services  to  help  older  persons  live  independently  in 
their  own  homes.        '  *  , 

— T^e  operation  of  research  and  demonstration  programs  to  test 

imtiQ^tivo  ideas;  and 
— The'^^^ilability  of  training  grants  to  provide  skilled  personnel 

as  pi'^ratns  on  aging  increased  in  scope  and  numbc^r. 
Although  Congress  has  amended  the  lDp5  act  a  numbeij-  of  times,  it 
is.clear  that  the  major  objecti\eb  of  the  act  have  never  (fhanged  aild 
that  revisions  are  intended  to  strengthen  and  clarify  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  act. 

From  1965  to  1072,  the  Older  Americans  Act  (OAA)  was  a  fledgling 
program,  struggling  in  most  States  and  communities  to  obtain  local 
matching^funds  in  brder  to  utilize  the  Federal  funds,  available  to 
develop  programs  iov  older  persons.  The  OAA  program  began  in  1965 
with  an  initial  appropriation  of  $6  million  and  grew  to  $33  million 
in  1971. 

,The  big  gain  for  the  OAA,  and  possibly  the  action  which  saved  it 
from  an  administration  movement  to  abolish  it,  was  the  1971  White 
House  Confere^uce  on  A/nnff.  The  1071  Conference  brought  forth  a  host 
ofrecommendafions.  Tlie  one  which  drew  the  moht  attention,  from  both 
the  White  House  and  the  Congress,  was  ai  recommendation  to  fund  a 
national  nutrition  program.  The  nutrition  program  was  to  be  pat- 
terned along  the  lines  of  31  demons ;trat ion  projects  which  had  t^ted  a 
variety  of  approaches  for  nutrition  proirran^s  for  the  elderly*  These 
demonstrations  hac&^en  funded  in  the  late  lOGO's  under  the  research 
and  demonstration  authority  of  the  act. 

The  nutrition  program,  enacted  in  1972  as  title  VTI  of  the  act 
(Public  Law  92-258),  received  an  appropriation  of  $100  million  for 
fiscal  vear  1073.  With  this  new,  and  visible  procfram.  and  a  total  fiscal 
year  1073  budget  of  $253  million,  the  OAA  was  legitimized 4is  a  major  . 
piece  of  social  legislation.  Consequently,  both  elected  officials  and 
^  service  providers  began  to  examine  the  legislation  and  to  compete  for 
funding  under  the  act.  ' 

The  1973  O^der  Americans  Comprehensive  Services  Amendments 
(Public  Law  93-02)  authorized  a  major  restructtiring  of  the  act.  These 
alnendments  introduced  a  new  concept  by  mandating  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nationwide  network  of  substate  or  area  afirenci^s  on  (idng. 
The  objective  of  the  area  jjgencv  concept  .was  to  provide  for  a  better  - 
orcranizational  structure  at  the  State  and  substate  levels,  and  to  pro- 
vide, bettor  planning  and  coordination  of  resources^at  the  substate  or  ' 
•  locj^l  levels.' 

^  The  li>73  amendments  required  States  to  divide  the  State  into  sepa- 
rate) ai-ens.  'h>h>niiinrr  and  seiT^cfN  areas''  (PSA's),  for  the  purpose  of  " 

.  developing  a  plan  fpr  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ord mated' system  of  services  to  older  persons.  The  State  was  then  re- 
nuired  to  designate  an  agencv  within  the  PSA  as  an  area  agency  on 
a^rin^^  This  area  agency  would  be  responsible  for  the  d^^velopment 
and .  implementatio>\  of  the  comprehensive  r)lan.  Although  States 
jyere  urcred  to  designate  area  a/rencies,  and  nn  incentive  wjis  provided  ^ 
for  funding  of  procrrams  under  the  iurisdicfion  of  area  agencies, 
area  agency  designation  did  not* become  mandatory  until  the  1978 
amendments.  .  .      1»  ,  . 
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Tit4e  V,  nruiltipurpost?  senior  cciitci^,  alho  b(»caine  a  part  of  the  act 
in  1973.  Thif^  title  authorizVy  giants  for  uhtablir^hiiig  ami  operating 
multipurpose  hoiiiwr  center^  to  Mi\e  a.^  a  focal  point  tor  the  delivery 
of  services  in  each  loiiununity.  Such  grants  would  provide  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  cm  of  ac(iuiiing,  alteilng,  or  lenoAatuig  facilities  to 
serve  as  cejiters.  However,  no  fund.s  woie  appropiiated  for  thi:.  title 
nijitil  fiscalhear  1977  ^hen  the  Hist  appropriation  o.f  $:iO  million  was 
used  to  esta\)hsh  or  ixinovate  over  .*>0U  senior  centers.  ^ 

The  1973  anicndincntii  also  provided  autliout}  foi  th«  coinniunit} 
st^rvitM^' einpio} nient  prograin^title  IX.  Thih  piograin  provides  part- 
time  ^obs  to  low  income  individuals  aged  :>:>  or  o\ei  and  was  model.ed 
after  a  Oepttrtinent  of  Labor  ilemonUration  piogiaiii,  operation  main- 
^  stream,  which  hail  been  funded  lu  lUdo  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  Iii'tiie  197S  reauthorization  of  the  OA  A,  the  community 
services  employment  prograni  for  older  Americans  l^ecame  title  V, 
tjio  fornnila  for  allocatiiig  fuutls  was  changt^l,  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  was  instructed  to  use  its  coordination  authority  to  in.sui*e 
that  an  orderly  plarement  of  job  hlots  be  realized  within  each  State. 

A  minor  change  in  the  1J)73  amendments  combined  the  .separate  re-  ' 
search  and  training  authority  titles  of  the  act  into  a  .single  title,  title 
Congcess  took  this  action  to  reflect  the  close  interrelationship  of 
^    training  and  research^and  deveh)pment,  and  to  reem]>hasize  the  im- 
portance of  utilizing  the  limited  funds  allocated  to  thi.s  titk»  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  future  service  programs. 

This  brief  oyemew  of  the  history  and  develoi)ment  of  the  OAA 
provides  a  basis  on  which  to  evaluate  and  understand  the  scope  of 
change  required  bv  the  1978  amendment's,  the  reason^  why  Congress 
considered  tht^se  clianges  necessary,  and  the  time  period  re<]uired  by 
State  and  area  agencies  to  implemefit  fully  the-5change3  requij-cd  by 
theiimendnients. 

.  .As  previously  mentioned,  no  major  chances  were  made  in  the  act 
.  •  from  lf>73  to  1978.  During  tliat  5-year.period,  a  network  of  luoix*  than 
fiOO  area  agencies  had  been  developed,  a>]>proxiinately  2,r)00  nutrition 
«ites  were  serving  meals  f  roni  1  to  5  days  per  week,  and  gi*eater  respon- 
Mibilitios  aod  rolrs  had  been  inantlated  for  both  the  Slate  agencFes  on 
aging  und  the  AoA.  Congress  became  increasingly  roncerne(l  al)Out 
problems  involved  in  administering  the  prograin.s.  including  the  frag- 
mentatipn  of  programs  and  .services  which  were  intended  to  serve  all 
older  persons;  the  riot  infrequent  inability  of  the  AoA  to  manage 
eflfectively  fhe  Federal  appropriations  provided  for  the  AoA,  and 
problems  wi^h  eflfe^^tive  coordination  of  AoA^  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies providing  varied  services  to  older  pei-son.s.  The  OAA  was  con.sid- 
erod  to  be  a  fcderallv  funded.  State-administered  and  loc4illy  operated 
»  projrrani.  However,  the  employment  program,  titfe  V,*  was  implemented 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  with  little  or  no  coordination  with  the 
AoA.Qr  the  national  network  on  agincr.  The  multipurpose  senior  center 
funding  was  dinu^ted  through  the  8tate° offices  oa  afring  rather  than 
the  area.acre^cies,  as  was  the  procedure  for  other  title  TTJ  funding. 
Tn  manv  States,  the  nutrition  progranr  was  funded  directly  from  the 
State  offices  on  aging  to  a  muUityde  of  nutrition  proiect.s.  Priorities 
for  service/j^  were  being  established  by  Conirress  rather  than  being 
based  on  needs  asscsstnenls  by  local  service  providerj?.  ^ 
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Tpon  nirofiil  oxuminnti'on  of  thv  doinands  and  rosponsibilitios 
phuvd  n|>on  tho  AoA,  and  \\w  State  aiul  aiva  aponrioj,  l>v  the  various 
mod ifirat ions  to  the  original  h^^nslat ion.  the  0:»th  Conprc'^s  ihij-s^trfiiml 
that  the  overall  pfoal  of  making  m  i  \  ices  available  in  everv  community 
throu<rhont  the  57  States  and  Territories  had  been  achieved,  that  it  was 
tune  to  convoHdatt- various  coinp<nients  of  tlie  pro^M-ani  in  the  interest 
of  more  effective  and  efficient  mana^riMiuMit.  The  focus  of  the  1078 
amendments  wjls  efficiency  in  manapoment.  1k>Mi  [jropnunmatic^  and 
fl^^ral  Seeking?  to  avoid  furtlier  frairnientation,  Conpress  took  action 
to  consolidate  existing  wcr\ices  aiul  stressed  throughout  the  amend- 
monts  that  theiv  should  he  a  <r»-cater  de<rrce  of  coordination  amon^r 
projrrams  serving?  older  pt^onle  administered  bv  oilier  Federal.  State, 
or  local  apjencies. 

A  i-<'vie\V  ofjheniaior<Hian^rcsafi:ected  bvthe  107R  amendments  may 
be  appropriate  at  this  juiY^ure  before  e^j^nininir  how  the  AoA  has 
implemented  the  i  hancros  or  the  «(  comnli.shfrnents'a'nd  benefit.s  derived 
from  the  lejrislntive  chan^^s.  The  ^icrnificant  chan<ros  required  bv  the 
1078  aniendments  include  the  followin^r:  ' 

1.  COORDINATION 

Thv^  AoA  was  driven  additional  responsibilities  for  coordinating 
non-Older  Americans  Act  projrrams  affecting  the  elderly. 

2.  ADVOCAOY 

The  .Vo.\,  alonp  with  State  and  area  apencie>s,  was  provided  .specific 
advo^-acv  resnoimibilities.  For  the  first  time,  the  ndvocacv^Ie  wai^ 
exnlicit>m  tho  l078  legislative  provision.s. 

Each  Btate  must  develop  a  State-admini.stereui  lon^r-tei^jn  care 
ombudsman  program.  ,  ,  \ 

\ 

n.  OaOAVlZATION  AND  MAXAOE^fKNT  ,  \ 

State  and  area  plans  will  cover  3- vear  periods. 
State  plans  will  be  ba.sed  on  area  plan.s. 

Each  Stiite  must  develop  an  intrastate  formula  for  di.stributin^r  title 
TTT-B  and  title  TTT  r  funds  (.wial  .service  and  nutrition  funds). 

Area  a/rencies  are  required  to.providcnro^rram  platininir  and  man- 
apfement  responsibilities  for  all  title  TTT-B  and  title  Tll-C  profrram.s. 

State  agencies  were  ^^vW^sponsibilities  for  .serving  patients  in 
lonfj-term  caro  facilities. 

Area  aircncies  were  required  to  spend  at  lea.st  '^0  percent  of  their 
litlh  TTT~R  allotment  on  the  following  priority  services ; 
—Access,  services,    ineludin/r  tran.sportation/  information  f\nd 

referral,  and  outreaclf. 
— Txijral  .services. 

Tn-home  services  (homemaker  and  home  health  aide,  vi.sitin^  and 
telephone  reassurance,  and  chore  maintenance). 
—  A  separate  and  expanded  authoi|fy  for  home-delivered  meals. 
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5.  TARQET  or  SPEClXlS  P0PUIATI0N8 

Explicit  recognition  was  p^iven  to  the  need  to  "provide  a  continuum 
of  care  for  the  vulnerable  elderly"  under  title  III. 

State  and  afea  agencies  were  directed  to  give  preference  in  the  deliv- 
"ery  of  services  to  the  elderly  with  the  "greatest  economic  or  social 
need." 

States  were  directed  to  expend  additional  funds  in  rural  areas,  abov(< 
the  anxounts  expended  in  fiscal  year  1978,  unless  the  requirement  was^ 
waived  by  the  Ao A.        ^,  - 

0.  NAr>VK  A^fKRICANS 

Title  VI  was  authorized  to  provide  direct  f^rants  to  qualified  Indian 
tribal  organizations  for  social  and  nutritional  services  to  Native  Amer- 
icans age  60  or  older. 

^       .     B.  Transition  Period  for  1978  Amendments 

The  1978  amen'djnents  authorized  a  2-year  transition  period,  fiscal 
years  1979  and  1986,' during  which  time  both  the  AoA  and  State  agen- 
cies could  waivp  certain  requirements  of  the  act.  However,  all  provi- 
sions of  the  ainendnienti,  were  to  be  fully  implemented  no  later  than  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  vear  1981— October  1, 1980.  This  transition  period 
actually  had  two  phases:  The  first  vear— fiscal  year  1979  until  March 
198(>— was  utilized  by  the  AoA  for  the  development  of  final  regulations 
to  implement  title  III;  th(t  second  year— fiscal  year  1980— was  the 
perioci  in  which  the  first  iiiultivear  State  and  area  plans  were  developed  ^ 
and  the  rmnsfer  of  funding  for  supportive  services  for  the  nutrition 
program  from  title  III-C  to  title  III-B  was  compl^d. ;  « 

C.  1980— TiiK  Final  Year  of  Transition  for  the  1978  AMENDiiENTS 

Although  thQ.1978  amendments  to  the  OA  A  were  signed  into  law 
eflfectivo  October  1,  1978,  regulations  necessary  to  implement  ftilly  t\ie 
major  provisions, of  these  amendments  (title  III,  grants  for  State  and 
community  programs  on  aging)  were  not  promulgated,  by  the  end 
*of  1979.  Considerable  concern,  which  later  turned  to  alarm,  wtvs  ex- 
pressed both  to  the  AoA  and  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HHS)  rcgajding  the  lengthy  delay  in  publication  of  the 
OAA-  reg^ilations.  Proposed  regulations  were  published  by  the  AoA  on 
July  31, 1979  (vol.  44,  Federal  Register,  p.  45032).  The  AoA^istrib- 
utcd  pver  100,000  copies  of  the  proposed  regulations,  held  11  public 
jiearings,  received  testimony  from  morerthan  400  witnesses  and  written 
statements  from  an  additional  l,60aindividuak  The  Commissioner  on 
*Aging  was  the  sole  witness  at,a  joint  hearing  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  of  the  T>rfibor  and  Human  Resourc^^'ommittee  and 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  (October  18,  1979),  to  explain  th^^^^ 
delay  and  to  discuss  several  controversial  issues  which  emerged  from  - 
the  proposed  regulations  during  the  jnandatory  60-dfty  public  comment 
period. 

Senator  Lawton  *  Chiles,  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  and  Pete  V.  Domenici,  ranking  minoritv  member  on  the  com- 
mittee, JPortnally  requested  a  status  report  from  HHS  Sex?retary 
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f  H  ncia  Rohort  s  I  a  i  ns  hiuI  hor  support  and  assistanco  in  expeditiiic 

'Sw?    "  ''T'';'^*""'-  ''^tnffof  tf'f><^P<"'i"l  Committee  on 

Affinjr  roviowed  t     linndn-d.s  of  writton  ivsponsps  forwarded  to  the 

f':^  "'"-k  of  a;ri„p  a-encios,  alonp  .witf>. 

mnv  of  tl„.  rospoMM.s  pr.n  „le,l  ,1,,-ectly  to  the  AoA.  and  determined 
that  then-  w.as  .  oM.sen.s.is  throM.o:hout  the  iiirm<r  network  as  to  the  areas 
of  ron.-m,  in  the  proj.o.sed  reiruhitions.  The  Coininissioner  on  Apin*'. 
_  I  (.l..-r  C.  Hrnedict.  was  (pie^tioned  at  the  Octoher  Ifi.  1979.  heariiur 
alK.u  these  iv^ues  .s.vnatoiN  attending  this  hearin- expressed  irrave  con- 
rern  H.at-the  AoA  «a.s  not  following  congressional  intent  in  thedevel- 
o|.n,ent  of  the  reiruhitions  and  (piestioned  the  difTerences  hetween  the 
perr,.,,ri„ns  of  fonirn-.s.  the  State,  and  area  a-enries  and  local  service 
l.roNi.lers  versusthe  Viewsof  the  AoA  on  tly-  followinff  issues  • 

'    "tiS/snKHe'lX).'*"'  "-'-^  >»-°^^- 

—State  and  area  apmcy  resource  allocation  plan 
-State  plans  review,  and  the  roles  of  the  State  Advisory  Council 

ana  the  A-!).)  review  apency.  ' 
—Flearings  procedures. 

-The  types  of  agencies  that  may  be  desi-niated*  as  area  airencies 
—Service  reciuirements  for  niiiltipurposc  senior  center* 
-I  he  relationship  between  providei-s  of  home-delivered  and  con- 
^      prefjate  meals  pi-opi-ams. 

-The  options  for  determininfi:  "greatest  economic  need."  "social 
need,  and  "niral«(*?a.  ' 

-Con-rressional  intent  relative  to  the  establishment  of  community 
.  focal  points;  and  ' 

"~I5r7iy'^'"^''^"  ^^''^•^''^  ^jroncies  on 

•u^To«n  .^^''^ fi"»j  ••f^^Ilations  were  published  on  March 
i  ^,/l!f„„   ■   V  r'r^'-'"^^    I'-  21126),  the  controvei^iftl  issues 

ha  ,.e  1  resolve,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  organizational  unit 
issue.  I  he  regulations  almost  completely  removed  the  administrative 
requirement  for  a  single  organizational  unit  at  the  State  level  by  per- 
mrt  ing  States  to  rcpiest  waivei-s  from  the  Commi.s.sioner  on  Aginir 
States  were  also  provided  authority  to  grant  .similar  administrative 
waivers  to  area  agencies. 

AVhile  this  is.s..e  was  resolved  to  HHS's  sati.sfaction,  there  was  con- 
sulerabre- concern  both  in  Coiigi/Ss  and  the  national  aging  network,  . 
t  e  rol"  In  m".  "''c'^      f'"',r"nimi.ssioner  on  Aging  would  weaken- 
he  role  of  both  he  State  and  area  agencies  on  affiuff  at  a  time  when 
hey  needed  guidance  to  meet  increasing  demands  for  .service  cau.sed 
by  growing  nuiulx-rs  of  older  persons  and  double-digit  inflation.  " 

D.  IPSO— TMPT-KSrEXTATtON  OF  THK  1978  AMENDMENTS 

With  the  lf)78  amendments  and  the  final  regulations,  the  role  of 
State  aiifl  area  ngencics  had  been  expanded  in  the  following  wavs  ■ 

-States  were  recftiired  to  tarjret  social  .services  to  those  older  persons 
•  with  the  greatest  economic  or  social  need  but  not  to  .set  specific  in- 
dividual elijribility  aeqiiirement.s.  Factors  such  as  phvsical  and 
mental.di«ahilitie.s.  language  barriers,  and  cultural  or  .social  i.sola- 
tion  were  to  he  considered  when  selecting  .social  .service  sites 
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Ecqjiomicneed  was  defined  as  the  poverty  income  level  e^blished 
bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

— iCrea  agencies  on  aging  were  allowed  to  directly  fund  providers 
, .   of  home-delivered  nutrition  services  rather  than  solely  through 
congregate  nutrition  projects,  as  proposed  in  the  draft  regula- 
tions. '  ,  V  1 

—The  statutory  requirement  for  a  comprehensive  community-based 
system  of  services  for  older  persons  .was  reinforced  by  the  regula- 
tions. The  States  were  also  req^uired  to  establish  long-term  care 
ombudsman  programs  to  investigate  cpmplaints  of  nursing  home 
and  adult  care  home  residents. 

-*xVdminibtrative  reforms  which  would  reorganize  service  delivery 
and  authorize  3-year  State  and  area  "agency  planning  cycles  was 
stipulated  in  the  regulations. 

—Consolidated  authority  to  administer  programs  under  area 
agencies  on  aging  was  provided  in  the  regulations,  along  with  an  , 
expanded  role  for  citizen  advisory  boards* and  increased  com- 
munity responsibility  for  planning  and  administering  all  OAA 
programs. 

—Both  the  law  and  regulations  required  area  agencies  on  agin^  to 
designate  community  focal  points  for  the  colocation  of  services 
for  older  persons  in  communities  and  neighborhoods.J'The  final 
»-  regulations  underscored  the  statutory  requirement  that  needy 
elderly  receive  services  by  requiring  that  50  percent  of  each  area 
agency's  service  budjret  be  allocated  to  provide  access  services, 
in-home  services,  and  legal  services. 
The  first  S-year  State  plans  to  include  all  of  the  requirements  con- 
tained in  both  the  1978  amendments  and  the  subsequent  regulations, 
were  submitted  in  mid4980^and  went  into  effect  on  October  1, 1980. 

E.  TlTI,K  III-B  AND  Tm.E  III-C— ClTANOES  CoNTiNITK  IN  1980 

Title  III-B  of  the  OAA  provides  the  funding  for  all  community 
.services.  These  funds  flow  from  the  AoA  through  the  national  aging 
network,  which  consists  of  10  regional  offices,  57  State  and  territorial 
offices  on  agine:,  635  area  agencies  on  aging,  4.204  senior  centers,  1,185 
nutrition  projects  with  12,556  different  meal  sites.  Title  III  funds  are 
distributed  to  the  States  by  a  congressionally  mandated  formula  based 
on  the  population  of  older  people  in  each  State.  In  tui:n.  States  allocate 
service  funds  to  area  agencie>s  using  an  intrastate  funding  formula, 
which  waj*  mandated  bv  the  1978  amendments.  . 

Title  in  administrative  funds,  $22.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1980, 
support  the  State  agencies  to  assure  proper  and  efficient  management 
of  State  plans,  fiscal  antral  and  accounting  procedures,  and  a  process 
K  to  determihe  which  existing  private  and  public  programs  meet  the 
Z^Rceds  of  the  Stflte'«?  older  residents.  ^  ^ 

Title  ni-B  social  service  funds  are  used  to  pay  up  to  85  percent 
of  the  cost  of  operating  and  establishing  a  network  of  community  serv- 
ices and  multipurpose  senior  centers.  Area  a^rencies  fund  the  net- 
work of  community  services  within  their  PSA.  in  accordance  with 
the  State  approved  area  plan.  These  services  include  activities  in  four^ 
basic  categories:  Access  sendees,  in-home  services,  community  ana— 
neighbbrhood  services,  and  services  to  residents  of  care-providing  in- 

er|c  ^  ' 
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stitutioHh.  ArcehS  borvices  are  ilcfined  ajs  outreftcli,  ami  iiifoniiation 
iiiid  rt'feinil  ^.Tvinh.  llomfinakt  i  hiiiI  lioiin*  liraltli  aidf,  \i.'5iting  and 
U'lr[>horio  reas&uraiuf,  unVl  clioiv  iiiaintciiaiK  e  tonipri»(;  the  in-home 
j*r\i<'es.  Legal  sorvia??),  u'^ith  iitial  repair  and  reiim atiun,  acquiijition, 
alU'ration,  renovation  and  (  onyti  action  (jf  faiiUtich  in  ^erve  a.^  multi- 
purpose ^qnior^ivnters,  aie  inehiiled  in  the  eommunitv  ami  neighbor- 
hood M*r\i(^es  category.  Adtlitional  services  in  thi.^  (-ategory  are  the. 
sorvire^  desigiio^l  to  meet  the,  unicjiie  neeils  of  older  indiviiluals,  in- 
<*hiding  the  si'rvi<:ed  (if  an  omhiulsman  to  retvi\e,  in\estigate,  and  act 
an  complaints  hy  (ildei  imliv iiluals  who^re  residents  of  long-term 
care  facilities;  and  .services  which  rtdiae  the  risk  to  residents  of  steJi 
faniitus  and  de\el(ip  or  expand  o[jp(jitiinities  for  alternative  livnig 
airangeinentx  .Vnth(irit\  to  provide  services  to  individuals  in  long- 
term  facilities  wsu^  provided  in  the  197S  amendments.  The  year  of 
transition,  fi^'a!  year  lOHl),  rexeaWd  the  fii-st  developing  links  I>etween 
cornrniinlty  Imsed  services  and  M'r\ice  to  institutionalized  individuals. 

Title  III-C,  the  nutrition  and  home-delivered  meals  section  of  thS^ 
OA  A.  rrceive.s  the  largest  single  allocation  of  financial  support  ($320 
mil!L6n\n  fi.^cal  year  lOSO)  and  is  the  most  visihle.  and  often,  the  only 
com.H)onAit  of  the  OA  A  known  to  elected  officials  and  older  persons. 
Ao  \N«r<  struggled  for  year-,  to  niakathe  nutritiiMi  urogram  more  than 
a  meal  program.  Funds  from  this  title  are  awarded"  by  formula  grants 
to  each  State  with  an  a[>jjn»\ed  State  plan  to  [my  up  to  00  percent  of 
the  rn^f  of  establishing  and  operating  nutrition  sendees.  These  fffnth 
are  i^ihined  ^ith  other  FecKM'al  resources  and  State  and  local  re- 
"^oni^^  provide  both  meals  and  supportive  services  at  over  12,000 
nutffition  <>ites across  t^ie  Xation. 
^  .Most  of  the  nutrition. sites  provide  a  variety  of  services  and  activi- 
ti*»s  in  addition  to  nutritious  me'>ls.  These  sites  are  under  the  leadership 
of  trained  personnel.  Many  older  persons  themselves  arc  paid  em- 
ployees or  volunteers  at  these  sites.  Since  the  nutrition  site  is  often 
the  older  persouV  first  contact  point  \ntli  other  needed  services,  the 
'*supf>ortive  services''  component  of  the  site  mav  ofl'er  nutrition  educa- 
tion, health  screening,  transportation,  aiul  information  about  com- 
munitv  services  and  benefits,  along  with  meals  ^ind  social  and  recrea-  , 
tional  activities. 

The  107^  ame^Mlments  nro\  ided  a  separate  and  expanded  authoriza- 
tion for  home-flelivered  ineal^.  Tlie  aonroDriation  for  the  home- 
debvered  nutritional  ser\ices  ua.s  $7)0  million  in  fiscal  year  1980.  with 
statuforv  authority  to  transfer  funds  IWween  the  conirregate  and 
^  home  flellvered  me.ils  proirrams.  Tlie  regulation^  authorize  States  to 
trnn^fer  1.5  percent  or  le«s  of  funds  between  senarate  allotments  for 
ronirrerrnte  find  home-rlelivered  meals  without  nrmr  approval  from  the 
(  ommis«ioner  on  Agincr.  Tlie  Commissioner V  approval  is  required 
^•hen  a  State  agencv  wishes  to  transfer  more  than  this  amount.  The 
rommi^^ioner  would  approve  the  State  acrencv's  request  bv  approv- 
j'>jr  the  State  plan  or  plan  amendment.  Within  the  constraints  imposed 
bv-^ft»^_ State  plan,  the  jifrcentacro  of  nutrition  funds  to  bo  spent  for 
mWH  in  congregate  or  home-delivered 'programs  is  at  the  discretion 
of  the  project  opora'tors.  Some  projects,  narticularlv  those  in  rural 
nrea*?.  may  find  that  f\\6  needs  of  elderlv  persons  in  their.PSA  can  best 
l>o  met  through  ap  expanded  home-delivered  program. 
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F.  T1T1.B  rV"— 4  MuLTivKAR  Strategy  for  Discretionary  Programs 

The  title  IV  research,  training;,  and  demonstration  projects  support 
the  basic  goals  and  function-^  of, thi'  Older  Americans  Act  programs., 
Tliese  provisions,  articulated  in  "title  II  of  the  act,  have  been  aggre- 
gated by  the. AoA  into  four  primarj^  areas, of  responsibility.  Tliese 
areius,  the  basis  upon  which  the  discretionary  programs  have  been 
developed  since  1978  include:  (I)  The  social  integration  of  ulder  peo- 
ple through  policy  development  and  udvocac\  ;  (2)  serving  tho.^e  in 
^eed:  ('i)  long-term  care,  and  (4)  improv  ina  capu(  ity  through  appli- ' 
cation  of  knowledge.  ,  1 

1.  I^OFJCrV'  DRVKr^OPMENT  AND  :|DV0CACY 

The  m'\  White  Ilou.se  (\>nfer('nce  on  Aging  (^IICOA)  scheduled 
Xo\  ember  30  tlirouijh  Det  eml>er  1 ,  will  prov  ide  an  oppoi-ttmity  for  old- 
er Americans  to  help  in  the  forniidation  of  national  policies  which  af- 
fect ohler  persons.  Tlu»  Conference  is  charged  with  priMlucing  a  final 
report  which  expre^si's  a  'S  omj^relrensive  coherent  national  policy  on 
aging  together  with  recommendations  for  implementation  of  the  pol- 
icy.** In  support  of  the  ilisi  retionary  projects  tjoal  of  social  integration 
of  older  people  throiiijh  policv  development,  during  1980  the  AoA  pro- 
vided funds  for  seven  Mini  White  IIou.se  Conferences  in  spwial  areas, 
ol  State  conferences,  and  four  regional  WHCOA  hearings. 

The  AoA  has  also  provided  a  forum  for  luitional  policv  review  in 
areas  of  national  policy  significance  through  national  policy  review 
and  deyelopnient  conferences.  The  objectives  of  these  confei-ences  are : 

— To  review  and  integrate  research  findings. 

— To  review  current  practice. 

— To  dis.seminate  knowledge. 

—To  stimulate  be.st  practice  replication  in  the  public  and  private 
sector ;  and 

— To  provide  new  policy  and  program  options. 

Each  of  the  conferences  involved  the  following  .steps  : 

— Identification  6i  policy  que.st  ions  and  problem.s. 

— Preparation  of  policv  background  papei*s.  ^ 

— Keviewand  critique  by'invite^l  experts;  and 

— Submi.ssion  of  reports  and  recommendations  tx)  AoA. 

AoA  chose  to  use  these  conferences  as  n  vehicle  l)v  vvhicli  a  Federal 
agency  vm\  assemble  the  niost  knowledgeable  indiv  iduals  in^^and  ont  of 
government  to  examine  major  social  policy  problems  of  inunc^ate- 
and  long-range  importance.  Dunng  1980,  the  AoA  funded  yf^uch 
conferences  focusincr  on  varied  issues  to  include  age  <lis(  rimKpation, 
long-term  cjdFS;^  older  women,  abu.se  or  neglect,  and  business  and 
indu.stry.  / 

Also  in  support  of  the  development  of  policv  alternativ  es,  the  AoA 
fimded  national  aging  policv  centers.  The  purpose  of.  these  centers, 
♦  he  mnioritv  of  which  are  baseil  in  academic  in.stitiitions.  is  tn  provide 
i^nterdisciplinary  analytic  approaches  for  six  polhv^  areu.s.  Tlie  areas 
of  concentration  and  their  locations  are:  i 
. — Income  maintenance,  BrnndeialTniversitv.  , 
— Hou<?infir  and  livinir  arrannremonts.  Univex^ity  of  Michip^an. 
-Employment  and  retirement.  T^'niversity  of  Southern  California. 
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— EflMcation,  leisure,  and  continuing  opportunities  for  older  per- 
sons, the  National  Council  on  Airing,  Washin^rton.  D.C  ' 
— Older  women,  the  University  of  Maryland ;  and 
—Health  care  for  the  aging,  Uni^rsity.of  California  at.  San 

Francisco.  '  ' 

These  national  aging  policy  centers  haTONbeen  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  agtrregating  and  synthesizing  both  AoA  and  non- 
Ao^^biresearch  and  demonstration  findings  for  u);e  as  follows: 
—Introduction  of  research  findings  into  teaching  curricula. 
— Defin  ing  future  research  agendas ;  and  \ 
—Incorporation  of  findings  into  governmentdl  progi-ams.  and 
*  examination  for  policy  implications.  \ 
The  AoA's  support  for  advocacy  was  an  outgrpwth  of  the  1978 
amendments-  which  established  State  and  area  agenciqs  as  advocates  for 
older  persons.  The  OA  A  also  requires  that  every  area  agency  on  aging 
spend^^some  funds"  under  title  III  for  legal  services.  AoA  has  imple- 
mente/1  its  services  mandate  in  part  by  attempting  to  meet  the  legal 
needs  of  older  persons  by  counsel  and  representation  ifi  order  to  pro- 
tect their  rights  and  assist  in  obtaining  benefits  and  entitlements.  These 
rights  include  the  riirhts  to  public  benefits,  pensions  and  other  retire- 
ment income ;  rights  to  employment  without  age  discrimination ;  rights 
to  housing  and  health  care:  rights  of  institutionalized  older  persons; 
and  n«rhts  to  alternatives  to  institutionalization. 

Each  State  is  now  mandated  to  have  a  State-administered  long-term 
care  ombudsman  program.  The  ombudsman  program  must  provide  t)ie 
following  services:  / 
— Tnvestirrate  ajjd  resolve  complaints  made  by  dr  on  behalf  of  older 

individuals  who  are  residents  of  longrterm  care  facilities. 
—Monitor  the  development  and  implementation  of  laws,  regulations, 
•and  policies  with  respect  to  lohg-term  care  facilities  in  that  State. 
—Provide  information  as  approprinte  to  public  agencies  n^garding 
the  problems  of  older  individuals  residing  in  long-term  care  facili- 
ties: and 

—Train  volunteers  and  pronriote  the  participation  of  citizen  organi- 

^tjons  to  participate  in  the  ombudsman  program. 
During  1980,  AoA  promulgated  regulations  to  implement  the  advo- 
cacy, legal  services,  and  ombudsman  programs.  The  agency  also  chose 
to  use  part  of  ,tR  discretionarv  re^sources  to  implement  these  require- 
ments. T:ach  State  ^pencv  received  a  grant  to  give  priority  to  develop- 
ing long-term  care  ombudsman  programs  and  to  improving  legal 
w^rvices  for  the  elderly.  States^were  to  use  tliese  di.scretionary  irrants 
for  the  following  purposes :  ^  ^ 

—To  encourage  the  interrelationship  of  the  ombudsman  and  legal 

services  programs  and  improve  their  coordination. 
—To  assure  more  lefral  support  for  the  ombudsman  program,  espe- 
cially in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  institutionalized  elderly ; 
and  ,  ^ 

—To  encourage  tho  increa^fd  use  of  advocacy  by.  nonlawyers  to  serve 
older  persons.  ^  ^ 

•^i.'^  A^^A^*'^"^\"'  ndvocacy  assistance  support  centers  were  funded  by 
the  AoA  to  help  the  meet  their  mandate  to  advocate,  for  older 

persons,  expand  le^al  services,  and  implement  the  long-term  care  om- 
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budsman  program.  These  support  centers  provide  materials,  research, 
and  legal  counsel  to  the  national  aging  network.  Staff  for  the/^enters 
are  experienced  lawyers  and  paralegals  who  design  and  deliver  mate- 
rials and  train  and  support  all  Statfes  in  their  regioniv!  In  the  fiscal  year 
1980  work  plan  and  contract  to  fund  this  plan,  the  AoA  suggested  that 
the  work  of  the  centers  should  include : 
— ^Holding  training  conferences  for  State  legal  services  and 
om,budsman  personnel  to  provide  them  assistance  in  substantive 
areas  such  as  medicare,  food  stamps,  and  age  discrimination. 
—Helping  States  design  statewide  training  programs  for  advo- 
cates, and  training  trainers  in^j^h  Stat©. 
—Providing  counseling  and  materials  on  service  delivery  systems, 
including  model  contracts,  evaluation  instruments,  and  funding 
proposals;  and 

—Providing  analysis  of  law  reform  issues  and  assistance  in  pur- 
suing law  reform  litigation  and  other  remedies  for  elderly  clients 
in  the  courts. 

The  1978  amendments  to  the  OA  A  made  a  change  with  respect  to 
legal  services  to  the  elderly  by  reqtiiriog  that  legal  services  be  added 
to  priority  services  for  which  at  least  50  percent  of  the  area  agencies^ 
•^title  jn^-B  funds  must  be  spent,  and  bv  requiring  that  no  less  than 
$5  riiillion  appropriated  under  section  451  of  the  act  be  used  directly 
for  legal  services  or  to  fiacilitate  the  provision  of  such  services.  AoA 
met  this  mandate  in  1980  with  the  following  efrorts : 

—Grants  to  State  agen'cies  to  provide  specialized  staff  to  develop 
and  support  legal  ombudsman  services  in  each  area  agency  in  the 

>  State. 

— Biregional  advocacy,  assistance  centersr.  to  provide  specialized 
•training  and  technical  assistance  to  each  State  and  arek  agency 
legal  and  ombudsman  program ;  and 

— Grant3  t<j  develop  training  materials  and  research  materials  on 
areas  of  law  of  particular  concern  to  the  elderly. 

2,  SERVING  THOSE  IN  NEED 

The  secomd  part  of  AoA's  evolving  discretionary  frrmts  strategy 
,  is  devoted  to  the  goal  of  "serving  those  in  need.'*  AoA  devoted  some 
fiscal  year  1981  resources  to  this  concept  and  funded  projects  to 
accomplish  the  following: 

— Improve  community-based  services. 

— Strengthen  family  support 

— Reach  out  to  minorities:  and 

—Address  sp^ial  populations  and  special  problems. 

Since  older  persons  are  very  dependent  on  the  neighb6rhood  and  the 
community  for  meeting  basic  needs,  AoA  undertook  several  studies 
to  estimate  the  number  and  characteristics  of  special  retirement  com- 
munities, and  to  examine  problems  of  older  people  in  neighborhoods 
undergoing  revitalizatiop.  These  studies  include  an  endeavor  by  the 
National  Council  on  Aging  to  develop  models  for  senior  centers;  proj- 
ects by  the  Waxter  Center  in  Baltimore,  and  the  Jamaica  Service  Cen- 
ter in  New  York  to  develop  models  for  providing  seryices  for  the  dis- 
abled at  senior  centers;  and  the  operation  of  an  experimental  day  care 
center  program  for  the  at-risk  elderly  by  a  northern  Kentucky  agency. 
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Since  older  peopl,.  report  i)roblen,s  in  securing  ndequfttc  health  cafe. 

..wlK-ate  that  health  care  is  one  of  the  most  frequen 
ie<iuest^  of  older  people.  AoA  fmulcl  mx  research  and  model  proiects 
.im>.s  the  country  to  promote  ;.elf-Uelp  wellness"  an.l  health^oml 
tion  for  pei-sons  over  age  7:..  Two  of  these  studies  are  charged  with 
exannning  and  improving  in-home  care  in  conjunction  with  an  HHS- 
wid..  long-term  care  program  :  Hrandeis  Fniversitv  is  examining  sev- 
SJ'""'  'm  home  care  inclfi.ling  the  effectiveness  of  care  planning, 
whom  pro videi-s  select,  and  the  cost  of  services  provided:  the  Ben- 
jamin Rose  Institute  is  studying  the  effects  of  care  giving  on  families 
who  care  for  older  people  in  their  homes.-  n 

'  T  J^^V'^^j"""'"''"'*'."!''  authorized  State  and  area  agencie,s  to  uU  title 
IW-K^undstoprovi(le  services  to  older  people  residing  inj^oster 
homes.^iousing  facilities,  domiciliary  care,  and  nureing  homes.  AoA, 
consequently,  is  supporting  a  number  of  efforts  to  expand  the  sitpplv 
and  improve  the  services  available,  to  older  people  residing  in  such 
facilities.  For  exam,>le.  over  l.OOn  nutrition  .sites  are  colocated  in  pub- 
lic ahd  specull  housing  settings  and  an  effort  is  underway  whereby 
AoA  and  the  Farmer  s  Home  Adniini.strJition  (FmHA)  are  develop- 
ing nuxlel  congregate  housing  projects  for  older  persons.  FmHA  fiirtds 
are  being  used  to  construct  the  facilities,  while  AoA  funds  are  used 
to  assist  area  agencies  on  aging  to  support  the  .service  components  of 

irriTAT     "iT-  "■il:'"^'^'"  domon.strafion  project  for  which 

FmlTA  has  allo<-ated  $10  million  in  resources  and  AoA,  $2..55  million 
♦  In  the  area  of  strengthening  family  support.  AoA  has  funded  five 
research  proiects  and  eiffht  demonstration  projects  to  work  directly 
with  the  problems  a.s.sociated  with  a.ssisting  the  family  as  the  primary 
care  giver.  Research  is  l)eing  condticted  on  older  people  as  .self-help 
•care  ffivers.  the  use  of  high  .school  sturlents  as  care  givers,  measuring 
intrafamdy  transfers,  and  the  impact  of  .service  providers  on  family 
networks.  , 

The  eight  model  projects  awarded  in  tliis  category  include  a  proj- 
ect to  develo-p  and  rlisseminate  training  materials  directed  at  a.s.si.st) 
ing  adult  children  to'better  care  givers.  Other  projects  are  desiCTiing 
and  te.sting' peer  .support.^sy,stems  and  the  use  of  multidiscipbnary 
teams  to  strentrthen  efforts  of  families  and  friends  as  care  givers  in 
botli  urban  nnd  rural  area.s.  ^ 

During  lORO.  the  AoA  made  a  .special  effort' to  improve*  services 
to  minorities.!  As  described  in  detail  below.  title.VT  of  the  OAA  pro- 
vides direct  grants  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  to  provide  social 
arid  nutritional  services  comparable  to  title,  ITT  .services.  The  AoA 
conducted  a  national  competition  to  permit  a  limited  number  of 
are^i  agencies  fo  implement  special  affirmative  action  of  programs  as' 
part  of  their  emphasis  on  improved  .service  to  minoritie.s.  Four  area 
agencies  were  awanlcd  projects.  Successful  models  derived  from  this 
evperiment  will  be  used  by  AoA  to  imj)rove  the  performance  of  all 
arrencies  providinc  services  to  older  people.  AoA  is  also  conducting 
SIX  proiects  tartreted  at  TTisnanics  as  Ptirt  of  an  Office  of  Human  De- 
velopment Services  rOHDS^  initiative  A  final  part, -of  thj*;  effort 
on  behalf  of  minorities  is, the  cooperative  agreements  between  the 
Ao.\  nn<l  the  following  national"  minority  organizations: 

—The  National  As.sociation  for  Spani.sh-Speaking  Elderly. 
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—National  Center  on  Black  Aged. 

—National  Indian  Council  on  JLging;  and 

—The  Pacific/Asian  Resource  Center  on  Aging.        .     ,    ^  , 

These  organizations  work  directly  with  AoA  regional  offices  to 
assist  State  and  area  agencies  to  improve  services  to  minority  corinf' 
munities.  From  these  projects,  and  other  OAA  funded  researrh 
grants,  the  ApA  hopes  to^  significantly  enhance  knowledge  about 
minority  needs  and  services.*  .  ♦ 

The  AoA  has  also  used  its  discretionary  authority  and  funding  to 
address  a  number  of  special  problems  and  special  population  groups, 

^^Zpive  State  or  afea  agencies  on  aging  Yeceived  awdrds  to  demon- 
strate improved  methods  for  service  delivery  in  rural  areas. 
— -A  research  arrant  was  provided  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  to  study  adaptive  techniques  to  compensate  for  sign 
sensory  impairment,  and  the  foundation  will  produce  a  handbook 
describing  their  work  in  this  area- 
—Funds  were  awarded  to  three  State  and  area  agencies  to  develop 

models  for  meeting  the  needs  of  abused  older  persons. 
Limited  funding  lias  been  provided  to  improve  services  to  mi- 
grants and  refugees,  to  conduct  a  demonstration  project  at  the  Ohio 
State  School.for  the  Deaf,  and  to  hfelp  support  a  number  of  community 
hospice  projects  for  the  terminally  ill. 

3.  RtJRAL-XJKBAN  COST  DrFFERKNTIAL  STUDY 

In  re^ponce  to  an  increa$incr  Concern  about  the  cost  of  providing 
services  to  the  elderly  in*^niral  areas.  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici  in- 
ttoduced  an  amendment  to  the  1978  Older  Americans  Act  durinc:  the 
1978  reauthorizatidn  process  to  provideJnrreaseA  funds  to  rural  areas 
throu^rh  a  weightini?  of  the  State  allotmeSht  formula. 

Senator  Domenici's  amendment  was  passed  bv  the  Senate.  The  con-" 
ference  committee,  however,  retained  the  preexi«?tincr  formuh  and  in- 
serted a  new  subparagraph  (b)  of  section  307 fa)  (2)  of  the  act  re- 
quiring that  each  State  plan  provide  assurances  that  the  Stnte  acency 
will  spend  in  each  fiscal  year,  for  services  to  older  individuals  residing 
in  rural  areas,  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  10.5  percent  of  the 
amount  spent  for  such  services  in  fiscal  year  1978.  Durinj?  the  delib- 
erations on  this  amendment,  conferees  realized  that  information 
about  tHe  differences  in  needs  and  existing  services,  and  the  compara- 
'  bilifcy  of  co^s  of  delivering  services  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  was 
not  a^ilnble.  Consequently,  the  conference  committee  retained  a  pro- 
vision, \9hich  beqame  a  part,  of  the  law,  directinc:  the  Commissioner 
on  Aginfr  to  conduct  a  studv  related  to  the  differences  in  unit  costs, 
service  delivery,  and  acce^ss  between  xural  areas  and  urban  areas,  and 
the  special  needs  of  the  elderly  residinfr  in  rural  areas.  The  law  re- 
quired submission  of  the  report  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  Octo- 
ber 18, 1980.      .  .  .     .  ,   '       ^  ^ 

As  of  March  6. 1980,  the  Administration  on  Amnrr  had  not  started 
the  studv.  This  delav  ww?  one  of  the  issued  addressed  bv  the  commit- 
tee in  a  hearinflr  on  the  *^Tmplementntion  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  j'978,"  which  was  chaired  by  Senators  David  Pryor 
and        V.  Domenici  on  March  24. 1980. 
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Subsequent  to  this  hearing,  the  AoA  developed  a  plan  for  three 
phases  of  the  study  and  began  a  more  intense  bcarch  for  research  pro- 
posals to  fulfill  this  mandate.  An  explanat  ion  of  the  three  phases  and 
the  status  of  each  follows: 

Fka^e  A— A  compilation  of  existing  information  about  unit  costs, 
rural-urban  elderly  differences  in  access  and  services,  and  the  special 
needs  of  the- rural  elderly.  AoA  planned  to  accomplish  thi.^  portion 
of  the  study  using  its  staff  with  the  help  of  con.su Itaiit^.  This  in-house 
collection  of  existing  data  had  not  been  transmitted  to  the  Conffress 
as  of  December  31,  1980.  : 

Phase  //.—An  evaluation  study  to  analyze  existing  datu  on  rural- 
urban  elderly  differences,  and  to  develop  a  re^search  design  for  a  major 
field  itudy  involving  the  collection  of  original  data  Whd  new  informa- 
tion. Phase  II  of  the  study  will  include  a  re\ iew  of  tluWlevant  litera- 
ture, an  annotated  bibliography,  a  report  on  rural-urban  diflFerences 
as  revealed  by  the  exi.sting  literature,  and  an  analysis  oflexisting  data. 
Another  product  of  pha^  II  will  be  a  research  desigi  for  the  field 
study  to  gather  new  information.  .  ^ 

^The  request  for  proposal  for  phase  II  was  not  is.sueVl  until  Sep- 
tember lOftO,  and  the  award  made  to  Econometrics  Inc.,  ik  late  Janu- 
ary 1081.  A  final  rej)ort  on  the  results  of  this  part  of  the  Lidy  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  traasmitt^il  to  Congre.ss.bv*Decemb()r  1981. 
Phase  ///.—A  comprehen.sive  fidld  .studv  of  ruraNurlfein  elderly 

sorviros,  usmg  the  research  design  developed  in  phase  IT.  The  AoA 
had  mtended  to  release  a"request  for  proposal  for  this  .study  by  April 
1  Oft  1  However,  since  the  study  de.sign  is  to  be  one  of  the  pVodncts  of 

the  phas(^  II  contract,  the  initiation  of  this  final  phase  may  be  further 

delayed. 

So  portion  of  tins  mandated  studv  was  completed  iW  the  leffi.sla- 
tlve  deadlfne.  and  as  of  December  80,  im  the  AoA  liad  not  submitted 
a  status  report  to  Contrro.ss  explaining  the  delay.  Furthermore,  it 
appeared  ™hkelv  that  any  substantive  findings  or  results  would  be 
available  for  the-deliberatmn  on  reauthorization  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  in  1981.  ^111"  II 

y  4.  r.ONO'T?:KM  CARE 

.oI^tI'-'"'  -^"-^  •'^  disciotionaVv  program  is  lonjr-torm 

<-aro.  Tins  past  yonr  hns  broucrht  a  coiuTrtod  offort  on  tho  part  of  AoA 

of  onro  for  t  .o  fnnctionallv  tlisahled.  Tl.o  1078  amondinonts  to  the 

raHv  im-apaoit,.  Of  o  dorly.  A  now  .sortioo  (422)  was  addod  to  the 
opislatmn  onftlod  «S„ocinl  Projort.s  in  romprohonsivo  WTo  m 
(  ah;.  Tins  .section  pnintod  tho  rominissionor  autlioritv  to  make 
.^wral  ..rants  to  support  tho  development  of  romprohonsivo  roordi- 
nated  sv.stem.sof  mmiminitvlonff-tormfaro  forold^r  individuals  The 
Key  ('lenient  m  the  rompoiieiit  is  "roinmunitv."  and  the  AoA  Vs  do- 
votm^  snhstanfal  dollars  and  staff  ro.sonrre.s  to  tiho  dovekipmont  of 

r,nn|r.toriTi  rnre.  in  keepinpr  with  the  infeTHTf  (ho  OAA  legislation 
has  heen-rlefinod  l,v  tho  AnA  a.s  health  rare,  .social  .serviro;.  J^^^^nni 
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care  including  .supervision^  troatinont,  or  minor  help  with  e\eryday 
taskh,  provider!  formall}  or  infoiinally  on  n  roturriii^  or  lontinnoiih 
b^is  to  functionally  impaired  inilividualb.  Thih  care  i.s  pjovided  in 
homes  or  other  homelike  settings,  in  the  toinmuiiity  or  in  an  inhtitu- 
tiona/1  Mitting  if  tliat  ih  the  preference  of  the  client  or  the  ineilically 
necessary  option. 

5.  LOXO-TERM  CARE  CKXTERS  AXD  FKLLOWSIIIPS 

The  AoA  detcnnined  that  current  public  policies  and  programs  do 
not  provide  a  rek^nably  lunipnhenMve  and  coc>rdinated  range  of 
comiiiunit}  ba.^ed  services  to  individualh  in  neud  of  long-term  care. 
In  an  effort  to  affect  tlu\se  public  policies  and  prognims  AoA  has 
funded  i>rojects  which  will  Uigin  to  build  a  know  leilge-and-practlce- 
baso  for  the  future:  Long  tenn  care^multidibciplinary^  gerontology 
centers  and  geriatric  fellowships. 

Both  the  centers  and  the  A»llowship  programs  are  expected  to  expe- 
dite the  development  of  staH  resources  and  technology,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  basic  and  applied  research  in  long  term  care. 
The  AoA  de\ eloped  these  programs  \n  response  to  the  pei'ception  that 
he4ilth  and  medical  training  and  research  were  oriental  to  acute  prob- 
IftTiKS  in  an  era  in  uhich  the  incidence  of  chronic  illness  and  functional 
impairment  wen;  rapidlv  inci-easing.  The  determination  was^  made  by 
AoAi  in  conjunction  witli  experts  in  the  field  of  long-term  care,  that  a 
multidisciplinar}  ami  inttMdibciplinai*>"  approacjh  «vas  necessar}  to 
aildre.sa  properly  the  problems  of  chronic  illness  ar»l  functional  im- 
pairment. This  group  also  agreed  that  the  presence  ol  a  Federal  effort 
to  e.stablihh  a  basis  for  multidisciplinar}  staff  de\ elopinent and  basic 
and  applied  research  in  the  tre^itment  of  chronic  impairment  and  func 
^tional  disabilities  was  long  overdue:   ■  * 

Aifa  r^^sult,  the  multidisciplinary  centers  were  planned  with  a 
combined  health/social  servicctf>  approach.  Tho^»nters  have  a  cWrly 
dbfined  relationship  both  with  medical  schools  and  with  conimunity- 
basetl  long  term  care  service  providers.  The  focus  of  this  program  is 
fourfold ! 

—To  enhance  the  education  and  training  of  medical  and  social  serv- 
ice professionals  and  paraprofessiont^ls  regarding  the  long-term 
care  needs  of  the  elderly.  ■  " 

—To.  increase  the  amount  and  quality  of  practice-^oriented  and 
policy  relevant  research  dealing  with  long-term  care  problems. 

—To  facilitate  innovation  and  experimentation  in  long-term  care 
service  delivery  in  an  experimental  environment;  and  > 

—To  disseminate  the  bes^ractice  and  knowledge  through  consulta- 
tion, technical  assistanqp ,  continuing  education  and  training,  and 
public  information:* 
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The  geriatric  fellowship  program  \vas  first  fumled  by  the  AoA  in 
fiscal  year  1979  with  six  grant  Q.\vards  to  support  the  development  of 
multiyear  programs  to  train  18  future  facultv  members.  These  geri- 
atric physicians  will  become  membei*s  of  medical  ^liool  faculties  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  others  in  geriatric  medicine,  and  bMpervibing 
^and  encoursiging  research  and  practical  experiences  related .to-geri- 
atric  care.    .  »    *  ^ 

A  critical  part  of  the  AoA's  long-term  care  effort  is  the  natiotial 
channelmg  demonstration  ^program  which  i3  aimed  at  testing  tho 
extent  to  which  S^te'and  local  governments  and  a^iu  ies  can  develop, 
coordinate,  and  manage  long-term  care  services.  The  channeling  dem- 
onstrations, a  departmental  initiative  which  cuts  acius.s  all  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Scrvicei;^  (HHS),  am  de- 
scribed more  fully  in  chapter  4  of  this  report. 
T 

0.  APPUCATION  OF  KXOWLEDGR  AND  PRACTICE 

The  fourth,  and  final,  component  of  the  AoA's  discretionary 
grants  strategy  is  de  vdted  to  improving  capacity  to  sen  e  older  persons 
or  the  application  of  knowledge  and  practice.  The  capacity,.and,  con- 
ceivably, even  the  willingness  of  families,  community 'agencies.  State, 
and  area  agencies  to  care  for  the  elderly  is  affected  by  the  degree  of 
skill  and  competence  of  the  care  givers.  Since  the  AoA  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  assist  policymakers,  administrators,  and 
service  providers  and  to  provide  improved  methods  for  developing 
and  managing  services,  the  agency  has  commit>ted  education,  training, 
a;^d  research  funds  to  the  development  of  knowledge  through  re- 
search, aggregating  and  organizing  information  for  systematic  distri- 
bution and  to  preparing  users  to  incorporate  knowledge  in  policy 
articulation,  program  implementation,  and  practice. 

One  method  that  the  AoA  has  selected  to  use  in  improving  capacity 
to  serve  older  persons  is  through  preservicc  career  development  and 
preparation.  Title  IV-A  training  funds  arc  used  to  support  the  train- 
ing of  persons  who  are  employed  or  preparing  for  employment  in  the 
field  of  aging.  The  AoA  has  also  indicated  a  commitm(^nt  to  strength- 
ening the  capacity  of  institutions  of  higher  education  to  prepare  per- 
3on3  for. careers  in  aginp  and  toiretrain  persons  alrea^ly  working  with 
older  people.  Tlie  priorities  established  in  career  preparation  for  1980 
arc ;  ^ 

—Policy  formulatiogi,  planning,  and  management. 
—Case  management  or  services  management. 

— Adnriinistration  of  services,  including  health,  mental  health,  legal 
services,  employment  guidance  and  counseling,  home  care,  day 
care,  protective  services,  and  transportation;  and 

—Administration  of  services  to  special  po;^ulations  such  as  minority 
groups,  the  rural  elderly,  the  inner-citi(S;\lderly.  ' 
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7^  MINORI'IT   Rh:»SFL\Il(  lV'  rROOIUM 

The  minoritv  r<»M»ar(  li  asho*  iftte  proj^ram  ^^as  init'uffod  In  the  AoA 
in  n'.sj)onsf  to  the  H)7^  {uiifiulnuMit.^  to  t1i(»  OAA.  T\JL  pi-o^^rrani  pro 
vido.s  Mipport  for  miiioiitv  iii.stitiitioii.^  uiidor  tlu'  aifi^vr  piTpamtion 
pro^^i  aiu.^.  It  alM)  v\\n'i  totl  to  incnsiM*  thr  partk'i[iatioii  of  iniiiority 
scholars  in  tin*  Md  of  a^iii<r  n'st-an  h.  Five  projri't>  ha\('  Ix'rn  fuiuloil 
with  institutions  or  organizations  in  an  otTort  to  rccniit  (jualifiod 
minority  MHMal  s<'it*iiti>ts  and  to  stinuilato  lest  arch  arti\it\  fotni^od  on 
expansion  of  knowled</r  (oi^'crnin^  the  needs  of  rarial  and  ethnir 
nuiioritv  elderlv.  Thfst*  projtMts  inclmle  Asian  PaiMfit^  Americans* 
blacks,  Hispaiiics,  anti  Natne  Americans  and  aini  to  improve  services 
to  meet  thesi*  ^^roups'  needs. 

In  1080,  the  AoA  fuialed  22  continuing  education  and  technical 
assistance  grants  and  contracts.  These  projects  focus  on  the  entire 
national  nctvNork  services  ^\steiu  and  ran^e  from  the  development  of 
mo<lcl  information  s\steins  for  State  and  area  ap'iicie.s  to  the  develop-  ' 
ment  of  curricula  on  serving  rrunorities.  Under  this  nibric,  projects 
have  also  lx»en  funded  in  the  areas  of  lonf^-terin  care,  in-home  services, 
senior  centers,  health  promotion,  and  couiii^olin^?. 

Re^jional  etlucation  and  training  programs  (RETP's)  were  devel- 
oped in  each  of  the  lO'Fetleral  regions  during  19^0.  The  ^on]  of  this 
pro^''ram  is  to  footer,  on  a  regional  Imsis,  a  coordinated  approach  to 
education  a.i<l  trainint;  1>\  pn>niotin^  greater  undeiMtandiii^?  and  co- 
-ordination anion;;  hi^ht'i  education  institutions,  State  and  area  apen-* 
cies  on  a^rin^  and  local  service  providers.  It  is  Ao.V\s  hope  that  such 
an  approadi.  over  a  multivear  developmental  period,  will  result  in  a 
more  ttflTicicnt  use  t)f  the  limited  edut  ation  and  traininjr  funds  available 
botli  from  the  6\\  and  from  other  sources.  Under  this  program,  the 
'  RKTP's  are  chargjed  to: 

— 0)n"#ne  reguFar  regi(jinal  conferences  to  bring  together'representa- 
tives  from  higher  edu<  ation  institutions.  State  and  area  agencies 
and  s*»rv  iie  pn>v  iders  to  disc  uss  common  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties. 

— Convene  regional  research  utilization  and  dissemination  confer- 
ences around  content  areas  of  interest  to  both  academic  and 
practitioners.  '  ,  .  . 

— Prepare  inventories  of  all  education  and  training  resources  avail- 
able in  the  region  and  de\elop  procedures  for  }>etter  utilization  of 
thest^  resources;  and  .... 

— Act  as  a  reirionaPd^ltTin^rhouse  for  gathering  and  disseminating 
educational,  training,  and  technical  assistance  materials. 

■      G.  DiSASTKU  RkmEK— A  DiFKKllKXT  HsK  OF  PlSCRETIOXARY  Fl'NDS 

The  AoxV  also  has  authority  io  use  discfvtionary  funds  for  disaster 
relief.  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1074  provides  for  assistance  by  the 
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Fnloral  GovorniiH'nt  to'Stato  and  local  g()vei  nni.>nt.s  in  cam-inir  out 
thoir  n-sponsiLJitics  to  alleviate  s.ifrerin^  and  .iamage  icsuUmir  from 
fnajoi-  disaht<  !-s  or  (Mnergencie.s  sti.  li  as  Imrriraiics.  toniados,  snow- 
storms fiiv..  etc.  The  OAA  autliorixt..s  tlip  AoA  to  ivimlmrse  a  State 
tor  fUM.K  that  it  makes  available  to  area  agencies  for  delivery  of  social 
s<'rvices  .lurinir  a  major  <!isastpr.  TliPso  fun.is  are  to  he  taken  fi»om  the 
AOA  s  title  I\  discretionary  funds.  During  fi.scal  year  VJU)  food, 
clotlung,  am!  shelter  weiv  prov  i.ied  to  di.siwter  victims  in  Ohio.  'Wa.sh- 
ingtoii,  N«'hra>kti.  Wif^onhin.  and  Alabama. 

H.  Trn.K  V  -Skmoi;  ("ommlmtv  Skrvk  k  Empi.ovmk.vt  Pno«:R.\M 

\A'frn\  authority  and  funding  for  the  .senior  commiinify  J-rvice  em- 
ployment program  fSCSKP)  i:,  under  title  V  of  the  OAA  The  i)ro- 
giam  IS  implemented  l.y  thy  Department , of  I.ahor  through  tlie  Office 
of  National  Programs.  Older  Worker  Work  (Jroup,  P:mprovment  and 
1  raming  Administration.  Fuii4s  for  the  .SCSEP  are  awarded  to  eiglit 
national  organizations  ajid  all  State  gove^Pnmeiits  whicli  in  turn  pro- 
mote the  creation  of  part-time  jobs  in  community  .service  activities- 
ror  lovv  income,  |)er.son.-,  over  t  be  age  of  5.").  ' 

The  1978  amendments  (Public  Law  Or.-ITS)  to  the  OAA  made  a" 
iimnlHT  of  signiiicaut  changes  in  tlie  .SCSEP  and  redesignated  title 

I. \  ot  the  act  as  title  V.  .Major  changes  in  the  law  and  the  proWd 
regulation.s  include:     ,  '     '  ■ 

-  -V  ivcpiirement  for  ivtortM  ooperat  ion  among  all  project  sponsor's. 
—An  HicivaM'  in  the  |)i  ivate  or  other  un.subsidi/ed  placement  coal  to 

at  least  1.')  peirent.  ^  . 

--.V  n-orderingof  the  priorities  for  enrollnifnt. 
—A  State  ivsideiuy  ref|uiivment. 

-An  increase  in  income  eligibility  level  to  .125  percent  of  the 

poverty  guideline. 
-A  provision  to  ailovy  project  spon.sors  to  establish  a  time  limitation 

on  enrollment  with  written  authorization  from  the  Assistant 

Secretary. 

--A  st  ricter  limitation  on  payment  of  Federal  funds  into  retirement 

fund  for  enrol  lees;  and 
-An  increa.«e  to  T-".  i.ercent  of  that  share  of  Federal  funds  that  mu.st 
bo  ii.se^  for  wages  and  frinfre  l)enefits  for  enrollees, 

i".-'  i"  .'"'P'.'''"^"^  ^'"s  «ere  publishwl  on  March  25, 
mo  (vol  4;,.  Federal  Register,  p.  hm),  with  public  comments  on 
the  propa.ed  rulemaking  due  on  or  before  May  27,  1080.  This  notice 
cri'rT"^;'-  ""''"Iking  (XPRM)  was  to  feilse-tH^.Ks  for  the 
•    To-V  '"^  'll^^O  HI  cfTect  since  the  beginning  of  the  program 

in  10(fi.-SmcethiittTrne.  funding  and  j.articipants  had  grown  almost 
fmirfol.L  Tbe-fuiml>er  of  grantees,  in  1980  was  nearly  12  times  the 
iiumbiirrriA9,(,  and  grants  were  available  Iwth  to  units  of  government  ' 
-M<l  privaTfi  nonprofit  organizations. 


•  The  proposeil  nile^  woa^  IjUmhI  botlvon  the  new  roqiui-emonts  from 
the  1978  amemlmenU  and  tlui  Department  of  Label's  (DOL)' experi- 
ence with  thih  program.  That  exr)erience>  \\s  well  tus  the  p^opo^e(l 
rules,  \\ero'*HhorouglJ>  examined  by  tlie  ohler  uorker  work  ^^roup 
j>taff  of  the  EmVl<*}»'^^^t  and  Trailiitig  Adniinistnition  and  a  sf)e- 
cuilly  fonnod  project  hponscjrs*  wcjrk  ^ouij.  Asa  reMilt  of  thi^  early 
input,  it  wa^  DOI/A  Ijoih'  tliafe  the  propoheij  ndes  would  be  acceptable 
to  siKiiiMiring  organlzatiun^,  Stato  ^^pvcrnment.s,  and  other  Fedejnil 
ageni  ii?s  tfnfl  (jlder  workers,  cuuhrU'  immediatelv' used  by  the  injtjjle- 
i»ieiutin«^  agencies;  and  wouKl  roqiiin'  little  or  no  re\ irtio^jefore  fiilffi 
publication. 

Althouj^b  the  nmndatorv  tumiiK^nt  period  on  the  XPRM  closed  in 
Mav  VM>,  RH  of  January  ftSl,  final  rules  had  not  l>een  published  by 
DOL.  H^^peated  m(|yiri^v^  frcjin  DOL  ha\e  elicited  the  same  response: 
"Althou^^h  the  regidations  are  sij^nificant'Mhey  are  not  Wjor  and 
htJiff  reMjurcej>  to  finali/e  the  re^^dationh  have  not  been  available," 

Grants  totaling  $2j8.8  million  to  support  52<2S0  part-time "^com-' 
munit  \  >i»r\ico  jobs  for  pjDor  persons  age  5.5  and  over  were  awarded 
to  eigiit  iiational  organi/ations  and  all  5^ato  governments  by  Secre- 
tary of  lijibor  Ray  Marshall  in  early  July  1980. 

At  the  tiuie  of  relea.se,  Secretary'  Slarshall  indicate<l  thattJie  funds 
would  cover  the  12-month  period^!  July  1080  throtigh  Jime  1081,  and 
that  the  program  would  ojKjrate  in  every  State  and  territory. 

Eight    national    organi/iitions    (headquartei^s    in  parentheses) 
receive^l  grants  totaling  $198.5  million: 

—Green  Thumb,  Inc.  (Washington,  D,C.),  an  arm  of  the  National 
Farmers'  rfiion,  $76.7  milfion.  ^ 

—National  Council  on  tlie  Aging  (WashinMon,  D.C.),$22  million. 

—National  Council  of  Seniot  Citizens  (Washington,  I).C.)»  $^3.2 
million.        >      *  ^  =  y 
„   -National  Retired  Teachers  Association/American  Association  of 

*  Retinjrl  Persons  (Washington,  D.C.),  ^32.2  million. 
-  —U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service  (Washington, 
D.C.),  $15.4  million. 

—National  Center  on  Black  Aged  (Washington^D.C),  $2,4  million. 

—National    .Association    Pro   Spanish-Speaking   Elderly  (Los 
Angeles,  Calif.),  $2.4  million. 

—National  Turban  Leaguo  (New  York  City,  N.Y.),  $4.2  million. 

In  addition  to  tlie  ij^rftnts  to  the  eight  national  organization's,  $59.8 
mlljion  was  provided  to  the  State  and  territorial  governments  to 
create  SCSF.P  jobs.  Se\en  States  chose  to  assign  responsibility  for 
operatiug  their  State  SCSEP  grants  to  one  or  more  of  the  eight  na- 
tional organizations.  Those  States  include  .Mabamiu  Ftorida.  lOvqsas, 
New  Hampshire^  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and' 
Puerto  Rico.  '  1      .  . 

SCSEP  workers  fill  part-time  jobs  at  senior  citizen  centers,  ^hopls, 
lio.^pitals,o  programs  f(jr,the  handicapped,  fire  prevention  progran^s, 
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l)eautinration,  conservation  and  restoration  projects.  The  participants 
must  be  paid  iro  less  than,the  Feileral  or  State  minimum  waire  or  the 
loohl  pivvaihnjr  rate  of  pay  for  ^milar  employment,  whichever  is 
luffher.  1  hevcE/eive  annual  physical  examinations,  personal  and  job- 
iplate<l  counsel  I  nf(,  job  training  if  necessary,  and  in  some  cases,  place- 
^'oaal'"'"  regular  unsuhsidized  jobs.  Participants  may  work  up  to 
l,dOO  hours  per  year  and  average  2(>-25  houi-s  per  week. 
.1  '^fn-r^i"^^' '°  -"^  "i"  persons  working- in  the  prograiii  during 

tlie  19(0-80  program  year,  80  percent  were  over  the  age  of  60,  and  65 
percen  were  women  More  than  30  percent' of  the  participants  are 
muiority  group  membei-s  and  about  60  ^percent 'have  less  than  a  high 
school  education.  Approximately  50  percent  of  the  workers  are.in  jobs- 

r&'?Y  ir''"r.  "'''""'y  (""''•itio'^  progi-ams,  outr^^ach'and 
referral,  health  and  home  care  vfranhportation,  etc.)  ;.48  percewt  of  the 

•     larg^e'"f  ''''''''^ P"""^'^'^  sorvicei  tf  tfe  c« 

.  The  SOSEP  ha^  'both  an  urban  and  rural  focu^  and  three  of  the 
eight  national  sponsors-Green  Thumb,  the  Forest  SpJviJe  and  the 
N.^{onal   >nter  on  Black  Aged^perat^  primarily^ rura  areas 

The  follOWlnir  tab  PS  oHvo  O  Krooi;rlr.„r^  •         ,  ^X^' . 


Tk  7, AK«=u— yirerai§  pnmanly  in  rural  areas 
Ae  following  tables  give  a  breakdown  of  dollar  allocations  by  Ste 

'    '  '  ' 
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SCSJP  FOR  1980-81  PROGRAM  YEAR--STATE  AUOCATIONS 
Uiend:  A-CrNn  Thumb.  &-NCOA.  C-N(Sd*  D-^RTA/AARP.  E-For«t  ServK«.  F— NCBA.  G— Spanish.  H— Urban  Uaiut 


H '  Govemof's  shara 


Alabama  a  -i.. 

AlatWl  „  

'rtna  ;  

Arkanut  ^  

California  ,  

Colorado   

Connadj^ut. .  j^. .  .i .  r.  , 

Ditawari  

t  DIttrict  of  Columbia  i  

Florida:  

iGiorila   

Guam,  

Hawaii  ,  :  

Idaho  i 

iUinoii..'  

Indiana  

lowa..>  ,  « 

KanttiT.  

Kintucky  , 

Louisiana  y.  

M^ina  ,  

KWJyland  

Maaiachussttt  

MIcWian  

Sinntiota  ,  
i        sj   ,  

ERLC 


J524:074 
0 

85,540 
2,996,980 
2.205,743 
475,828 
-140,794 
0 

882,825 
3.021,706 
1.109.636 
*  0 
0 

183.939 
3,S42,823 
3.226.S39 
1.141.894 
1.722,569 
1.743,978 
t.  021, 371 
167,536 
309.443 
854.668 
3,018,362 
3.529.637 
423,888 


}340,335 
0 

1.474,051 
0 

3.549.902 
0 
0 
0 
0 

350.561 
-  448,433 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

809.975 
413.301 
.  920.777 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


(1.982,060 
0 
0 
0 

4.345.70r 
674.666 
1.926,172 
0 

495.461 
1.420,633 
0 


,0 
0 
0 

J788,503 
X  244.043 
304,278 
0 
0 

29,888 
4.544.821 
1.990,793 
0 

*  0 
219.559 
1. 103.'313 
332.514 
856.263 
0- 

690.657 
587,301 
172,481 
0 

383.923 
848,409 
0 
0 


«U58,989 
0 

395.311 
375.  190 
.1.946.780 
391^926 
9.196 
0 
0 

*49.628^ 
400,158* 
0 
0 

500.087 
195, 379 
78,149 
0 
0 

331,011 
336,869 
41.407 
0 
0 

431.028 
562.436 
643,687 


S467.042 
0 
0 
0 

0* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

286^752 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Oo 

0 
0 

354.716 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

437.029 


0 
0 
0 
0 

t587.567 
0 
0 

*  0 
0 

291.177 


0 
0 

267.938 
0 
0 

335,638 
0 

299.971 
0 
*  0 
0 
0 

>  0 
0 


.  0 
0 
0 

'0 
0 

S349.320 
0 
0 
0 

235.554 
0 
0 
0 

297.709 
299.953 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.  0 
300.012 
0 

458,831 
0 


A077,500 
1,072.000 
'  601,093 
725,327 
4.421,258 
.  517,302 
673.518 
1,072.000 
278,826 
2.987,722 
1,218,426 
536,000 
1.072,000 
278. 4?5 
2, 351,757 
1.256.319 
773.064 
599,793 
973,663 
958.977 
.  338,799 
'  833. 128 
1.461, 132 
1,816,690 
953,212 
709.690 
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Mtbmkt           1  ; ilu'm  X   1i  2 

NiwHimpthitt  -    aa"!?!  o  2 

!f«if.'IS;::.-:   U75,3Z2 

K.Vtt'te;;.:::;:::::::           'f'-gj  3.3«.«j 

.  |:5»;J|>  '."..^o 

ItltUnd    Jt*—          ^^^J  S  , 

{;||  ..S;^^ 

Miiiid.:;::::::::::;::::::::-"-  '"-^^  o 

V'a--                                          2,271,563  W.M  0 

S!!=E=  II 

c   -      o    \    g  S 

NJt«>n*l  total!                             76.704.525  21.962.773  43,216,799 


810.266 

till 

544,903 
339,199 
0^ 

'415,606 
2. 223.534 
0 

,168,777 
2, 375, 227 
'404. 948 
517,481 
1,128, 924 
1.006,730' 
703.096 
501. 103 
187.252 

0 

2. 161,  783 
0 
0 
0 

859, 450 
941.024 
0 
0 

172.331 
0 
0 


32. 


25/.  958 


511,947 

•  182.792 

25. 288 
170. 144 
179.374 
0 

507, 149 
0 

1.574.602 
14.942 

88.193 
99.995 
743. 727 
301.113 
102. 287 
0 

275.913 
50, 576 
474.606 
126,435 
577.354 
n  1,459 
0 

379, 138 
608,645 

•  315,993 
427,378 
244,870 

*•  0 
0 

15, 439,149 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

423,234 
0 
0 

^  0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

409.492 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2,  378;  26b 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

299.985  ' 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

^  0 

0 

299.995 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2,382,271 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0. 
349,266 
0 

423,235 
0 
P 

.  497, 157 
0 
0 

365, 700 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

^99.990 
^0 

300.021 
0 
0 

4,176, 748 


1.359.  797 
279.050 
<31.385  ' 
^78. 415 
279, 0)5 

1,640.  270 
284, 245 

4.355,894 

1,  448.  828 
278.275 

2,  692,  430 
834, 003 
617,500 

3.302.980 
647.  171 
278.  755 
728.292 
278.505 

1, 233.  797 

2. 834. 645 
278. 4S5 
278.  764 
536.000 

1, 138,  215 
802. 167 
^,614 

1. 187.944 
278.415 
<  539,000- 
538.000 

59,8U,512* 


V 
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SCSEP  FOR  1930-31  PROGRAM  YEAR 
[Total  Statt-by-StatQ  allocations  and  auttu}rU8d  participant  lavals) 


SUta 


Allocation 


*  Numbar  of 
participantj 


Stata 


Allocation 


NumtMr  of 
participants 


Alabama   K  650, 000 

Alask*   1,  072, 000 

Afuona^   2, 559. 000 

AfkanMS   4,386,000 

California   20, 30F,  000 

Colorado   2.  394, 000 

Connecticut   3, 099, 000 

OeUwara   1.072.000 

Diit/tct  of  Coiumbia   1,  487, 000 

Florida   13.353.000 

•  Gaoriia   5.  403,XXX) 

Guam   536,000 

Hawaii   1.  072.000 

Idaho....,-..'   1,182,000^ 

Illinois  *   10,252,000 

Indiana   6.  774. 000 

Iowa   3, 330, 000 

Kansas   2,6  8  000 

Kantucky   4.904,000 

Uulsiana   4, 189,000 

tfaint   1.641.000 

Maryland   3,499,000 

MMsictiusatts   6,376,1300 

Mkhlian  :  8,232.000 

Minnwou:   6,499,000 

Mississippi   3, 130, 000 

Missouri.   6.540,000 

Montana   1,631,000 

Nabraska   2,061.000 

Ntvada   1, 182,4300 


941   N«w  H^mpshira   1, 123.000  227 

217   NewJtrsay   8. 004.000  1,619 

518   NawMaiico   1,207.000  244 

988  N«w  York   19, 076. 000  3, 858 

4,106   North  Carolifta   6,254,000  1,265 

484   North  DakoU   1.561,000  316 

627  Ohio   11.  382,000  2,302 

217  Oklahoma   4,059,000  *  821 

301   Orecon   3,687,000  '  746 

2.701   Pennsylvania   14,^448,000  ■  2,922 

1,093   PuartoRico   2,753,000  557 

108  Rhoda  Island   1. 357. 000  274 

217  South  Carolina   Jr«0,000  631 

239  South  DakoU^  ./^836.000  371 

2.074  Tannessaa...  J     5.  115.000        "  1.035 

1,370  Taias  4.  12.911.000  2.621 

•674   UUh   1.591,000  321 

538   Varmont   1.406,000  .  <  284 

992   Viriinia   5.448,000  1,102 

847   Virtin  Islands   536,000  108 

332  Wishlntton   3.444,000  '  697 

708  WastViriinU   2,947.000  5* 

1,290  Wisconsin   6,841.000  1,383 

1,665  Wyomini...-.   1,  182,000  239 

1.315  American  Samoa  :  536,000  108 

633  Trust  Tarritory  of  the  Pacif- 

1,323     icIsUnds   536,000  108 

330  -   

417         .Total  ^-..y  '258,324,000  52,250 


The  second  continuin^c  resolution,  sifjned  into  law,  jay  President 
Carter  on  December  16,  1980  (Public  Law  96-536),  in{^luded  an  in- 
crease of  $10  million  over  the  administration's  fii>cal  year  1981  budiJet 
request,  and  $10.2  million  over  the  1980  funding  level  for  the  SCSEP. 
This  increase  was  provided  by  the  House  of  Representatives  during 
their  deliberations  on  the  Department  of  l^abor  and  Health/and 
Human  Services  1981  appropriations  bill  ( H.  Kept.  96-1244) . 

Since  the  program  is  p1*imarily«  for\fard-fund6d,  with  a  program 
y^r  from  July  1  to  Jifhe  30,  the  funding  increase  k  expected  to  ex- 
paiB  the  program  from  the  current  level  of  52,250  jobs  to  54,200. 
The-'fiscai  year  1981  appropriations  also  included  an  increase  of  $8.7 
million  to  provide  for  higher  mipimum  wage  costs  but  this. is  offset 
by  a  reduction  of  $8.5  million  to  reflect  the  fact  that  4,750  of  these 
jobs  were  funded  for  17  months  in  the  1980  appropriations  act. 

The  House  committee  included  language  in  the  \yi\\  earmarking 
80  percent  of  the  appropriation*^  for  national  contracts.  TJiis  language 
created  a  discrepancy  between  the  law  and  the  appropriations  meas- 
ure. The  1*978  amendments  to 'the  OA  A  directed  more  lob  slots  to 
State  governments  by  chancing  the  allocation  formula  and  stipulating 
that  anv  additional  funding  in  succeeding  fi.scal  vears  would  be  al- 
lotted at'  .*55  percent  for  the  States  and  46  percent  for  the  national 
.orir^nizations.        •  ^'    ^        v  ^ 

Whf^n  votin/f  on  the  continuing  ro5?olutions.  th<*  Sennfe'  Apnror^ria- 
tions  Committee  di.d  not  pror)0«^o  nn  iiicrclps^  for  title  V  hut  supported 
the  $10  rnillion  added  by  tbe  House  of  Iteoresentatives.  ^ 

As  of  Berember  31.  1080.  confusion  surrounding  nlJocation 
formula  still  existed.  The  matter  was  reftin^  to  lX)T/<?  Office  of 
the  Solicitor;  re.solution  'on  the  allocation  formula  is  expected  crarly 
in  1081. 
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^^,.1.  Title  VI— Grants  to  Indian  Trx^  for  Social  and 
^  Nutritional  Services 

QK%^^®^^  ^"1®'?^,™.?^  ^  ^•^^^  Americans.  Act  (Public' Law 
y&-47^)  created  title  \  I,  a  new  direct  frrant  program  to  Indian  tribal 
organizations  for  older  Indfens.  The  purpose  of  this  title  was  to  pro- 
mote  the  delivery  of  social  and  nutritional  services  comparable  to 
those  services  provided  through  the  Stete  and  community  programs 
on  aging  under  title  III.  Under  this  new  title,  tribal  organizations 
would  be  eligible  to  apply  for  direct  funding  to  pay  the  costs  of 
Pf?^aj^  social  and  'nutritional  services  to  Indians  aged  60  and 
older.  These  funds  could  also  be  used  for  the  acquisition,  alteration, 
or  renovation  of  multipurpose  senior  centers. 

The  law  required  the  AoA  to  promulgate  regulations  to  implement 
this  title  within  90  days  of  enactment.  However,  the  AoA  did  not 
publish  the  proposed  regulations  until  December  5,  1979,  13  months 
after  enactment  o^Ohe.law.  An  additional  7  months  passed  before 
final  regulations  were  forthcoming. 

During  tlie  comment  period,  the  AoA  conducted  nine  public  hear- 
ings at  sites  located  in  seven  Federal  jpgions.  Approximately  200 
representatives  of  Indian  tribes,  State  and  area  a^ncic^n  aging,  and 
national  organizations  testified  or  submitted  written  comments  on  the 
proposed  regulations.  ThrouVrhout  the  comment  period,  xioA  staff  con- 
sulted ^ith  national  organizations  and  Federal  agencies  including 
the  National  Indian  Council  on  Aging  (NICOA),  the  Admini'^tration 
for  Native  Americans  (AXA).  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  and 
the  Bureau #f  Indian  Affairs  (BTA).  Tlie  final  regulations, published 
on  July  18,  198a^oV  45,  Federal  Register,  p.  48380),  reflected  the 
comments  of  the  various  agencies  consulted. 

Concurrent  with  the  development  of  the  tUle  VI  i4gulations,  the 
A<jA  wa§  developing  regulations  fpr  title  III,  grants  for  State  and 
commimity  programs  on  aging.  Filial  reflations  for  the  title  III  pro- 
grams were  published  on  March  31,  19^0  (vol.  45.  Federal  Register,  p. 
21126).  Since  many  of  the  provisions  in  title  III  were  incorporated 
into  the  final  regulations  for  title  VI.  the  AoA  insisted  that  the  man- 
^  date  to  publish  title  VI  reflations  90  days  after  enactment  of  the  law 
was  impossible  and. would  have  resulted  in  inconsistencies  between 
the  two  programs.  The  AoA  consequently  published  the  title  VT  regu- 
lations 4  months  after  issuance  of  final  rules  for  title  III,  18  months 
later  than  required  bv  concessional  mandate. 

The  OAA  establishes  the  gent^ral  relationship  between  titles  III 
and  VT  in  the  statement  of  purpose  for  each  title.  In  the  statement  of 
purpose  for  title  III.  State  and  area  aijenciej?  are  char^red  with  the 
responsibility  of  planniag  and  providing  social  and  nutrition  ser\ices, 
including  inultipurpose  senior  centers,  to  help  "secure *and  maintain 
maximum  independence  and  dicrnitv  in  a  home  environment  for  older 
individuals."  Section  601  of  title  VI  states : 

is  the  purpose'  of  the  title* to  promote  for  Indians  the 
delivery  of  social  services,  iftcludinsr  nutrition  services,  that 
are  comparable  to  services  provided  under  title  TIT. 

The  AoA  anatvzed  the  relationship  between  the  provisions  of  Jtitle 
III  and  title  VT  and  detenftirted  that  the  title  III  objective  to. assure 
•  maximiim  independence  and /well  being  for  all  older  persons  is  equally 
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valid  for  title  VI.  The  unique 'characteristic,  6f  title  VI  ib  that  it  is 
designed  to  accomplish  these  goalb  for  older  Indians  through  direct 
Federal  grants  to  eligible  India^  tribal  organization^,  ratKer  than 
through  State  and  area  agencies. 

While  the  two  titles  parallel  one  another  *the  AoA  ^a*,  cautious 
'  not  to  extend  the  parallelism  too  far.  Following  the  guidance  pro\  ided 
by  the  public  hearings,  and  written  comments  on  the  regulationft,.the 
AoA  recognized  the  unique  cultural  differences  of  tjie  Indian  popula- 
tion and  the  frequent  necessity  to/propose  choices  for  the  special  cul- 
tural needs  of  older  Indians.  ,  v 

Section  604  of  the  act  establishes  specific  relationships  between  the 
service  re>quiVements  for  titles  III  and  VI  which  includes:^ 

—Full  compliance  by  title  VI  grantees  with  certain  title  III  require- 
ments concerning  the  acquisition,  alteration,  or  renovation  of  mul- 
^  tipurpose  senior  qenters;  and  • 

—The  provision  of  nutrition,  legal,  and  ombudsman  services  under 
title  VI  to  be  delivered  or  made  a^^ailable  "substantially  in  com- 
pliance" with  the  provisions  of  title  III. 
A  question  arose  during  the  development  of  the  title  VI  regulations 
as  to  tbe  rueahing  of  j'sUbstantially  in  compliance.''  The  AoA  chose  to 
interpret  this  phrase  to  mean  that  tribal  organizations  under  title  VI 
need  meet  only  certain  essential  requirements  for  service  delivery.  In 
those  cas^s  in  which  tkle  III  requirements  for  nutrition,  legal,  and 
ombudsman  were  omitt&d,  the  AoxV  determined  that  the  special  nature 
of  services  for  Indians  under  title  VI  made  the  title  III  requirements- 
inappropriate  or  overly  burdensome. 

The  title  VI  regulatio^^  also  omitted  several  o^  the"  title  III  service 
delivery  requirements -includini;  the  preference  for  those  with  greatest 
economic  or  social  needs  and  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  service  delivery  systein*.iFhe  ApA,  following  congres- 
sional intent,  drafted  regulations  which  provided  ^considerable  flexi- 
bility to  tribal  organizations  in  ad>nini.sterifig  this  new  title.  These 
regulations  specify  only  those  services  which  must  comply  with  certain 
title  III  service  requirements  and  allow  tribes  the  flexibility  to  provide 
other  services  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  cultural«Ket*ting. 

Fle2cibili||r  was  also  provided  in  the  title  VI  regulations  in  three 
basic  service 'categories  ijtiutrition,  legal,  and  ombudsman  services.  The 
major  chanfres  from  title  III  consist  of : 

—The  addition  of  a  nutrition  requirement  that  special'means  be  pro- 
vided which  meet  the  particular  health,  religious,  cultural,  and 
dietary  needs  of  individual  older  Indians;  and 
—The  inclusion  of  legal  ahd  ombudsman  services  for  the  selection 
of  providers  with  expertise  in  arenas  of  law  affectini?  older  persons 
and  the,demon.strated  capacity  to  effectively  deliver' legal  services 
to  older  persons. 

The  final  title  VI  regulations  clarified  the  <lefinition  of  tribal  orga- 
nization and  further  explained  tribal  eligibility  and  tribal  selection  by 
older  Indians'  The  definition  o£  "tribal  organization^'  used  in  the  reg- 
ulations was  taken  from  th^  Indian  Self  Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Aft.  This  definition  permits  threp  types  of  tribal  organiza- 
tions to  apply :  '     ^  »  *  "         -  • 
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—The  recognized  governing  body  of  a  tribe. 

— Anv  legally  established  organization  of  Indians  which  is  con- 
trolled, sanctioned,  or  chartered  by  a  governing  body;  or 

-^ne  indi viduaMemocraticaUjjelectexi^^  the  adul^membeps^f-the" 
Indian  community  served  by  the  organization.! 

Both  the, act  and  regulations  further  provided  t/iat  an  (ft-ganization 
may  perform  services  benefiting  more  than  one  tribe,  with  the  approval 
of  each  tribe  to  be  served. 
^    The  law  specifies* that  tribal  organization  may  not  receive  funds 
from  both  titles  III  and  VI  for  the  duration  of  a  ^nt.  Therefore,  each 
Indian  tribe  was  encouraged  to  decide  which  type  of  organization  could 
best  serv^lhe  older  members  of  the  tribe.  Since  title  III  social  seryices 
are  not  provided  to  tribal  organi;iations,  but  rather  to  individual^lderj 
persons,  the  reflations  clearly  stipulated  that  a  Iribal  orgai\izatioi? 
providing  services  under  both  titles  III  and  YI  must  take  whatever" 
steps  ne<!Qssary  to  insure  that  the  same  individuals  do  not  receive  serv- 
ices under  both  titles.  Additionally,  if  tribal  organizations  do  receive- 
funds  under  both  titles;  the  funds  must  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  titles  under  which  those  funds  are 
received  and  costs  must  be  allocatM  for  any  shared  equipment  and 
facilities.  I 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  an  initial  allbcation  of  $6  million  was  provided 
for  title  VI.  Grantees  were  requiiW  to  provide  nutrition  and  legal 
services,  and  to  insure  that  inf6rn?ation  and  referral  services  were 
readily  available.  If  the#is  a  long-term  care  facility  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  tribal  organization,  then  an  ombudsman  program  must 
be  established.  ^  .  . 

T7-Pi^^5^  ^^'^  months  of  1980,  and  prior  to  allocation  of  the  title 
vT  funds,*the  AoA  attempted  to  contact  alt  federally  recognized  tribes. 
Approximately  500  tribes  were  invited  to  apply  for  this  direct  funding. 
A  total  of  86  formal  applications  were  submitted  to  the  AoA.  These 
applications  were  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  representatives  from  agencies 
with  speciafl  Indian  programs  and  85  grants  were  awarded  to  tribal 
organizations  representing  more  than  20,000  older  Indians,  The  awards, 
were  made  not  only  for  service  to  elderly  Indians,  but  also* to  develop 
the  capacity  pf  the  grantee  organizations  to  provide  service  to  older 
Native  Americans.  •       •  * 

J.  Older  Americans  Act  Fvkdisq 

1.  FISCAL  TE^^R  1980  APPlROPRI^VTrONS 
• 

*  Fiscal  year  1980  appropriations  (Public  Law  9&-123)  for  OA  A 
programs  provided  an  increase  of  $150  million,  a '16-percent  increase 
over  the  T979  funding  level.  Additional  funding  was  necessary  for 
htates  to  comply  with  the  expanded  mandates  of  the  1978  amendments, 
I  hesG  new  mandates  include  ^irect  grants  for  Indian  tribes,  a  nutri- 
tion program  providing.federallv  funded  home-delivered  meals,  and 
prohibiting  the  use  of.  nutrition  funds  for  supportive  services  effec-  . 
hve'^n  fiscal  year  1981.  Highlights  of  the  fiscal  year  1980  fundW 
increases  include:*     ^       .  ^      ^  .  ^ 

onVutJJVJ^^*  tpprdpriatlons  for  fi«cal  yctrs  ifiSa-Sl  and  fiscal  ycaw  I9ee-fil  an 


} 


—Title  ril-H,  s^ocial  .servia*^:  A  $50-milH()n  increase  to  maintain 
social  5>er\  uie^  at  the  lOTf)  level,  to  proviife'transportation  services, 
M^nior  centel^,  and  other  sui)i)orti\e  actiutie^  to  the  nutrition 
program,  anQ  to  begiFToTrjfnpeiisal e  fnrthr  iisTrri-rctrr  If^H-^ti^- 
hibition  on  the  u^e  of  nutrition  fundh  for  supportive  activities. 

—Title  V,  c(]niiuiinitv  service  eni[jloynieut :  A  $.lT-niillion  increase 
/       to  expaiul  job  hlots  from  47,:)(K}  to  52,2r)()  for  the  period  from 
July  1,  1080.  thix>ugh  Jui;ie  30,  1981,  and  to  synchronize  funding 
With  other  ()  AA  pro^nims'. 

—Title  VI :  %i\  million  in^initial  ifunduig  for  errant^,  to  Indian  tribes 
to  promote  the  deliveryof  social  services  to  Indians.  . 

^  FUcal  yeaf- 1980  funding  levela 

,  Title  11  *  .  ^  {\n  mill  ton  n) 

National  Clearinghouse  ^   $2.00 

Federal  ^ouncif  on  .Vging   -'^'^^ 

'Eitle  III:  ^ 

State  administration     22.  oO 

Social  services^   246.07 

rongregate  mea's.^   -J^  ^ 

Home-(leUvere(i  meals   ■'^O-  00 

Title  IV:                                           '  ^                    .               *  t 

Training     17  00 

Re^^earch  ,    ^ 

Multidlsclpllnary  centersa^-  _  ^     3.  $0 

Sj)eclal  i>rojecr.s  Uncluding  long-term  care  and  legal  services)  _____  20.  i50 

TUle  V:  Community  service  employment i    266  00 

Title  \t  :  Direct  grapt.H  to  Indian  tribes  ^   6.00 


'  Total  /-  :   014.62  ^ 

*  m    »Tltl4«  V  Is,  admin I*<terefl  hy  the  Department  of  Ijibor  (DOI,^  \\lth  a  prj>gram  Aear  from 
TJulj^  1971)  thlfouRh  June  1980  ,  ^ 

2.  FISCAL  YE.\R   19  84   Al'PROPRlA'nONS  ' 

^     *       .  •  /  * 

Fiscal  year  1081  fundinnr  for  Q^VA  program^  will  bel>rovided  under 
the  authority  of  eontinuin^r  re>(lTiition.s  untilCTune  5,  1081.  The  House 
of  Representatives  pa.ssed  its  fiscaP  year  ioSl  Labor,  Health  and 
Iltinjan  Services  appropriations  measure  (TT-R.  7008)  on  August  27, 
1080.  The^  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  flid  not  report  a  fiscal 
>ear  1081  appropriations  bill.  ThereforyS  a , continuing;  resolution  to 
guarantee  Fe(^al  funding  for  a  number  of  Federal  a^ncies  and 
programs  was  required. 

The  first  continuinjn:  resolution,  signed  into  law  on  October  1,  1080, 
provided  funding?' uptil  December  15, 1080  (Public  Law  06-360) .  fji^ice  - 
ThnSenate  still>had  a  nuuiber^of  appropriations  measures  pemlinp  on 
December  15,  a  sec6nd  continuing  re^Qlution  was  necessary  before  the  . 
06th  Congress  adjourned.  The  second  resolution,  signed  into  law  on 
December  16,  1080  ( Public 'I>aw  06-536),  provides  funding  through 
June  5,  1081.  a 

The  House  Appropriatit)ns  Committee  reported  H.R.  7008  on  Au-  - 
-  gust  21  (II.  Kept.  06-1244).  The  committee's  version  recommended  the 
following  program  increa^^es: 
— Title  III-B,  social  services  and  centers:  A  $lO-million  increase  to^ 
defray  costs  of  support  .services  transferred  from  nutrition  to 
social  services.  ^ 
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—Title  Ilf-C,  nutrition :  A  '$30-million  increase  to  cover  the  in- 
creased cost  of  meals  served  and  to  provide  expansion  in  the  num- 
ber or  meals  served. 

~Jino  ^'-.r  "'^'f  community  service  employment:  An  increase  of 
li  o-r."-  .  ?  ".^-^gf""^,*''^  program  from  the  current  level  of 
ci£  *°  provid^for  higher  minimum  wage 

Since  the  Sen^e  Appi?>priations  Committee  did  not  report  its 
K«n  f  ye^r  1981  appropriations  for  Labor,  Health  and 
Hiiman  Services,  committee  members  .found  it  necessary  to  present  an 
fnT^in'"^  ^^"^  ''''T  ^^"'^S  conference  on  the  continu- 
^it^^^f^P^"^o''"^^'^r'"'^  yea^  1981.  During  conference  ' 

deliberations,  Senator  Lawton  Chiles  introduced  an  amendment  to 
provide  funding  for  the  following  OAA  programs :        """"^^"^  ^ 

"ii  '  ^'^^  't^lr'"  f^nd.centersj  $280  million,  an  increase 
pt  m  million  over  the  House  version  to  protect  community  serv- 
ices against  inflatio"h.  ^     j  «=!  v 

'     ""'^•nL'^'^'  training  and  special  projects:  $38.1,  a  $74- 

milli&n  reduction  over  th«j  House  proposal  to  highlight  the  inade-  . 
quate  information  provided  to  Congress  regarding  the  use  of  the 
.     Coanmissioner's  discretionary  funds;  and 
~S^f  Conference  on  Aging:  .$3  million,  the  same  as  the 

House-passed  version  (inadvertently  omitted  from  the  House  con- 
tinuing appropriations  measure  H.J.  Res.  610)  for  a  total  of  $6 
million  for  the  Conference.  ^ 
The  conferees  agreed  to  a  $30-million  increase  for  title  TTI  com-  ' 
munity  services  during  its  deliberations  on  the  continuing  resolution. 
1  his  increase  was  dropped  however,  when  the  dispute  over  Federal 
^l^tTTr^       "T'"^     pass  a  "stripped-down"  relolution  with  most 

.  Decern W  ,ft'^'?o«n*^  "^t^'^  "^"^i^"'  ^^^^^  became  law  on 

l^^^  T7  1^;.19^'  retained  the  $45.5  funding  level  5for  title  IV  and 
r^vide^  continuing  funding  authority  at  the  $3  million  JeveHor  the 
Wnite  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

^        Further  continuinff  resolution- fundinff  levels,  fiscal  year  mi 

Title  II  •  r  Funriina  level 

Natianal  Clearln^ouse   -  '"""^^li! 

JFederal  Coundl  on  Aging  .  rrr 
Title  IIU'  ^  ^  T   -r-  .681 

State  agency  administration-, __v„  '  oo  o^k 

Social  services  and^Ior  centerK— .11"!:: " 0^7  XAX  ' 

Congregate  mealsZT,  XXX 

Home-dellVered  n/eals    XXX 

Training   .  '  /x^v/x 

.    Research  -   rXX^ 

Gerontology  centers.. ^I^ZIH^I^I^IH  " o'xSx 


TItlif      qL^i..^^^  ^ Including  long-tc^  care  and  legal  services)   22.  500 

Zlll  7rr'  community  service  employment »   077  VXX 

Title  \l :  Direct  grants  to  Indlaji^rlbes.  ^ 


Total  

fro'JX'ioBoSlJ  D^Partment^f  I^or  (DPL)  with  a  program  year 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1966-80 
(In  thousands  of  dolUnl 

1966     1967     1968     1969     1970     1971       1972      1973      1974      ISffs      1976  1977 

1978  1979 

1980  1981 

Natioflil  Information  and  Rssourca  Clear* 

intlMust   m  /  (?)  m  0)  0)  0) 

'i     Federal  Cogncil  on  the  A|tn|   •    (>)  (*)  (»)  (')  W 

fTlttilH:; 

Area  pUnnmg  I  and  social  strvitea   5.000  ,  6,000  10.550  .16.000  9.000  9.000 

^     State  a gincy  activities  s   None  None    None  None  4.000  4,000 

>   ^.Multipurpose  leniof  centers   (»)  m       Q)  m  Q)  (>) 

^^>{utnt>on  proiram   0).  (»)       (»)  (?)  0)  (») 

14      Trainini.....".  *  500  1.403    2.245  2.845  2,610  l.OQO 

Research  .A.  1.000  1.507    4.155  4.185  3,250  2,800 

*      Modtt projects,  jpeci*!  projects  2..  0)  (0       0)  O  None  None 

i     Mortgage  Iruurance  and  rntirest  subsidies 

I       for  swior  centifs   (*)  0) 

^        MultJdiKjpnnary  centers  of  iirontoloiy   O)  W       W  W  (»)  W 

-  'Tttie  V;  Community  service  employment  for 

oider  Amir»cans'   C)  0)       (0  0  O 

Tttie  VI:  Grants  for  radian  tril>es   P)  .  0>       P)  P)  P) 

it'' fostir.  Grandparent  progrim   CO  P)       P>  8,9^  9.250  10.v«v 

y   Retired  senior  voIunUer  profram...,   (»)  ^  C)  None  .500 

Total  ,....1   6.500  8,910  16,950  31.998  28,110  27.300 
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30.000 
5.000 


None 
None 

68,000 
12.000 
none 
100.000 


8,000  8.000 
9.000.  9.000 
9,700  16.000 


None 
None 


None* ' 
0.575 


None* 
a  575 


None 

0.575 


*\ooo 

T450 


2.000.> 
.450/ 


2,000 
.450 


2,000 
.581 


8 


68,000  82.000    93.000  1221000  193.000  196,970  246, 970  257. 000 

12.000  15,000    17.035    17.000    19.000  22,500  22.500  22,675-^ 

None  None      None  « 20. 000  «'40.000  0)  <>)  mj 

104.800  125.000*125.000  *  203.525  250.000  277.046  320.000  350.000^ 


None 
None 


10,000 
7,000 
i6.000 

None 
None 


8. 000  10. 000 
7.000  8,000 
8,000  13.800 


None 
None 


None 
1.000 


14.^00 
8,500 
12.000 

4  None 
3.800 


17.000 
8.500 
15.000 

None 

3.800 


17.000 
8.500 
15.000 

None 
3.800 


350.  C 

17.000  14.000 
8,500  6.000 
25.000  22,500 


None 
3.800 


None 
3.000 


CO 

o 


25, 
15^000 


None    10. 000    42, 000    55. 900    90. 600 


25,000 
15,000 


101.700  253,000  227.800  287.575 


200,900  200  900 
none 


266,900  277.100 
6.000  6.000 

.8. 


749.650  744.166  919.120  960.856 


>The  title  numt>ers  are  based  on  the  1978  amendments. 
Not  authorl2ed. 

s  Between  1965  and  1970.  title  lit  funds  were  allocated  to  States  for  social  services.  There  was  no 
appropriation  for  State  or  aru  planning  activities.  Beginning  In  1970  funds,were  appropriated  for 
ttatewide  planning,  td  1973  funds  were  appropriated  for  area  punning  and  social  services. 

(The  appropriation  covered  grants,  mortgage  insurance  and  annual  Interest  subsidies,  but  funds 
were  allocated  for  grants  only. 

*  Multipurpose  sinior  centers  are  funded  under  the  title  III  area  planning  and  soctal  services 
epsroprlatlon. 

tCOAgressionelly  mandated  operating  levels  made  possible  through  forward  funding  were  $150.- 


O00/)00for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $187.5OOi}0(rfor  fiscal  year  1976.  Program  operating  level  for  fiscal 
year  1977  was  $225,000,000,  / 

7  Funding  is  available  on  an  annual  basis  beainning  July  1  and  e/ding  the  following  June  30. 

*  The  Foster  Grandparent  program  was  funded  under  a  general  poverty  program  through  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  from  1977  through  1968.  This  program  was  given  a  statutory  basis  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1969.  In  addition,  the  retired  senior  volunteer  program  was  created  binder  the  1969 
amendmlnts.  Legislative  authority  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  was  repealed  in  1973  and  both 
these  programs  were  reauthorized  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law 
9^-113). 
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K.  OmcE  or  Human  I)KVELOPo>rENT  Services^1980  Reorganizatiqn 

The  OfTice  of  fluman  Development  S&^lukcs-.(QHDa^4^tjle-socia^ 
servK^  arm  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Hiunan  Services 
(HHS)  which  provides  national  j>rogram  direction  and  services 
through  its  rmiiponents;  'the  Adinmistratjon  on.  Aging;  Children/ 
Youth,  and  Families;  Native  Americans;  Developmentally  Disabled; 
Public  Services  (title  XX  programs)  ;*the  Presidents  Committee  on 
Mentan  Retardation ;^d  the  work  incentive  program.  Create<l  in  1977, 
the  OHDS  was  desigiie^l  to  improve  coordination  and  management 
of  the  varior^ssocial  service  programs  funded  through  the  above-men-  ' 
tioncMl  ager\ci!||^ 

On  May  18,  lp80\  Secretary^  of  HHS,  Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  pur- 
suant to  the  authorities  vestal  in  that  position,  issued  ah  executive 
ordei*  aiithorizing  tlie  reorganization  of  OHDS.  The  reorganization 
order,  published  on  May  21  (45  FR  34069),  made  a  number  of  orga- 
nizational changes  diivx^tly  affecting  the  Administration  on  Airinir 
(AoA).  ,  ^  ^ 

According  to  Secretary  Harris,  the  OHDS  reorganization  was 
promptecl  by  two  piincipal  concerns:  The  organizational  disniption 
vvhich  occurre4l  when  several  OHDS  components  were  transferred  to 
the  ^ewly  cVeated  Department  of  Education,  in  May '1980;  anti  the 
desire  of  management  officials  to  jjtrengthen  the  administration  and 
coordination  of  so  'ial  ^ervnce  program:^  by  establishing  a  jnore  efficient 
organizational  stnicture.  \ 

> 

1.  HmiiuoHTS  of'^he  ouds  reorganization 

.  purpose  of  the  May  1980,  OHDS  reorganizatton  w^-to  pro- 

vide rfn^^rganizational  placement  which  would  a<lminister  title  XX  as 
the  si)ecial  revenue-shanng  program  that  was  intended  to  be, 
through  a  structure  which  permits  title  XX  integration  and  coordina- 
tion with  other  social  services  programs.  The  Department  had  deter- 
mined that  the  parallel  placement  of  title  XX  program  unit  with 
other  administr^^tions  prevented  this  from  occurring.  The  title  XX 
program,  located  within  the  OFn)S,'represents  over  half  of  OHDS's 
total  budget,  an  estimated  $3  billion  annual  funding  level. 

A  hoi ishment  of  the  A  dminiMration  for  Public  Services 

To  acrompljsh  the  objectives  set  fort.li.in  the  OHDS  reorganization, 
the  Administration  for  Public  Services  (APS)  was  abolished  and  a 
sul)stantial  number  of  its  title  XX  staff^bs^miontty  were  transferred  ^ 
to  various  other  OHDS  program  offices  to  faciUtate  seiyices  coordina-  ^ 
tion,  planmng^  and, re  view.  The  remaining  APS  staff,  atdng  with  the*^ 
basic  financial  and  tt^ining  components  of  the  title  XX  progranS 
were  t  ransferre<l  to  a  newly  created  staff  office^the  Office  of  Program  . 
(oordinafion  and  R(»view— whi^h  is  located  organizationally  under 
the  direct  administrati;>and  line  authority  of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Administratio^on  Aging  was  the  benejficinrv  of  approximately 
40  out  of  100  tontfrftle  XX  procrram  positions:  These  positions  were 
divided  e/inally  between  the  regional  offices  and  headquarters.  A  num- 
ber of  these  new  positions  were  intended  to  strengthen  AoA's  opera- 
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tion  of  its  long-term  <\are,  research,  and  program  de\el()pmpnt  units. 
The  OHBS  reports  th^/this  i.^  the  la^ge^^t  increase  in  personnel  that 
AoA  has  received  since  the  expansion  of  tiio  Older  Xmericans  Act  in 
19,72. 

Conciyrrent  with  the  transfer  of  APS  positions  to  the  OUDS  pro- 
gram administrations,  leadership  responsibilities,  \\ere  delegated  to 
the  rei5pec^tive  Commissioners  for  settifig  program  onaHty  standards, 
sul:>s>tantive  technical  asMstance^  and  program^compliance  monitoring 
^for  all  OHDS-funded  categorical  social  ser\ices  (includjng  those  serv- 
i^'es  funded  by  title  XX).  By  eliminating  the  Administration  fj^  Pub- 
lic Services,  IIHS  officials  contended  that  such  programs^as  tne  Ad- 
rr\inistration  on  Aging  would  hava  a  more  significant  impact  on  the 
way  title  XX  is  administered!,  to  the  benefit  of  the  <Slder  population. 

Secretary-  Harris,  testifying  l>efore  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  July  23,  1980,  defended  the  title  XX  integration  objectives  of 
^he  reorganization  by  stating:  ^  * 

The  Commissioner  on  Aging,  tor  insta^^ce.  will  now  pro- 
vide leadership  for  all  program.^ddj^es^g  tbl?*needsf>f  the 
elderly  funded  through  title  ]?CX.  The  Commissioner's  influ- 
enco  over  the  quality,  type,  and  delivery 'of  §ervic6s  \vill  be 
significantly  increased.  For  example,  Ap'A  staff  will  now  be 
involved  in  a  joint  review  of  title  XX  State  plans  with  the 
OfRce  of  Program  Coordmation  and  Review  staff  to  insure 
that  the  needs  of  the  elderly  in  the  States  are  considered  in 
the  development  of  the  plan.  In  addition,fAoA  staff  will  be 
asked  to  provide  expertise  on  elderly  tssues  examined  by^  the 
other  program  administrations.  This  structure  should  signifi- 
cantly strengthen  our  program  operations.  ^  

Title  XX  State  Plan  Coordination  and  Joint  Reviews 

Pursuant  to  the  mandates  of  the  (3ftID9  reorganization  order,  the 
Office  jaf  Progr<fff  Coordination  and  llevie\\^  was'^created  at  both  the 
central  office  (Washington,  D.C.)  and  regional^dffice  levels.  ,  ^ 

The  Office  of  Program  Coordination  and  Review  (OPCR)  in  the 
OHDS  central  pf]^ce  maintains  the"  residual  title  XX  ftmctions.  in- 
cluding: training  and  finandal  management  of 'the  procrram.  Further- 
more, this  new  staff  office  is  responsible  for  promoting  the  coordination 
of  social  services  throucrhout  OHDS;  managing  special' pro3ect3  af- 
fecting OHDS  target  crroups;  and  providing  direction  to  the.OtTDS 
regional  offices.  The  OHDS  regional  administrators  repQrt?dire(ftly  to 
the  Director  of  OPCR  in  Washinfirton^p.C.  '^^ 

The  mission  of  the  OPCR  at  the  regional  lei^el  is  to  functi^^as  the- 
administrative  vehicle  directly  responsible  for  the  follo\^ing:^nSur-^ 
ing  State  compliance  with  title  XX  Administrative  requirements,;  re- 
viewing the  overall  htiman  services  delivery^  svetems  in  the  States:  and 
coordinating,  with  the  regional  procrram  staff,  reviews  of  State  plans. 
This,  last  functional  mandate^  the  joint  reviews  of  State  plans,  is  ill- 
tended  to  be  the  driving  force  within  the  OHDS  regional  offices  in 
fosterincr  a  sharing  of  information  about  State  services  and  to  enforce 
the  development  of  more  consistent,  comnrehensive  policies  directed 
toward  enhancing  social  programs  for  all  OHDS  target  populations. 
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Consolidation  of  Financial  MajiagemerU  Functum 

Financial  management  responsibilities  o*  all  OHDS  program?  in 
the  ivgions  have  been  consolidated  under  the  Office  of  Fiscal  Opera- 
tions (OFO),  While  the  program  administrations  retain  policy  con- 
trol and  allocation  authority,  this  office  is  responsible>f8r  fiscal  moni- 
toring of  all  OHDS  gi-antees.  -  < 

The  l)onefits  of  a  consolidated  financi.al  ^tafF  were  (Jescribed^in  writ- 
*     ton  correspondence  from  Secretary  Harris  to  Congressman^  Charles 
Graasley  (May  13,  ISBO).  Secretary  Harris  indicated  that  the  OFO 
would    ehmwiate  duplicative  financial  monitoring  of  those  service 
providers  which  are  grantees  under  more  than  one  OHDS  program/' 

Prior  to  the  OHDS  reorganization  order,  each  regional  program 
offiro  niaintained  its  own  sepat^ate  financial  management  staff  an^l  func- 
tional responsibility.  Subsequent  to  the  reorganization,  all  AoA  re- 
gional financial  management  officers  were  transferred  to,  and  their 
functions  consolidated  under,  the  new  regional  Office  of  Fiscal  Opera- 
tions. The  Administration  on  Aging,  therefore,  forfeited  direct  ad- 
ministrative, financial  authority  ov^er  a  totai  of  13  financial  manage^* 
ment  positions  thi*bu£^hout  tl^e  regions.  1 

Department  officials  anticipated  that  a  financial  management  core 
staff  would  maintain  the  knowledge  of  all  OHDS  statutory  and  ad- 
JTiinistrative  financial  reqijirements  and,  as  a  result,.would  serve  a:s  a 
single,  comprehensive  source  of  expertise  concerning  service  require-  - 
ments  and  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  agencies. 

2.  AOINO  OOXSTITUEXCilUEBUTTAL;  CONGRESSIONAL  CONCERN 

In  the  weete  preceding  its  official  enactment,  consideration  of  the 
OHDS  reorganization  order  evoked  considerable  concern  among  vari- 
ous Members  of  Congress  and  aging  organizations.  This  concern  was 
based  on  the  belief  that  implementation  of  the  OHDS  reorganization, 
^  as  proposed,  would  not  necessarily  serve  in  the  best  interests  df-the 
«JOrifiJ  service  needs  of  the  elderly,nor  significantly  enhance  the  admin- 
istration of  tJie  Older  Americans  Act  progratxis.  ^ 

Congressional' opposition  to  ,the  reorganization  was  initiated  by 
members  of  the  Senate  Special*  Committee  on  Aging  and  House  Select 
Conimittee  on  Aging.  Specific  issues  of  concern,  as  well  as, questions 
challensring  the  intent  and Jegality  of  the  reorganization  included: 
—Statutory  authority  of  (he  Secretary  to  reorganize^  OHDS. 
-Loss  of  fiscal  responsibilities  and  corresponding  financial  manage- 
ment staff  pbsitioris  trom  AoA  regional  program  offices.  y 
-  Failure  to  enhance  the  visibility  of  the  Administration  on  Aging;; 
and  '  ,         ^   ,  • '  ' 

.  •  —Organizational  placement  and  distribution  of  AO  pQsitions 

cate^l  to  AoA.        'y^     '"^'"^^'^^    *   f  * 

I  The  Department  of  Lf6alth  and  HurnMbvviees  (HHS)  was  also 
^  ^  citefl  for  its  failj^re  to/notify  Congress  IPPTnlltional  aging  organiza- 
tions in  ad^v-ancOp.  E^ly  hdtific^tion  \v:ould  have  facilitated  a  more 
thorough  rev'ietyWT  analysis  of ,  and  involvement  in  the  formulation 
and  '^nal  decisiinimaking  regarding  implementation  of  the  OHDS 
reT)fganizatioit/         %        *  v  ^  .       ^     .  ■  - 
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x\5  a  result,  fofrmal  requests  were  submitted  to^crefar^'  Harris  " 
ur^in^^  a  60  day  po.stponeinent  of  the  reor)?ahization— a  time  per4cKl 
««intende<l  to  pomiit  full  a>-sessnient  of  ifb^nipact  on  the  Administration 
on  Airing  and  other  OHDS  components.  Tht  requested  delay  in  the 
OIIDS  reoriranization  was  petitioned  for  by  a  Mcrnificant  number  of 
oon^re&sional  members,  and  aging  groupft  includinj?:  ^Senators  John 
Heinz.  Pete  Domenici,  William  Cohen,  Charles  Percy,  and/?jGncy 
Kassebaur^i  from  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  A^ri4^r:  and  the  , 
unifit'd  backin^r  of  1 J  national  apn^r  membepsliips,  provider,  and  pro- 
fessional or^nizations. 

*■  *  •  , 

'  Chrpnology  of    vents    .  ' 

On  Aprit  24,  1980,  DHHS  oflidals  formally  notified  Members  of 
C on^ress  and,  in  particular,  the  Senate  and  House  Committees'on  Ag- 
in«j,  of  the'Departnient's  desire  to  implement  the  OHt)S  reorganiza- 
tion order.  Met^tin^  Ixi'tween  congressional  a^rintr  committee  staff  and 
the  OHDS  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  were  h^ld  to  inform  and  clar- 
ify both  the  (>r£:ar)izat4onal  and*  procrrammatic^qhan^es  proposed  in 
the  reorganization  plan.  Although  thev  questioned  4n  particular  .the  ' 
Secretary's  authority  to,  reorganize  OHDS,  the  qommittees  also  l\ad*^ 
other  important  concerns  with  tegard  to  the  growth  of  the  OHDS  as 

""a  staff  office — a  layer,  of  thj^tJureaucratcy.  Such  concerns  included  the 
jpo^ibility  of  settings  precedent  for  absorbing  OHDS  p^osfram  com- 
portents  into  the  central  office  operation;  a^  that  the  authprity  and 
organizational  stature  of  AoA  would  be"  diminished  and  AoA  respon- 
sibilities would  be  delegated  tox)ffices  beyond  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioi^er.  An  example  of  this  wa^the  removal  of  certain  fiscal  re-^* 
sponsibilities'  frpm  at  the  regional  level.  The  Members  of  Con-at 
gress  antl  national  ^aging  organizations  objected  to  the  transfer  of  13 
AoA  refici'on^  financial  manafrement  staff  to  the  nesvly  (treated  Office 

.  of  Fiscal  OpcKations  becafise  thev  f^lt  that  the  views  of  St^te  aftd  local 
admini^rators  invol^d^in  providing  services.under  the  CHder  Ameri- 

.cans  Act  should  fj^j^e  been  solipite^Ho  detcrmine^the  ijppactof  the 
proposed  action  on  services.  -  ^*    v  *  ^ 

*^  On  Mpy  2,  1980,  Senator  Pete  Vt  Dom^riici  wrote  jto  Secretary 
Harris  requesting  a  delay     the  Reorganization.  On  the  same  day,  12 
national  aging  qVgairizations  made  a  similar  plea.. This  qfiickly  was  . 
followed  on  May  8,  with  'aTStler  f rom^  sey'e^l  Se^iatofi  reinforcing 

HKis  request.   ^  •   *     1'  •  ^  Vc 

i    In  a  written  response  1.3>  l^^SO)  Jx)  Congressmaa  Charles  ^ 

Gra^iey*  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  Seiecfe  Committe^t)n 
Aging,  S<tei^tary  Harris  ^defended  her  authority,  to  reorganize  by 
stating:.  ,,.  ^  ;       A    Ms,  ^,7^^  .]t\         /       *  '.^      *  ' 

*^^lTie  airfhoritr  {K6  r^organi:^e\r  is  contained\in^^*!TOOi:j?a- 
ni^tjpn  Plan  No.  l^of 'fl)^which  created  the  De]Jairf:rt^t   ,  ^ 
of  jTptJlth.  Ed;j«at^ion^anJ^eJfare.  Sefelipn  ijgf  the*Vfe6rgfe-  \^  ^ 
1(Ji2tttionfpftin*p/oVid^  <^™^  Ifepartm^t  snaSlJ^  admmis-  i  \ 

jr      l^red  itod^j'.the  sii^^rvj^ig^^   direction  ot  tjae  Secretary?^  , 
..»Sfectio»d  prf)vi|les  thaLWTSecretftiy  may  makp  su(^  provi*  '  - 

*  !  i  sions  a#§hoHeem8  appt^riat&authorizifrg  the  r>erfOrmance 
*    (rf  tlje^'functio'ns  of  the  Secretary T)v  any  of^ier  offic6r,4t5^ncy, 
;    or  employee^^fjithe  T)enartm6rft.  ST^tis.  the  Secretary  has  the 
^  '/authority to  organize  the  lunctidns  amd  otfces  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  as  she  4eems  appropriate.  Under  the  Department  of 
Education  Organizational  Act  (Public  Law  96-88),  the  De-. 
part  ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  its  Secretary 
•  are  successors  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  its  Secretary,  with  secretarial  authority  under 
the  reorganization  plan  unchanged. 

Secretary  Harris  also  assured  Congressman  Grassley,  andTnembers 
of  ftie  House  Select  Committee  o^  Aging,  that  the  Department'  "care- 
fully reviewed  the  Oldei;  Americans  Act  and  determined  that  the 
organizational  changes  to  be  made  do  not  in  any  way  conflict  with 
the  requirements  of  that  act." 

Despite  this^  reassurance,  the  widespread  opposition  to  the  pending 
OHDS  reorganization  expressed  by  several  national  aging  organiza- 
tions prompted  the  Department  to  convene  a  meeting  with  the  Secre- 
^tary  and  representatives  from  the  organizations  to  discuss  the 
perceived  adverse  impact  of  the  reorganization  upon  the  program  man- 
a^^ement  responsibilities  of  the  Administration  on  Aging.  During 
their  meeting  on  Maj  14,  1980,  with  the  national  aging  representa- 
tives, Secretary  Hams,  responded  to  the  group  by  reaffirming  her  posi- 
tion as  follows :  •     ^  ^  ^ 

—That  any  delay  in  implementation  of  the  plan  would  result  in 
^    unnecessary  hardships  for  many  OHDS  employees,  since  the  re- , 
organization  was  to  become  effective  simultaneously  with  the 
transfer  of  the  education  coniponents  from  HEW  to  the  new  De- 
partment of  Education. 
—That  the  reorganization  would  allow  the  consolidation  of  OHDS's 
lunjted  financial  management,  thereby  improving  monitoring  and 
.    assistance  tagrantees.  ' 

—That  the  reorganization  would  create  the  potential  for  efficient 

oversight  of  Federal  outlays  through  economies  of  scale  and  new 

management  systems.  ; 
—That  the-  reor^nization  would  create  a  A^ehicle  for  better  co- 

OTidination  amoijg  the  various  program  unfts;  and. 
—That  the  reorganization  would  open  the  policy  development 

process  to  j^roerram  units. 

*  TTL^^  Secretary  did  a^gree  to  one  concession,  requested  by  the  group. 
This  concessiofi  wlas  to  change  the  name  of  the  Office  of  Program 
Int^jrration  and  Review  (OPIR)  to  the  Office  bf  Program  Coordi- 
nation and  Review  (OPCR)  as  a  first  step  toward  insuring  that  pro- 
g^ani  units  would  retain  autonomy  end  pro'grammatic/60BtroL  She 
concmded  the  meeting  ^ith  an  invitation  to  the^group  to  return  in 
6  months  for  a  review  end  evaluation  of  the  reorganization. 

Despite  ^e  pumerous  requests  for  reconsideration,  on  May  18, 
Secretary  TFIams  issued  the  executive  order  authorizing  the  reofga- 

•  '  nization.  On  May  21,  HHS  published  the  announcement  in  the  Fed- 

eral. Resristen 

On  July  7,  1980,  il»  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  con- 
cerned m  general  witii  the  legafity  of  the  OHDS  organizational 
structure,'  requested  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  to  con- 
duct a  preKminary  survey  of  the  structure,  and  to  prepare  a  legal 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  Administration  on  Aging  and  the  Older 
•  Arnencans  Act  Among  the  various  issues  to  be  addressed,  the  com- 
mittee specifically  instructed  GAO's  General  Counsel  to  determine  if 
.  the  delegation  of  legislatively  authorized  functions  of  the  Comims- 
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sioner  on  Aging  to  other  OHDS  oflSces  not  directly  responsible  to  the 
Commissioner  is  legal  and  consistent  with  statutory  iotent.  , 

Members  of  the  Senate  Spe'cial  Committee  on  Aging  had  previ- 
ously expressed  concern  about  the  organizational  placement  of  AoA 
in  the  Department  of  IJealth  and  Human  Services.  Dur^g  the  Sen- 
*  ate  hearing  on  the  confirmation  of  Cesar  A.  Perales,  as  Assistant' 
Secretary  of  the'  Office  of  Human  Development  Services,  SenatoI^. 
John  Heinz  posed  the  following  questions:  Whether  AoA  functions 
were  being  assigned  to  offices  beyond  the  control  of  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging;  whether  the  Commissioner  was  required  to  report  directly 
to  the  Secretary ;  and  whether  staff  positions  initia^iy  designated  for 
the  AoA  to  administer  the  OA^  were  diverted  to  OHDS  officers. 

Assistant  Secretary  Perales  responded  on  the  day  of  the  hearing, 
and  also  in  a*  subsequently  written  response  to  Senator  Heinz,  that  it . 
was  not  the  intent  of  the  Department  to  circimivent  the  provision  of 
section  201  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  with  respect  to  the  authority., 
of  the  Commissioner  on  Aging,  and  that,  all  staff  slots  currently 
assigned  to  AoA  were  filled  by  persons  reporting  directly  to  the 
Commissioner.  . 

On  August  14,  1980,  Miltcfei^  Spcolar,  GAO  Generar  .CouhseV 
responded  to  the  committee's  request  for  an  opinion*  Tlie  GAO 
opinion  stated: 

A  delegaticKn  of  functions  of  the  Commissioner  to  the 
OHDS  officials  not  directly  responsible  to  the  Commissioner 
would  vidjlate  the'^^re^riction  in4g,U.S.C.  3011(a). 

^  The  opinipn  went  on  to^  explain  that  this  delegation  of  functions 
.did  not  have  to  be  thro^^h  a  formal  mechanism >  , 

Functions  may  be'delegated  in  a  formal  or  informal  man- 
ner. Formal  dele^tions  may  be  made,  jf  or  example,  through 
a  statement  of  mission,  organization,  function,  and  delega- 
tion of  authority  which  is  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
^-  On  the  other  hand,  informal  delegations  may  be  made  by 
verbal  orders,  by  office  memoranda,  or  by  custom  and  usage. 
In  ordef  to  determine  whether  a  function  has  been  inf ormaBy 
delected,  a  determination  must  be  made  on  a  case-by-case 
ba8i&.''  ^ 

The  report  also  stated  that  while  the  Ipcation  of  AoA  within  OHDS 
was  consistent  with  the  requirement  for  the  Commissioner  to  report 
directly  to  the  Secretary,  the  Congress  also  intended  the  Commissioixpr 
to  have  '^he  re<iuisite  authority  and  responsibility  to  implement  the 
important  mission  of  the  AoA."  Furthermore,  "Cfongress  did  not  in- 
tend that  the  Commissioner  should  be  required  to  deal  with  inter- 
*       mediate  level  officials  in  OHDS»" 

Although  the  GAO's  legal  interpretation  was  made  subsequent  to 
the  May  18,  1980,  OHDS  reorganization  ordei:,  it  supported  the  con- 
cern of  the  national  aging  organizations  regarding  the  authority  of., 
the  Secretary  to  transfer  AoA  regional  staff  to  an  OHDS  staff  office 
which  is  outside  tjie  direct  renorting  purview  of  the  AoA  Commis- 
sioner. In  this  regard,  the  GAO  made  tne  following  statement: 

Because  AoA  is  a  statutory  agency  and  the  Commissioner 
iB  by  law  the  a^enCT  head,  AoA  regional  staflF  are  directly  . 
•  responsible  to  the  Conmiissioner.  The  work  of  tJie  AoA  re- 
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gional  staff  is  assigned  and  supervised  by  oflScials  subordinate 
to  the  Commissioner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  OHDS  Regioiia/l  * 
Administrator  is  responsible  for  coordinating  OHDS  pro- 
grams for  a  specific  area.  Therefore,  AoA  regional  staff  may 
be  required  to  coordinate  their  activities  with  the  OHDS 
Regional  Administrator. 

A  similar  analysis  was  pro^rided  by  the  American  Law  Division  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  to  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging.  The  CRS  took  the  position  that  the  law  and  congressional 
mtent  clearly  prohibited  the  delegation  of  any  functions,  Including 
policymaking  and  routine  administrative  services,  to  any  officer  not 
directly  responsible  to  the  Commissioner. 

While  the  legal  opinion  supported  the  Secretary's  authority  to  re- 
organize, concerns  relative  to  the  delegation  of  authority  and  the  or- 
ganizational placefnent  of  the  AoA  remained.  These  issues  will,  no 
doubt,  receive  careful  scrutiny  during  the  1981  reauthorization  of  the 
OAA. 

'    .    11.  ACTION'S  OLl)ER  AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER 

PROGRAMS 

The  three  established  older  Americans  volunteer  programs— the 
senior  companion  program  (SCP),  the  retired  senior  volunteer  pro- 
gram (ESVP),  and  the  foster  grandparent  program  (FGP),  saw 
modest  growth  in  the  1^80-81  period.  * 

Two  relatively  new  ACTION  programs,  relevant  to  older  Amer- 
acans,  which  saw  more  substantial  expansion  are  the  fixed  income  coft- 
5umer  counseling  (FICC)  and  helping  hand  (HH). 

The  ACTION*  agency's'  older  Americans  volunteer  programs 
(OAVP()  are  authorized  undfer  title  II' of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-113).  The  most  recent  amend- 
ments to  that  act,  included  in  ^he  Comprehensive  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1978  (Public  Lslvi  95-478),  reauthorized  the  pro- 
grams through  fiscal  year  1981.  These  programs  serve  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  combining  the  talents  and  experience  of  older  persons  with  un- 
met c<jmm.unity  and  individual  needs.  "Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
serving  the  ill  the  infirm,  the  isolated  elderly,  and  youth  who  are 
emotionally,  mentally,  or  physically  disabled.    '    *         .  * 

Categorical  project  grants  are  awarded  by  ACTION  to  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  public  agencies  Vhich  recruit,  place,  and 
support  volunteers.  The  volunteer  services  are,  in  tiim,  provided 
through  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  proprietary  health 
^re  facilities.  The  OA  VP  projects  ar.e  locally  sponsomi  and  locally 
administered  with  basic  program  decisions  made  at  the  community 
or  neighborhood  Jevel.  Within  the  context  of  the  legislation,  volun-' 
teer  activities  derive  from  agreements  among  the  volunteer  project 
staff,  and  the  community  as  represented  by  volunteer  stations,  advisory 
councils,  and  the  volunteers  them*selves. 

A.  Retired  Sexior  Volunteer  Program^ 

The  retired  senior  volunteer  progratn  (RSV$)  was  established  in 
1971  to  provide  persons  age  60  and  crver  with  opportunities  for  vol- 
unteer service  in  their  own  communities:  The  ESVP  volunteers  serve 
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more^than  4  hours  per  \v:e6k  on  the  a^'^rage,  counseling  other  citizens 
in  health  aftd  nutrition,  consumer  concerns,, crime  and  victimization, 
banking  and  finance,  rebate  programs,  legal  problems,  energy  conser- 
vation, and  fixeQ  income  expenditure.  These  older  volunteers  receive^ 
^no  stipend  or  wage"but  may, be  reimbursed  for  t^ransportation  up  tp 
$1.85  per  day. 

The  fiscal  year  1980  appropriation  for  RSVP  was  $26  million  to 
allow  expanaed  volunteer  opportunities  for  approximately  17,000 
older  persons -in,  170  existing  projects  and  to  fund  22  new  projects, 
enabling  another|T,700  older  personsfto  serve  communities. 

The  RSVP  program  ^received  a  small  increase  in  fiscal  year  1981 
funding"-$1.717  million.  The  total  appropriation  of  $27.7n,000  \rill 
provide  resources  for  272,600  volunteers  m  719  prog^ms — 707  con- 
tinuing and  12  new.         ^         -  , 
B.  Foster  Grandparents         '     ^  ^ 

The  foster  grandparents  program  (FGP)  used  the  "grandparent'' 
concept,  d  social  role  which  can  be  filled  pilly.by  an  older  person. 
Foster  grandparei)ts  are  low-income  people,  age  60  and  older,  who 
provide  supportiv^ person -to-person  services  to  children  with  excep- 
tional or  special  needs.  Foster  gi*andparents  serve  20  hours  per  week 
working  with  childi^— both  m  and  out  of  institutions — who  have 
mental,  physical,  of  emot^ional  handicaps.  Tliey  seek  to  prevent  or 
delay  the  mstitiitionalization  of  children  and  to  d«ih§t4tutionalizc 
children  who  can  liv^  in  the  community  when^a  limiJted  nurhber  of 
services  are  provided.  These  grandparents  receive  a  stipend  of  $2  per 
hour  for  their  v^lunte^r  activities. 

The  fiscal  year  1980  appropriation  of  $46.9  million  allowed  17,000^ 
grandg^Crents  to  assist  over  42,000  children.^TKfe  fiscal  year  1981  appro- 
priation of  $48,400,000  will  provide  resoirrccvS  for  17,877  volunteers  in 
219  programs — 20S  continuing  and  11  ne  w.'These  volunteers  will  assist 
approximately  54.p0O  children  in  all  States,  th^  District  of  Columbia, 
P^ierto  Rico,  and  th^  Virgin  Islands. 

r         *    ^  C.  Senior  Companions  . 

The  senior  companion  program  (SCP)  provides  the  opportunity 
for  low-incomp  people  age  60  and  ofder  to  provide  personal  assistance 
and  companioiiship  primarily  to  other  older  axJiilts.  Senior  companions 
sTerve  20  hours  per  week  seeking  to  prevent  or  delay  the  institutionaliza- 
tion of  the'*Shronically  homebound  elderly,  shorten  the-  stay  of  those 
elderly  temporarily  institutionalized^  and  deinstitutionalize  persons 
who  are  al][le  to  live  at  home  when  some  services  are  provided.  The 
volunteer  companions  also  receive  a  stipend-of  $2  per  hoirf  for  their 
services. 

*  During  fiscal  year  1980,  80  percent  of  the  senior  companions  wew 
ovQT  65  years  of  age,  46  percent  were  over  70,  74  percent  of  the  volun- 
teers were  widowed  or  single,  and  63  percent  lived  alone.  Of  the  senior 
oompanijjns,  40  percent  were  nonwhite.  Of  those  served  by  the  senior 

.companions,  81  percent  were  age  65  or  older,  and  50  percent  were  75 
years  old  or  older.  Approximately  60  percent  of  the  clients  live  alone, 
and  81  percent  lived  in  their  own  homes. 

The  fiscal  year  1980,  appropriation  of  $10,200,000  provide*  stipends* 
for  3,820  valuntears  in  ^^^T»:Qgrams--54  continuing  and  .7  new  pro- 
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grams/ The  fiscal  year  1981  appropriation  of  $12,783,000,  an  increase 
of  $2,583,000,  will  provide  ^sources  for  4,360  volunteers  in  75  pro 
^grams  (62  continuing  and  13  new  pr^rams) .  ,        '      /   '  * 

*    -  D.  New  ACTION  Programs  ^ 

Reauthorization  of  the  Domestic  VolunWr  Service  Act  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sessiori^of  the  96th  Congress  (Public  Law  96-143)  added 
•   two  new  programs  to  ACTION  designed  to  benefit  the  elderly:  fixed 
income  consumer  comnseling  an^ helping  hand.  « 

The  primary  opjective  of  the  fixed  income  consumer  counseling 
(FICC)  program  is  to  pxovide -volunteer  assistance  which  will  help 
individuals  and  families  with'  limited  incomes  to  expand  and/ or  max- 
'  imize  the  use  of  available  resources  by  gaining  access  to  entitlements, 
/        organizing  citizen  responses  to  common  problems,  and  facilitating  co- 
»       ordination  of  available  consumer  assistance  resources.  Although  the 
pi;ogram  is  responsive  to  persons  of  every  age  and  employment  status 
whose  income  is  near  or  below  the  poverty  gmdeline,  the  majority  of 
persons  helped  by  this  program  are  retired  loV-income  elderly. 
.  Project  grants  for^this  new  program  average  $50,000  and  are  avail- 
able to  communities  with  a  population  of  50,000  and  which  have  high 
concentrations  of  people  on  fixed  incomes.  An  average  project  utilizes 
400  volunteers  who  serve  a  total  of  80,000  hours  working  directly  with 
5,000  to,  10,000  persons  on  fixed  incomes.  Multilingual  servipes  are  pro- 
vided through  seminars,^  individual  counpling,  small  group  workshops, 
and  literature,  The  activities  take  place  on  an  outreach  basis  in  nurs- 
ling homes,  adult  care  centers,  schools,  and  community  centers.  The 
fiscal  1981  appropriation  of  $381,000  provides  resources  for  12  proj- 
ect grains.  A  pending  supplemental  i981  appropriation  requests  an  ad- 
ditional $2,589,000  to  support  an  additional  48  project  grants. 

The  helping  hand  program  is  part  of  a  long-term  demonstration  to 
tesfPfche  reductioh  in  institutionalization  of  citizens  by  providing  in- 
dividual supportive  service^sing  volunteers  in  cooperation  \^ith  pro- 
fessionals. The-progiam  will  respond  to  the  functional  and  psychology 
cal  needs  o;f  adnstitutionalized  people  including  tjie  emotionally, 
mentally,  and  physically  disabled.  Twelve  helping  hartd  g^nts,  aver- 
aging $50,000  each,  will  enable  Sta^  and  local  institutions  ta  train 
and  support  approximately  4,000  part-time  volunteers.* 

E.  Future  of 

i 

The  OA  VP's  ^uthorizinsr  legislation  will  'expire  September  30, 
1981.  The  97th  Confjress  will  be  responsible  for  considering'legislation 
necessary  to  extend  and  amend  these  programs. 

ill.  TITLE  XX— SOCIAL  SERVICES  . 

Followinir  6  years  of  a  conflrrepsionallv  imposed  ceiling  of  $2.5  bil; 
lion  for  socialservices  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  Congress  passed 
a  l-vear-only  increase  in  the  title  XX  ceiling  in  1978  and  allowed 
$2.9  billion  for  services  in  fiscal  year  1979.  Tl\e  S6cial  Welfare  Reform 
Amendments  of  1979,  which  became  law  June  17,  1980  (Public  Law 
96-272),  authorized  a  $200-million  spending  cut  in  the^program  by 

reducing  the  ceihng  to  $2.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

<^  < 
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»  Although  there  were  cuts  m  'socifel  service  spending  in  1980,  JI.R. 
3434  did  prevent  immediate  cuts  in  Stat©  pro-ams.  Without  the 
authority  provided  in  Public  Law  96-272,  the  title  XX  limit  for  1980 
would  have  reverted  to  jts  permanent  level  of  $2.5  billion.  That  spend- 
ing level  would  have  required  sharp  reductiohs  in  State  social  service 
programs  for  the  remafinder  of  1980.^ 

The  House?  passed.  H.R.  M34  on  August  2,  1979,  and  the  Senate 
passed  its  version  on  October  29, 1980.  AlthoughTthe  bill' was  approved 
in  a  Sonate-^5l^use  conference  in  Aprfl,  it  could  not  be  considered  for 
final  action  until  after  approval  of  the  third  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  That  resolution  was  cleared  on  June  15,  allowing 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  3434  t6  be  approved  in  botK  the  Hous^ 
^nd  Senate  by  voice  vote. 

AUOTMENT  LIMITATION  f!SC^  Y^R  19S0-FEOERAL  ALLOTMENT  * 


Sttto 


Socitl  services      Child  day  cara 


Total 


Alabama                                            4   542, 642, 000 

Alaska  je.t  .:.                        . . . . . .  4, 703, 000 

Ariiona   26, 533, 000 

Arkanw...   24, 776,000 

Cal  ffomla  „........:.....   253, 037, 000 

ColofJdo   30, 266, 000 

Connactjcut   35, 917, 000 

DeUwire  .:. ....  \^  1 . .   6, 725, 000 

DiJtrtct  of  Co«umb<a  ..  ^. . .  7, 974, 000 

Flofidi  :  .\   97,674,000 

Geoffii   58, 336, 000 

Hawaii   •  10, 343, 000 

Idaho  .. . .  .-.V.   9, 903*000 

V,  lltioois  ,,..1.4........   1 29, 951/000 

I  nd  ia  na   61 , 595, 000 

I  owa                                                      V .  33, 270, 000 

Kanw  r.  .......?..  26,880,000 

Kantucky  .....     .    39, 962, 000 

UuUUna  ,   45, 312, 000 

Maint  i   12. 538, 000 

Marylind  .....  47, 831, 000 

Mawachusetts   -  66, 818,  OOO*- 

MIchiian   105, 497, 000 

Ml  nnwoto-  i . . . V   45, 936, 000 

N  MIttlssippi...   27,608,000 

Mi  jjoorL  .-  .-.   55, 482, 000 

Montana   •8.794,000 

♦iabraika....  .....1   18,039,000 

Nevada.  .<   7, 315, 000 

Naw  Kampshirt   9,811.000 

Niw  Jerwy  -.   84, 696, 000 

New  Mtxlco.».....  i:   13, 752,000 

New  York.   207, 135, 000 

North  Caroltiia  ,     63, 848,000 

North  Da  kotJ  .-.   7, 546, 000 

Ohio                            .A  i   1 23, 654, 000 

Oklahoma  *   32,485,000 

Orjion  ;  . .  27, 458, 000' 

Ptnnjylvanli  -   '136, 191,000 

Rhodtliland   10,805,000 

South  Cardma   33, 236, 000 

South  OakoU  v               •  7,962.000 

Tennt«t«  ^   49, 680, «» 

,  Texaj   148,267,000 

Utah   14,653,000 

Vermont  k  .._.J.....   5.581,000 

Virilnla.....  ^  i   59,341,000 

Waihlrtjton .. :  --y  » *  42  273, 000 

Wejt  Viriinia  ^   21 , 483, 000 

Wliconiln  ^   53, 784, 000 

Wyomiffg.  J  :,\  V. .......  J!   4, 692, 000 

s       Total.   ;   2, 500, 000, 000 


U  411, 360 
376,240 
2, 122,640 
1,982,080 
?0,242,960e» 
2.421,280 
^  -2, 873, 360 
538,000 
637,920 
7,813,920 
4,666,880 
827,440 
792,240 
10,396,080 
4,927.600 
2,661,600 
2,150,400 
3,196,960 
3,624,960 
1,003,040, 
3.826,480 
5,345,440 
8.439^760 
3,674,880 
2, 208,640 
4,438,560 
703,520 
1,443,120 
585,200 
784,880 
6,775,680 
1, 100, 160 
16,570,800 
5,107,8«  - 
603,680 
'  9,893,120 
2,598,800 
2,196,640 
10,895,280 
864,400 
2,658,880  ' 
•  6^960 
3,914:400  . 
11,861,360 
1, 173,240 
446.480 
4,747,280 
3,381.840 
1,718,640  ' 
4,302.720 
375,3(0 


$46. 053,360 
5,079,240 
28.655,640 
26.758.080 

273,279,960 
32,687,280 
38,790,360 
7.263,000 
8,611.920' 

105,487,920 
63,002.880 
11.170,440 
10,695,240 

140,347,080 
•  66,522,600 
35,931,600 
29, 030. 400 
43,158,960 
48,936,960 
13,541,040 
51,657,480 
72,163,440 

113:938,760^ 
49, 610.  880 
'  29(816,640 
51  920.560 
^,497,520 
^19,482.120 
7,900. 200 
10, 595. 880 
91,471,680 

*  14,852. 160 

223,705,800 
68. 955, 8(0 
8,149,680 

133,557, 120 
35,083,800  ' 
29,654,640 

147,086, 280 
11,669,400 
35,894,880 
^598,960 
53.65t,  400 

160,128,360 
15,825,240 
6,027, 480 
64,088,280 

45,654,840 

23,201,640 

58.086,720 
5,067,360 


200,009,OdO  2.700,00a00Q 


>  Charts  showing  ^tate  title  ,  XX  allotmentB  for  fiscal  years  1080  and  1981  are  on  a' 
later  page.    >  o'       ^  ^  . 
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ALLOTMENT  LiMiTATiON  FISCAL  YEAR  1981-FEOERAL  ALLOTMENT 


.StJti  Social  strvices  Child  daycare  -  ToUl 

Alltama..   546,332,057  ,    53,432,004  549,764,061 

  4,969,797  ,  369,614  5,159.411 

 ---.-....»»......  ^  29.  146,356  ^2, 158, 989  31  305,345 

Arkaiwas  .    27,066,241  -  2,004,907  29,071,148 

Cajifornrf. . .  ^   276, 036, 044  20, 447, 115  296, 483, 159 

Colorado.   ......v   33,058,950  2,448,811  ,  35,507,-/61 

•    Connecticut...:..^...,.   38,370,669  2,842,272  ,  41,212.941 

g«'»*V«- V-  ........»:—.....:......  7, 218, 490  *  534, 703  7, 753, 193 

D»$tiict  of  Columbia.                                            ,      8, 345, 218  •      618, 164  8  963  382 

no"<l*  -  -  .-  •  '    106.407,722  7,882,054  *    114  269  776 

g«>f«»«  '   6?,948.204^  4,662,829  67,611,033 

"f*w»'  ^   11,106,321    •  822,691  11  929  012 

  10,871,071  *805,264  11,676,335 

"ipo"  ^. 139,206,559  10,311,604  149,518,263 

n<*»*M   66,538,875    ,  4,928,806  ^  71,467,682 

  1. ......   35,857,199  2,656,088  ^  38,513  287 

Kanjai   _   29,072,066  2,  153,  486  '    31,225  5S2 

Kentucky  A.   43, 31ft  939  3, 208, 218  46, 519. 157 

*  Uuisiarta...............   49,105,542  3,637,447  52.742,989  . 

 -  ..-...:......»:..,:....  13,508,358  1,000,619  14,508,977 

MaryUnd.. .>.......   51,297,090  3,799,785  55,096,875 

MajMchu$ett$  '  71,481,528  5,295,W8  76,787,196 

Midiigan.......   113,774,792  8,427,762  122,202,554 

Mmnewta.....:...^..........;.. 49,625.570  3,675,969  53,301,^39 

M'W'MJPPI  i....:...:..:......:....:...-:........  29,765,437  2,204,847  31,970,284 

JJ'««i"  '    60,174,719  4,457,386  ^  64,632,10* 

Montana  .>    9,719,579  719,969  10,439,548 

SfbraJka   ......  19,377,250  1,435^352  .  20,812,602 

(f^vada...   8,  171, 875  605, 324"  8. 777, 199 

_^Hew  Hainp»hif  t     1 0, 784, 400  798, 844  1 1, 583, 244 

W  J«»y  .....Tt..... 30,720, 198  6,720,015  97,440,213 

NeVjIffxico.,.   15,006,535  1,  lll,-595  16, 118. 130 

NewYprk    219,749,157  16,277,716  ,  236,026,873 

North  Earolirw  ...:.-....:..:...-.i..Y.  69,052,346  5,114,989  '  74,  167,335 

NprtVBaltota....  .,....:.>.-...,.^. ........  8,072,822  59>,987  8,670,809 

Ohw.    1^3,090,134  9,858,528  142. 548. 662 

OWahoma  :.:...>....>...:....:......  35, 659, 093  2, 641, 414  38, 300, 507 

Oraion   30,260,701  2,241,535  32>502,236 

"  P«nn»y  vanit   145, 484, 145,  10, 776, 603  156, 260, 748 

«wl«ljl*nd  ->—:-.-.-  11.576,823  -  857,543  12,434,366 

Soutfi  Carolina..........  ......w... ..:...:.....»:...  36,129,595  2,676,266  38,805^861  ' 

South  Dalurt*  .>.......  .....Iw...  .  8,543,324  632,839  9,176,163- 

'Tenneuee  ....>.:...'......  53,946,759  3,996,05^    .  57,942,815 

Teuj......     161.  134,524  11. 935,891  173.070, 415 

.  UUh.^........ J......   16,  182.790  1,  198,725  17,381,515 

Vermflii  'i.  ^  6^029,853  *  446,656  6,476,509 

V^'l»n»«-.  -....^  :  V                '     6^  740,628    -  4,721,528  68,462,  156 

Wash  ntton  :..   46, 728. 269  3, 461, 353  50^  vS,  622 

W«tVir|tnia..x.  *  ...........:.>......„..  23,029,831  ^  1,705,913  -  24,735  744 

W'JCOMto   57, 933,644^  4, 291, 381  62, 225,025 

Wyoroi^i.   5.249,8ir*^   >  388,876  -  5,^686 

^otal  2,700,000.000  200,000,000  2,900,000,000 


Th^jconference  agreement  on  H.R.  3434  included  several  compli- 
cated compromises  between  the  HouSe  position,'  which  called  for  in- 
creased Federal  spending,  . and  the  Senate  position  which  sought  to 
reduce  the  level  of  spending.  On  one  major,  costly  item — grants  to 
States  for  social  service  programs — conferees  accepted  the  Senate's 
$200  million  cut  to  $2.7  billion  for  1980.  Federal  matching  grants  to 
•  States  were  authorized  at  $2.7  billion,  compared  with  the  $2.9  billion 
*   for  fiscal  year  1979  and  the  House  position  of  $3.1  billion  for  1980.  The 
^  final  "bill  did  authorize  future  gro\«fch  by  gradually  indexing  the 
ceiling  with  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  for  the  next  6  yeaM 
as  follo\y8:         V  -  •  f 

— $2.J^billion  in  fiscal  year  1980.      ,  ,     ,       .  / 

— $2^  billion'  in  fiscal  .year  1^81.  .  ^ 

.—$8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  ^ 
— $3.kbillion  in  fiscal  year  1983.- 
—^.2  Billion  in  fiscal  year  1984 ;  and 
— $8.3  bulfon  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
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•The  basic  title  XX  program  of^granls  to  States  supports  social 
services  for  ihdividualb  and  faniilieb.  Legislatc^d  service  goal^  include 
preventing  abube  and  neglect  of  children  and  adults,  helping  individ- 
uals achieve  economic  self-&ufficienc},  and  pre\erlting  inappropriate 
care  ia  institutions.  At  lea^t  50  percent  0|f  the  Federal  funds  must  be 
ysed  for  services  to  public  absibtunce  recipients  while  the  remaining 
funds  may  be  lised  lor  other  lovs  income  individuals.  ^Services  most 
frequently  oflfered  4:hrough  title  XX  State  plans  incl&?le  care, 
homemakef ,  counseling;  and  protectiveSerl^ices. 

'  Training 

'Public  Law  96-272  also  placed  a  limitation  on  F^eral  matching 
funds  for  training  and  manaated  a  formuja  for  allocating  such  limita- 
tion. This  limitation  on  training  fimds  was  in  respdnse  to  a  congres- 
donal  perception*  that  title  XX  training  expenditures'  we*re  increasing 
too  rapidly  isince  these  training  funds  were  open-ended.  For  fiscal  year 
1980,  the  formula  ^or  federal  rhatching  funds,  as  published  6n 
August  27,  1980  (vol.  45,  Federal  Register,  p.  57175)  is  limited  to  the 
highest  of :  , 

— Four  percent  of  the  State's  aHotmeUt  for  title  XX  social  services. 

— The  actual  amount  of  Federal  matching  for  the;  amounts  spent  by 
I        the  States  for  traiiring  in  fiscal  year  1979 ;  and 

— ^The  amount  prayable  to  thd  State  with  respect  to  State  appropria- 
^     tions  made  prior  to  October -1, 197^  for  fiscal  year  1980,  limited  to 

'  $6  million  distributed  proportionally  among  affected  States. 

On  the  Basis  of  the  formula  alone,  the  jnaximum  entitlement  -for  per- 
sonnel training  or  retraining  would  be  $143,381,730.  However,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1980  limited  the  funding 
to  $75  million.  The  Feaeral  allotment  for  training  to  each  of  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  was  reduced  proportionally  tfs 
follows:  *  ^  ^  *  • 

State:  Allotment 

Alabama  -  ^     $963,682 

Alaska   1  3.  r.   109,  IQl 

-Arizona  /  ^  1,077,004 

*    Artansas  ^  i  1   1,400.935 

'  \  California:-    ^  6, 147. 747 

Colorado  T    683.921. 

Connecticut   i  1.^^  '  1  i  5.955.672 

Delaware  — *  ^   151,965 

District  of  Colunijbife  _      234. 438 

Florida    j  1   2,207. U2 

Georgia  -„'-fi      1,443,981 

Ha^^faii  — 1  \  J    233.721 

Idalio   ^:  1  ^   223, 779 

'        lUinoia  _   2.936.505 

Indiana     — .  1   1,391,864 

^^lowa   ,     751.803 

>Kana&8    j   607.408 

»K^tucky     1.484,294 

Louisiana  _  _   H  830. 088 

Mainje   -t-.-i  f   630.220 

Maryland  ^   1,080.838 

Massachusetts   i   2.148.729 

Michigan  l  L  ^  _   2,888.918 
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«    State:      .  -  ^ 

,,,  Allotment 
Minnesota  _  ^  ,  i  nis  ni7 

Mississippi  1...  :::  :::   i^'^l 

Missouri  -  7W,612 

Montana  k  ; --   ^' 253- 728 

Nebraska  ...„...,  _  lA?'^ 

New  Hampshire  III::::::::::::  -  168,775 

New  Jersey   Ill"      " "  j  ^l'^ 

New  Mexico  ......J  1  ^.  1- 913- 877 

New  York  ]  ^   -— -  Q?5'?Zf 

•      North  Carolina...!  Z-.H:"::: V I'^^'^l 

■    gsro'  '"'"'^   :.  ^:  ^ 

Oregon   IIi::: .-  764,884 

-      •  Pennsylvania    „  ^'ff^ 

-     Rhode  Island  -•.„...:::::: ■ '^'^n 

South  Carolina     tm'RqS 

South  Dakota.... J  IMIl '  {"'^ 

Tennessee                                                            —  mi 

TPTflH    •  .   '   1, 122, 620 

Utah  " : — - 4,724,244 

Vemont  '   «35.448 

vSa  : "   ^'237 

washingto'n":!::::::.::::::::::::;::}:::::   J'^H^ 

•  west  Virginia..  I.^i::!:      I "  {^'tm 

Wisconsin  ^^^Si:::^^" l"  lit' So 

Total   ^  ,  ,  J  ^  ^JQQ  QQQ 

■  *  I^^i^^i^-  ""l^-^-  5,*^*'  whiclwiecessitated-the  new  reimbureement 
formula,  set  limits  on  Federal  matphing  payments  for  State  training 
of  social  service  workers  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981,  required  that 
J<  ederal  matching  funds  be- allorwed  only,  for  State  training  programs 
Se?tioS'(msf^^^°^  Department  of  Health  md  ifuman' 

,     IV.  TEANSPORTATION-T^UlfTA 
.  *     .         .      .       AccEssiBiLrrr  Isstje  Rekindled  '  i  ' 

Debate  over  making  maihline -bus  and  rail  systems  eccessible  was 
^kindled  m  1980,  as  Congress  considered  amendments  to  give  local' 
transit  systems  the  option  of  establishing  specialized  trafasportation 
semces  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicabrod. 

Separate  measures  approved  by  the  House  andjlgenafce  would  have 
-  authonzed  transit  authorities  to  submit  a  plan  to  flie  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
through  specialized  transportation- services  (such  as  vans  and  mini- 
buses).' If  a  plan  met  guideUnes  outlined  in  the  amendments  and  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  the  transit  authority  would  be  deemed  in 
compliance  with  Federal  accessibility  requirements,  including  section 
604oflheRehabilitation  Actof  1973.  .  ^  ' 
  >        ■                                    •  • 

erJc.'.     'r  ■  ■  \..  v^y:    .  ,  .1 
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^  In  the  final  days  of  the  96th  Congress,  a  compromise  local  option 
provision  which  reconciled  dilferencS  between  the  House  and  Senate 
measures  died  as  Congress  adjourned  before  the  Senate  voted  on  the 
.compromise.  *       ,  ^ 

,  B.  Appropriations  Legislation 

Ah  amendment  addressing  the  accessibility  issue  was,  however,  in- 
serted-into  the  1981  transportation  appropriations  measure  (H.R. 
7831).  *  « 

Before  reporting  JI.R.  1^831.  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria-' 
tions  adopted  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation from  using  anv  of  it^  funds  to  ^'compel  local  transit  authoi-i- 
ties  to  purchase  wheelchair  lifts  tp  comply  with  section  504  of  thi 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973."  The  amended  legislation  was  reported 
on  September  9. 

When  the  biH  was  considered  by  the  full  Senate  on  September  18, 
Senator  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas  offered  an  amendment  to  stipulate  that 
funds  could  be  used  tp  compl?l  transit  authorities  to  purchase  wheel- 
chair lifts  under  the  following  circumstances :  . 

(1)  To  the  extent  required  under  the  Senate  version  of  the  afore- 
mentioned* loca1U)ptioA  amendment,  and 

(2)  Where  transjt  autherjtie^have  elected  to  purchase  lifts.  f 
provision  was  retained  in  .the  bill  that  passed  Congress,  and  was 

signed  into  law  (Public  Law'9ft-400).  •  • 

^  Subsequent  to  the  bill's  pasWe."^  Secretary,  of  fhe  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  Neil  Goldschmidt,  askod  his  General  Counsel  for 
an  opinion  on  the  amendment's  implications.  The  resulting  jopinion, 
transmitted  on  October  27,  1980,  clarified  the  Depkrtment^  position 
on  the- amendments  as  follows : 

.  .  .  The  Department  is  authorized  to  use  funds  under  thfe.  ' 
1981  Appropriations  Act  to  plan  and  execute  programs  to  ■ 
cohipel  the  purchase  of  lifts  in  accordance  with  the  Depart-  ' 
ment's  504  regulation  until  a  recipient  has  submitted  and  the 
Secretary  has  approved  an  alternative  tra|isportation  pro- 
gram meeting  the  reauirements  of  the  Zorinsky  amendpent 

^  (Senate  version  of  the  local  option  amendment).  *At*that 
1  ,  ppinf ,  the  Dep^,rtment  would  only  be  authorized  to  use  ap- 
propriated fiindS  to  compel  lifts  at  the  levels  provided  for  in 
a  recipient's  approved  program.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
'  that  even  if  the  Department  approved  a  ipcipient's  alterna- 
tive program  under  the  Zorinsky  amendment,  the  recipient 
would  facej^the  risk  of  a  court  cTOlleAge  to  any  purchases  of 
inaccessible  buses.  Such  a  challenge  would  be  based  on  the 

[  argument  that  section  324  was  only  intended  to  limit  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  by  tJie^Department  and  did  not  overturn 
the  Department's  504  regulation.  *  -  ^ 


\ 
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Chapter.  7*  — 
HOUSING 

'  •  .CHAPTER  HIGHLIGHTS  <  ^ 

The  cost  of  owning  and  maintaining  a  household  continued  to  climb 
during  1980.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  approximately  13.6  per- 
cent with  energy  and  housmg  prices  postmg  the  greatest  increases, 
ii^nergy  prices  alone  rose  31  percent  and  housing. prices  rose  16.7 
percent^  ,  ^  , 

Such  increases  continued  to  place  a  significant  burden  on  the  elderly 
to  maintain  homes  and  locate  alternative  housing.       I  v 

Construction  and  land  costs  coniinued  to  plague  the  derelopment  V 
Federal  housing' programs.  Sponsors  and  developers  were  faced  with 
cutting  back  m  the  design  of  projects  to  meet  the  escalatmg  costs  4t 
land  and  materials.  •   ;  :  

Although  the  Congress  paSfed  the  Housing  andr  Community  De- 
velopment Amendments  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-399),  these  amend- 
ments did  httle  to  change  or  expand,  the  existing  array  of  housuig  and 
^  subsidy  proems.  The  talk  of  "housing  block  grants"  by  the  new 
administration  ^arantee  a  comprehensive  scrutmy,  at  the  least,  of  the 
housing  programs  by  the  97th  Congress. 

I.  FEDERAL  HOUSING-  PROGliAMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Federal  housing  programs  for  theelOfirly  under  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Devdopment  (HTJD)  were  afflicted  with  the 
problems  that  all  housing  programs,  public  as  well  as  private,  experi-* 
enced  dunngl980:  How  to  finance,  construct,  and  mamtain  decent  ^nd 
affordable  housmg  for  the  low  mcome  when  faced  with  today's  mflated 
housing  costs.  Gimbing  mterest  rates  put  strains  on  sponsors  and  con- 
tmually  nsmg  costs  placed  unprecedented  demand?  on  rent  subsidy 
.  ^rt)grams  sucFas  section  8.  The  declming  avaijability  of  rental  units 
HI  many  communities  put  pressure  on  everyone,  including  sponsors, 
developers,  and  residents. 

As  elderly  residente  continued^  sMc  decent  and  affordable  housmg 
alternatives^"  demands  on  Federal  housing  programs  grew.  Waitmg 
lists  for  section  202  projects  and*congregate  housing  gave  evidence  to 
this  demand.  More  and  more  elderly  occupied  units  in  all  forms  of 
public  housing  as  shown  by  the  foUowmg  HUD  listing  of  housing 
programs.  ^ 

^  U.S.  D^paHment  of  Labor,  Bti|reati  of  Labor  Sta titties. 
/."*'.  (161)  ^ 
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C  .  -    SUMMARY  OF  HU0  HOUSING -UNITS  FOR;TH^£U)Em.Y  u 

1^11  fiiurcj  represent  number  of  projecti/units  currently  injured^by  FHA  unless  otherwise  noted|. 


Section  No.,  ind  pfojrim 


Stitus 


Numt>eroi  Number  of 
j)rojects  <jnjts 


Approximate    Percent  of 
number  of^  elderly 
Vilue    elderly  units       ^  units  Report  period 


Constriction  projects: 

Title  ri;  bw-income  public  housin|_..-...j«  /Active 
202  Direct  loans  for  housing  for  elderly  and  handicappM.".".'/.".  InactiveV 

231:  Moftgase  insurance  for  housini  for  elderly  t  ^'hV'" 

221(dX3).  Multifamily  renUl  housing  for  low  md  moderate S"'" 
income  families. 

221(dX4)?  Multifamily  rental  housing  for  l^w  and  moderate  do 
income  families. 

235:  Homeownership  asjistince for  low  and  moderate  income  Inactive'  * 
families.  amjv«      '  " 

207:' Multifamily  renUI  housing   .     '  \"' 

assistance  for  low  income  families"."  Inactive"." 

202/236  :  202/236  conversions  (Jq 

232:  Nursing  homes  and  intermediate  care  facilities! 'I "Active  ""* 
nonconstruction  programs;  *  }  " 

8:  Low-income  feotJil  assistHnA; 

Existing^  .~   do 

New  construction » »   do" 

*       Substantial  rehabilitation M        .   j"";- 

31J2:  RehabiliUtiOf)  loans  ...."."".".■"." do"«'" 

23:  Low  rent  leased  housing.  ...\  ".J""**"l"n"active»." 


10.750 

330+ 
1.211 
477 
3.417 

3.874 

472,069 
40,862 
2,639 
4. 062 
182 
1.  ^71 


9, 446 
8,393' 
1,650 
75,913 
NA 


1.  200, 000 
45.275 
^1,716 
^,116 
346,383 


NA 

574,580.000 
3.325.074,009 
1.082,966,264 
5.337. 537,561 


447,938  ^  8,939.941.234 


473. 032 
40,893 
285,108 
434,645 
28.306 
«  145,262 


821,418 
538,561 
112,828 

NA  ■ 
163, 267 


8,456,660.790 
1, 352.920,895 
3, 937, 745, 205 
7, 479.970, 182 
481,032,750 
1,58^  565.981 


NA 
NA 
'  NA 
780.225,000 
NA 


S52, 000  46±  Cumulative  through  Sept  30, 1979t 

^'V^  Cumulative  through  1972. 

87,522  95  May  31, 1980.  , 

64,116  100  Cumulative  through  December  1979. 


55,602 


3, 421 
53. 799 
28,306 
145,262 


240. 742  , 
290,447 

40, 107 
NA 

M,000+ 


-.8     .  % 


Do.. 

Cumulative  review  program  through  May 
1980. 

1  2  Cumulative  through  December  1979. 
12  Cumulative  through  December  1978. 
100      *  Do. 

100     Cumulative  through  December  1979« 


29 
54 
35 

(10) 

35± 


Cumulative  through  May  31, 198Q:' 
Do.  ' 
Do. 

Cumulative  through  S^pt  30.  1979. 
Cumulative  through  De<^mber  1975. 


J  Oati  does  not  indicate  how  many  of  these  units  are  designed  specifically  for  the  elderly. 
I  Figures  for  onginal  program  reported  througK  program  revision,  - 
-*Figur^fof  revised  sec  202^  represent  cumulative  proj^  reservations  as  of  May  31r  1980. 

•  Figures  represent  number  of  mortgages. 
( Figures  not  qirrently  available. 

•  Beds.  I 

\  S'"/**  [fP^w*"*  emulative  fund  r^rvations  through  reporting  date.    '  ' 

•  Figures  do  not  include  sec  8  commitments  attached  to  secM2/J  fund  reservations. 


» Figures  represent  loan  commitments  only. 

"  Approximately  25  percent  of  loans.  * 
Source:  This  Ubie  wasxompiled  by  the  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant^or  Elderly  Housing  and 
l5,um, u*^  f^'t!."'*^?'?*  °/      *<***V"«  Management  Information 
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A.  SECTION  202  HousiNa 

Section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  provides  for  direct,  low-interest  con- 
struction and  permanent  financing  loans  for  the  development  of  hous- 
ing projei;ts  especially  designed  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  By 
law,  s{iOnbors  otc  required  to  be  nonprofit  organizations  and  associa- 
tions and  have  included  religious  institutions,  union  groups,. commu- 
nity-bai>ed  organizations,  cooperatives,  and  .fraternal; organizations. 

By  tl?b  end  of  fiscal  year  1980,  HUD  reported  fhat  734  projects  ^ith^ 
approximately  69,UO0  units  were  approved  under  the  202  program, 
bince  the  program's  renewal  in  1974.  Of  these  projects,  approximately 
247  were  completed  with  occupants  in  about  26,200  units. 

A  gross  loan  limitation  level  of  $830  million  was  approved  by  the 
CqngrcbS  for  the  202  program  in  fiscal  year  1580.  HUD  estimated  that 
tlii^  amount  woulu  support  approximately  18,000  units  of  housing. 
Earlier  projections  had  bhown  ^30  million  to  sujpport  approximately 
2O,QD0  units  in  1980,  but  inflation  and  soaring  costs  decreased  this  ^ 
estimate  during  the  year.  ,  ' 

During  consideration  of  the  budget  and  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  Senator  Lawton  Chiles  offered  motions  to  increase  the  ^oss 
loan  limitation  to  $880  million  which,  according  to  £!pngressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  projections,  would  be  necessary  lo  at  least  hol^ 
the  njimber  of  unitb  at  the  1980  leveh  In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
tho  Ap]>ropriationi5  Committee'^  Subcommittee  on  Banking,  ifouSing, 
aliri  Urban  Affairs,  Senator  Chiles  described  the  section  202  program  , 
"as  a  tremendously  successful  program  that  is  free  of  the  high  posts 
and  management  problems  of  other  Federal  housing  programs."  ^ 

The  Senate -Appropriations  Committee  approved  the  $50-,millioji 
increase  in  the  Senate's  fiscal  year  1981  HIJD  appropriation  bill  (H.R.  ^ 
7G31)!  However,  the  House  bill  contained  only  $830  million  and  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  agreed  to  split  the  difference  leaving  tKe 
total  Ejection  202  prograiTi  with  a  loan  li^iitation  level  of  $855  million 
for  fiscal  year  1981  (Public  Law  9^526).  This  increase  wa$  almost 
entirely  negated  by  HTD  when  it  carried  out  £V  conerressionally  man- 
dated 2  percent  cut  in  the  overall  HtJD  budget,  ^e  targets  of  the 
2-percent  cuts  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  who,  alongr 
'  with  0MB,  decided  upon  a  $24-million  cut  In  the  202  progranj  for  fis- 
^cal  vear  1081.    >    -  .  ' 

The  202  pro^am's  loan  limitation  for  fiscal  year  1981  was  thus  left 
at  approximately  the  1980  level  which  could  mean  a  substantial  reduc- 
'   the  njiinber  of  units  for^he  section  202  program.  ^ 

B.  PuBi.ic  Housing  '  '  ''^^H^ 

The  conventional  public  housins:  proerram  under  the  Housing  Act 
bupportvS  the*greatest  number  of  federally  funded  bousing  uni^.  El- 
derly residents  are  eligible  for  units  in  most  public  housing  ^inits  and' 
,  some  projects  are  especial^  designed  for  their  occupancy. 

According  to  HT  D,  fnere  are  approximately  1  million  units  of 
public  housing  in  the  United  States  of  which '44  percent  are  occupied 


*  letter  to  Senator  WUItam  Proxmlre.  chairman  of  Subcommittee  on  Banklnsr.  Housing, 
and  Trban  Affairs.  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  from  Senator  Lawton  Chiles,  chair- 
man. Senate  Committee  on  AfTiDg.  Aug.  18.  1980. 
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by  an  elderly  person  (age  62  and  over).  During  1980,  15,200  units  of 
public  Ijousing  were  cpmpleted  for  occupancy  and  5,2Q0  were  filled  by 
elderly  residents.  ^  . 

Public  hou^g  has  experienced  seripus  problems  over  the  past  few 
years.  Eeservations  have  decreased  significantly  due  to  problems  with 
receiving  sufficient  operating  subsidies  to  cov?r  theiprog:ram,  a  prefer- 
ence for  section  8  subsidies,  and  difficulties  in  locatii^  acceptable  sites 
due  to  mcreasmg  land  costs  and  .rejection  by  communities. 

One  particular  obstacle  for  low-income  eHerly  in  obtaining  public 
housing  units  was  removed  by  the  1980  amendjnent$  to  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  (Public  Law  96-399).  This  obstacle 
previously  had  been  a  requirement  that  public  housing  have  a  mixture 
-  of  incomes  among:  the  residents.  As  described  in  the  following  section 
of  this  chapter,  this  "tenant  selection  criteria"  had  resulted  in  low- 
mcome  el(}erly  being  denied  a  unit  in  deference  to  a  moderate-income 
person  so  that  the  project  could  meet  its  income  mixture  requirement. 
Under  the  new  law,  the  Secretary  of  HUD  can  waive  this  criteria  .for 
public  housing  projects  especialjj^esigned  for  the  elderly. 

C.  SEcnoN"  8' Rent  Subsidies  ^ 

Since  1974,  section  8  of  the  Housing  Act  has  provided  for  rent  sub- 
sidies on  behalf  .of  residents  of  public  housing  as  well  as  private 
projects.  Assistance  can  be  provided  for  units  existing  housing,  new 
construction  or  for  rehabilitated  units.  The  r^ident  pays  15  to  25  per- 
cent  of  his  or  her  iniJome  for  Jfent  and  HUD  pays  the  owner  the  differ- 
ence between  the  resident's  payment  and  contract-rent. 

Those  residents  eligible  for  assistance  under  section  8  must  have 
mcomes  below  80  percent  of  the  median  income,  in  their  area.' In  the 
Senate's  version  of  the  Housing  and'  Community  Developments 
Amendments  of  1980  (S.  2719),  the  income  eligibilify  level  was  de- 
creased to  65  percent  of  median  income.  This  change  was  deleted  by 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  in  the  final  bill  (Public  Law  96^99) . 
It  is  expected  that  efforts  to  reduce  the  eligibility  level  to  as  low  as  50 
percent  will  be  attempted  i%  the  97th  Congre;3$. 

AccordinjE?  to  HUD,  212^)00  units  of  section  8  were  reserved  in.  1980. 
Of  these  units,  approximately  34  percent  (or  73,000)  were  occupied  by 
elderly  persons.  f 

D.  Section  515  ^ 

Section  516  of  the  Housing  Act  authorizes  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration (FmHA)  to  provide  low-interest  loans  to  sponsors  of 
rental  projects  in  rural  areas.  FmHA  has  an  agreement  with  HUD 
which*  assures  that  10,000  units  of  615  housing  will  receive  section  8 
assistance  for  eacK  ymt.  In  additioft,  FmHA  has  a  separate  rental 
assistance  pro^m  which  provides  rent  subsidies  to  eligible  tfenants. 

Since  its  oeginninj?  in  1970,  section  515  has  supported  approximately 
224,000  units  of  which  40,000  were  ini<^ted  in  1980.  Estimates  of  the 
National  Rural  Housing  Coalition  showThat  about  50  percent'of  the  - 
224^000  units  are  occupied  by  elderly  persons.  Elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons  al^re^uired  to  receive  priority  under  t^e  61$  program. 

C  ■    ■  '  .  ■■ 
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E,  Congregate  Services 

^rS.^^im^""^'^  ^^'^^^      congregate  housing  services  pro- 
P  "f-  ^  Community  Develop* 

m^nt  Amendments  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-557).  Undef  this  prS- 
f^^f!S  ono  U>px&ke  grants  to  public  housing  projects 

^^w  .  T  P"*'^"".*^  ^  ^^'^^  ^«  P^'^j^ts  in  providing  "supportive 
ml^d^I  ^5^'*         y  ^"'^  handicapped  residents.  The  law 

mandates  that  supportive  scrvicestmust  include  "full  meal  service" 

services  essential  for  maintaining  independent  living  " 

PTTSP  ^fi?'-^^^*^  T  '^q'l"-^'!  V  law  to  coordinate  services  under 

l^rvicP.  n^?vii  r^V^'^l  ""^^"^f  °"  ^""^  guarantee  that  no 

services  provided  to  eligible  residents  are  duplicative  of  se'rvices  al- 

"  ^"^'^^^  ^  the  participants.  Former  Secretary  of  HTO  Mo^n 
^fflfn^  I"'  5^"^^  P'""^^"^^  «^  ^  ""ost  effective  meansof  En- 
abling handicapped  or  temporarily  disabled  elderly  individuals  to 

2Tf  ^°°}^^-       «n  alternative  to  co^W  S  uJnLS 

"f7he"iiTaal?3^""^'^^     ^•'""^^  dffi^y 

,     During  =1980,  HUD  made  the  second  round  ofVwards  under  the 

maE^9lo'™r?T^"-^r""^'.°"^y  ^«  i&liofofThe  $fo 
million  1980  appropriation  was  obligated  to  existing  proiects.  The  re- 

still  not  obligated  by  the  first  of  1981.  The  holdup  appeared  to  beTfS 
f!«  ?Q«Tl'"!r''  '  the  1982  budget'^uest  to  iSciS 

T>1  i-J'"'^-??-*     congregate  housing  services, 
ihe     million  awards  went  to  housing  projects  across  the  countrv 
4o  develop  congregate  services,  programs.  Thoi  projects  included^^ 
Project:  •  '  ,    «  ' 

_   Golden  Age  Village-.  „  iocorton 

Cathedral  Plaza..    OaJslan^'  Calif. 

Oakvllle  Home  for  th'e'fnd^i^nd'ent'llwpr' ^Zf^'S°n' 

•    FederaOon  TOwers                       ^vipg.   .   g?'*'?!?'  Conn. 

.Martin  Fine  VlUas   "J"""'  1|»<*'  ^a- 

The  Protectory  '  " 

t  ^voux  Plaza     S?^"*",**' 

,   Kingsbury  Terrace..™"::"  '  oJ'f*"?' 

Bell  House..   V   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

/   Aster  Dowdy  Towiw"::::::::.":::: 

New  Horizon  Manor..  -    f 

Elderly  Care  Center..:::::::.T:i-:  

Channelwood  II    "   "7?^°^?; 

Pioneer  PRiza  I^:::  

2''5Kf''?^"^'^°"«'°K'oft*»eElderiy.T:::  PhlkdelSlA  Pa  ' 

Redblrd-War  Eagle  Elderiy   .    5  A., 

__smai/Gronp  Hoine......L...:::::::::::::::::::.  tth- wi^*^- 

Sept  SriSsa""        ^«P*'""«°'  o'  Housing  and  Urban  Affalyi.Tfflce  olf  PubUc  Affairs, 
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II.  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1980  . 

The  Housing  and  Community  Development  Amendments'  of  1980 
{Public  Law  96-399)  contributed  little  to  the  expansion  or  change  of 
Federal  housing  programs.  Major  changes  were  proposed — such  as 
the  establishment  of  a  new  moderate-income  progrart)  and  the  lowering 
of  the  income  eligibility  level  for  section  8  rent  stibsidies— but  were 
eventually  contested,  defeated,  and^stpick  from  the  final  bill  approved 
by  the  Congress.         .  ' 

Several  changes  in  the  1980  amendments  do  contain  provisions  which 
directly  affect  the  elderly  resident.  These  changes  are  described  in  the 
following  pages. 

A.  Change  in  the  Tenant  Section  CRrrERiA 

Public  Law  96-399  amends  the  Housing  Act's  toiant  selection 
criteria  which  requires  that  public  housing  projects-^ave  an  income 
mixture  of  residents.  The  new  lang^jage  gives  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
authority  to  waive  this  requirement  for  projects  especially  designed 
for  the  elderly  in  order  to  ayoi^  rejection  of  low-income  elderly  as 
tenants.  Senator  David  Durenberger,  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  ex- 
plained the  rationale  behind  his  amendment : 

There  are  long  lists  of  low-income  elderly  waiting  to  get 
into  the  projects.  But  in  ordepto  qualify  under  the  mix  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  these, projects  must  provide  housing  to  the 
elderly  nonpoor  in  or^er  to  accompiodate  the  loW-inccJme  or 
elderly  poon* 

B.  Prepayment  of  Sectioxs*514  and  515  Loans-^ 

> 

The  new  law  contains  a  provision  which  repeals  the  Housing  Act's 
restrictions  on  the  prepayment  of  loans  under  the  sections  514  and 
515  rural  housing  programs.  The  result  of  allojt^mg  prepayments, 
Y)i'ospectively  as  well  as  retroactively,  permits  owners  of  514  and  515 
projects  to  sell  propertj  whose  units  were  intended  as  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  persons. 

During  debate  on  this  issue,  c^)ncem  was  expressed  that  the  dis- 
placed elderly  tenants  of  such  units  cbuld.eAcounter  severe  hardships 
when  faced  with  locating  alternative  housing.  Jn  a  letter  to  the  con- 
ferees for  the  Housing  ^d  (?»iTlmnnity  .Development  Amendments  of 
1980,  Senator  Lawton  C&ile^nd  Representatives  Claude  Pepper  and 
Edward  Roybal  expi  ^sse^lieir  concern :  ,  .  ; 

this  provision  prevails  in  conlerence,  »we  urge  that  rfea- 
^^onable  provisions  be  contained  in"  the  law  which  assure  that 
in  those  projects  whose  loans  are  prej^aid,  the  elderly  tenants 
are  not  deprived  of  their  units  or  at  least  are  essured  of  alter- 
native housing  in  the  area.  In  many  rural  communities  acrCfss 
the  country,  reasonlably  priced  r^ental  units  are  scarce  and 

*  Du"  zer,  David.  Amendment  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1974.  Hemorts  in  the  Senate. 
Con^-  uiQoai  Reo)rd«  vol.  128.  June  21 » 1080,  ^  7720.  » 
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the  sections  514  and  515  programs  have  been  a  successful 
^urce  for  decent  and  affordable  housing  for  many  elderly.  ' 

•  Becomizing  that  this  was.  the  pi^ise  intent  of  the  law,  we 

/  ^     would  hope  that  the  capability 'Cf  providing  fpV  low-  and 

/       ^  ^  moderate-mcpme  elderly. will  not  be  thT^arted/  •  ^ 

In  response  to  such  cbncem,  the  conferee^  agreed  to  allow  prepa:^ 
ments  but  with  the  followmgqualificatio'ns:  f 

(1)  If  any  loan  which  was  made  or  insured  under  section 
'  514  or  515  pursuant  to^a^pbntract  entered  into  before  Decem- 
ber 21,  1979,  is  prepaid  or  refinanced  on  or,  after  the  date  of 
enactnient  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  • 
of  1980,  and  tenants  of  su6h  .housing  and  related  facilities 
financed  with  sucH  K)ans  are  displaced  due  to  a  change  in  the 
use  of  the  housmg,  or  to  an  increase  in  i-ental  or  other  charges, 
as  a  result  of  such  prepayment  or  refinancing,  the  Secretary 

^shall  provide  such  tenants  a  priority  for  relocatidn  in  altema-  ^ 
t^ve  housing  assisted  pursuant  lo  this  title. 

(2)  The  Secretary  ofAgriculture  shall  conduct  a  study  of, 
.       and  report     the  Congress  not  later  than  6  months  after  the 

date  of  enactment,  any  adverse  effects  the  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (a)  may  have  on  housing,  particularly  for  the 
elderly  And  persons  of  low  incc^ne.* 

C,  Section  312*  Rehabiutation  foiHSongreoate  Housing  and  SRO's 

The  1980  amendments' expaii^  the  Section  312  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams maximum  loan  amoUit^^or  residential  property  to  include 
congregate  housmg  facilities  in  which  all  units  d6  not  contain  kitchen 
faculties  but  have  a  central  dining  area  and  facilities  in  which  all  units 
•  do  not  contain  bathrooms  or  kitchens,  commonly  referred  to  as  "sin^le- 
room-occupajicies  or  SRO's."  These  f acUities  whichoften  house  elderly ■ 
pereons  are  therefore  eligible  for  rehabilitation  andSnprovement  loans 
und^r  the  section  312  prograin  at  a  rate  of  $25,000  per  unit  m  congre- 
gate hoj>gmg  and  $15,OOJ3^  unit  in  SRO's.  ^ 

D.  Minimal  PRoTEC?noN  for  Conijominittm  Dwellehs 

What  was  originally  intended  to  protect  tenets  whose  dwellings 
we^  faced  with  conversion  to  condominiums  and  cooperatives  and 
.  protect  condommium  and  cooperative  owners  from  unconscionable 
^recr^tional  leases  was  watered  dowii  to  very  minimum  protection  by 
the  conferees  on^the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Amend- 
ments of  1980  .(Public  Law  9&-399 ) . ,  . 
/      The  oririn^Iegislation,  mtroduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Dick 
^  Jt^^""  ^^^^^  < 612) ,  and  later  incorporated  into  Senator 

Williams  housing  refiuthorization  bill  (S.  6719),,  provided  for  a 
greater  degree  of  protection,  especially  for  tenants  whose  dwellings 

(8*  2?ifif  f^S?^^J5!#°?  aod  CommMDltT  Development  Amendmeats  1980 

Of  the  subcommittee  oa  Hoa?i|la°dVo?aM^^ 
•  Section  0U  5  PubUc  i  "  . 
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face  conversion.  The  Senate*  bill  had  provided  for  speci^G  time  and 
condition  responsibilities  for  developersc^  about  notifying  tenants 
whereas  the  conference  version  i>{  the  legislation  merely  calls  for 
"adequate  notice.'^ 

Other  provisions  contained  in  the  new  title  VI  (Condominium  and 
Cooperative  ConversioiK^rotection  and  Abuse  Relief)  are  described 
below :  , 
— The  new  title  requires  that  developers  provide  adequate  notice 
to  tenants  and  give  them  the  first  opportunity  to  buy  the  unit  in 
the  converted  building.  However,  the  conferees  point  out  "that  i 
the  Congress  believes  it  is  the  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  provide  for  such  notice  and  opportunity  to  pur- 
'  chase  in  a  prompt  manner     .  the  Congress  has  decided  not  to  in- 
tervene,, and  therefore  leaves  this  responsibility  to  the  State  and 
local  governments  to  be  carried  out"  ^ 
— The  conferees  express  the  intent  of  Congress  that  lending  by  fed- 
erally supported  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  converting  rental 
dwellings  into  condominiums  or  cooperatives  should  be  dis- 
couraged when  "there  are  adverse  impacts  on  the  housing  oppor- 
i  unities  of  the  low-  and  moderate:ificome  and  the  elderly  and 
handicappedJndividuals  involved." ^ 
— The  new  lawprovides  judicial  remedy  for  owners  of  condomini- 
ums afid  cooperatives  who  are  affected  by  long-term  leasing 
arrangements  for  recreatiohal  facilities.  However,  such  action 
can  only  be  brought  when  there  is  a  vote  of  agreement  by  two- 
thirds  of  Ihe  Qwners  association.  To  seek  alleviation,  the  owners 
must  prove  that  leases  are  unconscionable.  According  to  the  law, 
an  unconscionable  l^as^B  is  one  with  all jyf  -the  following  char- 
acteristics: 

(1)  It  was  made'  in  connection  with  a  cooperative  or  condo- 
minium project. 

(2)  It  was  entered  into  Vhile  the  cooperative  or  condominium 
owners'  association  was  controlled  by  the  developer  either  through 
special  developer  control  or  because  the  developer  held  a  majjority 
'  of  the  votes  in  the  owners'  association. 

(3)  It  is  for  a  period  of  more  than  21  years  or  is  for  a  period 
of  less  than  21  years  but  contains  automatiQ  renewal  provisions 

.  for  a  period  of  more  than  21 3;ears.  r 

(4^  It  coniaiils  an  automatic  rent  increase  clause ;  and 
(5)  It  was  entered  into  prior  to  June  4, 1975. 

— Title  VI  provides  for  termination  of'  "self-dealing"  contracts 
which  have  been  entered  into  after  the  effective  date  of  the  titk. 
A  .self-dealing  contract  is  •bii^ which  relates  to  operation,  main- 
tenance, or  management  of  a  con  version  .project  or  of  any  prop- 
erty serving  the  owners  in  such  jproject.  Termination  ©f  such  con- 

.  tracts  may  occur  at  any  time  witnout  penalty  within  a  2-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  special  developer  conti^ 
is  terminate^-Pr  tne  developer  owns  25  percent  or  less  of  the  uftiw 
in  the  conv^^d  project,  whichever  comes  first. 

f  U.S.  Congress.  Setfete  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and^rban  Affairs  and  House 
Committee  on  Bankinjfe:  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  "Conference  Report  (to  accompany 
H.R.  2719)"  report  No.^6-1420,  Sept.  26,  1980,  p.  167. 
*    •Ibid,,  p.  163.  ^ 
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The  full  impact  of  "condominium  conversion''  on  the  elderly  tenants 
IS  still  cloudy.  Some  argue  that  convei^ion  has  contributed  significantly 
to  the  decline  m  rental  units  for  the  elderl}^.  The  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  in  a  congressionally  mandated  report  on 
conversion  states :  J 

It  has  been  reported  .that  elderly  persons  are  more  likely 
than  othei^  to  feel  the  pressure  of  convoi^ion  and  to  be  anx- 
ious about  the  prospects  of  relocation  or  about  having  t<y  make 
a'substantial  investment  in  purcha^iing  their  unit.  Some  have 
suggested  diat  elderly  tenants  who  ultimately  purch^e  their 
units  are  'distressed  purchasers,"  who  buy  because  they  have 
no' other  choice.  There  is  some  support  jfor  these  contentions, 
but  It  appears  as  if  not  wanting  to  move  is  a  more  persuasive 
explanation  than  the  unavailability  of  alternativ^housing 
or  the  pressures  and  anxieties  associated  with  purchasing.* 
Whatever  the  extent  of  the  effects  of  conversion,  it  is  expected  that 

the  97th  Congress  wil^ave  tfi  address  the  issue  more  extensively  than 

-4id  the  96th  Congress. 

III.  INVESTIGATION  OF  FEDERALLY  FUNDED  HOME 
REHABILITATION  PROOR^UfS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  IN 
NEW  MEXICO 

Contihuing^its  efforts  to  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  federally 
funded  projects  which  directly  impact  upon  the  health  and  weffare 
of  senior  citizens,  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  of  Aging  held 
hearings  m  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  to  take  testi- 
nriony  and  examine  charges  of  fundamental  abuses  in  home  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  the  elderly. 

The  investigation  was  requested  vby  New  Mexico  Senator  Pete  V. 
Domeniai,  after  complaints  from  elderly  citizens  first  surfaced  at 
an  earlier  hearing  on  April  11, 1980.  kt  that  time  senior  citizens  from 
rural  communities  of  San  Miguel,  Mora,  and  Rio  Arriba  Counties  met 
with  Senator  Domenici  to  discuss  the  "Rural  Elderly—the  Isolated 
Population:  A  Look  at  Services  in  the  80V  Federal  programs 
initially  reviewed  included  weatherization,, energy  assistance,  ^nd 
housing  rehabilitation.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  dissatisfaction  in 
the  ov^rail  effectiveness  and  ultmiate  performance  of  these  programs 
expressed  by  many  rural  elderly.  Senator  Domenici  asked  for  and 
received  permission  to  proceed  with  a  preliminary  investigation  to 
determine  the  extent  of  these  complaints. 

The  committee  secured  the  services  of  an  investigator,.  Dr.  Martin 
La  Vor,  who  submitted  an  initial  investigative  report  on  June  27, 
'  which  documented  the  following  abuses :  . 

—Federal  funds  utilized  to  improve  the  home^^rnd  lives  of  poor 
and  elderly  rural  New  Mexicans  have^^  committed  but  nave 
not  in  manv  cases  reached  the  targejjedpdpulation. 

—Work  wjhich  actually  has  been  staol^  is  of  poor  quality  and  gen- 
erajly  incomplete.  ^ 

©olII^  u^uK^^T.^"*  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Office  of  Policy  Development  an4 
Research  Tb«  Conversion  of  Rental  Housing  to  Condominiums  and  Cooperatives  .  A  jawSy 
of  Scope,  Cau«c8,  and  Impacts."  wkfiiington,  D.C,  June  1980,  p.  IX--8.  ^^W^ 
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—There  is  eviS^ence^^pf  **nepotism''  involved  in  the  awarding  of 
grants,  distribution  ;of  fui!d%and  selection  of  contractors. 

—Farmers  Home  Administratigai  (FmHAj  and  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration  (CSA)  guidelines  and  procedures  foj;  award- 
ing grants — are  "so  loose,"  tjfejf  appear  to  be  designed  for  misuse. 

— Official  records  a^id  report  were  incomplete  Vnd  many  times 

.  unavailable..  *  *     '  .  \ 

Acting  on  the  investigator's  findings,  the  full  committee  voted 
8-0,  to  authorize  siibpenas  and  pursue  the  investigation.  The 
scope  of  .tho  probe  wa^  expanded  to  include  all  federally  funded  pro- 
grams in  New  Mexico  actively  involved  in  assisting  the  elderly  to 
.rehabilitate  their  homes. 

Conducting,  the  Qctober^  hearings  in  Santa  Fe  were  Chairman 
I^awton  Chil^,  and  Senators  John  Melcfeer  and  Pete  Domenici.  Wit- 
nesses included  elderly  recipients  of  housing  rehabilitation  grants, 
contractors,  arid  State  and  local  program  administrators  from  the 
Fm^A.  .  ... 
The  second  investigative  re{>ort  dated  October  8,  revealed  the  fol- 
*  lowing  inconsistencies      administering  ^FmHA  programs: 

— FmHA  officials  continually  referred  to  funding  under  section  504 
as  "so  small — only  $24  million— that  it  falls  through  the  cracks.'' 
'  — Department  of  Agriculture  spokesmen  acknowledged  that  theJn- 
specfcor  General,  "rarely  evaluates"  section  504  programs  sepa- 
rately; in  point  of  fact — only  three  audits  for  all  section  504 
programs  in  the  entire  United  States  have  been  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  last  3' years.  . 
— Onsite  inspection  of  rehabilitated  homes  are  rarely  undertaken 

by  FmHA  personnel.  Case  files  are  "merely  "spot  checked,"  to  ^ 
"  determine  if  Federal  funds  are  spent  properly. 
— oF mHA  rules  and  guidelines  were  neither  enforced  nor  followed«in 
many  cases,  and  in  some,  the  actual  guideline$  were  not^kndwn  or 
^    understood  by  officials  employed  to  enforce  £hem. 
— '^Federal  fuilds  were  disbursed  t(\  contractors  atid  their  work  certi- 
fied^as  "complete,  family  happy,''^even  though  onsite  inspections 
by  Aging  Committee  investigators  refuted  these  contentions.    '  * 
— FmHA  officials  admitted  to  personal  intervention  on  behalf  of 
"friendly". con  tractors  who  were  in  actuality  family  memberS  of 
FmHA  employees^  i 
— Shoddy  workmanship,  inferior  materials,  imqualified  contractors 

were  the  rule  not  the  exception.  • 
—Programs  funded  by  different  agencies  and  authorized  by  different 

laws  appear  to  be  used  for.  the  same  purposes. 
— Funds  provided  by  one  program  were  lised  to  "correct  or  redo" 

work  already  completed  by  another  agency. 
Commenting  on  information  on  abuses  uncovered  by  the  investiga- 
tion and  hearings.  Senator  Domenici  offered  this  statement : 

These  examples  of  abuse  and  improper  administration  of 
home  rehabilitation  programs  ^ire  but  a  few  of  many  exposed 
by  our  investigations.  They  vividly  illustrate  the  frustrating 
barriers  which  have  been  erected  between  the  elderly  and  - 
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agencies  of  the  Federal  .^ovemmentMnandated  to  assist  the 
poor,  the  handicapped,  and  the  aged.  '  '  ■  ^ 

Money  alone  is  not  enough.  We  must  have  individuals  ad-  ' 
.  ministering  these  programs  who  care  for  huzpan  dignity.  We 
must  have  programs  \vni<ih  work.  • 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  and  the  appropriate 
-departments  of  Ihe  Federal  Government  to  reevaluate  pro-, 
cednres  govemii:|g  section  504  and  take  -immediate  corrective, 
action."'* 

The  second  investigative  report  contained  a;  series  of  proposed  rec-  • 
^ommendations  for  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  the  various 
agencies  involved  to  conside^r.  These  options  included : 

—-4  complete  review  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  {GAO^  of  all 
^      homing  rehabilitation^ programs  serving  the  elderh/,  The.GAO 
would  explore  the  need  to  consolidate  the  maze  of  separate  author- 
izations into  a  more  coherent  service  deliverv  mechanism.  The  find- 
ings of  the  GAO  study  would  be  shared  with  appropriate  author- 
izing committees  of  Congress. 
--Expedite  investigative  procedures.  Inspectors  (jreneral  for  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Energy,  and  the  Comfnunity  Serv- 
ices Administration,  should  develop  streamlined  metliods  to  insure 
that  affy  evidence  of  criminal  activity  uncovered  flirough 
audits  are  promptly  investigated  and  referred  to  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  prosecution. 
^Bridge  gap  between  audit  and  investigation.  There  is  an  obvious 
;       gap  between  an  agency's  audit  division  which  corrects  systematic 
deficiencies  and  its  investigative  division  charged  with  prosecuting 
criminal  conduct.  Some  problems  go  uncorrected  because  they  fa]] 
into  the  middle  ground  between  the  two.  Congress  should  enact 
le^slation  to  eliminate -th^s  gap  and  strengthen  projeci  account- 
ability. «  ^ 

^  ^j^^'^  ^^V^c^OT  Generai^ audits  on  a  'statewide  basis.  To  cletect 
duplication  of  nrpjects  and' possible  double  pavments  for  the 
same  work,  coordinated  audits  on  a  statewide  basis  by  the  vaVious 
fundmg  agencies  is  absolutelv  essential.  Coordination. with  "State  • 
auditors— where  States  have  similar  programs-41iotild  be 
mandatory.  ♦  ^ 

--Ooordinaiion  of  vulmrabmty  assets.  If  not  -already  implemented^ 
Inspectors  General  should  coordinate  the  risk  analysis*  for  pro- 
grams or  vulnerability  assessments.  This  will  afford  the  obpor- 
tunity  of  eliminating  duplicate  projects  and  duplicate  payments* 
for  the  same  work  under  similar  programs. 
--LncreaseavMt  team  effectiveness.  It  is  imperative  that  elderly 
fecipiente  of  benefits  trust  officials  with  whom  they  lodge  com- 
^plamts.  Without  this  trust,  disclosure  of  program  deficiencies  afid 
abuse  is  not  possible)  Many  times  the  onlv  person  at  home  is  an 
,       elderly.woman.  Audit  teams  should  include  wQpien.  Aisb,  in  some 

"SpedaJ  Committee  on.  A«!ng  hearini,  Santa  V€S^,  Utau]  Oct  8.  1980f.\'^. 
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'areas  of  the  country,  minority  representation  on  audit  teams  is 
necessary,  ;  • 

^Mandatory  ovAite , inspection.  Any  program  audit  must  include 
onsite  inspections  of  actual  work  performed  together  with  a  review 
of  documents  and  files.    4  '  ' 

—Selective  prosecution.  Prosecution  ol documented  cases  invol^ng 
fraud  is  necessary  t»  eslablish  the  integrity  of  federally  "funded , 
projects  within  section  504.  Individuals  who  attempt  to  receive 
Government  moneys  while  continuing  to  do  shoddy  wdrk  must  be 
put  on  notice  that  failure  to  meet  specific  contfactural  obligations 
will  not  be  tolerated.  *  ^  - 

.S^^ator  Domenici  conclu&ed  the  October  8  hearings  of  the  committee 
with  this  assessment  of  Governmeat-funded  home  rehabilitation  . 
_    .   programs:  f 

^   After  participating  in  these  hearings  and  interviewing  r 
many  officials  in  responsible  Government  positions  as  well  as  • 
receiving  reports  from  others  not  diVectly  involved,  one  must 
conclude  that  pur  findings  in  New  Mexico  are  not  unique  \b  ^    ^  ^ 
/,       this  State.  There  is  a  very  real  and  distinct  possibility  that* 
^    T  *       similar  problems  can  be  found  in  home  tehabilitation  projects  ^  ^ 

in  other  States,     v  ^    /  •  \      ^.  * '  f 

*      My  conclusion  finds  support  in  the  extensive  reviews  . ,  « 
\completed  on  a  national  basis  wjith  respect  to^the"*  I^U©^  ^  .  ' 
Rehabilitation  programs  which  ate  quite,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  504  program.  \ 
A  summary  of  HUD  survey  entitled,  "Special  Operation^ 
*  Suiyej  Community  Development^lock  Grant  Rehabilitation 

'  1      Activities,"  indicates  many  of  the  same  problems  identified  in 
Mexico  investigation  exist  nationwide  in  simiTar 
Ijrograras  administered  by  HUD. ^  -         ^     sf./  , 

Folio wiJ(|  the  October  8  hearings.  Senator  Oomenici  asked  officials. 
^         of  the*. Farmers  Home  Administration  office  in  Washington,  D'.C.,  to 

imet  with  Aging  Committee  staff  members  to  discuss  the  ramifications  ' 
of  sworn  testimony  previously^  received  and  revi^fT  the  proc^(Jures 
FmHA  intended  to  taxe  to  insure  that :  ^  \  /  ^  ✓ 

,    (a)  Problems  focqsed  On  in  New  Mexico  do  O^Mi' exist  ^sesfifite  in  L. 
thepr6gtam,  /  ^  ^. 

(h)  These  problems  will  not  occur  elsewhere.       *  *  ^ 

(c)  Corrective  action  by  FmHA  to  properly  repair  those  homes 
which  received  incomplete  or  shoddy  work.  ,  \ '  , 

Several  weeks  later  Gordon  Cavanaugh,  Administnftor  <fi  ff^HA 
respon  ded  by  letter  to  Senator  Domenioi's  requests.  «  • 

Administrator  Cavanaugh  outlined  immediate  steps  to  prevent  fur 
ther  abuses.  These  modificatioris  in  FmHA  procedures  included :  ^ 
— ^Assignment  of  another  county  supervisor  to  the  office  w^re  .the 
problem  situation  existed.  ^         \  , 

*^n  administrative  notice  sent  a^^offices  alerting  staffs  Jx)  the  typ^ 
'of  problems  discovered,  together  with  guidelines  on  ways  to  pre- 
^  '      vent  future  problems.   -  /  \  '  A^' 

•  ,        —Thorough  audits  of  all  FmHA 'auction  504  grants  programs  by  . 
the  Inspector  "GeneraPs  office. 
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—Scheduling  of  an  early  1981  training  session  by  the  FmHA 
national  office  for  persoimel  administering  section  504  programs. 

Commenting,  on  the  question  of  necessary  corrective  action  by 
FmHA  to  properly  repair  homes  which  received  initially  incomplete 
or  shoddy  work,  thq  Administrator  concluded : 


The  FmHA  has  no  legal  ba^is  to  provide  assistance  to> 
persons  whose  homes  were  not  properly  repaired  unless  the 
amount  of  the  504  grant  originally  provid!ed  was  less  than 
the  $5,000  legal  maximum  or  the  family  could  not  qualify  for 
a  504  loan  at  1  percent  interest  Total  grant  assistance  can- 
not exceed  $5,000  and  total  loan  or  .combination  loan  and 
grant  cannot  be  more  than  $7,500. 


Senator  Domenici  characterized  the  -FmHA  response  as  "inade* 
quate,  a  useless  exercise/*  The  Senator  further  stated: 

~         I  have  to  tell^you  that  even  though  this  is  not  a  big  pro- 
^^"L'  •  •  I       concerned  because  a  number, of  my  con-  / 
stitu&its  have  had  their  expectations  dashed  by  what  I 

—     consider  to  be  poor  management  at  the  local  level  by  those 
who  ajdminist^r  your  (FmHA)  program. 

W}fkvi  a  private  citizen  is  clearly  hurt  by  the  actions  or 
mactioris  of  a  Federal  agency  .  .  .  then  I  think  these  peojde 
have  a  right  to  expect  a  redress  of  their  CTie\fances.  To  date, 
I  regret  to  say,  Farmers  Home  h^s  seemedVtrangely  impotent 
in  its  efforts  to  locate  resource  needed  to  repair  these  homes." 

Because  of  FmHA's  inaction  Senator  Domenici  .req.uested  a  second 
hearing.  Called  to  testify  in  Washington,  D.C.,  i)ecember  19,  we^e: 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  McBride,  Inspector  penpal  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Horn  Gordon  Cavanaiigh,  Administrator,  Farmers 
Home  Administration;  Hon.  Alex  Mecure,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Rural  Development,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Domenici  convened  the  hearing  with  thjese  words: 

The  purpose  of  this  liearing  is  to  attempt  to  get  some  real 
answers  from  you  gentlemen  at  the  highest  level. 

I  am  still  not  surej^hat  you  all  understand  and  feel  what  we, 
who  have  seen  these  houses  ahd ^lavQ  viewed  this  episode,  feel. 

I  thought  you  should  come  here  and  answer  some  ^estions 
and  maybe  we  can  once  and  for  all  put  this  behind  us*  y 

Under--questioning  by  Senator  Domenici,  Agriculture'MBSals 
acknowledged : 

— Corrective  action  should  'have  been  taten  ^yhen  injformationtof 
604  progranMlbuses  is  receiv^.  In  matter  of  fac^  §ome  8  ^it)nth8 
expired  before  any  criminal  investigation  was  instituted. 

—Wh&n  an  investi^tion  reveals"  a  disciplinary  problemTthere  is 
a  ^  semiparalysis'^  in  the  decision  process  bepause  the  Department 
of  Agnculture  will  not  take  any  action  while  charges  a^re 
"pending."  ^  *       '  - 

—FiriHA}  management  and  support  staff  have  a  serious  "competency 
problem," 

"Special  ComnUttee  on  Aging  hearing,  WaihlngtonTn.C,  Dec  19,  1980. 
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— Department  of  Agriculture  regulations  and  procedures  were  not 

followed  by  their  own  employees. 
— Therfe  is  no  consistent  monitoring^of  604  projects. 
.  — The  20  or  more  families  whose  homes  are  still  not  livable  are  "out 

in  the  cold."  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no  authority  to  make 

reparations.  Cur^-ent  legislation  does  not^permit  indemnification 

for  faulty  construction*  •  .  , 

—Bonding  and  State  licensing  of  504, prime  contractors  has  not 

been  required.  . 
— There  has  hem  a  breakdown  in  procedures  protecting  elderly 

grant  recipients  against  fraud  and  forgery. 
— There  are  not  enough  qualified  FmHA  building  inspectors  or* 

onsite  progress  inspections  to  meet  minimum  New  Mexico  State 
^        requirements.  •  . 

After  listening  to  and  questi6ning  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials,  Senator  Domenici  offered  these  observations:  f 

I  don't  want  to  abuse  the  hearing  process.  There  is  no  way 
I  want  to  have  hearings  on  heahngs  on  hearing  on  this  issue.  * 
I  have  gone  aS  high  sts  I  inten(^to  go  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  can  say  that  if  we  don't  find  a  way  to  at  least  y 
offer  some  help,  I  clearly  intend  to  take  it  out  of  some  other 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am  going  to 
-  do  it.  - 

I  am  going  to  get  money  appropriated  to  help  these  poor 
people  get  at  least  some  of  what  we  have  already  paid  for.  It 
}ust  seems  to  me  that  we  are  dancing  all  Ground  this  issue. 
We  have  to  find  a  way  to  solve  their  problefris. 

We  hope: we  have  Solved  the  FmHA  managmont  problem. 
"  I  am  not  sure  we  have,  but  at  least  we  have  pointed  it  up  for 
you.  <    *  ' 

Senator  Domenici  cgjicluded  the  last  j^hSe  of  his  investigation  with 
several  suggestions  for*  immediate  attention  *and  impl^iHentation  by 
the  Departinent  of  Agriculture  and  FmHA  officials : 

(1)  A  national  audit  of  aH  504  |>rograms  to  be  completed  by  April 
1981.  .  .      '\  ''^  - 

(2)  An  eady  warning  monitoring' system  of  504  pr'Sjects  to  detect 
deficiencies  before  they  are  incorrectable. 

(3)  Use  of  State  buildi^jg  MnspeQtcrs  to  supplement  FmHA 
personnel:  ^  \  " 

(4)  A  study  of  bonding  and  licensirf^  procedures  for  prime  504 
ccifkractors.  ^  ^  *  U  - 

(5)  Preparation  of  a  legal  brief  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
General  Counsel  to  determine  if  504  grant  recipients  who  were  de- 
frauded ha5e.anyjegal  redress.  \      -  . 


Chapter  8 

CONSUMEJl  ISSUES 

I  CHAPTER  HIGHLIGH^S^ 

*  •  ^gifj^tio"^  to  set  minimum  standards  fdr  medi-gap Insurance  poli- 
cies sold  to  the  elderly  was  signed  into  law,  and  the  Department  of 
HealtH  and  Human  Services  iisued  proposed  regulations  for  a  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  certification  of  liedi-gap  insurance  policies.  Re- 
authonzatiTO  of  the  Federal  Trade  Comhiission  reflected  the  views 
of  some  in  Congress  that  the  Commission  had  become  too  activist  in 
■recent  years.  Legislation  to  phase  out  ceilings  on  interest  rates  was 
also  passed.  It  is  anticipated  many  elderly  with  small  savings  ac- 
counts will  realize  much  higher*  ihterest  rates  as,a  result  - 

I.  MEDI-GAP  INSURANCE  PROTECTIONS  BECOME  LAW 

On  June  9,  1980,  the  President  signed  into  law  the  Social  Security 
Disability  Amendments  of  1980  (Public  Law  90-265),  which  include 
proj-isions  to  establish  a  program  of  voluntary  Federal  certification  of 
medi-gap  health  insurance  policies  by  July  1,  1982,  in  those  States 
Which  have  not  implemented  a  regulatory  program  meeting  the  law's 
minimum  standards  by  that  date.  • 

Versions  of  the  medi-gap  amendments  were  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate in.  1979,  by  Senatoi^CluIes,  Dole,  ind  Baucus,  and  cosponsored  by 
g^IJf*"'^  Glenn,  Bradley,  Pryor,  Cohen,  Heinz,  and  Melcher,  mem- 
bers of  the  Specjal  Committee  on  Aging.  Bills  were  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congressmen  Brodhead, "  Pepper, 
Scheuer,  and  others.^  The.  Senate  considered  and  passed  the  amehd- 
mente  on  January  30,  1980^-9&part  of  H.R.  3236,  tL  Social  Security 
Disability  Amendments  of  19'80.  Final  approval  came  when  the 
legislation  was  accepted  by  House  conferees. 

,   .    A.  Peovisiqnb  of  the  New  Law 

*  The  newJaw  sets  minimum  standards  for  private  health  insurance 
policies  sold  to  supplement  medicare  and  requires  all  States  to  Imple- 
ment a  medi-gap  regulatory  lirogram  to  enforce  standards  equal  to  or 
singer  than  Federal  standardsby  July  1, 1982.  The  SecretaTrv  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  working  with  a  paiiel  of 
four  btate  insurance  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President,  will 
tfetermuie  ij  each  State  meets  this  requirement  In  any  State  where 
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the  re(^uire"n]ent  is  not  met  by/^uly  1. 1982, llie  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  certify  all  medi-gap' pohcies  sold  in  that  State  which  meet  the 
minimum  Federal  standards. 

Thp  ne^  law  also  sets  Federal  criminal  penalties  (a  fine  of  up  to 
$25,000  and  imprisonment  for  up  to  5  years)  upon  conviction  of;  (1) 
Furnishing  false  information  to  the  Secretary  *to  obtain  policy  certi- 
fication; (2)  posin^-os  a  Federal  agent  to  sell  medicare  supplemental 
policies^  and  (3)  knowingly  selling  duplicative  policies  to  medicare- 
eligible  individuals.  The  sale  of  any  medlbare  supplemental  policies  by 
ijiUibwould  also  be  subject  to  the  Federal  penalfeies  unless  the  policy 
in  question  had :  (1)  Been  approved  by  the  btate  binder  its  own  stand- 
ards prograjn  or  certifiedT>y  the  Secretary  of  the  Departmemt  of  Health 
arid  Human  Services  under  the  voluntary  certification  program,  ^nd 
(2)  the  State  had  not  specificdTly  disapproved  the  policy  for  sale'in 
that  State.^  ^  ^  < 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  required  to  pro- 
vide all  medicare  beneficiaries  with  information  on  the  types  of  private 
health  insurance  available  to  supplement  medicare  benefits.  The  * 
Department  also  must  prepare,  in  coordin|ftion  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Conjwiission,  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  different  State* 
approaches  to  regulation  of  medicare  supplemental  health  insurance 
sales,  with  a  report  to  Congress  by  January  1, 1982.  '  * 

B.  The  Standards  for  Medi-Gap  Policies 

The  minimum  standards  adopted  b^  .Congresa  are,  in  large  part, 
those  which  \xere  recommended  by  a  specia^task  force  on  medi-gap 
insurance  formed  by  the  National  Assocdation  df  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners in  1978,  after  Senate  Committj^eim  Aging  hearings  had  brought 
ihe  issue  to  national  attention.  Minimum  Requirements  for  policy  los^ 
latios  (the  ratio  of  premiums  collected  to  benefits  paid  on  a  partic- 
pillar  policy  issue)  were-added  by  the  legislation. 

The  law  sets  the  f  oUowiSig  minimum  standards  for  medi-gap  health 
insurance  policies  s^ld  to  medicare-eligible  persons: 
— A  policy  must  cover*medicare,  part  A  (hospital  insurance)  coin- 
•  surance  amounts  for  the  61st  day  of  medicare  coverage  thfough 
the  90th  dav  (currently  $51  a  day)  and  lifetime  resepve  period 
(currentjy  $102  a  day),  and  90  percent  of  hospital  charges  l^yond 
the  lifetime  reserve  period  up  to  1  year. 
-^A  policy  must  cqyer  20  percent  of  medicare  part  B. (supplemen- 
tary medical  services)  reasonable  charges  (the  copayment  amount 
set  in  the  medicare  program)  up  to  a  ma^cimum  amount  pf  $5,000 
per  calendar  year.  *  ,  f 

— A  policy  must  have  no  more  than  a  fomonth  limitation  on  pre- 
existing condition  restrictions.'       ,  ^ 
— A  policy  must^have  a  minimum  loss  ratio  experience  of  75  percent 
for  group  policies  and  60  percent  ^  individual  policies. 

*  Public  Law  06-265  provides  for  exemptions  from  the  penalties  for  certain  specific  types 
of  policies  and  circumstances,  such  as  group  health  policies  of  employers  or  labor  organisa-  ^ 
tlons.  The  Intent  of  Congress  In  these  areas  Is  expressed  In  the  conference  report  on  the 
legislation  U.S,  Conefess.  "Social  Security  Disability  Amendments  of  1980/'  Conference 
repoi;^  on  H.R.  8236.  Hous^  offRepresentatWes  report  No.  06-044,  Maj(  13,  1080,  p.  75. 
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— The  buyer  must  have  a  right  to  return  a  policy  without  loss  of 
premiums  within  10  days  of  sale  for  agent-sold  policies,  and  30 
days  for  policies  sold  through  the  mail. 

— l^tential  buyers  must  be  provided  with  an  infomation  pam- 
^  phlet  describing  the  different  types  of  medi-gap  insurance  Avail- 
able at  the  time  of  application  for  purchase.^ 

—The  potential  buyer  must  be  provided  withj^n  "outline  of  benefits'' 
form  which  clearly  states  policy  benefits,  cSsts,  limitations,  rights 
to  cancel,  arid  comparison  with  medicare  benefits  at  the  time  of 
application  for  purchase. 

C.  Implementation  of  the  ^iw^Aw 

On  October  30, 1980,  the  President  appointed  the  commissioners  of 
insurance  from  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  and 
Utah  to  serve  with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  on 
the  panel  to  evaluate  State  n;edi>gap  regulatory  programs.  Guidelines 
are  expected  to  be  provided  to  all  States  early  in  1981  on  inf orpiation 
the  panel  w^l  need  to  determine  compliance  with -the  lay^.  "the  panel 
is  required  to  report  to  Congress,  on  or  before  January^,  1982,  those 
States  which  are  not  expected  to  have  an  operational  ij^e4i-^ap  regula- 
tory program  in  place  by  the  deadline  of  July  1,  1982. 

Prop^ised  regulations  for  implementation  of  the  voluntary  certifica- 
tion program  were  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on.  January  21, 
1981,*  wUh  a  60-day  conunent  period.  The  proposal  sets  guidelines  for 
use  of  a  secretarial  "seal  of  approval"  for  insurance  policies  hieeting 
approved  State  guidelines  as  well  as  those  meeting  minimum  jFederal 
standards.  ,  -  .  ; 

Illinois,  Florida,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  and  Tennessee  are  anfong 
the  States  which  passed  new  medi-gap  laws  during  1980.  Additional 
regulatory  authority  is  being  considered  in  Arizonia,  Virginia,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York.  Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation,  a  majority 
of  States  may  have  met  the  minimum  standards  for  re^^lation  "of 
medi-gap  sales  by  the  deadline  date  of  July  1982.  Federal  .  voluntary 
certification  programs  would  only  be  operational  in  States  which  do 
not  meet  the  requirements.     ,  '  / 

Some  States  already  ha,ve  established  a  regutetory  program  which 
utilizes  higher  standards  for  policv  content  and  sale  than  the  mini- 
mums  developed  by  the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners or  required  by  Federal  Ikw.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  intent  of  the 
law.*^  Information  on  the  effect  of  these  standards,  and  different  ap- 
proaches taken  by  States,  should  be  useful  to  all  Stated  as  they  de- 
velop new  regulatory  programs.- 

•The  Department  of  Heaitb  and  Human  ServJcea  has  pubUshed  and  c4ade*w!dely  avail- 
aole  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''Ou!de  to  Health  Insurance  fpr  People  with  Medicare.'  includlna  a 
revised  1080  version.  The  pamphlet  was  Jointly  developed  by  the  Department  and  the  Na- 
:1I?'V^^^"'^^"**°"  °'  Insurance  Commissioners,  and  Is  a\allable  In  all  Social  Security  dls* 
^  met  offices  and  from  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Service*.  p.ub.  No.  HCFA -02110,  A  number  of  States  have  also  developed  their  own 
versions  of  this  pamphlet  for  ajrent  use  within  that  State. 

« Proposed  rule.  "Medl-jfap — Certification  of  Medicare  Supplemental  JHealth  Insurance 
Policies,"  Federal  Rejrtster.  voL  46.  No.  13.  Jan.  21. 1981.  p..620d. 

*See  conference  report  on  lejflslatlon.  'Social  Security  Disability  Amendments  of  1980.'* 
House  report  No.  06-944.  and  remarks  In  the  Senate  of  Senators  Chll^.  Baucus 
Domenld«  Bradley,  Mctzenbaum.  Conj^rcsslonal  Record,  Jan.  30.  1980,  pp.  63^-642 
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IL  FTC  POWERS  LIMfTED  BY*CONGRESS 

Legislation  to  reauthorize  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Con/ 
mission  (FTC)  proved  tf>  be  controversial,  as  Congress  moved  to  re- 
strict the  agency's  rulemaking  powers.  Objections  were  registered 
agaipst  a  number  of  rulemaking  proceedings  which  have  been  of  par- 
ticular interest^  elderly  consumers — including  insurance  sales  prac- 
tices and  longstatiding  efforts  to  define  unfair  selling  practices  in  the 
funeral  industry.  ^ 

Public  Law  96-252,  effective  May  28,  1980,  contained  the  following 
amendments  of  significance  to  the  elderly : 

Changes  to  funeral  industry  rule:  The  FTC  may'^no^  issue  final 
rules  governing  sales  practices  within  the  funeral  industry-,  but  the  final 
rule  must  be  limited  to  mandating  price  disclosures,  banning  deceptive 
or  coercive  practices,  and  prohibiting  unlawful  practices  such  as  boy- 
cotts or  threats. 

The'  earlier  version  of  th^  reauthorization  bill  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.R.  2313,  passed  by  the  House  on  No- 
vember 27,  1979)  would  have  re^rictea  the  FTC  from  issuing  any 
rules  governing  the  funeral  indjustry.  The  FTC  had  documented  a 
wide  range  of  abilges  within  the  funeral  industry  during  a  period  of 
4  years,  and  a  staff  report  issued  in  1978  with  proposals  for  prohibiting 
questionable  sale^  practices  and  Requiring  item  by  item  price  disclcK 
suVes  met  with  strong  industry  opposition.®  • 

The  comgjlJmise  reached  by  House  and  Senatfe  conferees  will  allow 
the  FTC  to  proceed  with  some  aspects  of  the  rule  as  originally  pro- 
posed. A  revised  proposed  rule  was  issued  by  the  FTC  on.  Janu- 
ary 22, 1^81.^ 

Prohibitions  agamst  inmrance  investigations:  The  FTC  reauthori-^ 
zation  bill  also  prohibits  the  JFTC  from  conducting  investigations  into'* 
the  "busine^  of  insurance"  unless  a  specific  study  is  requested  and 
approved  by'a*  ma joVi^  vote^  of  either  the  Senate  or  House  Commerce 
Committees.  If  the  FTC  is  authorized  to  conduct  any  insurance  study 
through  such  a  request,  the  study  activity  would  cease  with  the  elec- 
tion of  a  npw  Congress  as  committee  members  change,  unless 
specifi(ially  renewed  by  a  new  committee.  .  ^ 

The  House  and  Senat^conferees  made  it  clear,  through  report  lan- 
guage, that  authority  to  conduct  studies  be  limited  to  general  Review 
and  analysis  of  insurance  policy  issues,  not  "investigations"  of  the  ios 
dustiy  or  se^ents  of  the  industry.  Report  language  also  made  clear 
the  Houses  and  Senate  conferees'  mtent  that  insurance  is  to  be  regu- 
lated bv  the  States  only.® 

Challenges  to  insurance  industrV  investigations  and  studies  origi- 
nated in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  (S.  1991,  passed^lo^  the  Senate 
on  February  7,  1980).  During  debate  in  the  Senate,  however,  Senator 
Lawton  Chiles,  then-chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Aging,  success- 
fully offered  an  amendment  to  exempt  the  FT.C's  ongoing  study  of 

•  "Funeral-  Industry  practices."  Pinal  ataff  report  to  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission  and 
^ro^sed  trade  regulation  rule.  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection.  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

t  "'Funeral  Industry  Practices.,"  Revised  proposed  rule.  Federal  Register,  voL  40,  Nb.  14, 
Thursdaj.  Jan.  22, 1081,  p.  6076. 

*U*S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives*  "Conference  Report  on  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Amendments ;  Report  To  Accompany  H.R.  231^.*'  'Washington,  Rept  Uo.  0&-017. 
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raedigap  insurance  i^fiks  tojlio  elderly  from  the  blanket  prohibition 
against  insurance  studies.  The  amendment  wa.^  contained  in  the  final 
version  of  the  hill  si^pned  into  law  (Public  Law .00-252). 

Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the  FTC's  continued  work  with  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Adniinisti-atjon  on  the  medi-^ap  insurance 
study  required  by  the  new  niedi-gaQ*nv\^  all  activities  of  the  FTQ  staff 
in  any  way  i-elated  to  the  "husine^  of  insurance'*  ce^^ed  when  the  au- 
thorization bill  was  signed.  The  FTC  had  completed  a  study  of  the 
value  of  cancer  insurance  policies,  frequently  sold  to  (he  elderly  and 
the  subject  of  earlier  criticaJ.fongressional  he4irings,i°  but  the  report 
was  never  released  by  the  Commission. 

Consnnier  participation  aitbacks:  The  final  bill  also  provides  that  no 
person  (or  group)  may  receive  more  than  $75,000iin  public  partici- 
pation funds  for  a^iy  single  nileniajdng  proceeding,  or  more  than  $50,- 
000  in  any  1  year.  The  total  authorization  for  the  FTC's  pubUe  par- 
tic^ation  program  was  reduced  from  $1  million  to  $750,000  per  year. 

The  FTC's  public  participation  program  frequently  allowed  elderly 
consumers  and  otJier  advocates  to  participate  in  the  development  of 
niles  of  interest  to  them  (such  as  the  funei-al  industry  proposed  rules). 
X  he  program  supports  transportation  and  lodging,  for  example,  of 
low-income  individuals  to  testify  at  public  hearings. 

CmgresHional  aversigj^  of  proposed  FTC  ndes:  The  FTC  is  re- 
quired to  provide  both  the  House  and  Senate  Commerce  Committees 
with  adv;ance  notice  of  any  proposed  rulemaking  30  days  before  pub- 
ication  in  the  Eederal  Register.  All  final  rules  must  be  submitted  to 
nA  1  ^  ^{^^^  J^n^l  the  Senate,  and  cannot  become  effective  until  after 
a  90-day  g»iaod  of  congressional  review.  within  this  90-day  period, 
both  the' House  and  Senate  adopt  a  resolution  expreSsinir  disapproval 
the  nileTs  effectively  vetoed. 

^III.  INTEREST  RATE  CEILINGS  PHASED  OUT 

Ceilings  on  the  rate  ^f  interest  paid  on  savings  deposits  will  be 
phased  out  as  a  result  of  legislation  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  on  March  31, 1980  (Public  Law  96-221). 

The  le^slation  creates  a  six-member  Depository  Institution  Dereg- 
uiation  C  ommittee,  which  has  a  6-year  authority  to  control  rates  paid 
on  deposits.  At  the  end  of  the  6-year  phaseout  period,  Government 
financial  regulations  on  interest  rates-K56llectively  known  as  ^Tegula^ 
tion  Q" — will  expire.  ^ 

.  The  effort  to  phase  out  interest  rate  ceilings  was  initiated  by  a  num- 
ber of  consumer^rganizations  representing  the  elderly— particularly 
the  Crray  Panthers— because  of  their  effect  on  keeping  interest  ceilings 
for  small  savers  veiy  low .(5.5  percent),  while  allowing  more  affluent 
SJivers  higher  market  rates  of  interest."  .  ^ 

t«^Tl®c.*'*^5)^""*®°  ®^  medi-gap  law  above. 
th#»  ^^fH^rfV^^iTv^^  .?®"®*/        U-^'  House  of  Representatives.  "Cancer  insurance  and 

.ffortr  ^'^'"''P"''"'''     AglDg  :  1?79,"  part  1,  pp.  167-169.  for  a  full  discussion  of  these 
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Chapter  9 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  AGING 

A  LOOK  AT  THE  CONFERENCE  AND  BEYOND 

The  1981  "White  House  Conference  on  Aging  is  more  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  conference  tradition — more  than  a  "one-time^^  event.  The 
Conference  will  reaffirm  the  Nation's  commitment  to  the  elderly 
through  a  mechanism  which  permits  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  draw  national  attention  to  the  quality -of-life  issues  con- 
fronting older  Americans. 

The  Wliite  House  Conference  on  Aging,  however,  is  a  one-in-a- 
decade  social  policy  phenomenon  which  both  respects  and  upholds  the 
belief  of  citizen  participation  in^  Government  and  in  the  decisions 
which  affect  their  lives.  It  is  both  a  series  of  events  and  a  process 
whei:eby  people  from  across  the  Nation  can  participate  in  the  shaping 
of  future  policy. 

The  impact  of  the  Conference  will  be  measured  over  time  in  terms 
of  commitments  made  by  the  Nation's  leaders  to  implement  a  national 
policy  on  aging  and  to  translate  the  post-Conference  recommendations 
mto  legislative  and  administrative  action.  Final  success  lies  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Spirit  of  citizen  participation  generated  in  thousands 
of  local  communities  and  in  all  States  continues  to  promote  discussions 
and  resolutions  of  the  problems  and  opportunities  for  a  longer  life. 

On  October  18,  1^78>  president  Carter  signed  legislation  (Public 
Law  65-178)  authoi:izing  the  third  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
to.  be  convened  in  1981.  Authority  to  pl^n  and  conduct  the  Conference 
^was  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services^(HHSy  and  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Confertoce. 
The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  is  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
Washii^on,  D.C..,  from  November  29  to  December  3,  1981. 

President  Garter,  explaining  the  need  for  the  1981  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  at  a  reception  held  for  the  Advisory  Committee 
at*  the  White  House  on  March  26, 1980,.  stated : 

Evety  day  in' our  great  country  about  5,000  Americans 
reach  tne  age  of  65.  And  this  is  a  very  important  time  in  their 
lives.  It's  a  time  either  of  increased  choices  in  their  life  or  a 

 narrow  restraint  on  their  life.  It^s  a  time  for  the  prospect  of 

warm .  relationships  with  their  families  or  their  friends,- 
•  it's  a  time  of  security  and  anticipation  of  a  future  that's 
stable,  that  wilPmeet  their  needs,  or  it's  a  time  of  uncertainty 
and  insecurity,  and  perhaps  fear.  It's  a  time^  of  confidence 
about  the  coming  days  or  it's  a  time  of  pessimism  about  their 
future  life.  This  questiqn,  how  Americans  approach  their 
•  66th  year  and  how  they  live  t^ieir  lives  after  tne  Age  of  65, 
wDl  be  the  subject  of  the  White  House  Confenence^on  Aging. 

(170) 
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iTHISTORlfcAL  BACKGROUND 

'     A.  Legislative  Mandate  y 

The  authwizing  legislation  for  the  1981  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging.  (Public  Law  95-478)  sets  forth  several  pS  and  pSan! 
nmg  requirements  including:  •        ^     aim^pobi  pian 

"t^'^lin  f£^!^^'^\^?*'^i  assistance  to  State  and  area  agenci^ 
Houi^&reni       '  conferences  prior  to- theWhite 

—Appointing  and  supporting  an  advisory' committee  for  the 
conference  and  such  technical  committees  as  may  be  needad  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  Conference.  ^  T  ^ 

n«Hon*;W^^  Conference  in  such  a  way. that  the  broad  particT 
pnstiitSTS"'^^"'^"^  minorit^older 

^¥  President. and  Con^,  within  6 
r  s?«S!,f  H  Conferencerstic^  shall  include 

r;.mSi«;    '  ^l^  reoommenSatiSJis  forHinplementation  of  a 
comprehensive,  coherent  national  policy  on  aginfe,  (HHS  S^k- 
.         an;;  will  submit  recommendationrfor"' legislative  ind  admS- 
fe^n'^  ^^rtr  the  finScon- 

lJi!n  t^'Z^r^.uK^^  ^  mandated  under  the  authorizing  legis- 
of;""^"!!        ''"ff^^  ^""^  adeauate  statistical  data  an3  otier 
Stte?'!lL?'i  "-being  of  olher  individuals  in  the  uS  ted 

In^fiTlm'^  ^J-ir^^"^  Conference  particinants  in  XnS 
awar^^^rTfc  f  this- Conference  requirement,  tfte  Secretary  may 
nonnlff     •  '"^^  «>nttacts  with,  public  agencies  Ld/6r 

^^onprofit  pnvate  organizations-  •       ^'^^^  """/or 

B.  Past  White  House  Conferences  on  Aging 

evdJin??£l^r^  Conference  on  Aging  has  a  significant  history 
list^gJir^i^r'^'^t  "'•^^r^issued  by  PresiSenf  Truman  S 
August  lascXdPnder  the  vested  authonty  of  the  President,  the  Fed- 
emr  Security  Agency  (predecessor  to  the  Department  of  rfijttx  and 
SnT^f^""'"^^  Americans  to^collectively  dC  the 

?tSshP^"?n  ™  ^  IH  ""^^'^  population.  This  national  meetkg 

iStnlhJ  feS^t  ldVw~^  C-^—  - 

^ater  awareness  and  heightened  social  concern  re- 
^rdmff  an  expanding  older  population,  President  Dwight  S^wtr 
S!?n^  authorizing  the  first  White  Hbuse^Conferen(»  on 

Aging  tol)e  convened  in  1961.  Foremost,  the  1961  White  House  Con 
ference  on  Aging  ^eluded  the  participation  of  2,500  deCJS  from 
across  the  countnr  and  served  as  the  precursor  to  k  number  ofdS 
SSSl  lSSi™  developments  includ&g  the  Older  Americaii  S  of 
iS^o^^S?Q'J'*~  -l''""^^  A*^'  Amendments;  and  the 

a  Subcommittee  on  Agiiig  fn  the  Senate,  followed  by  the 

establishment  of  .the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Amng 

Ten  years  lalfer,  the  1971  Wliite  House  Conference  on  Aging  charted 
an  expanded  aAnmistration  and  legislative  course  whicff  rlultedin 
tha  enactment  of  77  percent  of  the  Conference's  most  significSt  r^m"  • 

O     6U  0  -  8t  -  15  -v^ 
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.  memwions.*  Appearing  before  the  final  session  of  the  1971  Conference, 
I  Pr^i3cnt  Richard  Nijfpn  pledged  to  support  U  fivefold  increase  in  fehe 
[  XoA  budget  over  his  original  budget  request; 'a  $100-million  nutrition 
,  pill  for  the  aging,  the  upgrading  of  nursillg  homes,  and  private  pen- 
ion  reforms,  within  2  years,  all  of  these  commitments  were  translated 
to  Federal  legislation. 

C.  Conference  Leadership 

.  The  initial  planning  of  the  1981  Conference,  begun  in  June  1979,  was 
^-conducted  under  the  directicsi  of  the  Secretary  of  HHS  and  in  cj^^unc- 
tion  with  the  Commissioner  On  Aging  and  the  Director  pf  the- National 
Institute  on  Aging.  In  December  1979.  fdrmer  Congressman  Jerome 
Waldie  of  Cahfomia  was  appointed  oy  HHS  Secretary  Harris  to 
begin  Conference  planning  activities  andlerve  as  its  Executive  Direc-S 
tor.  Shortly  thereafter,  L^n  JIarper  of  California  was  named  to  the 
position  of  Associate  Executj^ve  Director. 

The  first  (najor  preconference  activity  was  President  Carter'^  De- 
cember 1979,  announcement  naming  the  six  key  individuals  who  will 
spearhead  the  1981  National  Conference.  Sadie  T.  ML  Alexander,  an 
.  82-year-old  attorney  from  Philadelphia  (the  first  bla6k  woman^i^  the 
United  States  to  receive  a  Ph  J).) ,  was  named  chairperson  of  the  1981 
White  House  Conference  on  A^ng.  At  the  swc^aring-in  ceremony  con- 
vened at  the  White  House,  President  Carter  also^ppointed  four  deputy 
chairpersons :  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  lormer  U.SKConunissioner  on 
Aging  and  chairman'of  the  1971  Oonference;  Dr.  Bemice  Neu^arten, 
psychology  professor  and  gerontologist,  Onicago,  111.;  Mrs.  Lupe  Mor- 
ales, a  community  activist  for  Hispanics,  Angeles,  Calif.;  and 
Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  home  health  services  advocate  and  former  U.S. 
Commissioner  on  Welfare,  llaleigh,  N.C. 

On  March  21,  1980,  HHS  Secretary  Harris  ^released  the  names  of 
a  55-member  Advisory  Committee  for  the  1981^White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging.  Pursuant  to  the  mandates  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, the  committee  includes  representation  from  the  Federal  Council 
on  Aging,  public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations,  and  individuals 
who  woric  on  behalf  or  the  aged.  The  Advisory  Committee's  task  is  to 
assist  and  participate  in  the  planning,  convening,  and  Reviewing  of 
the  Conference  activities  as  directed  by  the  White  House  Conference 
chairpersons. 

1980— A  Year  of  pkeparation 


^     •   II.  1980— A 


The  convening  oJE  the  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  will 
have  been  preceded  by  19  months  of  preconference  planning  acti^vities 
and  evei)ts.  These  activities  have  beenjjesigned  to  insure  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  citizen  participation  and  to  facilitate  ^  thorough  examina- 
tion and  development  of  issues  %for  consideration  at  the  national 
meetiiig.  » 

Conference  officials  established  t\^q  principal  sources  of  is^e  de- 
velopment analysis  and  e^luation  intended  to  insure  that  national  at- 
tention to  special  aging  issues  is  guaranteed — issues  affecting  particu- 
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lar  populations  qr 'Federal  policies  an^  programs  which  would  not  be 
treated  in  depth  through  the  local  community  or  statewide  citizen 
forum  process.  They  are :  ^  , 

— 40  special  concerns  and  problem-oriented  miniconferei)ces  (re-l 

ports  due  to  the  Conference  office  by  February' 15, 1981.^ 
— 16  technical  committees,  each  focusing  on  an  issue  area'  (reports 
due  February  1, 1981.  * 

A.  MiNICONFERENCES  , 

* 

.  The  White  House  miniconferences,  conducted  between  September 
1980  and  JaniAry  1981,  provided  a  structure  for  the  development  of 
special  issue  areas,  such  arousing,  vision,  long-term  care,  and  minor- 
ity elderly,  for  consideration  by  Conference  delegates  in  advance  of 
the  national  meeting. 

I'he  miniconferences  were  organized  and  sponsored  by  a  host  of 
convenor  organizations  interested  in  exploring  selected  aging  issues. 
Nearly  40  such  miniconferences  have  been  officially  recognized  and  . 
approved  by  the  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and  include 
the  following  subject  kreas: 

.  —Black  elderly.  —Media, 

—Hispanic  elderly.    -  — Foundations^ 

—American  Indian  elderly. '  —Dental  health. 

—Urban  elderly.  —Elderly  poor. 

— Eural  eJderly.  ,  —Hearing  impaired  elderly. 

— Womei>2  ^  —Legal  barriers. 

—Spiritual  weH'-being.  ^  —Long-term  care. 

.   — Corporate  sector.         ,  — Savings. 

— Transportation.  ^  _  —Alcoholism. 

— Mental  health.  — Nonservices. 

—Lifelong  learning.  —Senior  centers.         -  ^ 

Energy.     ,  — Self-help  and  senior  advocacy. 

— ^Art  and  humanities.  — Consumerjproblems.  * 

— Low  vision.  ^  — Legal  services; 

— Footcare.  »  —Patients  righta 

— Intergenerational.  —National  health  insurance. 

^    —Voluntary  sector.    ^  —Older  veterans. 

— Euro- American  elderly.  — Alzheimer's  disease. 

— Recreationfand  leisure.  —Environmental  issues. 

— Pacific/Asian  elderly,  —Housing. 

An  estimated  $1.1  million  has  been  provided  by  various  Federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  Administration  on  Aging,  the  Social  SeKJurity 
Administ^ation,  and  the  Community  Services  Administration,  ta>§jjp=3 
port  miniconference  activities.  Financial  contributions  from  private 
funding  sources  have  also  been  utilized  in. support  of  this  issue  de- 
velopment'process.  *         *  .         *  ^ 

The  summarized  reports  and  recommendations  emanating  from  the 
miniconferences  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  ConferenAe  office  by 
February^  15, 1981,  for  distribution  to  State  conference  delegates  for 
their  review  and  consideratioAi 
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B.  Technical  C^mmtttees  ^ 

On  August  5, 1980,  Executive*Director  Waldie  annoimced  that. Sec- 
retary Hrftris  had  appointed  135  indivi^^uals  tq  serve  on  16  issue- 
oriented  White  House, Conference  Technical  Committed  and  stated: 

Through  the  assistance  of » the  technical  committees,  dele- 
gafes  to  the  1981  meeting  will  be  well-prepared  for  educated 
^isionmaking,  leading  to  a  con^prenensive  and  coherent 
national  aging  policy.   *  •  * 

Total  membership  on  the  technical  committees  is  composed  of  50 
advisory  committee  members  in  addition  to  the  recent  appomtments  of 
85  citizens  from  throughout  the  coimtry.  Tpge^her,  this  group  brings 
both  professiojial  and  lay_expertise  tol;he  committees  in  §uch  fields 
as  gerontology,  economics,  law,  medicine,  long-term  care,  minority 
affairs^  private  industry^ilabor,  education,  and^religion. 

The  technical  committer  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pre- 

Saring  backgroimd  materials  for  delegates  to  the  1981  Conference. 
^  'oremost,  the  teclinical  committees  are  expected  to  rfeach  consensus 
in  defining  major  issues  for  consideration  at  the  national  meeting.  The 
16  technical  committees  include ;  > 
— ^Retirement  Income. 
—Health  Services.  , 
-r-Health  Maintenance. 
.—Long-Term  Care.    .  ^ 

—Family,  Social  Services,  and  Other  Support  Systems. .  \  •  • 
—Physical  and  Social  Environment  and  the  Quality  of  Life.  \^  ' 
— Older  Americans'  as  a 'Growing  IJesource. 
—Employment.     '     ^    ^  •        *  - 

— Creatm^  an  Age-Integrated  Society.  Within : 

Societal  Institutions. 

The  Economy.  < 

The  Educational  System. 

Beli^us  Institutions.  .  ^ 

Th^Family. 

The  Media. 

The  Governmental  Structure, 
—Research: 

C.  Nationwide  Citizbn  Forums:  Setting  the  Sta<jje 

Consistent  with  the  preconference  planning  activities  occurring  at 
the  national  level,  a  comj^aral^e  number  of  events  are  scheduled  in 
thousands  of  commi&iities  throughout  the  country  in  preparation,  for 
the  national  Conference.  The  Conference  structure  provides  for'or- 

Cized  events^  such  as  local  fonim.s.  State  conferences,  aijd  regional 
rings,  to  serve  as  vehicles  for  insuring  the  broadest  citizen  partici- 
pation m  the  discussion  of  agmg  issues«and  in  the  formulation  of  rec- 
ommendations for  the  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

1.  COMMUNmr  ^R0MS 

Thousa)!^  of  community  fgrums  were  conducted  nationwide  dur- 
ing May  and  June  1980^  sponsored  by  area  agencies  on  aging  and  other 
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l^flSfo  ^         preparation  for  the  national  Confer- 

tSaSf  i^t    *  T^-**'°f  l^^^l  community  forums  ar- 

*  issues  of  dDinmant  concern  to  citizens  and  wai  elevated  to 
the  State  level  f&r  further  discussion.,  /         k  i^vaieu  lu 


2.  STATE  CONFERENCES 


Organized  by  State  coordinators  appoint'^d'by  each  Governor,  State 
St^SfanTlf^  been  held  or  will  L  held  in' each  of  the 

fetates  and  U.S.  lerritones  prior  to  June  1981.  The  State  conferences 
fn"^        M^'  f  permit  public  debate  of  quality-of-life  iSues 

t^^SnSn^S'  ^^^^^^^  '^^^ 

fK?^f®r°^T^°'^  °P  are  intended  to  serve  as  the  forum  for 

the  flection  of  dei^ates  to  tne  national  Conference.  These  conferences 

^     A  3.  feELEOATIOK  SELECTION  f 

30?98W^^h?«"^  Conference  on  A^g  will  convene  on  Noveml^r 
dO,  1981,  with  2,000  voting  delegff^.  Travel  and  daily  expenses  will 
provided  for  these  voting  delegates.  An  additional  2,000  Confer- 
ence observers  wAll  be  granted  the  oBpbrtunity  of  Conference  partici- 
bui^te  include  Tooting  privileges  or  travel  cost  reim- 

b'i^Set  constraints,  the  1981  Conference  determined^ 
that  the  total  number  of  voting  delegates  would  not  exceed  2,000,  in 
stnlang  comprfnson  to  the  3,500  delegates  who  attended  the  im 
VVJute  House  CoixferenQiB  on  Aging  or  the.2;500  delegates  participat- 
in^-m  the  first  national  Conference  in  1961.  ^  si' 

J^e  selection  of  delegates  adhered  to  the  Conference's  enabling  lee- 
Ihira  administered  according  to  the  following  ^de- 

—1,0^  delegates,  divided  amQng*the  57  Statfiis  and  territories  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  proportion  of  the  age  55  and  older  population  of 
each  ot  these  jurisdictions.  No  State  shall  have  less  than  ^ix  dele- 
gates. At  least  half  of  each  State's  delegation  shaU  be  female,  and 
-  ^  minority  groups  shall  be  represented  m  each  delegation  in  the 
approximate  proportion  that  such  grqups  are  found  in  the  popu- 
lation o|f  their  respective  States.  .V  ' ,  • 
—539  delegates,  one  each  tote  chosen  by, the  M^bers  of  Comjress 
who  wetem  office  on  Febniary  1,1981.,         •  ' 

-^^^  delegates  granted status  because  they  are, 
cunfently  memlbera  of  the  16  Conference  technical  committed,  or 
are  official  coordinators  appdinfcg^^  the  Governors  in  coniiec- 
tion  with  preparations  for  their  State  conferences -and  the  na- 
tional Conference.  ■  •  .  . 
—The  balance  of  delegates  are  to  be  namea  by  tKe  Executive  Di- 
rector of  tlie  CodTerence  in  the  early  summer  of  1981,  to  assure 
that  the  racial,  sex,  age;  and  rural/urban  profile  of  the  ■overall 
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delegate  body  closely  parallels  that  of  thS  Nation,  Also,  national 
orgafiizations  concerned  with  the  aged  and  other  groups  will  be 
asked  to  nominate  some  members  of  this  last  group.  -  -  ^ 

^Governors  And  Members  of  Congress  were  asked  to  initiate  their 
respective  delegate  selection  procfess  by  February*  1,  1981.  Numerous  ^ 
legislatiy4>  oflScials  have  responded  and  the  process  of  documenting  , 
delegates  is  well  underway. 

D.  CiONFEBENCE  BUDGET 

Activities  generated  on  behalf  of  the  1981  TVliite  House  Conference 
were  initially  funded  by  a  $3-million  appropriation  under  the  1979 
Supplementfu  Appropriation  Act  (Pubhc  Law  96-38^.  Althotigh  the 
Conference  will  not  be  conducted  until  late  J981,  HHS  estimated  that 
at  least  years  were  needed  for  planning  and  preconference  activi- 
ties. As  a  r^ult,  funds  from  the  initial  appropriation  were  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1981  budget  requested  an  additional 
$3  million  for  the  WHCOA,  which  would  bring  the  Conference  ap- 
propriations to  a  total  of  $6  million.  Since  the  fiscal  year  1981  appro-" 
priation  bills  fox  most  Federal  agencies  and  programs  were  pending 

.If  mid-October,  a  continuing  resolution  to  guarantee  Federal  fund- 
ing was  necessary.  The  second  or  further  continuing  resolution  (Pub- 
lic Law  96-536)  signed  by  President  Cs^r  on  December  16,  1980, 

t  provided  funding  authority  for  the  additional  $3  million  fon  1981.  ^ 
This  provision  of  the  further  continuing  resolution  was  the  result  of  ^ 
action  by  Senator  Chiles  duribg  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  de- 
liberations  on  the  Labor  and  HHS  appropriations,  '  ;  ^ 

Additional  funding  sources  for  the  Conference  inc|fid6  the  Admin- 
istration on  Agin^^and  the  Natio^l  Institute  on  Aging'  which  made 
Substantial  financ^  contributions  to  the  Conference.  Other  Federal 
agencies  and  national  public  and  private  organizations  have  assisted 
the  1981  Conference  by  way  of  partial  funding^f  the  miniconf erences. 
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Chapter  10  • 

ISSUES  OF  EMERGING  AND  CONTINUING 
CONCERN 

L  LIFELONG  LEARNING :  EDUCATION  FOR  OLDER  ' 
^  AMERICANS 

_  ^  The  K80  ^session  of'  the  96th  Cpngress  enacted  legislation  to 
increase  educational  opportunities  for  those  adults  who  have-not^been 
able  fully  to  benefit  from  existing  programs.  Education  outreach  pro- 
grams, in  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  represent  a  Stronger 
,  initiative  for  ^ntinuing  education  profframs  which  address  the  needs 
of  underserved  adults,  including  the  elderly,  women  entering\or  re- 
entering the  work  force,  the  handicapped,  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged, and  individuals  whose  previous  educational  experience  has  acted 
as  a  bamer  to  lifelong  Jeamii^,  \ 

Other  amendments  the  fiigher  Education  Act  adopted  by  Con- 
gre^  address^  ^the  need  for  r^rch  on  the  educational  interests  and' 
requirements  of  older  adults,  as  well  as  the  need  for  more  reliable  data 
on  older  Americans'  participation  in  federally  supported  education 
programs.  Changes  in  student  financial  aid  programs,  such  as  allowing 
1^  than,  halftime  students  to  qualify,  alleviate  some  of  the  barriers 
adults  face  in  obtaining  grant  and  loan  assistance. 

In  prw)ar4tion  for  the  1981  White  House  Conference  on  A^g,  a 
numconfej^nce  entitled  'iLifelong  Learning  for  Self-I^ufficiency"  was 

rnapr^y  the  Institute  of  Lifetime  Leiming  of  the  NRTA-AARP, 
Admt  Education  Association's  Commission  on  Education  for 
Aging,  the  Association  for  Gerontol^y  iri  Higher  Education,  and  the 
Population  Resource  Center. 

The  "US.  Department  of  Education  wa&estaBlished.  The-«gency's 
motto,  "gleaming  Never  Ends,"  symbohzes  efforts  by  organizations 
representing  the  elderly  to  insure  that  older  Americans  derive  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  Federal  ediicatioif  programs.  One  focus  of  these 
efforts  was  t4>  have  a  policy-level  individual  in  the  Department 
be  responsible  for  coordinating  programs  in  which  the  elderlv 
can  partipipate. 

A*  Thb  Hiohsr  Eottcation  Act  RcAirrHcnqzATzoN  ^ 

1.  XKVTTALZaSIKO  TTILIi  I,  CONTDTUIKO  EDUCATION 

^  Making  federally  supported  poetaecondary  programs  more  lespon- 
five  tb  the  im^reasinj;  numbers  of  nontraditioilal  students  seeking  edu- 
cational opportunities  was  <me  of  the  key  iasuesvftujing  the  06th  Con- 
gren  in  th^reauthorizaticm  of  t^e  Higher  Educatibn  Act 
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The  typical  stude^is  no  longer  young,  no  longer  full  time, 
no  longer  just  out  of  high  school,  no  longer  a  stranger  to  the 
world  of  work,  no  longer  necessarily  seeking  either  a  set  of 
skills,  or  an  educational  credential.  And  to  be  certain,  he  is  no 
■ ,   longer  overwhelmingly  "he."  * " 

A  niunber  of  factors  ha^M^teracted  to  make  the  elderly  an  impor- 
tant f  orcein  the  population  orhontraditiona^  students.  Americans  are  ' 
living  longer  and  enjoying  better  health  in  old  age.  Our  society  is 
"graying.'"  As  the  baby  boom  mature^  the^emography  is  shifting 
from  one  dominated  by  the  young  to  one  in  which  adults  and  older 
persons  represent  a  growing  percentage.  There  is  a  trend  towai*d  early 
retirement,  giving  millions  of  Ajnericans  more  years  of  creative 
"leisure.'*  At  the  same  time,  increasing"  number^  of  older  persbns  are 
facing  economic  and  psychological  pressures  either  to  postpone  retire- 
ment or  reenter  the  work  force.  Finally,  thfe  demands  and  coniplexities 
^11^  our  highly  technological  society  and  rapidly  changing  social  struc- 
ture are  replacing  the  concept  that  one  gains  a  set  of  skills  in  youth  to 
last  a  lifetime  With  the  idea  that  learning  is  a  lifelong  occupation.^  ^ 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  lerislation  to  authorize  the 
Higher  Education  Act  in  1979.  The  bijl  (H!k.  5192)  contained  provi- 
sions for  focusing  and  revitalizing  title  I.  Benamed  education  outreach, 
the  House- passed  version  of  title  I  targeted  the  program  on  the  most 
severely  underserved  adults — those  whose  age,  race,  sex,  handicap, 
national  origin,  rural  isolation,  povertjr,  or  previous  educational  ex- 
perience has  acted  asr  a  barrier  to  their  participating  in  education 
ptograms.  Ba^er  than  relying  solely  on  the  Federal  Government,  the 
House  sought  to  attract  a  wide  range  of  resources — frdm  business  and 
^  ^  industry,  labor,  public  and  private  organizations  serving  adults  and  the 
\J  elderly.  State  and  local  govemment^to  build  a  well-planned  system 
'        of  continuing  education  programs.* 

^  The  Senate  retained  the  goals  and  purposes  the  House  had  envi- 
sioned for  education  outreach  programs  in  title  I,  part  B,  State  Plan- 
ning and  Continuing  Education^  m  its  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  S.  1889  (S.  Eept.  96-733) .  liowever,  the  Senate  Labor 
and.  Hiunan  Besources  Committee  added  two  new  sections  to  the  title. 
A  Commission  on  National  Development  in  Postsecondary  Education 
(part  A)  was  authorized  to  study  institutional  changes  necessary  to 
respond  to  new  economic  and  diemographic  trends.  A  three-part  pro- 
gnun  of  institutional  adaptation  ana  innovation  (part  C)  was  estab- 
lished to  encourage  institutions  to  update  curriculae,  serve  women 
reentering  the  work  force,  and  help  disadvantaged  youth  make  the 
transition  to  postsecondary  education.  The  Senate  passed  S.  1839  on 
June  23, 1980. 

Senate  and  Honse  conferees,  assigned  to  work  out  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
teauthorization,  refocused  title  I  on  lifelong  learning  and  continuing 

^U.S.  Confms.  House  o^BepretenUtlVes.  Stibcoinmitte«  on  PosUecondary  Edneatiop  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  ^'Reanthorlaatlon  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  ^ 
«  Relaied  Meaanrts."  Hearlnga*  98th  Conmii.  itt  tesilon,  part  2 — Lifelong  Learnlnf«  June  /\ 
21^979,  Waahlnatpn,  U.S.  OoTemment  Printing  Office,  1979,  p.  120.  <OpenlDff*atatement  — - 
(^RepreeentatiTe  William  D.  FoM,  chairman.) 

*  For  a  detailed  dlicuttlon  of  the  educaUouai  needi  and  participation  patterns  of  older 
Americans,  see  '^DeTelopments  In  Aging:  1979,*'  part  1.  pp.  21&-218. 

*  Additional  Infonaatron  on  the  purposes  and  proTlslona  of  the  House  Terslon  of  tlUe  I 
aaaj  b«  fofrnd  In  "Ik^opments  In  Aging :  1979,*'  part  1,  pp.  21&-220. 
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education  for  underserved  adults  (Conf.  Kept  96-1337).  As  signed  by 
the  President  on  October  8,  1980,  Public  Law  96-374  retained  parts  A 
and  B  of  title  I,  providing  for  a  Commission  on  National  Development , 
in  Postsecondary  Education,  and  edu,cation  outreadi  programs. 

The  provisions  for  education  outreach  programs  in  title  I->B  center* 
on  State  planning  and  programs  to  promote  coordinated  delivery  sys- 
tems of  adult  education  opportunities.  JfTinety  percent  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  part  lE^of  title  I  are  allocated  to  the  States— 60  percent  of 
the  allocation  on  the  basis  of  relative  adult  population  and  40  percent 
divided  equally  among  the  States  (section  112).  States  must  use  be- 
tween 15  and  20  percent  of  their  allocation  for  comprehensive  state- 
,  wide  planning  (section  113).  These  planning  provisions  supplant  and 
incomorslte  the  State  Postsecondary  Education  Commissions  and 
plaiming  activities  which  were  authorized  previously  by  title  XII  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  {sections  1202  and  1203).  Educational  in- 
formation centers,  formerly  authorized  by  title  IV-A,  subpart  5  (sec- 
lions  418  A  and  B)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  are  also  transferred 
to  the  ^ucation  outreach  programs  (section  114).  Thus,  the  new  title 
I~B  brings  under  on^  program,  State  plannmg,  mf  ormation,  and  grant  . 
activities  for  continuing  education,  and  eliminates  duplicate  reporting 
.  and  submission  of  State  plane. 

The  remamder  of  funds  allocated  to  the  States  may  be  used  to  make 
grants  and  enter  contracts  with  public  and  private  organizations, 
higher  education  institutions,  business,. industry,  and  labor  for  pro- 
grams to  i)romote  access  to  postsecondary  education  for  adults  who ' 
nave  been  inadequately -served  (section  115).  Such  programs  include  . 
a  number  of  initiatives  beneficial  to  older  Americans,  including: 
— ^Legal,  vocational,  and  health  educational  servioss  and  informa- 
mation  for  oMbr  ii^dividuals-who  use  preretirement  educati6n  as 
a  means  to  amusB  to  rkirement,  * 
— ^Educational  ana  occi^pational  information  and  counseling  serv- 
ices to  aid  adm  women  in  entering  or  reentering  the' work  fpx*ce« 
— Community^ucation  services  for  adults  in  rural  areas. 
— Postsecondary  educatictn  programs  for  individuals  who  have 
.  been  inade(^uately  served,  especially  the  handicapped,  older  per- 
sons, ^art-tune  students,  migrants,  and  oT;hers  who  would  be  un- 
likely to  continue  their  education  beyond  lugh  school. 
— The  removal  of  barriers  to  continuing  education  caused  by  rural 

isolation  and  other  run^-rdated  f acto^ 
Ten  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  title  I-B  are  reserved 
fop  Federal  discretionary  grants  (section  116).  Tliese  grants  may  be 
used  to  develop  innovative  delivery  systems  to  improve  adults  access 
to  postsecondary  education,  expand  the  range  of  educational  and  com- 
kntmity  resources  to  meet  the  needs-of-tmderserved-adultsrpromote — 
teleconununications  and  other  typed  of  interstate  delivery  ^sterns,  de- 
velop statewide,  regional,  and  national  programs  to  coordinate  edu- 
cational and  occupational  information,  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  their  planning  and  program  activities. 

Title  I-B  also  continues  tne  authorization  S)r  the' National  Advi- 
sory Council  oh  Continuing  Education  (s^on  117) . 

Congress  is  authorized  to  appropriate  up  t6  $20  miUion  for  educa- 
tion outreach  programs  for  nscal  year  1981.  The  authorization  level 
inor^ases  by  $10  million  per  year,  to  $60  million  for  fiscal  year  1985. 


ISO 


2.  EDUCATIOXAL  DATA  AND  RESEARCH 


When  the  Higher  Education  Act  came  before  the  Senate  on  June  23, 
1980,  Senator  Lawton  Chiles  offered  a  series  of  amendments  to  pro- 
'  mote  research  by  the  National  Institute  oM^ducation  (NIE)  on  the 
needs  of  nontraditional  students,  to  make  data  on  participation  by 
older  adults  niore  readily  available,  and  to  authorize  the  Secretarj'  of 
Education,  to  study  ,^ie  remaining  barriers  faced  by  nontraditional 
S^i^dents^in  pursuing  educational  opportunities.  The  amendments  were 
^  ^adopted  unanin^ously  bj  the  Senate  and  resulted  in  the  following 
changes  in  the  gencJral  education  provisions :  '      ^    .  ^ 

— Included  age,  in  the  statement  of  purpose  of  the  XIE  as  one  of  thp  ^ 
criteria  for  insuring-equal  educational  opportunity.  ^  ; 

— Established,  as  one  of  the  research  and  demonstration  effprtS  of 
the  NIE,  the  study  of  the*special  problems  facing  nontraditional 
students,  including  older  and^palt-time  students. 
•        — Required  ajinual  evaluation  reports  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  tabulate  data  on  the  effectiveness  oi^ucational  pro- 
^       grams  by  age,  when  such  data  is  available. 

— Authorized  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  stydy  any  additional 
barriers  to  adult  postsecondary  education  faced  by  nontraditional 
students* 

The  amendments  w.ere  retained  in  the  House/Senate  (i)nference  on 
the  Higher  Education  Act  Reauthorization.  Since  botlfv  House  and 
Senate  Dills  provided  for  a  number  of  studies  of  postsecondary  edu- 
6ation  and  student  financial  aid,  the  conferees  assigned  the  authority 
to  study  the  barriers  to  postsecondary  education  faced  by  nontradi- 
tional students  to  the  Commission  on  National  Development  in  Post- 
sec^on^ry  Education,  title  I- A.  .  • 

3.  INCREASING  ACCESS  THROUGH  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  An>^ 

Changes  in  the  student  financial  aid  provisions»of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  title  IV,  are  deSignea\o^increase  access  to  postsecondary 
education  for  adults  and  may  prdv6  beneficial  to  older  Americans. 
Title  IV-A  authorizes  higheAeducation  institutions  to  award  up  to  10 
percent  of  their  supplemental  educational  opportunity  grants 
^SEOG's)  to  less'-than-half-fcime  undergraduate  students  (section 
4l3C(c)).  The  previous  requirement  that  students  be  enrolled  on  at 
least  a  half  -time  basis  to  qualify^  for  SEOG's  was  regarded  as  a  barrier 
to  working  adults,  homemaEers\  and  older  persons  who  .wish  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  \  ^ 

Title  IV-F,  the  general  provisions  relating  to  student' assistance, 
was  ^  also  amended  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  reauthorization  to 
exclude  home  equity  and  an  asset  Reserve  of  $10,000  (or  $50,000  if  net 
assets  include  a  farm  or  business)  f^m  consideration  of  need  for  Fed- 
eral student  financial  aid  (section,  482(b)  (5) ).  Many  working  and 
retired  adults  have  equity  in  their  ^omes  ana  an  asset  reserve  whic^ 
V  '  has  precluded  them  from  obtaining  educational  grants  and  loans, 
although  their  effective  income  is  too^small  to  cover  continuing  educa- 
tion expenses.        '  \ 
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B.  EaTA^jUSUMENT  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OlT  EdUCATIOK 

May  4r-ft,  1980,  marked  the  official  openings  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Authorized  by  Public  Law  96-88,  the  new 
.Department  chose  as  its  motto,  ''learning  Never^Ends/'  which  under- 
scores the  importance'of  educaiion  as  a  lifetime  pursuit.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  greater  attention  to  the  needs  of  nontraditional  studenta 
provided  by  the  creation  of  a  separate  Cabinet-level  agency  to  ad-* 
minister  the  bulk  of  Federal  education  pfograms  was  viewed  with 
optimism  by  organizations  representing  older  Americans  and  adult 
learners. 

While  there  are  virtually  no  education  programs  authorized  solely 
to  benefit  individuals  aged  60  and  over,  almost  every  office  of  the 
new  Department  administers  programs  in  which  the  elderly  can  par- 
ticipate and  from  which  they  can  benefit.  For  example,  the  Office  of 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education  directs  the  adult  education  program, 
which  is  designed  to  help  educationally  disadvantaged  adults  of  all 
ages  gain  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  they  need  in  an  increasing- 
ly complex  society.  The  Office  of  Po$tsecondary  Education  oversees 
^programs  authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act,  including  title  I 
continuing  education  programs  and  the  fund  for  improvement  of 
postseconclary  education,  which  suppoits  such  activities  as  Elderhos- 
tel.  In  addition,  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  other  parts 
of  the  Department  administer  a  wide  range  of  programs  and  support 
research  and  demon^tfationsVhich  affect  older  Americans,  including 
library  services,  career  education,  the  community  schools  program, 
and  bilingual  education.  ^ 

On  December  13,  ld79.  Senator  Chiles  wrote  the  first  Secretary 
of  Education,  Shirley  M.  Hufstedler,  to  request  that  an  individual  at 
the;  policy  level  be  appointed  to  be  responsible  for  and  coordinate  edu- 
cation programs  benefiting  older  persona  In  her  formal  response 
wid  at  subs^uent  hearings  ot  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor« 
HHS,  Educatibn  Appropriations,  the  Secretary  indicated  her  personal 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  many  pro-ams  of  the  Department  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  elderly,  as  well  as  enumerating  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  efforts  the  agency  would  undertake  to  better 
serve  older  Americans, 

One  of  the  task  forces  assigned  to  revie^v  special  educational  needs 
and  make  policy  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  was  to  bLievoted 
to  the  older  leader.  The  Secretary  subsequently  appointed  an  individ- 
ual to  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget  to  compile  infbrmation  for 
the  task  force  oh  the  programs  in  which  older  persons  can  participate, 
their  dcOTee  of  -participation,  aiid  how  these  programs  are  meeting 
their  needs.  This  review  process  was  initiated  in  late  1980,  but  its  con- 
tinuation will  be  contingent  upon  the  interest  of  the  Secretary  under 
the  new  administnition. 

C.  APPPOPRUTIONS 

Educational  programs  for  older  Americans  faced  the  same  limita- 
tions of  a  tight  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  as  did  education  programs 
in  general.  Below  are?  listed  the  appropriations  for  pro-ams  which 
Are  of  particular  importance  to  the  elderly,  with  comparisons  between 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  1981:  - 
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(In  miiilons  of  doiltrs] 


1930  1981 


Public  llbrtrit)  (Mrvkts  tnd  IntiHIbrtry  cooptritlon)  ^-   67.-5  •  74. 5 

Adult  tdtidtlon  (r«nti  to  StJtw)  ♦   lOa  0  120. 0 

Education  Intermitlon  etnters  (now  under ««» I,  HEA)   3. 0  3. 0 

Stitf  poJtMcondary  idueatlon  commlMloni  (now  undtr  titit  I.  HEA)   3. 0  • 

Univtreity  community  ttrvlcts  tnd  continuini  iducation  (now  contlnuini  education  pro- 

iram  and  planning  under  tWe  I,  HEA)                                      .     ...  9. 0  9. 

Fund  for  Improvement  of  poitoecondary  education  V.l,,    '  13. 5  13. 

Community  ichodf  I  '."..I.I.  •  3,1  10, 

Consumers  education   3.6  3, 

Career  education  ,   15.0  15. 


Adult  education,  programs  of  interlibrary  cooperation,  and  commu- 
nity schools  enjoyed  increases  in^fiscal  year  1981,  while  other  education 
programs  identified  as  potentially  beneficial  to  older  persons  managed 
to  hold  their  own.  The  final  appropriation  levels,. however,  do  not  re- 
flect the  fact  that  some  of  these  programs — notafejy  the  continuing  ed- 
ucation planning  and  information  services  now  authorized  under  title 
1  and  career  education — were  targeted  for  zero  funditig  or  significant 
cuts  in  the  1981  Budget  and  recision  requests  by  the  Carter  wlminis- 
tration.  As  pressure  for  spending  cuts  increases,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  Keagan  administration  may  also  propose  austere  budgets  for  these 
programs. 

D.  Whtte  House  Miniconterbnce  on  Aging  Education 

"Lifelong  Learning  for  Self -Sufficiency"  was  the  theme  of  the  mini- 
conference  endorsed  by  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  held  in 
Racine,  Wis.,  Otji  November  12-14, 1980.  The  miniconference  was  sup- 
ported by  funcjs  from  the  Administration  on  Aging  and'was  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Institute  of  Lifetime  Learning  of  the  iTRTA-AARP,  the 
Adult  Education  Association's  Commission  on  Education  for  Aging, 
the  Association  for  Gerontology  in  Higher  Education,  and  the  Popu- 
lation Resource  Center. 

The  miniconference  recommendations  focused  on  four  ^re*ks  of  self- 
sufficiency  for  the  elderly  \n  which  education  plays  a  vital  role : 

— Surviving,  learning  for  economic  sufficiency. 
• — Coping,  learning  for  practical  life  skills. 

— Giving,  learning  f oivcommunity  contribution ;  and 

—growing,  leanimg  to  become  fi.  fuller  human  being. 

Nine  strategies  were  developed  by  the  conference  work  groups  to 
strengthen  lifelbng  learning  for  self-sufficiency  among  older  Ameri- 
cans. These  include:  •   \  ^ 

— Empowering  older  Americans  tRemselves  to  obtain  better  respon- 
siveness from  institutions,  and  to  meet  tlieir  own  needs,  wherever  ^ 
possible^  * 

— Using  existing  institutions,  programs,  and  resources  to  provide 
needed  services  and  support,  wherever  possible. 

— Providing  ii|formation,  counseling  and  support  services. 

— Chahging  negative  laws,  policies,  regulations,  or  practices. 

— Beginning  earlier,  at  midlife  Dr  sooner,  to  prepare  individuals  for 
competent  and  constructive  aging* 
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— Targeting  some  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged. 
•   — Increaising  public  understanding  of  the  problems  and  potentiali- 
ties of  older  people. 
— Conducting  relevant  research;  and 

— Alleviming  economic  barriers  to  learning  for  seWcSiiifficifency. 

Using  these  strategies,  the  delegates  to  the  miniconferenci  pursued 
thp  prospects  of  educational  opportunities  for  older  Americans  in 
terms  of  the  four  areas  of  self-sufficiency.  Discussion  centered  on  how 
the  public  and  private  sectors^n  be  encouraged  to  promote  work  and 
volunj^er  opportunities  for,  tirc  elderly,  how  older  persons,  can  be 
mobilized  for  service  as  a  ^ast  .human  resource,  and  how  their  coping 
and  life  skilli>  can  be  increased  for  a  lifetime  of  satisfying  competency 
and  productivity.  • 

The  recommendations  of  the  miniconference  were  suWnitted  to  the 
Technical  Committee  on  Education  of  the  \^%ite  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  which  will  issue  injiterials  and  a  report  for  the  use  of  the 
delegates  to  the  ^VTiite  House  Conference.  ' 

E.  Outlook  fop  1981 

The  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  and  the  emphasis  edu- 
cation is  given  in  the  Conference  recogunendations,  will  be  an  im- 
portant indicator  of  how  education  for  older  adults  will  fare  in  the 
1980's.  Rather  than  have  a  separate  consideration  of  education  at  the 
Conference,  as  was  done  at  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  the  1981  Conference  will  incorporate  education  in  each  of  the 
tnajor  topics  of  discussion. 

The  1981-82  sessions  of  the  97th^  Congress  will  be  taking  up  the  re- 
authorization of  one  of  our  major  eSlication  programs — the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  Earl^  in  the  summer  of  1980,  the  Department 
of  Education  developed  major  policy  recommendations  for  the  reau- 
thorization, and  some  attention  was  aevoted  to  the  implications  of  the 
pro-am  for  older  workers,  since  the  act's  provisions  are  aimed  at  in- 
dividuals up  to  age  65.  The  new  administration's  plans  and  proposals 
for  vocational  education  are  uncertain,  but  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  began  oversight  hearings  in  the  fall  pi  1980.  The 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Eesources  Committee  was/^ planning  to 
begin  hearings  on  vocational  programs  early  in  1981.  As  etnphasis  on 
expanding  work  opportunit^s  for  older  Americans  grows,  exploring 
the  ways  federally  supportedVoc^tional  education  programs  can  bene- 
fit oldt^r  persons  gains  importance.  ^tf 

1981  also.marKS  the  reauthorization  of  thefWder  Americans  Act. 
Many  education  programs  for  the  elderly  are  sponsored  by  senior 
centers,  nutrition  sites,  and  area  agencies  .on  aginc  (AxVA's).  Organi- 
zations representing  the  elderly  and  "congressional  committees  are  ex- 
pected to  review  the  impact  of  these  education  services  on  older  Amer- 
icans and  particularly  now  efforts  by  educational  institutions,  public, 
and  private  organffeations  can  be  better  integrated  to  provide  older 
persons  ihe  learning  opportunities  they  seek. 

The  new  administration  is  expected  to  review  the  status  of  the  De- 
partment of-^ducation  with  possible  changes  in  mind.  These  might 
include  redu(jtion  of  the  Cabinet- level  Department  to  a  subcablnet 
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ajgency,  similar  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, or  pladug  FederaJ  education  programs  within  another  Depart- 
ment, buch  as  the  Department  of  Labor.  Any  change  in  the  statiis  of 
the  DeplJKment  of  Education,  how^ever,  yill  require  congressional 
authorization. 

II..  ELDER  ABUSE 
.  A.  Joint  CoJdiMiTTEE  Hearing 

On  June  11,  1980,  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  the 
Ilouae  Select  Cummittee  on  Aging  conducted  a  joint  hearing  on  "Elder 
Abuse.'^    '  ^         *  ^  . 

The  hearing  was'  conducted  largely  in  response  to  a>  number  of 
recent  ^tiidies.  and  reports  documenting  the  pliybical^  psychological, 
and  finan|)|^l  abuse  of  older  people  by  members.of  their  own  fartiilies. 
The  majot  findings  of  thebe  btudieb  and  reports  are  bummarized  later 
in  this  section. 

^  During  the  hearing,  cochaired  by  Senafor  "Bavid  Pryor  of  Arkansas 
and  Representative  Claude  Pepper  of  Flol*laa,  testimony  was  taken 
from  elderly  victims  of  abuse  and  experts  on  the  subject. 

A  typical  account  of  the  abuse  suffered  by.many  of  the  victims  came 
from  a  79-year-old  Massa^husettb  woman  who  told  the*  committee 
about  the  abuse  she  experienced  from  her-daughter : 

•  Several  times  she  locked  me  out  of  tbe  house.  One  of  those 
times  it  was  very  cold  and  snowing  with  ice  on  the  ground. 
I  had  to  get  to  a  pay  station  to  calla  friend  to  come  and  get 
me.  My  daughter's  treatment  of  me  kept  getting  worse.- 
Always  hurting  me  physically  and  mentally;  kicKing  me, 
^  pushing  me,  grappling  with  me,  telling  me  to  get  out,  at 
onp  time  throwing  a  drawer  down  the^  stairs  at  me,  calling 
me  names,  telling  me  I  belonged  in  a  nursing  Uome  and  why 
didn't  I  go  to  one.  I  was  not  included  in  family  festivities 
for  any  of  the  holidays.  She  told  me  I^\vas  senile  and  para- 
noid and  my  brain  was  all  shriveled  up.* 

The  overwhelming  difficulty  of  combating  elder  abuse  was  described 
by  Dean  John  J.  Regan  of  Hofstra  Law  School:  ^ 

Dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  abused  elder  present^  a 
classic c^se  of  an  age-old  tension:  How  to  reconcile  society's 
^  desire  to  protect  its  vulnerable  citizens  while  at  the  same  time 

respecting  their  civil-rights,  particularly  their  rights  to  lib- 
erty, privacy,  and  autonomy.  At  stalce  here  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  th,e  otate's  right  as  paren  patriae  to  intervene,  a^d. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  individuars  right  to  give  informca  ^ 
consei^t  to  the  receipt  of  social  and  medical  services.  Pro- 
posed legislative  solutions  must  likewise  give  attention  to  the 
developing  constitutional  principle  that  involuntary  inter- 
^  iJ'ention  by  government  in  the  lives  of  its  citizens  be  as  little 
restrictive  of  liberty  as  is  consistent  with  legitimate  legisla- 
tive goals  and  the  w6lf  arfe  of  the  individual,* 

*       CoDffresfl.  Senate  and  House.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  Home  l^lect 
Conimtttceon  Aging,  joint  hearing  on  "Elder  Abuse,'*  Jup0  11,  1080,  WAsblngton,  D.C.»  pp. 
17-18. 
^     •  Ibl<L.  p.  G6. 
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As  a  part  of  its  preparation  for  the  joint  hearing  on  "Elder  Abuse'' 
which  \Vas  held  with  the  HouhO  Select  Committee  on  Anrln^.  the  Senate 
Sl^eoial  Committee  on  Aging  pre[mred  a  summary  of  the  findin^^  of 
beveml  htudicb  and  reports  regarding  elder  abuse  and  it^  causes.  These 
findinmi  were  publibhed  in  the  hearing  record  of  June  11,  1980,  and  are 
repro^luced  below.  ^  ' 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Special  Committee  pn  Aging  conducted  a 
survey  to  dejterinine  how  many  States  have  adopted  adult  protective 
services  laws  as  a  mean.^  of  coping  w  ith  ehler  abuse  The  results  of  the 
sur\ey,  which  also  explored  a  numl>er  of  other  issues  related  to  elder 
abuscy  are  also  included  in  the  following  section. 


B.  ELDER  ABUSE:  AN  OVERVIEW 


L  Nature  of  the  Abuse 

LACK  OF  INFORMATIOfi 

There  arc  no  statistics  to  document  the  scope  of  parental  abuse  by  adult 
children,  huvyever^  findings  uf  a  recent  report  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Maryland  tend  to  suggest  that  elder  abtise  occurs  less  frequently  than  spouse 
abuse  but  as  frequently  as  child  abuse  (600,000  cases  a  year  on  the  average). 
After  completing  a  1979  study  on  elder  abuse.  Dr.  Richard  Douglas  with  the 
L^nivcrsity  of  Michigan  Institute  on  Geron"lolog>  concluded  that  maltreatment 
of  the  elderly  is  a  real  and  complex  problem  about  which  too  httlc  is  known  and 
too  little  is  being  done. 

'  MOST  ABUSE  IS  DONE  BY  RELATIVES 

Abusers  are  most  often  relatives  of  the  abused.  (Block.  Marilyn  R.  and  Sinnot, 
Jan  D.,  ''The  Battered  Elder  Syndrome,"  College  Park,  Md.,  University  of  Mary- 
land Center  on  Aging,  November  1979.) 

,M08T  VICTIMS  ARE  WOMEN  * 

In  general,  the  abused|elder  appears  to  be  severely  disabled,  older  than  average 
(75 +  y,  middle-dfess  woman  who  is  psychologically  abused  by  her  own  relatives 
in.  spite  of  attcmplts  to  end  the  abuse  by  seeking  "help  through  normal  channels.. 
Anecdotal  accounts  suggest  that  the  abused  felt  trapped  in  their  situation.  (Block, 
Marilyn  R.,  "The  Battered  Elder,"  page  80.) 

ELDER  abuse:   A*  RECURRING  EVENT 

A  Study  undertaken  in  Massachusetts  by  Legal  Research  and  Services  for  tlie 
Elderly  found  that  elder  abuse  is  a  recurring  event — 70^ percent  of  the  surveys 
returned  to  those  conducting  the  study  indicated  that  abuse  occurred  more  than 
twice.  Further,  40pcrpent  of  the  victims  often  received  visible  injuries.  (Berman, 
James,  et  al.,  "Elder  Abuse  in  Massachusetts:  A  Survey  of  Professionals  and 
Paraprofessionals,"  Legal  Research  and  Services  for  the  Elderly^  June  1,  1979.) 

ELDER  ABUSE  HKELT  TO  INCREASE 

Situation^  where  an  older  person  is  abused  by  family  members  are  likely  to 
increase  as  greater  pumbers  of  parents  age  and  require  care  from  their  children* 
Decreasing  fertility  and  mortality  rates  mean  that  there  will  be  more  older  persons 
and  fewer  children  available  as  possible  caretakers.  The  adult  rhild  fnay  be  faced- 
with  as  many  as  two  sets  of  grandparents  to  care  for>  as  well  as  aging  parents. 
Further,  increased  divorce  rates  increase  the  likelihood  that  the  caregiver  will  be 
providinjg  the  care  without  the  financial  or  other  assistance  of  a  spouse.  (Block, 
Mayilyn  R.,  "The  Battered  Elder,"  page  93.) 

THREE  ASPECTS  OP  ABUSe/nEOLECT:  PHYSICAL,  PSYCHOLOGICAL,  AND  FINANCIAL 

The  afOremevtioned  Massachusetts  study  concluded  that  in  75  percent  of  the 
abuse  caaSs  cited,  the  abuser  lived  with,  the  elderly,  person  who  was  victimized. 
The  abusei  was  a  relative  of  the  elderly  victim  in  84  percent  of  the  citings.  Other 
abusers  may  inclilde  staff  or  operators  of  foster  homes,  nursing  homes,  mental 
hospitals,  etc.  In  other  pases,  mental  or  physical  deterioration  maV  result  in  older 
persons  being  unable  to  care  fbr  themselves  on  a  day-^o-day-basis.  Hence  the  abuse 
under  discussion  here,  may  be  infiipted  by:  relative?,  paid  caretakers,  or  the 
individuals  themselves. 

The  kinds  of  abuse  or  neglect  identified  by  researchers  can^e  c^tegerized  as. 
physical,  psychological,  or  financial/legal  (misuse  of  assets,  etc.}. 

Findings  vary  as  the  most  frequent  kind  of  abuse.  While  the  University  of 
Maryland  study  foUnd  that  psychological  abuse  occurred  most  frequently,  a 
study  conducted  by  Elizabeth  Lau  at  the  Chronic  Illness  Center  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  fouhd  that  physical  abuse  was  the  most  frequent.  Lau  found  thdt  almost 
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three-fourths  of  the  abuse  studied  involved  physical  abuse  and  over  half  involved 
psychological  abuse.  Further,  the  elderly  clients  in  the  8tud>  generally  suffered 
from  more  than  oije  kind  of  abuse.  ^-^^^ 

ELDER  ABUSE  JUST  ONE  COMPONENT  OF  FAMILY  VIOLENCE 

While  information  about  elderly  abuse  is  only  no\y  becoming  available,  recent 
studies  on  child  ^buse  and  spouse  abuse  indicate  that  abuse  of  the  elderly,  is  only 

rkno    or%TY\  nr^n  on^   f\W    n    lofrrAf*  v\i.<-kr\l  f#<w^>1«r  /^_^   _   i  x 


Issues,  Congressional  Research  Services,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.C., 
December  19,  1979,  page  26.) 

PROTECTIVE    services:    A    TWO-HEADED    CREATURE—PART    SANTA    CLAUS  AND 

PART  001^: 

la  soAe  instances,  a  mentally  or  physically  infirm  elderly  person,  who  may  fear 
the  social  worker  or  reprisals  from  a  caretaker,  refuses  to  accept  essential  medical, 
social,  or  other  services.  Since,  unlike  a  child,  an  adult  V\;umpetent  until  adjudi- 
cated otherwise,  such  a  refusal  may  result  in  the  need  for  legal  intervention  in 
order  to  authorize  necessary  ^protective  services.  This  legal  intervention  could 
include  guardianship,  conservatorship  (guardian  of  property) power  uf  attorney, 
protective  placement^  or  court-ordered 'services.'  This  intervention  also  raises 
vital  questions  as  to  how  much  control  society  should  exert  over  personal  liberties. 
On  the  one  hand  are  the  ideals  of  personal  choice,  individual  freedom, 
the  respect  for  individual  freedom,  and  the  respect  for  individual  differences. 
On  the  other  are  the  principles  that  society  has  a  duty  to  protect  those  unable 
to  car6  for  themselves  and  to  protect  itself  from  dangerous  and  destructive 
situations.  (Regan,  J.  X  and  Springer,  C,  "Protective  Services  for  the 
Elderly."  U.S.  Senate,  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  *'P|-otective*Services  for 
the  Elderhj^  A  Working  Paper,"  Washington,  U.C..  GPO,  1977,  page  12.) 
Not  only  do  some  victims  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  problem,  but  many  profes- 
sionals who  want  to  intervene  cite  a  lack  of  legal  protection  for  themselves  and 
for  victims,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  shelters,  funding  services,  and  other  resources. 

STUDY  STRESSES  THE  NEED  FOR  LAW 

A  1977  report  prepared  by  Prof.  John  J.  Regan,^then  with  University  of  Mary- 
land Law  School,  and  Georgia  Springer,  staff  attorney.  Legal  Research  and  Serv- 
ices for  theJBlderly,  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  citeU  the  *****  glaring 
need  for  reform  of  State  laws  concerning  civil  commitment,  guardianship,  and 
protective  services."  (Regan,  J.  J.,  "Protective  Services  for  thp  Elderlv,^  p&ge 
13v)  K  may  be  tha£  the  failure  of  States  to  reform  laws  (or  tu  even  address  the 
problem  at  all)  stems  from  circumstances  similar  to  those  encountered  by  the 
advocates  of  child  abuse  legislation.  A  reluctance  to  admit  that  the  problems  exist. 
Ironically,  it  may  very  well  be  the  abhorrence  of^child  abui>e  which  has>  made 
it  such  a  slow-moving  area  of  both  Federal  and  State  legislation.  The  very 
idea  that  a  parent,  who  is  suppo.sed  tu  love  and  protect -his  offspring,  could 
be  responsible  for  hit^M  her  child's  injury,  or  even  death,  is  ^o  repulsive 
that  n\&n%  iire  reluctant  to  believe  it.  (Jones,  Jean  Yavis  ancK  Flower,  Jan, 
^  "Child  Abu.«*e,"  page  1.) 

t  *    »  -  '  • 

IL  Causes  of  Elder  Abuse 

,    studies  stress  need  for  community-based  SUPPORT  services 

Bursjon  (1975)  views  battering  of  the  elderly  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
inadeauate  services  to  families  who  need* .support  ifor^ring  for  older  family  mem- 
bers. (Block,  Marilyn  R.  and  Sinnot.  Jan  D.,  "The  Battered  Eider  Syndrome," 
College  Park,  Md.,  University  of  IVIaryland  Center  on  Aging,  November  1979, 
page  80.) 

Th^  need  for  community-based  services  was  also  highfighted  in  a  recent  study 
on  guardianship  funded  by  the  Administration  on  Aging.  The  study,  issued  in 
December  1979,  stated: 
^  The  need  for  guardianship  is  clearly  related  to  the  extent  and  qualitv  of 

protective  services.  Giv^n  unlimited  reS9urces,  most  elejerly  r^ow  declared  in- 

^  ; 
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competent  and  institutionalized  could  be  maintained  in  the  community, 
particularly  with  the  use  of  legal  mechanisms  less  restrictive  than  guardian^ 
ship  (e.g.,  representative  pavee).  (Schmidt,  Winsor,  C,  et  al  ''Public  Guard. 

f^/c?'^-S*'^T.^^^'^r"J^"^*'^-^^^^'  F^^-'  State  University  Insti. 

tute  for.  Social  Research,  December  1979,  page  121,) 

^"oft  nfTiwfi;  '^''^^  Massachusetts  study  found  that  preventive  strategies 

-^ost  ofton  recommended  by  professionals  and  paraprofessionals  surveyed  included 
ll^dlfJn.Tnff^^^^  cofnseling,  arrangements  for  in-home  services, 

?'Fi/or  AK?c  •  '''''u^  from  the  af^usive  situation,  (Bcf^man,  James,  et  al, 
rfioi  W^^"^  I"  Massachusetts:  A  Survey  of  Professionals  and  Paraprofessionals." 
Legal  Research  and  Services  for  the  Elderly,  page  2 ) 

conP&f  /hn7  protective  servicee  conducted  for  the  Senate  committee 

aonr  M  f  ,    r  *  ^^"y  tragedies  might  not  occur  if  legal  processes  were 

geared  tp  the  task  of  obtaining  support  and  services  for  elderly  clients  before  they 
•  fnr  he'p  r  T  Springer,  C„  ^'Protective  Serves 

for  the  El  lerly,'  U  S  Senate,  Special  Committee  on  Aging  "Protective  Services 
for  the  Eldeily:  A  Workipg  Paper,"  Washington,  D,C,:  OfO,  1977,)  ^^'^^^^^ 
*'      ^  .  \ 

^  STRESS  APPEARS  TO  BE  CAUSE 

"Like  Other  abused  dependents,  elders  are 'most  often  repeatedly  abused  bv 
r^J^l  LT"^  ""^^  suffering  from  .stress,"  (Block,  Marilyn  R„  "the  Battered  Elder" 
page  oKf.j 

•'ABUSIVE  PERSON   MAY  ALSO  BE   OLDER  AND  UNDER  GREAT  STRESS 

.,ivp4'whn"!^'lK"'*'^  Cleveland,  Qhio,  found  that  as"  lifespans  increase,  care- 
fpn.r«ilv  il  'hPmselves  olderly  are  more  common.  Community  resources  are 
f^Ai^^uJ  ]  available  to  the  elder  y  pejson  cared  for  by  family  than  to  the  isolated 
innl^oLf  V  c  ''•.'•^^  community.  The  result  is  often  unrelenting  stress  of 
nnr  nn^i-;  ''"^  P'.»«.t  "P«"      acceptcd  by  a  relative  malequipped  by 

^  UNEMPLOYMENT.  APPKARS  TO  BE  ASSOCIATED 

'*t'"t'^t:J>r«flucing  condition  within  society  is  unemployment.  This  is 
supported  by  child  abuse  literature  which  indieates  that  nearly  half  of  the  fathers^ 
Ahn!;'i'^^^  nol  employ ed^ome  point  during  the  year  preceding  the 

Aot    w  nl  lirtSnTp^^^^    at  the  actual  time  of  the  abusive 

act.  (Block,  Manly  R,,  "The  Battered  Elder,"  page  12,) 

MULTIPLE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Persons  who  faund  t;aretaking  difficult  were  often  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of 

p    'X  n  V!"^  "^^^y,'?"'     welUsihe  needs  of  the  older  relative,  (Block,  Manlyn 
K.,   Ilje  Battered  Elder,"  pag^p.)  '  , 

/  SUDDENNESS  OF  NEED  FOR  CARE 

/The  extent  of  the  conflict  wasJareely  dependent  on  whether  the  needs  of  the 
^kler  person  mcreased  slowly  or  rapidly,  A  sudden  need  for  care  is  likely  to  cause 
I  caregiver  does  not  have  an  opportunity  lo  prepare. 

(Block,  Manlyn  R.,  "The  Battered  Elder,")  ^ 


AOKISM 


H..^fl-  negative  feelings  toward  old  age  are'  prevalent  in  in- 

dustnalized  urbanized  societies.  These  societies  exclude  the  aging  from  continuing 
participation  and  contnbution  and  subtly  raise  barrier  to  the  availability  o1 
resources  and  services  required: 

If  we  can  ♦  ♦  ♦  make  life  more  fulfilling,  more  po,<<itive  for  the  old  so  that 
^    tney  remain  competent,  companionable  beings,  we  will  certainly  reduce  con- 
siderably the  number  of  elfleriy  parents  who  are  knocked  down  or  verbally 
t^red'^Elde^*)  exhausted  children,  (Block,  Marilyn  R,,  "The  Bat- 
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PERSONALITY  CONKLICTS,  KOLK  DKFIMTIONS,   AND  PROBLKMS  WITH  COPiyO 

Kurth(*r,  conflict  between  inuthors  an*i  liaugWer^  havo  hvvn  cliscu^^e(J  in  terms 
of  per-<onality  cunflict^  which  were  WDrs^'ned  by  the  pa^^ing  uf  year.-»  and  faihire 
to  redefine  family  role^  can  result  in  either  latent  hostiht>  or  pu,ssible  u\eft 
lence  It  ha^  abo  been  ^uggp^tell  that  e(jnflict  between  familv  nieniber>  and  the  - 
agerl  nin>t  likely  in  Mtuation>  where  family  luenibcr-,  either  individualh  or  a> 
a  family  unit,  have  difficulty  copipg  nr  if  the  parent  |s  sufTering  front  a  ehronic 
V disease,  (Block,  Marilyn  R.,  "The  Battered  Elder,"  page  II,) 

ALMOST  NO  ONK  IS  IMMUNK 

One  researcher  bejieve^  that  almost  no  one  is  iniimme  to  the  role  of  the  abu>er, 
if  the  di*.crepancy  between  Mtiiational  demamls  ((,Lder  person'>  problen,>,  >tress 
on  earrgiver)  is  great  f^iough,  alth(,UKh  p<*6;iJe  var\  in  the  degree  to  whuh.thev 
are  prone  to  act  in  an  abusive  nianner.  ,  * 

SURVEY  QF  STATES  OH  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 
1,  Q'^^^^^SSUES  ^ 

The  «?enate  SpVeia!  Comrnittee  on  Aging  in  March  1980,  contacted  all  Governors 
and  State  legNatue  cnmmittees\)n  aging  to  obtain  information  on  adult  protective 
services  laws  and  a  numbeV  of  related  issues.  The  follo\*ing- i.-s  a  list  of  questions  ^ 
contained  in  the  letter  and -a  statement  as  to  why  they  were  asked: 

1.  THf]C>IUMnKR  Of  9TATK   ADULT  PROTKCTIVK  SKRVICKS^  LAWS 

Question'  DoesVour  Statie  have  a  protecti\e  services  law  or  Jias  legislation 
ereatlng  sueh  a  law  l>een  introduced?  If  an  elderly  per^^on  in  your  State  will  not 
consent  to  the  provisi«»n  of  protecti\e  ser\ iees,  what  legal  authority,  if  anv,  exists 
for  requiring  the  per^on  to  accept  protecti\e  .services  or  proteetiv,e  placerui^fitrFor 
the  purposes  of  this  questioii,  pri>tective  services  are  services  furnished  to  an 
elderly  infirm,  meapacitated,  or  protected  person  with  the'per>on's  consent  or 
Appropriate  legal  authority,  iri,  order  to  a.-^sist  the  person  in  perforn»ing  the  activi- 
ties of  daily  hving,  and  therel.y  maintain  iifdependen't  living  arrangements  and 
avoid  hazard<)U>i  living  conditi(^ns. 

Explanation-  As  indicated  earlier  in  this  document,  recent  studies  indicate  that 
eldeua^fmse  rnay  oeeur  as  often  child  abuse.  The  fragmented  informatioiKavail- 
able  ori  the  topic  indicate,  that  States  are  responding  fo  the  proljlem  l5y  ehacting 
adult  protective  ser\  lees  laws.  T,ho  first  question  vvas  designed  to  determine  which 
States  have  enacted  such  laws. 

\ 

2.  THK  PORrioN  OF  OLDE^l  PKRSOu^ffl  IN  STATE  MENTa\  HOSPITALS 

Que$iion'  How  many  persons  ire  residing,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily, 
'        mental  hospitals?  \yhat  percent  of  these  people  are  over  the  age  of 
60^  What  percent  of  these  elderly  people  could  l^e  returned  to  the  community  if 
appro priato  support  services  were  Available?  ' 

Explanation:  Protectfve  sorvicej?^  workers  indicate  that  one  kA  the^major  ob- 
stacles to  dealing  with  elder  abusdi'is  finding  appropriate  pla^iement  for  a  person 
who  nnust  be  removed  frqm  a  dangerous  situation.  Too  often  the  only  alternatve ' 
is  some  fptm  of  institutional  care. 

Generally,  the  problems  faced  by  protective  services  workers  and  courts  are 
not  unlike  those  faced  by  families  and  social  workeVs  in  trying  lo  place  an  older 
person  who  may  be  experiencing  mental  or  physical  deterioration.  These  difTicul- 
ties  with  pliicenient  were  explained  in  a  1977  report  prepared  for  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  The  report,  entitled  "Protective  Services  for  the  Elderly," 
discussed  placement  of  older  persons  ifi  institutions: 

AHndugh  mast  communities  have  resources  for  heUnng  the  elderly  with 
nriental  andphysical infirmities,  they  have  been  slow  to  r^poml  .sufficiently  to 
the  needH.  This  tardiness  has  exacted  a  terrible  price  in  huMan^rageih ,  not  to 
^mention  the  exorbitant  economic  loss  to  the  individual  and  t(i  society 


uiuiiii  economic  lo.ss  lo  tnc  jndivKlUiil  and  m  stjciptv.  . 
The  human  fost  is  sec^in  the'apptilling  conilition  of  the  victinw.  Neglect  of 
the  aging  per3o"h  lea^#to  withdrawal,  increasing  disorientation,  mental 
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disturbance,  and  physical  deterioration.  For  those  living  in  need  of  care,  there 
.   '    is  a  constant  threat  of  injury  from  fire,  assault,  or  accident. 

At  the  same  time,  the  elderly  who  are  beneficiaries  of  social  services  may  be 
at  even  higher  riak  of  injury  or  death.  When  the  elderly  receive  that  attention, 
this  may  mean  that  the  social  workers  and  courts  will  put^the  client  in  an 
Institution  whtere  both  the  enjoyn»itrand  length  of  life  are  curtailed.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  shortened  life,  confinement  in  an  institution  usually  means  loss  of 
self -esteem,  of  freedom,  and  o/^iseful  activity. 

For  families  and  spouses,  especially  those  without  much  money,  the  burcfen* 
of  caring,  for  a  disabled  older  person  can«be  exhausting  emotionally,  finan- 
>  cially,  and  physically.  It  is  as  painful. to  see  a  loved  one  decline  as  it  is  <lil!icult 
to  meet  their  needs,  whether  or  noV  BS§}j»t^d  by  community  resources.  Yet 
the  family  often  finds  it  even  more  hearU>^aking  to  commit  jthe  patient  to 
an  institution.  -  ^    %  '  ♦  > 

Present  public  policies  of  relying  primarily  o^  institutional  care  without 
providing  other  options  are  as  damaging  to*  society  as  fe  the  individual 
involved.  '     "       ^       ^x'^'  '  ?  * 

Non institutional  rflterpatives,Mlong4erm'care  are  drawing  increase  attention 
at  the  local,  Stata^and  Federal  le^eli  as  they  plav  a  crucial  role  in  either  keeping 
people  out,  or  assuttinff  with  the^mdVal  of  people  from  institutions.^ 

In  response  to  studies  indicating^that  the  elderly  compO.se  ^  large  percent  of 
those  confined  to  mental  institutions,  coupled  with  the  growing  'interest  in  alter- 
natives in  long-term  care,,  the  Slates  were  ^ked  about  the,  portion  of  elderly 
residents  in  their  mentaUiospitals  aha  about  possible  placement  in  the  coipmunity. 

S.   UCEN8URE  OF  SMALL,  ^OtlELIKE  FOSTEH  CARE  RESlDENq^  ' 

Qv$9tion:.kre  there  jany  small,  homelike  fosteif  care  residfertceS-^B  adults  in 
your  State?  If  so.  does^our  State  have  a  law  licensing,  certifying,  or  in^anyway  . 
regulating  these  lo.ster  homes?  Are  there  fo.«»ter  homes  onlv  regulated  w}ien  they 
serve  more  or  le.s5  than  a  certain  number  of  people?  If  so,^please^laborate. 

Bzplanfiiton:  This  question  was  aske<R]Decluse  hom'elike  residences  are  an 
important  form  of  community-based  care  in  some  States. 

4.    APPROPRIATE  ROLE  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Qv$%tion:  In  yoi^r  opinion,  what  should  be  the  Federal  rolo  in  protectipg  older 
people  from  abuse  or  dangerous  circumstances  caused  by  their  own  mental  or 

physical  dftdine?*  •  ,  -   

"  Explanation:  Because  tW  eld^  abuse         explored  by  the  committee  occurs 
^-;withlik  the  con<ine«».of /tbo  faT)^ilv,  fh^  Ec^eral  Government  ^ust  he  mindful  of 
ihdlvi^^l  aj^d  Statijetf*  rij?hjts  in  trvlijg  to  dpal  with  the  proble^j^  As 'stated  in  the  ' 
wccirkin^^apcr  on  protective  se^ice<».  ci|ted,  earlier,  nrotectivo^services  laws  that 
t^|ve  be^&fenacted  by  a,number  of  States  ^ro^art  Santa  Claiw,  part  ogre" 

»  Onfthe  oA  hancf  are  th(^  ideals  of  pfr8<)j)||  choice,  indiv^l  fujjljrejsdom,  and 
*  the^spect  for  hiHt>A^al  fyeedpm.  andthelespect  for'indfviciual  aiflferences. 
On  pother nrrjt-hewinclplesfHat  society  fi5!R^<igiy,^o  pmte.ct  those  unable 
Co  ^r\fbr  themselves  antLti&  plfotectJtself  frdJB^BangCrous  and  destructive 
situatidi»8.  .^5'#.^r  0  ^       J  ^ 

Aside  from  the  question  of'ti^dividual  ]jg)it^4s  the  Issufi  bi  St^te$'  rights.  How 
can  the  Federal  Q^emi^t  best  proceed  ^wout  ^Jtrcjin^Vanting  the  /ajilthorlty , 
of  the  States?  *  'iO?  "-^  -7.  ^ V>      -  ^'.o  ^• 

^  State  "kesbonsbs^Catai^oo^o      '   '    % '  , 

'  *       «•  "  ^  ^   ,  '  ^     ^,         ,    »    '  ^ 

I.  state  protective  nfJn^ES  law^  >'    .  ^^^^'^ 

Before  discussing  the  responses  to  the  first  auction,,  it  n^ust  be  pointed  o^t 
that  adult  protective  services  laws  vary  tremendousl)^^  a<^c.  T^Cfe^^s  no  clear 

guideline  establishing  %hat  njust  be  contained  in  a  st^\ite,  or  slftttltes.  . before  a 
tate  can  say  it  has  an  "adult  protective  services  law."  The  comin'ittec^al,tefnpted 
to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  specific  guideline  by  inclu^i]^  a  olefin ition  in 
its  first  question.  In  reading  this  section,  it  ^nomd  therefore,  bf^kept  in  mind  that 
it  simply  catalogs  the  States'  responses  based  on  the  commitiee'd^^l^npl^  (see 
Introauctionl*  »       /  €ff  j      '\,o  ^^-fe.     '  ^ 
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A,  Half  of  (he  States  Have  an  Adult  Protective  Services  Law" 

Responses  indicate  that  half  (25)  of  the  States  have  what  the  respondents  con- 
sider an  adult  protective  services  law. 

Different  States,  is  should  be  noted,  protect  different' people.  Kansas,  for  ex- 
ample hmits  the  provision  of  protective  services  to  peopl^uin  nursing  homes  or 
me^iica  facilities  operated  by  the  Sta^te  or  Federal  Government.  Other  States 
cover  abuse  or  neglAt  of  adult«»  who  live  in  the  cormnunity 

In  addition  to  the  25  States  that  have  adult  protective  services  Jaws,  at  least 
two,  Nebraska  and  Minnesota,  have  laws  that  only  require  the  repming  of  abu^ 
No  provision  is  made  for  the  deliverv  of  services.  Other  States  havelaws  aSth^: 
mnc  the  provision  of  services,  but  do  not  require  reporting. 

The  master  chart,  \\hich  follu\\s,  identifies  »hich  States  indicated  they  have 
protective  services  laws  and  contains  gome  descriptive  information,  as  well. 

B.  Most  Laws  Passed  in  the  Last  6  Years 

The  respomlents  were  not  asked  when  t^eir  State's  adult^'protective  services 
law  pa>ser  But,  most  v<»lunteered  the  inftirmation.  At  least  16  of  the  laws  were 
passed  in  the  o-year  span  fron)  1976-80;  nofe\^er  than.8  of  these  in  1977  alone. 

^  ,C,  Bills  Before  Many  Sthte  Legislatures 

•ii'^u^n^^^  without  adult  protective  services  laws,  14  have  had  adult  protective 
-     S  dei^^^^^^^^  -  legislatures,  and  4  indicated  that  legislation  is 

II.  THIRTY  PERCENT  OF  THOSE  IN  STATE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ARE  ELDERLY 

About  30  percent,  43,365  of  the  approximately  145,050  people  in  State  mental 
hospitals,  are  elderly.  Elderly  in  this  case  means  age  60  or  over  It  is  liktJTy  that  it 
18  a  conservative  estinuite,  because  several  States  were  only  able  io  provide  the 
committee  with  information  on  the  residents  age  65  ajid  over 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  figures  provided  the  committee  were  not  based 
f?omo^  j?nEn!f  ' 11 ^l^^^l  hospitals  on  one  specific  date  or  month.  The  time 

frame  dunng  which  the  figures  were  collected  varies  by  a  period  of  up  to  several 
months.  Consequently,  these  figures  should  be  viewed  as  estimates. 
irrinHtr^f'^"^'"?*^'  r^f  S*^'*^^"^  H         P^^^P"*^      ^^^^^  "cental  hospitals  varies 
*   syTvan^a  and  ViSia       P^'-^^^y'"  Alaska  to  approximately  50  peFcent  in  Penn- 

JIl^''»?^'''vin^^*^."'^/.^f*'^^"  discharged, if  appropriate  services 

were  available  vanes  still  more:  From  almost  no  one  in  Wisconsin— which  has 

qT^.I'^P  f  1^  S'^'".'".""'^^'*^''??^  mental  health  care— to  almost  all  elderly 
State  hospital  residents  in  other  States. 

^  III.  VAST  MAJORITY  OF  STATES  LICENSE  SMALL,  HOMELIKE  FOSTER  CARE  RESIDENTS 

As  the  masteB  chart  indicates,  almost  (^11  States  have  laws  requiring  the  licensure 
.      J*"?";  homelike  foster  care  residences'for  adults.  While  the  name  for  this  kind 
^2  of  facility  varies  from  State  to  State,  they  are  usually  licensed,  under  laws  that 
are  specifically  developed  for  homes  serving  fewer  than  anywhere  from  two  to  five 
people. 

IV.  T^E  APPROPRIATE  FEDERAL  ROLE 

Generally,  the  most  frequent  response  indicated  that  the  Federal  Government 
coul .  be  most  helpful  by  providing  additional  funding  for  the  implementation  of 
rm^^v^v'^r^^^^®  services  programs.  In  many  cases,  the  importance  of  increase 
title  A  A  funding  was  stressed.  '  w  ^ 

Theh^pondenta  ako  stressed  the  need  for  the  Federal  Go^femmeftt  to  encourage— 
or  even  mandate — States  to  enact  protective  services  laws.'^  » 

The  need  for  information  and  training  in  the  area  was  frequently  mentioned,  and 
suggestions  were  also  made  for  policy  changes.  ^ 

The  following  outline  summarizes  States'  comments  on  the  appropriate  Federal 
role.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  thlat  many  of  the  comments  are  equally  applicable  for 
State  government  action.   ^  m     j  ff 
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'    '  Response 
'   1.  Need  for  money:  ^  '  States^ 

A.  To  fund  protective  services  programs  in  States   8 

B.  To. expand  other  in-home  services   3 

C.  Tol create  shelters  I  I'   2 

D.  To  fund  research  and  demonstration  projects  1 

II.  Need  for  State  protective  services  laws:  *  •  ,  * 

A.  Encourage  States  to  develop  protective  services  legislation...  3 
B*  Mandate  States  to  develop  and  enact  protective- services 

legislation  ,    5 

C.  Specifically  mentioned  national  approach  similar  to  that  used 

in  child  abuse     '  2 

p.  Develop  model  protective  services  legislation..    4 

E.  Establish  uniform  guidelines  or  standards  for  the  provision  of 

proi<»ctive  services  '   3 

III.  Need  for  information: 

A.  Federal  Government  to  provide  technical  assistance/training.  4 

B.  Federal  Government  to  establish  clearinghouse    3 

♦€.  Need  to  educate  public—    :   2 

IV.  Policy  changes: 

A.  Allow  title  XX  to  offer  services  on  an  emergency  basis  for  a 

limited  time,  regardless  of  mcome  ;    *  1 

B.  Expand  rights  of  elderly  boarding  home  residents  to  be  as 

broad  as  nursing  hCme  residents  (i.e.,  ombudsman  pro- 
gram) ,   2 

*  Number  of  Statea  gtrlng  this  response. 
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MASTER  CHART.-5UMMARIZATI0N  OF  STATE  RESPONSES  TO  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES  SURVEY 


Stitt 


Comm«ntson  protic-  Number  of 

«.»  '•.^i^       UvtMfvicts.|u«fdUft-  ptopliln 

^HlfiTi    *^         thpbrcowffvitor-  menUl  Ptrwnt  o(.thoJt 

MfvfctjUwr           shipUws            ^  hospitils  eldeily 


Percent  who  could 
return  to 

community 


Role  of  Federal 
Government  in  pro- 
tective  services 


Sttte  foster  are 
licensure  Iiw7 


Other 


Alabeme  Yes.  passed  In  1977.. 


2,384  20  (476  people). 


Alaska  No  

A'ittM  Yts.  Passed  in  1980., 

Arkansas   Yes.  Passed  in  1977.. 


235  At)out?(5 people)...  70(2  people). 

300  4^  (120   to  125, 
people) 

266  9(25  people)  


20  ^jyiout  80  percent 
would  t>e  in  nurs- 
iof  homes)  , 


California. 


Colofado. 


. , . .TSo.  Ho  coinprehenslve  Conservatorship  law 
taw  at  this  time.         with  due  process 
provisions  enacted 
In  1977. 


5.314  9.7<516  people)....  Not  known. 


Na  1980  reportini  bin 
'introduced,  but  was 
not  passed  due  to 
lack  of  fundini. 


984  lldOSptople). 


Connectkut.. 


Yes.  Passedlni978...,  If  won't  accept  serv- 
ices, a  conse(vator 
is  appointed. 


2,211   14  (314  people)... 


Approximately  50  (60 
people). 


Not  sure,  but  fifure  It 
would  be  substan- 
tial. 


.  Establish  standards 
aod  provide  fund- 
mi  to  enable  the 
States  to  develop 
proframs  to  prevent 
elder  abuse  through 
public  education,  out- 
reach, and 
enforcement 
Provide  technical 

assistance. 
Provide  funding  for 
protective  services 
protrams. 
Expand  medicaid  feiu- 
lations  piovtsionslor 
advocates  and 
ombudsmen  to 
boarding  homes  and 
other  residential 
settings. 
Until  authorities  de- 
termine what  is 
wTsest  way  to  treat 
elder  abuse,  it  is 
difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  level  of 
'  Government  should 

take  action. 
Oevelop  legislation  to 
insure  "uniform 
provision  of  serv- 
ices" to  abused 
elderly. 
If  anything,  mandate 
that  States  develop 
some  system  for  re- 
sponding to  elderly 
abuse. 


No  homes/no  laws.. 


Sm  fooCnotM  at     of  taM«. 


License  foster  homes 
which  may  not  have 
more  thin  5  people. 


License  4.207  "small 
family  homes  for 
adults^"(6r/people 
needing  sorn<b^care 
and  't^^lslon. 

LkenseJhomes  from  1 
to  IS  people,  state 
and  counties  sup- 
plement payments. 

Lkens»any  fKllity 
that  houses  2  or 
more  elderly  per- 
sons an4  provides 
more  than  room, 
board,  and  laundry. 
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* 

StoU 

,^ 

state  protKtivt 
service  Iaw7 

\            <^  ^ 
Comments  on  protec-     Numt>erof  \ 

tive  services,  luardian-     people  in                        ferceniwtto  could       Role  of  Fe'deral  > 

ship  or  conservator-          mental  Percent  of  those       retu^  to                 Government  in  prc4      State  foster  care 

ship  laws                  hospitals  elderly    .            communlly              tective  services  ^    licensure  Iaw7  ' 

Other 

OitJwart   No.. 


Tlorida    Yes.  Passed  In  1977. 


Geofff^, 


Hawaii. 


No.  Bill  Introduced, 
j^ut  not  reported  by 
House  Judiciary 
Committee. 


Na  LeiisUtion  ^ 
introduced  in  1975 
but  did  not  pass. 


I  ^9  22  (lU  people)  Only  becai!be  3  have  a 

weli-devlloped 
foster  carp  pro- 
iram. 


5,174  30(1,527  people)..^. 


No  information  \n  60 
plus,  but  b/  iiUy 
WSO,  expect  toyefer 

,  46  pircent  of  55  ' 
plus  patients  fo^ 
discharge. 


Gather  aifd  ditsemi' 
nate  statistics  and 

«  documentation  of 

•  older  people  living 
in  danierous  cir- 
cumstances. Provide 
additional  money 
for  public  advocacy 
in  OAA  for  protec- 
tive  services. 

Provide  funding  to  en- 
courage  States  to 
develop  protective 

'  services  program* 
through  programs 
like  title  XX. 


Unless  can  find  a 
fuardian  cannot 
Intervene  on  behalf 
of  older  person — 
guardianship  statute 
revised  in  1910— 
Oftpartmant  of 

*=1fuman  Resources 
may  ba  guardian. 


,  rights.  Oitet 
ilerislati 


2iC 


Yes.  Onlv  those  that 
serve  I  person  are 
exempted. 


License  foster  homes 
and  adult  congregate 
living  facilities. 


(Make  sure  Federal 
laws  and  regulations 
don't  inte;fere 
[  with  a  person's 


5,569  21  Orl75  people)....  2Sto50  An  addi- 
tional 35  percent  If 
nursing  homes 
considered 
'  appropriate.  ' 

lierislation  em- 
\powerin^  U«S. 
Uttorney  General 
to  intervene  when 
lursim  home 
tsidents'  rifhtsare 
.blated  as  superb. 

255  10  (22  p^opiaX:  /.  l^f  Mate  mandatory 

mmimum  standards 
for\States  in  pro< 
visnn  of  protective 
wees.  Provide  for 
reselrch  and 
traininc  grants,  as 
perc^ild  abuse. 


License  homes  accord* 
Ing  tb  size. 


Community  based 
State  programs  for 
elderly  In  Florida 
include:  (t)  Home 
care,  pays  family  or 
friend  to  care  for 
elderly;  (2)  "Com- 
munity care  (or 
•iederly"  to  pay  for 
servicefliKe  respite 
care,  day  care,  trans- 
portation. ' 


Li^nse  homas 
according  to  number 
served  (4  is  break- 
off  number  for 
various  homes). ' 


ERIC 


No.  Draft  ittislitfoQ 
dtvAped  but  not 

Ifitfoduced. 


Hmi"pwtfmlvt" 
Kuardimlup  Uw. 


ta  22  (51  P.OPI,).  i 

(8  peopio) 


^(8  I 


no  m  btionimtKb  lUvt  a  iMw  nardian- 
Udslaturi  would       sMpantf  advocacy 
creiti  spocial 
loiislativt  commis- 
sion  to  study  tldtrly 
abuse. 


protram,  which 
becan 


1980 


imi  affective  in 


10.240  7  (6S5(^p(e) 
(was  10,000  a 
decade  afo). 


Kentucky.. 


Uulsiana.. 


0  lly  residents  who 

cannot  be  cared  for 
.  ,in  thecommunrty 
are  cared  for  in  tfie 
IhospitaL 


Direct  Department  of 
Justice  to  develop 
model  adult  pro* 
tective  law. 

Encouraie  eumina- 
tlon,  review  ind 

^  identification  of 
elder  abuse. 


No.  But  commission       .  c  ncA  i-t/oee      ■  % 

on  aiiniuworklni  JM885  people)., 

on  one.  « 

"inJleXr*  22  (228  people).. 

^"Ve%Tl9W>  Approx.matelylO 
But.slfmiledto  (120  people), 

people  in  nursini. 
homes-or  medtcal 
facilities  operated 
by  State  or  Federal 
Government  Also 
have  protection 
from  abuse  ect. 

Yes.  Enacted  1976.  re«  ....  '  tm  *v/4ct 

vised  1978*and V   20(157  people)...  33  

1980.  The  law  fe- 

quires  reporttni  and  ^ 
pr^ides  for  emer- 
lency^services  for 

'  those  *ho  can't  ' 

care  for  themselves. 
No.  But  a  bill  IS  he-   ?  aq,  Kni7„^„irx 

fore  the  lefislahire  " '  P wple).-. . ..  No  answer,^ 


No  answer   Provide  for  public 

education. 

*00   Establish  firm  cri- 

teria in  fuidhii 


95  percent  could  re- 
turn, dependinfon 
definition  of  support 
services. 


States  in  protecjtini 
adults. 
Develop  model  leiis- 
lation  on  abuse  re- 
poftiniand  hearints 
to  show  that  the 
problem  exists.  Pro- 
mote a  profram  for 
alternate  livini 
arraniements. 


Set  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Set  standards  and  en- 
couraie States  to 
enact  adult  protec- 
tive servicer  laws. 


Develop  national 
dearjnfhouse  for 
elder  ao6se  in- 
formation. Fund 
protective  services 
proframs.  Desifnate 
people  on  national 
and  refional  livels 
as  consultants. 


Have  shelter  care  « 
licensure  for 
facilities  carfni  for 
3  or  more  people, 
ilavf  a  small  pro|ram« 
only  340  people 
statewide.  VA^s 
about  250  people 
but  there  Is  no 
licensure  law  just 
department 
standards  (Public 
Health  Department). 
Have  licensure  laws 
for  various  sized 
homes. 
License  residential 
care  facilities  for  4 
or  more  beds. 

License:  "1-bed  adult 
care  homes"  as  well 
as  "2-bed"  homes. 
Also  license  board- 
ini  homes  for  3^r 
more  people. 


Have  trouble  findlnt 
luardiansfor  poor 
people. 


Have  'lamily  care 
homes."  Require  li- 
censiof  if  care  for  2 
to  3  people.  If  3  or 
more  are  licensAl 
as  personal  care 
homes. 

No  


Abused  adult  an 
either  seek  redress 
under  criminal  stat- 
utes or  from  "pro- 
tection from  aouse 
act"  if  they  are 
abused  by  a  family 
member. 
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SUtt 


SUtt  protectivt 
strvkis  Iiw7 


CornminU  on  proteC' 
tlvt  Mrvlcts,  fuirdUn- 
ship  Of  consirvitor' 
%shlp  liwi 


Numb«r  of  ^ 
p«opliin 
mintil  Pircint  of  thost 
,  hospIUU  ilderly 


Ptrcent  who  could        Role  of  rideril 

return  to  Government  In  pro-      State  foster  cere 

community  tective  services  licensure  law? 

 :  V- 


Other 


Maine  -V.,..  y«s.  InwIunCiify  P'o* 

ttctive  services 
must  t)f  provided 
throuth  public  qr 
private  |uardlan> 
shlD. 

ManrUnd  Yn.  Mcame  effective 

In  1977. 


Maasachu setts....  No« Letltlatlon  b«fof« 
lecisliture.  butal- 
readf  have  a  law 
"dcalini  with  pre- 
^    vention  of  abuse  In 
fenerat." 


MIehlfao. 


.  Yn.ActNo.  136  of 
the  Public  Acts  of 
1978  and  sec.  $9  of 
197^7i^  Appropria- 
tions     Bill  in 
1910  would  require 
repottln|«  confiden* 
tlallt/end 
immunity. 


Keoortini  law  onlY. 
Spomored  for  nrtt 
tifflf  intf  passed  In 


7 


New  probate  court 
code  and  mental 
health  code  tlves 
probate  courts  the 
authority  to  ao point 
luardians  ana 
conservators  of 
"Adults  who  are  un- 
able to  manaie 
finances. 


630  40 (2S2  people). 


32  to  38.2  percent 
, could  be  returned 

accordinftoa 

study. 


3,637  36.3(1,320  people)..  38  (23 percent  In 
i)urslni 


^und  and  require 
State  protective 
services  lav^. 


If  home«  1$ 
percent  In  family 
settlni). 


s  2,000  30(600  people)  Very  few. 


m 


M,807   16(7^ople  28.1. 
mernllty 
Incompetent). 


Federal  Government 
should  require  all 
States  to  enact 
fuardlanshlplaws. 

.  Should  fund  more  for 
title  XX.  The  Fed- 
eral Government 
should  act  as  a 
ctearlnthouse  for 
information  on 
elder  abuse. 


Aj^ult  foster  home 
'  pfoiram  licenses 

homes  for  4  or 

feft^ig  people. 

No  statewide  licensure 

V'    pro|r^..but  coun- 
ties dollcfnse, 
thou^h^St^ards 

Have  some  facilities 
and  these  are  suth 
ject  to  Sti^e  build- 
in  I  codes.  * 


Have  3,012  adult 
foster  care  facilities 
licensed  to  serve 
18,836  people. 


•4,974  3X151  people  26.9  

mentally 
retarded). 

4,893  8 (387  people)  1  or  2  people,  if  any.. 


Develop  a  national 
cpollcyfordeallni  , 
with  adult  abuse. 
Make  sure  that  all 
aienciei  worklnion 
the  problem  coordi- 
nate work,  " 


No  State  licensure  law 
In  foster-type 
homes. 


of  luardlanahlp 
and  mental  healtn 
law  is  to  maintain 
^  person  In  least  rt- 
stri^ive  settlni. 


luf  does  not  require 

wportini,  > 

Minnesota  has  bnn 
workinf  on  delnsti' 
tutionanzinilts 
mental  hospitals 
sifue  the  mid« 
19M's.,Willsoonbt 
cioSlnf  one,  iod> 
possibly  more. 
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V 


Mlislulppi. 


Missouri.. 


Montiu. 


.  No.  Bill  Introductd  in 
1980  byt  not  rt* 
pOfttd  out  of  com- 
mittN. 


.  Yes.  Passtd  In  1980. '  No  lt|al  riftit  to  inter- 
Conn;)t  requlrid  for     vine  atiinst  a  ptr- 
tni  provision  of  serv-    son's  withfs* 
ices,^ -unliss  a  ptr- 
SOI)  IS  first  dedarfd 
iftcompitint 

Ym.  SUtute  do«s  not  Ust  fuardianship  law 
'  *?•  «P'?*'     to  P vide  protective 


2,2ftS  39  (891  peopit).. 


*2.631  26.7  (704 people).. 


Ntbruka.. 


tatio^  ne|lect»  etc 
Oo«s  not  have  i  rt* 

portinf  provision. 

.  Has,  a  reportinf  law. 
but  sirvices.  to  bt 
provided  aft  in  df* 
recti vti  issued  by 
,  Division  ot  Social 
Strvices.  not  in  law. 


Nevada. 


K04  Bill  introduced  in  ' 
1979,  but  did  QOt 
pass.  Btll  dealt  wilh 
people  over  18. 


^.N«w  Hampshifi...  Yes.  Enacted  In  1977. 

Must  petition  for 

Ruardianshtp  or 
imporiry  cuardian- 
*  ship  to  provfdf  In- 

voluntary protectlvt 
services. 
Se«  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


services  involun- 
tarily, use  public  or 
private  luardians. 

Cannot  provWe  serv- 
ices Involgntixily. 


8  (29  people  of  those 
in  mental  health 
centers) 
514  31  (218  people)  


.  60  percent  with  nMsinf  Fundinf  of  protective 
homes  10  to  15  per-     services.  Set  mini- 
cent  Without,  mum  "care"  stand- 
ards to  apply  in  the 
absence  of  State  law. 

 -  More  emphasis  should 

be  placed  onpreven- 
tion.    Need  more 
money  for  rural 
health  needs. 


No  licensure  of  board* 
inf  homes,  though 
they  exist.  No  foster 
care-type  homes.  Do 
license  personal  care 

homes. 

Bill  before  letistature 
would  pay  relatives 
to  provK 


foster 


13  (67  people).. 


582  13  (76  people).. 


1S2  12  (17  people) 


782  32  (251  people). 


Respondent  said  ques- 
tion IS  "moot" 


.  Jicable.  State 
hospital  beds  are 
for  acdte/crisis  care 
only.  Don't  have 
.chronfc  back-ward 
patients. 


.  Supsort  budtet  re- 
q/fiests  for  title  XX 
protective  services 
and  require  States  to 
pass  model  protective 
services  lefislation. 
Chanf  e  title  XX^  to  al- 
low social  services  to 
be  provided  without 
retard  to  income  on 
an  emerfency  basis 
for  a  limited  time 
(90  days).  Require 
resources  to  be 
coordinated. 


License  for  4  or  more- 
people. 


Have  260  licensed 
adult  family  homes. 
Have  26  custodial 
foster  homes  with 
849  beds  for  more 
structured  environ* 
ment. 


er^. 


.  No  licensure  law.  But 
welfare  division 
certifies  homes  that 
care  for  3  or  more 
people  who  receive  i 
State  SSI  supple-  A 
ments.     ♦  ^ 
Retulate  all  homes 
that  provide  care  or 
supervision  to 
adults:  butjiot 
those  that  provide 
room  and  tioard. 
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Stiti 


CommtflU  M  prpftc*  Numttrof 

c^.                    thrtMrvkM,|Mfdl«(H  p«op«in  Ptfctntwtiacogid 

StiU^foUctlvf     «    ship  or  (QQStrvitor*  nMnUl  Ptfctntof  ttiOM  riturato 

Mrvk«9Uw7            ihipiwt    '  hotpiUU  fidtrly  community 


Roltof  rtdcril 

Govtrnmtnt  lo  pro-  SUtt  fo«Ur  Mrt 
ttctivc  Unk9%  lictnturt  iiwf 


Othtr 


Niw  JtfMy  No.  A  riportiai  bill  it 

Mai  rttritwtd  by 
tht  AsMmbly. 


'  NiwMnko. 


Ho.  Bifl  sponiortd  h 
1979,  but  did  not 


KtwYork. 


CtfOliM.. 


Ym.  in  ])79Kwtt«x* 
Modfd  to  coytr  ta 
fifdlvfdvalt  inctpaUi 
of  mMitTaf  thtm- 


.  Vm.  Contjlnl  rf  port- 
id  g  provltlon. 


,  No.  AfiflCY  pirtonnil  . 
til  workiniona 
drift  UH. 

OMo  No.  BHi  bifori  tifisli- 

tUlf  MW,  |)ut  WIS 

not  pistid  duf  to 
gap  in  covtrtit, 
.wtikh  itft  tftf  IM4 
yr.  olds  oncovorad. 
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3.929  42(1.^5p«opt«}.. 


Provision  in  arobata 
coda  iionly  lata! 
auttMnty  for  pro- 
vidini  adult  ia- 
vdunttry  protactlvt 
sarvicat. 

A  racant  "SUta  task 
forca  on  orotKtiva 
safvicat  for  adulb" 
tarfttad  iovolontary 
intanrantiofl  as  ona 
of  tfta  major  araaa 
for  study.  Now  can't 
provida  sarvkaa  to 
tofflaona  wm  won't 
accaot  tftam»  but 
latlslation  is  naod- ' 
Ini. 


237  27(Mpaopta)., 


Should  mindata  and 
fund  sama  pretK- 
tion  foraduits  as 
forcfiildran. 


2S,041  U(l3.2t8paopta).. 


.  Stronrfy  amphasiia 

firotactiva  sarvicas* 
n  Fadtrai  lafitla- 
«  tion.  Fond  protK* 
Hva  sarvicas  with 
local  and  Stata  flax- 
ibia  aliotmant 


,  Naw  Uw  raquiras  that 
boirdini  homas.  rast 
homas,orothar^ 
homatfortha  / 
shaltarad  cara  of  4 
or  mora  adults  ba 
subjact  to  Stato 
ragutattofl.  approval 
and  Inspaction.  But 
hava  no  smail  hoiiM* 
lllia  fostar  cara 
rasidanca  for  aduKi. , 
No  fostar  cara  axactly 
but  hava  many 
adult  rasidantiil 
shaltar  cara  and 
boarding  homat  with 
6  or  fawcr  rasidanta. 


•  V-  Noia< 

rotf 

\Kt. 

>ali 


Not  aura  should  flo  * 
~  routa  of  ctiild  abuao 
act,  bacautanot 
of  proiram'a 
LTnarafora,|» 
with  damonstfawn 
proirams  first 
Mantionad  tha  im» 
porta  Rca  of  houslnf 
andhomasarvkot 
in  solviol  proMMRS. 


3.375  35 (Utl  paopla)  75to«}.. 


^  Elimlnati  titia  XX  call-  Ucansa  family  cara 
inf.  homas  for  2  to  5 

paoplt. 


SM 


34  (192lpa 


aopla). , 


11074  20ai6Sp^a^  


,  Naads  to  talta  an  k- 
tlva  rols  at  in  cNld 
abusa.  Do  national 
conf  arancs  on  topic*' 


J 


'  Hava  a  ticansura  law 
but  not  a  wtii  sstab- 
llshad  statawida  fos- 
tar cara  prokam. 
Licansa  fosttrllimas 
for  not  mora  tktn  S 
paopla,  at  laast  I 
who  rKslvas  SSL 
Group  horn  a  for 
6  to  16,  ikansad,  at 
laast  1  on  SSI. 


 Yn.ljwfissadiA 

,    W77.  "tJdirtt  'pif.  ■  ■  ' 

^  SMisdifiatdsi  ' 

loaioni  GSoroldic 

r  tiof  protictiv«  stnft 

ordir,  if  piriM  Ucks 
eipjdty  to  coflSMt 
^  tosiorfcts  andili 

*^  suffiii  n  t  from  tWs  t. 

Mifict,  or  WpWto- 
%  tioii  pf nmtinf  I 
SiitiUntUI  risx  of 
duth  or  immidliU 
sirious  htrm  to  - 
Mmslif. 

OrtfM.....^        Y«.  SUlutory  *\h       Qii4/diM$hlp,  ttc^ 

  tboflty  li  only  I  0uyb«uttdto 

^  tent  Sim-      provfdt  protKtlvt 

ply  dlrtcU  Siatt  without 
•iwey  to  davttep  coflitAt. 
rtftiUUon*  for  tht 
#  provfsion  of  "socJil 

tarvkts,  {ndudlof 
pfotidion,  to  thoit 
indMdtftfs  In  RNd 
of.  or  wtio  raqufst  , 
,  \       SMfi  sirvleti." 
fMiuyfvtoia.      tto.  But  marat  biJIt 
•  tatroduc*(t' Now 

provldt  protactlva 
/  MrvicM  to'paopla 

involuntarily  ■ 
throvth  m«nt)l 
haatth  proctdufti  • 
act  or  incofflpatant 
t  aitdtti  KL 


1»  511  26  <»2  ptopla). ... . .  Kot  kaowo. 


fadaral  roll  should  ba 
»fOvidirtf  trants  to 
statts  tottudyiha 
proMam  and  fmpii' 
ment  raqdramints 
•6«ad  00  SUta  nitd. 


1.192  6^(hivtt>aan 
ttrastiof  com- 
muDlty  pUca- 
Riant)  (82 
poopla). 


10,500  SO(S,2SOp«opti). 


CncouraiaSUtas  to 
davtlop  com  pro- 
haiulvtprotactiva 
Modcat  programs. 
lAcrusa  tittaxx 
fundi  m  for  protK- 
tiva  unrkas. 


fto  antwar.  but  cur- 
rantty  dliehiria  lass 
thin  1  parcantof 
P«>pla  ovar  60. 


Ittand. 


Sootfl  Carolina. 


No  taw  has  biin  ImpU- 
mintid  dttatolKk 
of  funding  and  docu* 
manutioii  of  nead. 


Has  850  cartifiad  adult  SUta  is  currantiy  r*- 
fostar  eara  homas,       surchini  possibility 


.  Yas.  f  rovidt  protac- 
tiva  sarvlcts  only  oa 
vdontary  basis.  Ri* 
portinftllt  fUad  In 
lM<^  as  was  lajris* 
tatJon  craatini  Mm- 
itfd  luardiamMp 
ind  constrvatorthip. 

.  Y«  


666  19(127pfopla)...  .  IS  to  20  paop^l. 


for )  or  fawtr  p«o- 


.  Stata  has  a  domiciliary 
eara  profram,  carti^ 
fiad  by  araa  iian-* 
cias  on  aiint  for 
SSI  radplanu.  Ara 
ilso  30  county-opt  r- 
atad  fostar  homas 
for  thost  rtsidants 
who  ara  usually 
haaithiar  than  doml- 
tltiary  eara. 

.  Hava  00  roup  homts 
lust  for  tht  aldiriy. 
'YUjUiroup  homts 
arTlicir 


of  tstablTshini  a 
social  ttrvict  sys- 
ttm  to  strvt  abustd 
tidtrty. 


3,550  43<l,537  ptopla)....  2t(427  ptoplt).. 


.  Conduct  workshops  in  Adult  rtsidtntial  ftcll- 
SUtaa  Uut  6t^'\        nias  and  lictnstd 


Soath  Dakota  Yas  

Stt  footnotti  at  tnd  of  toblo. 


,  havt  protactiy^  ^ 
strvl<N»s  laws.  Dt- 
vtlop  modal 
ittislition. 


for  2  or  mort. 


« "« p"»")  • «  uc.,..  ,„ 
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'  MASTER  CHART,-^MMARlZATION  OF  STATE  RESPONSES  TO  PROTECTIVE  SERVICES  SU^VEr-Cofttmutd 


Statt 


Stat*  pfOtKtj«t 
Mrvkts  Iaw7 


Cofnm«nts  oa  protic*  Numb«r  of 

tJvt  strvkn,  luirdUn*  ptopit  in 

ship  or  conttrvator*  mtntil  Pti 

shlpUws  *  hosplUlt  tidi 


Ptrctnt  wtM  could 


Rolt  of  Ftdtral 
Qpvtrnmtnt  in  pro- 
tictlvt  itrvjcM 


SUtt  fotUr  cart 
lic«niur«  {4w7 


Othtr 


Tuas. 


Vvmont.. 


.  Yts.  Panad  in  1971 
Applm  to  anyona 
18  or  ovar.  i»no 
bacauta  of  mintal 
or  physical  dytfitnc* 
tionint  or  «di|ncad 
afa  (60  plu^^ 
una&ia  to  car*  tor 
tait  (paraphrasad). 
No.  But  ifvarat  bills  " 
havt  baan  intro- 
ducad. 


YaicHat  a  law  (tine* 
1977)  that  tpailt 
out  provi^nt  for  *■ 
attiiUng  aldarly 
paoptf  wtto  wtif  not 
contint  to  proyition 
of  protactivt 
tarvkas. 
.  Yat.  Law  panad  Apnl 
1920. 


Court  can  ordar  that 
tarvicai  U  ptovidad 
involuntanly  in  lifa 
thraataning  titua* 
tiont.  Raquirai  that 
tha  panon  hava 

.  counsal. 


^2.218  39.1 


Virginia.......     Yas.  Pauad  19n  .. 


0 
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1.518  27.48  (417  paopla)  ^   Provida  funding  , 


310  16(50paopla)  50  (^5  paopla>....^.. 


Provida  funding.  AIM 
provida  coniuttiva 
laryicaiand  actai 
A^iaring  hobsa 
for  information  and 
training. 


.  'Dapandingon  kir^d  • 
and  iiza  of  homa. 
I  hava  a  variaty  of 
lieaniai,  itartini 
with  homai  wttlL^ 
1  or  mora  ^ 
tfnralatad  paopla. 


Licaniaapproximatily 
200  foitar  family 
cara  homai  with  up 
to  3  peopta.  Homis  • 
with  4  or  mora  ara 
licaniad  as  long 
tarm  cara. 

Do  not  Ixansa.  but 
cartify  and  approva 
adults  foitar  homat 
for  up  to  3  paopla. 


286  29  (83  paopli)  4^toUI  peopla.  15 

pcopla  to  nursing 


nomas.  30  paopla 
to  othar  sattingi. 


4,876  49.9  (2.433  pcopla). 


Educate  country  about 

problam. 
Mandata  that  aach 
>  Stata  anact  pro* 
tectiva  larvical 
.  lagislatur*.  ^ 

2^jC£08Toopla).  EncouragiStatastoan- 

Kt  protactUa  sarv 
kaslaws.  EsUbtlsh 
national  policy  for 
co?;tinuanca  of  Id' 
«  homa  s<rvlcas. 

davalopadinconcart 
with  voluntary  sk* 
tor.  Simplify  coor* 
dination  by  madial 
and  social  sarvicas 
and  casa  mana|l' 
mant  Channal 
,       monay  away  from 
institutions  to 
y  com munity> based 
^      ^cara.  Initiate  national 
public  awareness 
effort 


^to  have  State  homat 
operated  by  depart* 
mant  of  Human 
Services  and  llcansad 
by  Department  of 
PuUic  Health. 


License  "community 
care  homes." 


IJcensfl  homes  for  4  or 
mora  people. 


No.. 


WwtVTrilAl*  No.  Bins  Introdticfd  for 

gut^vMabuttlnco 
bi^rtnentof^WU- 
fan  can  provldi 
Mfvlci  It  thinks  It 
ntcasury,  Ithst 
lsstttdiuIdilln«sfor 
dilivtrini  protictJvf 


.  ^  sifvlcts. 

WlKOBSto,. Yes, Pastfd in  1973. 

'        No  rapoftiiif  provl 
slon. 


Wyofnini,. 


No.  StaU  is  woriiinc 
on  priparini  oni 
that  wiildtal  with 
abusiof  all  pMpli» 
nofjutt  fidtrty. 


Ctitprovfdtsbpportlvf 
troatmont  ondtr:  * 

*  GuardlawWo(ilio 
llmlUd  cuillaa- 
snip);  Involuntary 
commltntint;  roport- 
ln|  and  InvtstifaUon 
rtquirid  of  nurslni 
homts. 

No  atenqr  has  author* 
Ity  lo  providi  sirv- 
icts  Involuntarily 
Oat  bnn  vary  con- 
trovtrslal  Itsot  In 
tttislatJon). 


Can  only  bt  clv«n 
sarvlcas  lnvoiDn« 
tatllyHhavia 
fuardlan,  howivar, 
may  btplactd  uih 
dtr  protactJvi 
placomint  if  thire 
Is  a  probabiliN  of 
Irreparable  Infiiry 
at  death. 


iAwrSdiJJaSy^^  ••co"  InttrmediaU  cari^llty. 
<MMttlty  retarded. 
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X9?0  ij(37tpeoplt).....«lW..., 


2,224  2a(623p«)ple),....  Notsure. 


.  Kooslni:  Aulst  In  cre- 
ation and  fundlsi  of 
shelter  fKlilUes. 
Tralninf  of  adult 
protective  services 
staff.and  care  fivers 
of  abused  adults. 
Research-demon- 
station  proiects. 

.  Refuire  States  to  pass 
protective  services 
law,  which  should 

.   require  that  a  lead 
ecency  be  deslc- 
nated. 


UcentTadottfamUy 
fioM  that  serve  a 
WWHOT  of  4  peo* 
ine^^e  are  400 
homes.  235  of  which 
have  a  contract  with 
State. 

Has  780  approved  i^ult  HiVe  trouble  recrulUnt 
homes       adult  family  we 
for  I  to  3  elderiy        homes  because  relm-. 
P*^P"«  bursementlssolow 
0195  b  $265)  peF 
month. 


>500  5 <25  people).. 
279  22  (GO  people). 


•  None.  Place  much 
emphasis  on  com- 
munity mental 
healfi)  care. 


Provide  flexible  blocl( 

J rants,  so  that 
tates  can  fund 
services  they  thinly 
are  Important 


.  25  (15  to  20  people).,.  Establish  a  Federal 
adult  abuse  tetis-^ 
try.  develop  tralnlni 
sessions  and  re- 
source material  and 
fundincfor  such 
projects. 


License  adult  iMi 
homes  for  1  ot^ 
and  community- 
based  residentJai  for 
3  or  more. 


In  accordance  with  the 
Key's  ameMment 
In  Federal  laV  (Pub* 
lleUw94.56SV^  . 
they  have  estab- 
lished minimum 
standards  for  foster 
homes  servinf  SSI 
recipients. 


Think  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  assist 
States  develop  non- 
Institutional  support 
service.  Now  avall- 
abliityo/ funds  deter- 
mines proirams,  not 
appropriateness. 
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D.  Legislative  Followttp 

'  A-J^Ti^f /'2",'ofo^^'^  Domestic  Violence,  Prevention  and  Services 
f^«nf  l^-i^^)'  0"  September  4,  the  Senate  atloptod  an  amend- 

ment offered  by  Senator  John  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania,  to  fund  a  study 
on  the  nature  and  incidence  of  older  abuse.  The  study  was  to  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Service  and  -delivered  to  Congress  within  18  months,  along 
with  any  recommendations  deemed  appropriate.      '  ' 

While  the  House  approved /a  conference  report  that  worked  out 
differences  between. the  House'' an^  Senate  versions  of  the  domestic 
violence  legislation,  the  Senate  never  'acted  on  the  compromise.  As  a 
Kmblir  °"  ^'^''^  Congress  adjourned  in- 

Representative  Mary  Rose  Dakar  of  Ohio  introduc^  H  R  7551  - 
on  the  same  day  as  the  aforementioned  joint  hearing  on  "Elder  Abuse" 
(Juno  11  1980).  Her  bill  would  create  a  National  Center  on  Adult 
Abuse  and  provide  financial  assistance  for  programs  for  the  pre- 
ven  ion,  identification,. and  treatment  adijlt  abuse,  neglect,  and 
exploitation.  "  ' 

■1    .  '.?^xi  ,cstablish  a  National  Center  on  Adult  Abuse  sim- 

ilar to  the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  jind  Neglect  andthe  Office  ' 
of  Domestic  Violence.  This  Center  would  compile  an  annual  research 
.summary,  act  as  an  infomatipn  clearinghouse,  provide  technical  as- 
.  sistance,  conduct  research,  and  award  grants  for  demonstration  or 
service  programs  and  pi'ojects.  ' 

H.R.  7551  was  referred  iointly^  the  ComnTittc§s-on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Education  and  Labor, tul  wal  not  con- 
sidered by  either  commit^tec  before  adjournment  of  the  96th  Congress. 

^  IIL  POOD  STAMPS 

The  second  session  of  the  96th  Congress  began  and  endeS  with  nati-  - 
hcations  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  thatthe'food 
stamp  prograrfi  was  in  financial  trouble  and  benefits  would  have  to 
be  terminateii  for  several  months  unless  supplemental  appropriations 
^tZuFT^'T^-  P>^e<l  by  soaring  food  prices  and  exp^dilig  bene- 
ht  rolls  due  largely  to  a  higher  rate  of  unemployment,  the  pr^ram's 
spending  caps  For  both  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  had  to  L  SI- 
tivcly  increased.  " 

1oJrf^/^'i^!^'•'*^/.°"^l'?."''^*^  *°  22  million  persons  b^the  end  of  ■ 
!??2-n2J  ^^^'^  "1"'''°"'  U.S.  Department  of -^Agriculture 
(USDA)  estimated  that  appro.ximately  7.6  percent  or  U  million 
persons,  were  aged  60  and  over.  Early  tJSD.A.  fig^ires  on  enrollment 
data  after  the  elimination  of  the  purchase  requirement  (amount  pre- 
viously chUrm-d  for  coupons)  show  tbat  elderly  participation  incre^ 
approximately  32  percent  as  compared  to  14  percent  for  nonelderlv 
recipients.  This  increase  ih  elderly  participation  was  attributed  tb  the 
elderly  s  inability  to  huf  their  way  into  the  program  in  the  past  when 
a  substantial  amount  was  required  to  purchase  the  coupons.' 

•Public        oS-311  enacted  In  iSTTellmlnnted  the  mirphnne  re<)iiiremenf  tT»_.  <■  ■ 
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"  A.  Food  S^amp  Aiiisndments  of  1980 

The  Fwd  Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1980  (Public  Law  9&-249) 
,were  signed  into  law  on  May  26,  1980.  Major  provisions  c^lHie  new 
„  amendments  included  increasing  the  spending  cap  to  $9*49  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1980  and  $9.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Modifications 
aimed  at  curtailing  food  stamp  spending  increases  were  also  added. 

Changes  in  the  food  stamp  program  affecting  elderly  participants 
are  described  belowj  ^       |  • 

— Public  Law  96-249  eliminates  the  twice-a-year  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  the  benefit  levels,  standard  deduction  and  the  excess 
shelter  deduction,  and  authorizes  an  anijiual  increase  to  be  ad-^ 
justed  in -January  of  each  year.  ♦ 

—The  law  reduces  the  "assets  limitation  from  $1,750  to  $1,600  per 
•      household  except  for  households  with  two  or  more  persons  with 
an  elderly  person  whose  limitation  shall  remain  at  $3,000. 

— States  have  the  option  'of  determining  prograiri  eligibility  on  a 
^  retrospective  rather  tfian  prospective  basis.  This  option  allows  tJje 
food  stamp  office  to  use  one's  previous  mon^h  income  for  determi- 
nation instead  of  income  estimated  for  upcoming  months,  which 
will  assist  States  in  reducing  the  error  rate  in  benefit  &nd  eligi- 
bility determinations  and  thus  save  dollars,  j 

— Recipients  are  allowed  to  disregard  income  received  as  energy 
assistance  payments  as  countable  income,  i 

—The  law  exempts  vehicles  used  for  transportbg  physically  handi- 
capped individuals  from  being  coiiftted  as  assets, 

—The  special  medical  deduction  for  elderly  pekons  is  expanded  by 
allowing  persons  60  and  over  arfd  tlie  disabled  to  deduct  all  allow-- 
able  medical  expenses  above  $25  a  month  wh6n  determining  their 
net  income  for  program  eligibility  and  benefit  level.  The  special 
deduction  was  also  expanded  to  cover  medicallexpenses  of  spouses,, 
regardless  of  age  or  physical  condition,  i 

—Households  whose  members  are  all  recipients  of  SSI  can  apply 
for  participation  in  the  food  stamp  program  %  filling  out.simple 
application  forms  in  local  or  district  Social  Security  offices. 

-rThe  1980  amendments  require  disclosure  of  qertain  information 
regarding  taxes  from  the  Social  Security  Aclministration  and 
unemployment  offices  to  the  USDA  and  Statd  food  stamp  offices 
to  determine  food  stamp  eliribilitjr,  j  * 

— Several  provisions  are  included  in  the  new  law  which  provide 
incentives  for  States  reduce  their  error  rate  and  thus  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  addition,  penalties  are  pr^gcribed  for  States 
which  fail  to  reduce  their  error  rate  below  the  national  rate  within 
a.given  period  of  time.  ^ 

B.  FtjNDiNo  Problems  of  1980 

In  1977,  Congress  authorized  and  extended  the 
through  fiscal  year  1981  (Public  Law  95-311).  At  t 
gress  and  administration  made  projections  /or  the 
1981  in  prder  to  set  spending  caps  for  the  program.  *  . 

By  early  1980,  it  was  evident  that  food  prices  had  risen  three  times 
higheV  than  projected  for  1980  and  the  unemplbydent  rate  of  7  per- 
cent was  approximately  a  percentage  point  above  eirlier  projections. 


Food  Stamp  Act 
la.t  time,  the  Con- 
ppgram  through 
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Therefore,  it  was  crucial  for*  the  Congrejss  to  provi^de  hupplemental 
appropriations  for  the  program  or  face  the  proghiurh  inability  to 
provide  benefith  forjhe  last  few  months  of  the- fiscal  >var.  In  May 
10«O,  Public  Law  (>6^J3  provided  for  an  additional  §2.0  billion  to 
bring  the  total  available  for  the  program  to  $8.8  billion.. Ho\ve\er,  by 
June  it  beoaine  appareii/:  that  additional  funding  would  be  iiee^hid  to 
continue  l>enefit.s  nhroir&h  September  30,  1080.  Con^jrehs  wah  forced 
to  approve  an  additional  $400  million  to  the  program  bringing  the 
total  1980  a|y[)ropriation  to $9/2  billion  ( Public  Law  9(^-304) . 

This  was  not  the  end.  During  the  final  houi-s  of  the  96th  Congress 
it  again  lx»<*aine  apparent  that  the  $9.7  billion  approved  for  fiscal  vear 
1981,  would  be  insufficient  to  cover  projected  bi»nefits  for  the  wliole 
year.  Debate  in  the  Senate  resulted.!  in  notJiing  substantial,  but  it  is  in- 
dicative of  the  problem  which  will  continue  to  plague*  the  97th 
Congress. 

IV.  CRIME  AND  THE  ELDERLY  •  ' 

/A.  The  Problem 

There  is  a  substantial  body  of  evidence  suggesting  that  the  elderly  of 
this  country  ari  the  least  likely  ago  group  to  bo  victimized  by  crime. 
It  is  generally  recognized,  however,  that  there  is  a  certain  distinctive- 
ness about  the  elderly  avS  crirpc  vicXims.  Vanous  demographic  trends 
in  this  countr}^  projecKEtHTtiallooning  of  the  elderly  population  over 
the  course  of  the  nextfco  years,  from  11  percent  of  the  present  popula- 
tion to  a  pobbiblc  22  jlcrcent  of  the  population  by  the  year  2030.^  The 
sheer  numbers  of  older  pepple  in  the  United  States  demand  an  ex- 
amination of  this  problem  and  thcoharacteristics  of  older  Arfiriricans 
\vhirh  set  them  ajp^rt  from  the  total  crime  picture.  Some  of  theke  dis- 
tjnctivo  features  include  the  following  factors:  I 
*  — The  economic  impact  of  crime  on  elderly  victimi:  is  generally  more 
severe  than  on  younger  people.  Many  older  people  live  on  iixed, 
relatively  low  incomes,  and  they  have  little  hope  of  recouping  fi- 
nancial loss  through  future  earnings.  -  , 
^Olde?*  people  are  inov^  likely  Ip  live  in  high-crime  neighborhoods, 
because  of  either  limited  income  or  reluctance  to  leave  inner-city 
neighborhoods  in  which  they  liave  lived  for  so  long.  The  elderly 
may  choose  to  live  at  risk  in  unvsafe  surroundings  because  they  find 
the  familiar  setting  comfortable  in  a  world  that  seems  to  change 
daily.'Elderlv  people  are  also. more  likely  to  live  alone. 
-The  natural  handicaps  of  aging  make  the  ehlerly  obvious  targets 
for  criminals.  Often  unsteady  and  slow  moving,  they  can  easily 
.be  pushed  off  balance  and  fall.  Hearing  and  vision  impairments 
-  ren'aer  an  older  person  more  susceptible  to  surprise  attack. 
— Since  older  people  tend  to  be  concentrtited  in  inner -city  neighbor- 
hoods, ofteri  separated  from  family  members,  they  rely  on  public 
franspprtatioli.  or  walk  to  oarry  on  the  essential  tasks  of  everyday 
Jiving,  \ 
—It  is  common  knowledge  on  which  days  social  seciirity  checks  are 
mailed  and  Jcceiyed.  At  this  time  of  the  montly^niors  are  more 
likely  to  bo  c/arrying  around  largo  sums  of  cash,  thereby  increasing 
their  vulnerability. 

'  U  S  itureau  of  the  Cemus.  "Current  Population  Repor^tr^  series  No.  C9.  and  seriei 
P-2C,  No.  704, 
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Possibly  the  best  indicator  of  the  incidence  of  crimipal  activity  is 
tlje  National  Crime  Panel,  which  is  a  program  established  by  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  to  devolop  infonnation  not 
otherwise  available  on  the  nature  of  crime  and  its  impact  on  society 
by  means  of  victim  surveys  of  the  fjeneral  population.  Data  collected 
by  the  National  Crime  Panel  (NTP)  has  two  distinct  advantages  ovpr 
onme  statistics  compiled  by  the  Fetleral  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI).  XCP  surveys  are  the  only  studies  of  crime  af  the  national 
level  which  keep  statistics  on  a  uniform  basis.  The  FBI  statistics  are 
an  assorted  accumulation  of  fact^  kept  bv  thousantlb  of  law  enf6rce- 
inent  ai^eneies  acros.^  the  countrvrThib  makei-  comparison  of  raw  data 
virtually  impossible  because  criteria  for  gathering  this  infonnation  is/ 
not  uniform.  Second,  within  eacli  locality  surveyed,  NCP  samplings 
are  made  of  household  and  commercial  establishments  representative 
of  the  area,  in  order  to  elicit  infonnation  about  experiences,  if  any, 
wUh  certain  crimes  of  violence  and  theft.  Events  that  were  not  reported 
to  the  police  are  included,  providing  a  more  complete  picture  of  actual 
victiiffization  rates.®    *  '  *  •  \ 

The  victimization  studies  show  that  the  highest  rj^te  of  victimiza- 
tion occurs  in  the  young  age  groups,  with  each  older  group  having 
progreasively  lower  rates.  Persons  65  and  older  have  the  lowest  rates, 
especially  for  violent  crimes  such  as  rape,  robbery,  and  assault,  being 
-  victiinlzedat  a  rate  of  9  per  1.000  perisons  age  6.5  and  over.  The  com- 
bined victmvization  rate  for  all  three  crimes  for  the  general  population 
was  34  per  1,000.  A  summary  of  the  pertinent  data  from  the  victimiza- 
tion survey  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

TABU  l.-PER$ONAL  AHD  HQUSEHOLO  CRIMES  VICTIMIZATION  RATES  FOR  THE  GENERAL  AND  ELOERtY 
m  POPUUTIONS 

^   ^  

Gtntral  population  1      ^         Elderly  population  > 
^  Pfrqent  chtflft  '  Ptrctntchanft 

Typ«  of  ciimt  1573  ratt    1973-74    1974-75  1973  rata    1973-74  1974-75 

Ptrsonilcrimts:  ^ 

Crlmi$  of  vioianca   34      +1.5      -a  4  9      +S.5      -13  5 

5«P;   1       +4. 3       -7. 1.         12     +66. 7      -70. 0 

S&'^W't  .i:.^:..   2  -+.4  -9.0  2  •+!«  liSs 

Wlthouflftjury  ,   5  +9.6  -4.0  3  -36.7  +57.1 

AiMult.....    26  +.1  +1.5  4  +46.0-  -30.5 

Afiravatad   10  +3r3  -7.4  ^  1  +46.2  -6.5 

^    Sfinp'j.   ,                          .     16  -2.2  +7.8  2  +45.9  -41. « 

Crlma$  of  thaft...,.   93  +1.2  +1.0  23  -    -1  9  +119 

Parsonillarctny  with  contact   3  +1.6  -l.O  4  >+15 

Partfinil  larcany  without  contact   90  4-4.3  +1.0  19^-3,2-  +15.1 

Houuhoid  crlma$:    *  „ 

Burilary...........  ,   93  +1.3  -l.i  55  -1.2  ^'-LO'"" 

»    Hoj»;'»«rf»?r"ny.   109  +15.6  +1.5  48  +22.5  +1.3 

Mofor^vthialathah..^   19  -1.7  +4.0  5  +5.6  +8.6 

1 E*!*^     panonil  cf  Imas  m  par  1.000  parsons  ata  12  and  ovar.  Rates  for  household  crimes  are  par  1,000  hous«h^lds. 
» Rttes  for  perwm  I  crimes  ire  Par  1»000  persons  aft  65  and  over.  Rates  for  household  Crimes  are  per  1,000  households 
heeded  by  periowaie  65  and  over. 
iUts.thiRO^pef 

?®"'^li!;?'lP*R?'V"*'!.*  y  Lew  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  Criminal  VlctlmUitlon  In  the  United 
States,  1973  (tab  es  2, 4  and  16).  U^S.  Department  of  Justice.  Uw  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  Criminal  Victim- 
batipn  in  the  United  States.  A  Comparison  of  the  1973  and  1974  Flndlnfs  (tables  1,  4,  8  and  9).  U.S.  Oepertment  of 
Justice,  Ijw  Enforcement  Assist<oct  Administration,  Criminal  victlmliaUon  in  the  United  SUtes,  A  Comparison  of  the 
Fiftdinfs  (tables  1, 4  8  end  9).  .  . 

•U.S.  Depftrtme&t  Df  JueUce.  Law  Enforcement  AsaUUnce  AdmlnUtratlon.  "Programe 
for  Sector  Citlient/'  February  1078. 
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In  only  one  crime  categorj  -feersonul  larceny  ^Yith  contact,  wliicli 
includes  ^street  (rimes"  such  as  li)urse  snatching'  and  pickpocketinir— 
are  older  persons  victjinized  at  a  Greater  rate  than  the  general  popula- 
tion. Additional  survej^  findiii^^'S  of  the  National  Crime  Panel  indicate 
that^e  elderly  are  sli^^htly  more  likelv  to  be  iniured  a>  the  result  of 
crimmal  activity  which  manifests  itself  irra  higlief  rate  of  hospitali- 
zations for  persons  65  and  older.        ,  / 

TABLE  2  -  «RCENT  OF  VICTIMIZATIONS  IN  WHICH  VICTIMS  SUSTAINED  PHYSICAL  INJURY.  BY  AGE  OF  VICTIMS 

AND  TYPE  OF  CRIME.  1977 


<»  ■  

Robbary  and 
assault 

Robbery  Assault 

12tol5._.v  

IS  to  19  

20  to  24  

2Sto34..;  

3Sto49  

!0to64  

24.  4                32.  9 
33. 0                31.  4 
40.6  W.l 
.41.3  ;4.3 
31.3  :8.3 
31.3  ?2.5 
,  57.5  .6.6 

SourM  ifs.  DapirtmtQt  of  justlct.  Uw  Eoforcanitnt  AuisUnctf  AdmlnlsUation,  Criminal  Victimization  io  tha  Unitad 
Statt4»  1977  (tabia  67). 

TABLE  3.rl*ERCENT  OF  VICTIMIZATIONS  IN  WHICH  VICTIMS  RECEIVED  HOSPITAL  CARE,  BY  AGE  OF  VICTIMS 
1     AND  TYPE  OF  CRiMt  1977 

Aft 

Crimts  of 

.  violence 

Robbery  Assault 

12  to  19  

20  to  34  

^  to  49  

*         •  - 

  7.4 

— *                      —  — 

6.2  5.8 
10. 0                 6.  7 
7  3  8.8 
7.6  9.0 
14.9                 2  7 

Sourd  y.S,  pepartmant  if  JusUca,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  AdminisUation,  Criminal  Victimization  In  the  United 
Statea»  1977  (table  71). 


,  The  data  also  indicates  that  there  is  a  positive  correlation  between 
increa9^d  ago  and  chance  of  victimization  at  the  hands  of  strangers. 
In  ^  percent  of  tlie  surveyed  crimes  of  violence  against  elderly  per- 
sons, tf  e  offender  was  identified  as  a  stranger,  pompared  to  66  percent 
among  victims  in  the  general  population. 

Ta;ken  as  a  whole,  the  survey  hndings  would  indicate  that  oldfer  per- 
son? are  no  more  "at  risk**  than  are  younger  age  groups.  However,  these 
statistics  can  in  no  way  minimize  th'e  severity  of  the  impact  of  crime 
on  tho  elderly— the  fear,  apprehension,  and  terror  tliat  foster  a  fortress 
mentality,  keeping  inany^lder  persons  virtn^ll. prisoners  in  their  owti 
homes  .and  apartments.  Considering  the  total  age  distribution,  it  is 
indeed  paradoxical  that  while  senior  citizens- are  the  least  likely  age 
group  to  Be  victimized,  they  tend  to  express  the  liighest  level  of  fear.* 
A  recent  study  conducted  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  with  fund- 
ing from  the  Andrus ^Foundation  of  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  revealed  that  8  percent  of  2,000  elderly  citizens  surveyed 
said  they  actually  cross  the  street  or  change  their  direction  of  travel 

*Cook,  et  al..  "Criminal  VlcUmUaUoD  of  the  Elderly/*  GerontologUt,  August  1978. 
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just  to  avoid  teenagers  and  restrict  their  activities  to  nioming  or  early 
afternoon  hours  to  stay  clear  of  school -age  hoodlimiiw^ 

for  older  people;  fear  of  victimization  is  probSbly  the  most  debil- 
itating aspect  of  crime.  This  theory  is  supported  by  a  number  of  re- 
searchers who  feel  that  while  the  fear  of  crime  among  the  elderly  is 
real  and  pervasive,  this  fear  is  even  more  of  a  problem  than  actual 
victimization.  In  early  1974,  the  National  Council  on  Aging  commis- 
sioned Louis  Harris  &  Associates  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  national 
survey  on  the  problems  of  the  elderly.  Their  survey  showed  that  the 
elderly  ranked  "fear  of  crime"  as  the  most  serious  problem  confront- 
ing them ;  2;3  percent  of  those  over  65  said  that  fear  of  crime  is  a  **Very 
serious  problep*^  for\them  personally,  while  poor  health  elicited  a  21 
percent  re^p^se  rate.  »  In  1972.  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciatioh/Amefican  Association -of  Retired  Persons  (NRTA/AARP) 
in  conjunctionVith  the  UnivQitsity  of -Michigan,  conaucted  a  national 
survey  of  4,500  elderly  peopl(/to  determine  their  needs  and  concerns. 
The  survey  indicated  that  fear  of  crime  ranked  second,  following  only 
inadequate  food  and  shelter.  In  1973,  NRtA/AARP  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southem'Califomia  undertook  a  second  national  survey  of 
77,000  elderly  people.  Again  crime  was  ranked  as  the  second  item  of 
greatest  concern,  following  food  and  shelter." 

Virtually  all  surveys  on  the  fear  of  crime  indicate  that  women 
have  a  higher  rate  of  fear  than  men,  that  elderly  blacks  are  more 
afraid  of  crime  than  elderly  whites  and  that  central  city  residents  have 
a  significantly  higher  fear  of  crime  in  their  immediate  neighborhoods  ^ 
than  do  residents  of  an  urban  .middle  class  municipality  or  a  sub- 
urban retirement  community."  Robert  J.  Smith  Tiotes,  in  "Crime 
Against. the  Elderly:  Implications  for  Pplkg^makera  and  Practition- 
ers," that  residence  in  an  innerrcity  setting  is  6ne  characteristic  of 
older  people  that  causes  tjien\  to  becpme  targete  of  criminals.  The 
elderly, city  resident,  cognizant  of  their  heightened  vulnerability,  re- 
sponds by  withdrawing  frbm  the  fearful  environrhent  and  remaining 
behind  locked  doors.  Tne  net' result  is  an  obvious  reduction  in  victimi- 
zation but  also  a  less  apparent  diminution  in  the  quality  of  life. 

B.  Victim  Assistance  Legislation 

The  primary  legislative  thrust  in  the-9Qth  Congress,  with, respect 
to  crime  and  the  elderly  was  in  the  area  of  victim  compensatioiK  Tl^is 
trend  has  respited  from  a  growing  interest  in  -proviaing  compensa- 
tion for  the  innocent*  Victims  of  crime  through  programs  financed  by 
the  Foderal  and/or  St&te covemments. 

A  recent  studv4>y  the  Oenter  for  Criminal  Justice  lind  Social  Policy 
at  Marquette  University  examined  the  needs  and  problems  of  citizens 
in  their  roles  as  victims  and  witnesses,  both  in  relation  to  the  criminal 
act  and  citizea  participation  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  study 
t — ^  

J^Oodboy  Oeofllfey.  Crime  Contrpl  IMgeat.  Mar.  3.  1980.  -  ' 

.«  \  ^^^^fi  *  AMOdatea.  Inc..  "The  Myth  and  Reality  of  Aging  in  America."  Wash- 

Ington.  D.C..  National  Council  on  Aetnjr.  1975.  p.  31. 

"  U.S.  Congresi.  Home.  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  Subcommittee  oa-Houshjg  and  Con- 
•umer  Interesrg.  ''In  Search  of  Security   A  National  Peraoectlve  on  Elderiv  Crime  VIctlml- 

publication  No.  95-8.  Washington.  U.S.  Government 

Printing  O0ice.  1977.  p.  88. 

*»  Sundeen,  Richard  A.  and  James  T.  Mathleo.  "The  Fear  of  Crime  and  Its  Consedoei 
Among  Kiderly  |n  3  Urban  Communities.**  Jhe  Gerontoldglst.  toI.  10.  June  1976.  p.  21^ 
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found  thai  victims  frequent  I  \  incur  a  nuinbor  of  financial  costs  not 
rfimhiirsid  b\  in^urantv.  'rLc'a\t'ni^(»  nonrciiuhjir.sod  medical  costs 
for  300  \  ictini.s  experien/in^r  pli\.^ic  ul  ihjurv  ^^a.s  about  $2()0.  The  aver- 
a^^e  noninhured  costs  for  proport\  replacement  and  repairs  ^^as  $373 
as  a  result  of  a  crime  related  incident.  While  nearl\  tuo-thirds  of  vic- 
tini^  arcJikely  to  ha\e  sonic  insurance  protection,  one  third,  largely 
*    in  the  lower  income  population,  do  not. 

At  lea.st  27  States  ha\e  enacted -programs  to  Lcompeusate  victims 
of  \iolent  criine>.  These  programs  \ar\  widely  irtjUie  tvpe  and,ade- 
ijuacv  o^benefit.-^  pnn  idexl.  In  addition,  nian}  Statc^re  fiicing  ftcriou.** 
budgetary  problem.^  n'uiking  it  tlifiicult  to  Ixgiu  or  continue  fund- 
ing victim  com|x*nsation  programs.  As  a  result,  the  propriety,  desir- 
ability, and  feasibility  aspects  of  such  progranL->  have  been  questioned. 

Pro|>onents  of  go\1?rnmental  comijcnsatlon  for  cringe,  \  ictims  biise 
their  arguments  on  various  rationales.  One  justification  is  '^society's 
failure  to.  protect.''  Thi.s  theory  holds  that  when  an  indmilual  has 
been  injured  by  a  criminal  act,  society  has  failed  to  clS*ry  out  its 
responsibility  to  protect  that  person.  A  second  theory^ehind  crime 
victim  compensation  programs  is  the  need  to  combat  Sfe  individual 
citizen's  sen.sc  of  alienation  and  anger  at  society  Wrijpp  encourage 
citizens  participation  with  law  enfprceauent  aj^encifeS;  (Final] y^  pro-^ 
ponents  argue  tliat  if  there  is  Federal  interest  in  helping  States  {ire- 
vent  crime,-to  apprehend  and  imprisofi  criminal.s,  and*^  house  and 
facilitate  the  rehabilitation  of  prisoners,  then  there  alj^o  should"  be 
Federal  interest  in  helping  States  to  assist  tlie  victims  of  those  ^ 
criniinals. 

Opponents  of  Feileral  assi.stance  to  State  victim  compensation  pro 
grains  argue  first  tha't  although  corjipensating  crime  victims  can  be 
a  legitimate  governmental  activity,  such  programs  are  essentially 
clmntable  la  nature  and  not  the  result  of  any  ahsolute  gov  ernmental 
liability  to  its  citizens.  Second,  since  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  a  State's  criminal  laws,  it  there- 
fore has  no  responsibility  for  compensating. its  victims. 
,  Opponents  are  also  conceniod  aoout  the  long-range  costs  of  such  a 
^  program.  The  Judiciary  Cohrunittee,*iu  reporting  the  Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  1079.  estimated  that  tlie  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  would 
bo  $13  million  in  fiscal  year  1981,  $16,  $17,  and  $18  million  in  fiscal  * 
yearn  1J>82,  1983,  and  1984,  respectively.  Tlie  LEA  A  issued  a  report 
conchiding  that  total  costs  for  a  national  program  could  range  frofn 
$144  milliqu  to $261  million.^*  c  ^ 

t  In  the  96th  Congre.-^s,  legislation.was  introduced  by  Senator  Eilw  ard 
M.  Kennedy,  then  chivirman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and..^ 
,  .  by  Representative  Peter  Rodino,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
CWmittee  (S.  I9h,  II.R.  18p9).  Following  markup  of  II.R.  1899  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice,  a  clean  bill  (H.F.  4257-) 
was  introduced  and  favorably  reported  by  the  full  Judiciar>'  Commit- 
tee on  Febniary  13, 1980  (H.  Kept.  96^.753) . 

S.  190  and  II.R.  4257,  as  re|X)rti*d,  were  substantially  similar.  Both 
would  have  provided  grant.-^  to  qualifying  State  victiui  comjKinsatipn 
programs  in  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  compensating 

"  McClure,  narbara.  Crime  Cgrapensatlon  (or  Victims," -Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice. Mbrar/  of  COnsreiis  Uau2  lirtef  No.  ]Ii74014. 
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victims  of  lM.(lcral  (,fr..nf..s/ N.MtJior  Ad  \nuo  pvovidod  funds  for 

fnTnv   «  '■-M''^>'^<^--  Tho  Miaxinunn  award 

o  any  one  vu-t.ni  or  d.  iH.ndiw.is  iTimhuniiiblo  under  the  Scniat<vbill 
«ould  have  Ix-on  ^5.,  ()0(J;  th.  niaxin.ujn  roin,bu.^^abJe  award  under 

S  atAS  f  cm  basing  eligibility  for  «,nip,.u.satiou  on  the  financial  means 
of  the  elain.ant ;  the  I  louse  ve.  Mon  had  no  .uch  m.uJn.ent 
.J,,?r\  '•'f  |*f<"-"'        Federal  ennunal  code  (8.  1722) 

Ter  th  H.  if  I  "■^'r^''--''"';'  "  I"  "^"  '""     '  Oinpensate  ^  ictinis  of  cJ-uue 

L^rants  ti  1,  ^^'^^^  '"'^^''^''^'l  f"*-  J'''^^™' * 

^u^?-i^  n„^'  .  program:,  for  benefits  paid  for 

JH. rs<>nal  injury  and  death  ^suiting  from  handgun  crimes.  " 

Lnfortunat^Iy,  none  of  the  above-mentioned  legislative  measures 
were  approved  by  the  9()th  Congress.  ^  measures 

C.  CoM-MirrFj;  IhiAKiso  ov  Ciume  and  the*Eu>erly 

On  Juno  2.3,  1980,  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici,  tlien  ranking  minority 
•ucniber  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  dd  a"nj 
...  Albuquerque,  N.  Me.x.,  entitlwl,  "Crime  and  thfElXfy  Whaf 
\our  Community  Can  Do."  The  hearing  was  de.signe,l  to  Sa:se  n  b 

ho  WhiL  Hot!«  f'on^  the  Oldt^r  Americans  Act  and 

noted  t5S:  ^"  Aging  in  1981.  Senator  Domenici 

There  is  no  question  in  niy  mind  that  criminal  victimization  ° 
remains  a  ...ntinuing  problem  for  older  Aniencan.s  Whc^  we* 

thh^  r  I  f '  '""e''^"<^d  vulnerability,  and 
suonu,  the  fear  that  l|ows  from  awareness  of  their  condition ' 

Ltnr^ "J'  ""f '"'".''•^  A'nericans  Act  thatrrSTt^ 

attention  to  the  subjeet  of  crime  and  the  elderly.  TlTre  Sno 
section  that  directs  Its  attention  to  local  law"^enW men? 
training,  community  participation,  volunteSs^t  senior 
UiS  of 'vo'T  P'r'"'/'''"  '""^  i..formaTio„^  I  " 

'  •      fcS>ri  tfof  fnT'}^  '"^"^     eive  some  real  thought  to  [he 
leasibiJity  of  including  a  section  in  the  Older  Americans  Act 

discujion-better  use  of  senior  citizens  in  helping  other 
the  N^ew  Mcx  CO  Sta  e  \  JJl       J'^'""  Enforcement  Academy,  an 
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1)  Providing  escort  services. 

2)  Instituting  neighborhood  watches/volunteer  patrols. 

(3)  Providing  home  security  improvements. 

(4)  Designing  new  public  housing  to  help  reduce  the  incidence  of 
crime;  and 

(5)  Providing  special  training  to  police  to  sensitize  them  to  the 
needs  of  older  people. 

«« 

D.  Dismantling  the  Law,  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  was 
established  12  years  ago  in  an  effort  to  coordinate  the  Nation  s  uietfec- 
tive  and  disorganized  anticriine  efforts.  Since  that  time,  the  LEAA 
has  spent  over  $7.5  billion  in  helping  State  and  local  officials  fight 
crime— apparently  to  little  avail'.  In  a  move  reflecting  a  new  wave  of 
fiscal  austeritv,  Congress  cut  LEAA's  budget -as  part  of  its  attempt  to 
balance  the  budget.  Its  main  component— grant  programs  to  the 
States— was  wiped  out  completely,  from  more  than  ^00  million  to 
zero. 

Critics  of  J^§:^^AA  cite  its  inability  to  reduce  crime,  its  lack  of 
strong  \e&dQmnp;^oQiQ  and  standards  of  performance,  wasteful  spend- 
ing, and  itp  impetus  to  a  vast  new  bureaucracy  of  "criminal  justice 
planners."  \Csyo  ^ears  ago,  the  Government  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
issued  a  report,  noting  that  LEAA  initiated  over  100,000  projects  that 
were,  at  best,  wasteful  and  frequently  illegal.  A  recent  Criminal  Jus- 
tice and  the  Elderly  Newsletter  (spring-1980),  on  the  other  hand, 
noted  that  organized  elderly  in  particular  have  applauded  LEAA's 
support  of  two  major  reforms;  Programs  of  community  crime  preven- 
tion and  victim  assistance  programs-^neither  one  of  which  'existed 
prior  to  ^LEAA's  creation— and  that  both  programs  are  making  sub- 
stantial headway  in  reducing  the  devastating  effects  of  criminal  activi- 
ties. In  addition,  even  though  the  LEAA  spent  more  than  $7  billion 
dollars  over  the  course  of  its  12-year  history,  this  amount  is  less  than 
5  percent  of  all  criminal  justice  spending. 

President  Nixon  made  the  alarming  crime  statistics  a  major  issue 
durmg  a  time  when  America  was  witnessing  increased  restlessness  and 
nots  m  major  cities.  In  fact,  one  of  LEAA's  first  grants  was  for  riot 
control  equipment  for  police. 

The  agency  was  never  able  to  escape  its  imag6  as  a  wasteful 
bureaucracy  that  funded  armored  cars,  night  sticks,  and  tear 
gas.  but  did  nothing  to  lower  the  crime  ra£e." 

T  Ja^a^  agitation  apparently  in  the  past,  Congress  diverted 

LEAA  moneys  to  programs  with  rather  weak  constituencies  such  as 
pnsons,  social  programs,  and  the  court  system— each  focal  point  clear- 
ly Uiime  to  deter  crime  trends.  In  1980,  when  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and.  Budget  sent  out  word  to  the  various  departments  that  budget 
cuts  were  necessary,  the  Department  of  Justice  had  only  one  grant 
program  io  turn  to— the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
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At  pre8?nt,nhe  agency  has  nearly  $1  billion  appropriated  to  various 
t^^^naes  which  will  continue  to  fund  certain  programs 
until  that  money  is  exhausted.  A  few  programs  initiated  by  the  LEAA 
lii  functional  even  after  LEAA  funds  are  no  longer  avail- 

able. These  programs  include  juvenile  justice,  research,  andltatistics- 
gathenng  programs.  ' 

V.  CETA-COMPREIIEXSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
-      TRALXLNG  ACT 

Prior  to  1973,  a  number  of  categorical  federally  controlled  employ- 

SnK^^''^m^i^"'^"'f'^  '^"^  Manpower  Development'^and 
I  •  f  (MI>^A)  and  tlie  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (EOA). 

in  1973,  with  the  passage  of  the  Co.nprelienM^e  Employment  and 
1  raining  Act  (CEfA),  most  of  these,  programs  were  combined  into 
a  single-block  grant  which  transfyred  responbibility  for  administra- 
tion to  btate  and  local  governments. 

The  95th  Congress  reauthortzed  this  legislation  as  the  ConTprehen- 
sive  Employiuent  and  Training  Act  Amendments  of  1978  (Public  Law 
faUowa-  "  ^      '^'^       presented  a  statement  of  purpose  as 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  provide  job  training  and 
employment  opportunities  for  economically  disadvantaged 
unemployed,  or  underemployed  persons  which  wili^result  in 
an  increase  in  t^li^ir  earned  income,  and  to  assure  that  train- 
ing and  other  services  lead  to  maXimum  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  enhance  self-sufficien^  by  establishing  a  flexible, 
coordinated,  and  decentralized  system  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  programs.  It  is  further  the  jpvirpose  of  this  act  to  provide 
for  tlie  maximfim  feasible  coorairiktion  of  plans,  programs,  . 
and  activities  under  this  act  with  economic  development,  com- 
niunity  development,  and  related  activities  such  as  vocational 
education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  public  assistance,  self- 
employmenf,  training,  and  social  service  programs. 

Under  the  administrative  provisions  of  this  act,  funds  flow  from  the 
isecretary  of  Labor  to  "prime  sponsors."  A  prime  sponsor  under  this 
act  may  be  a  ^.tate;  a  unit  of  general  purpose  local  government  which 
ha«=  a  population  of  100,000  or  more  persons;  any  c5nsortium  of  units 
of  general  purpose  local  government  which  include  a  qualifying  unit 
of  general  purpose-local  government ;  and,  any  unit  of  general  purpose 
local  government  or  any  consortium  of-such  units,  without  regard  to 
population,  wiiich  may  liavB  exceptional  circumstances  as  determined 
by  fhe  .Secretary  of  I^bor.  Prime  sponsors  receive  funds  from  the  Sec- 
plari'^  °"  *  dwnprehensive  employment-'and  training 

A.  Older  Wo^Si^sUnder  CETA 

The  1978  amendments,  and  subsequent  regulations  to  implement 
them  amendments,  provided  a  greater  focUS  on  the  employment  prob- 
lems of  older  workers.  Title  II,  the  new  authority  for  employment  and 
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training  program^,  provides  tliat  the  Secretary  of  I^bor  shall  inbure 
that  prime  bjxjn^orb  plana  coiitain  procedureb  for  bcrvices  to  be  pro- 
\  idea  to  ii^liv  iduuL^  who  are  oripvi  ieiicing  handicaps  m  obtainihg  em- 
[>lo>inent,  iucluding  those  who  are  55  years  of  age  and  older. 

Under  the  pr(>i\ibions  of  the  Older  Workers  Initiatives  (title  II, 
sectipn  the  DOL,  through  prune  sponsorb,  was  cliarged  with 

in^einenting  prograiUb  to  devllop  work  mode:^,  making  it  posbible 
for  older  woikerb  to  remain  on  Jie  job,  ab  well  ab  prosiding  retraining 
and  other  support  activities. y 

Title  III  of  the  amendmenf^b  pioudeb  broad  authoiitj  for  research 
and  training  policieb-and  pn&giams  to  focus  on  abbUiing  older  workers 
a  laoro  equitable  share  of  employment  and  tiaining  rebources  to  reflect 
tlieir  importance  in  the  labor  force.  Section  308  of  thib  title  provides 
that  the  Secretary  shall  : 

—  Develop  and  Cbtablibh  employment  and  training  policies  apd  pro- 
grams for  middle-aged  and  older  workers  which  will  reflect  the 
appropriate  conbideration  of  these  workers'  importance  in  the 
labor  force  and  lead  to  a  more  equitable  share  of  employment  and 
training  resources  for  middle-aged  and  older  workers. 
—Develop  and  establish  programs  to  facilitate  the  transition  of 
workers  over  55  years  of  age  from  one  occupation  to  another  with- 
in the  labor  force. 
— Conduct  research  on  the  relationships  between  age  and  employ- 
ment and  inbure  that  the  findings  of  such  research  are  widely 
dibseminated  in  order  to  assist  employers  In  both  the  public  and 
private  s>ectorb  to  better  understand  and  utilize  the  capabilities  of 
middle-aged  and  older  workers;  and 
—Develop  and  establish  programs  to  develop  methods  designed  to 
assure  increased  labor  force  participation  by  older  workers  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  who  have  Been  unable  to  secure 
employn\ent  or  who  have  been  discouraged  from  seeking 
employment 

Title  VII,  Private  Sector  Opportunities  for  the  Economically  Dis- 
advantaged, also  requires  employment  and  training  opportunities  for 
special  groups  sucH  ai>  middle  aged  or  older  workers  who  have  been 
unable  to  locate  suitable  employment  The  title  requires  that  such 
opportunities  be  available  by  prime  sponsors  on  an  equitable  basis 
among  segments  of  the  eligible  population.  It  further  states  that  con- 
sideration mubt  be  given  to  the  relative  numbers  of  eligible  persons  in 
each  such  segment  , 

Despite  the  mandates  of  the  CETA  legislation^^nd  the  assertions  by 
DOL  that  persons  in  all  working  age  groups  participate  in  activities 
under  CETA,  Congress  has  continued  to  express  concern  that  the 
CETA  program  is  not  responsive  to  the  needs  of  older  workers.  This 
concern  was  underscored  in  a  1078  study  by  Schram  and  Osten.^^  In 
this  aivsexsment  of  the  impact  of  CETA  on  the  problems  of  the  older 
worker,  the  authors  examined  CETA'sliistory,  options  and  authority 
arriving  at  the  following  conclusion^ : 

—Analysis  of  CETA  data  reveJtlA  that  relatively  few  older  people 
are  served  by  the  program,  despite  the  long-term  unemployment 
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suffered  by  the  cproup.  OETA  criteria  for  distributing  public  jobs 
emphasize  youth  through  special  consideraticfn  o'f  veterans,  wel- 
fare recipients,  and  manpower  trainees ;  and 
—The  authors  find  major  systefinic  factors  within  the  CETA  pro- 
grain  that  encourage  local  prime  sponsors  to  undei-state  the  needs 
of  the  aging  population,  concluding  that  there  is  a  need  for  sub- 
^  stantial  changes  in  CETA  if  the  older  worker  is  to  be  served 
effectively. 

An  examination  of  participation  figures  provided  by  DOL  for  fiscal 
years  1979  and  1980  reveal  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  prime  hpon- 
hors  provide  special  programs  for  older  persons  and  tliat  the  percent 
of  workers  age  45  or  older  has  declined  under  some  titles.  For  example, 
under  section  215,  DOL  reports  that  89  prime  sponsors  provide  special 
programs  for  approximately  12,000  older  persons  in  135  projects.  The 
89  prime  sponsoi's  which  developed  these  special  programs  represent 
'^'^^only  19  percent  of  the  473  fiscal  year  1980  prime  sponsors.  Therefore, 
the  data  indicates  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  prime  sponsors  do 
not  intend  to  operate  programs  designed  for  older  workers.  However, 
it  should  be  noted,  that  some  older  workers  are  served  by  prime  spon- 
sors through  regular  CETA  programs.  Participation  data  from  these 
programs  are  collected  on  an  age^*55-plus"  category  which  almost  pre- 
cludes accurate  determination  of  the  numbers  of  older  persons 
eniploved  in  regular  CETA  programs.  ,  ^ 

In  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  materials  published  by  DOL,  the  fol- 
lowing tables  provide  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  persons  en- 
rolled in  CETA  programs  during  fijkial  year  1979  and  fiscal  year  1980. 
All  tables  show  a  decline  in  the  number  of  participants  in  the  45  and 
overage  bracket  during  this  time  frame. 

COMPARISON, OF  ENROLLED  CHARACTERISTICS  BETWEEN  1979  AND  1980  Ti'tLE  II-A.  B.  AND  C 

ChJficttfittJa                                                                             1979  1980 

Sm: 

M*Il(ptrc«nt)                                                                                47.  1       *  47.0 

Fimilt  (pifUnt).-                                                                          52-9  53,0 

^^'Vnitt  22   47.9  412 

3  to  44   44.9  45.3 

45andovtr   7.2  6.5 

EtfucsdOA: 

noflm  w   47.5  49.1 

l2indovff  A,   52.5  5a  9 

Eeonomidlly  diudvantand  ,   9a  0  98.^ 


.  COMPARISON  OF  ENROLLEE  CHARACTERISTICS  BETWEEN  1979  AND  19i 
(In  p«fttfttj 

I^TITLE  IW 

i 

1979 

1910 

Cconofflkilly  dlttdvtnUnd......  ^-                                 \  86  96 

rtmili  .C.   48  50 

21  Of  yoont«r  A   23  26 

45qfoM«f  .2   1}  ^ 

H%ndk»o^.  — -  5  6 

Oft  puMle  atslstancf   g 

Uts  thin  Mfh  school  •ducttion   M 

BtocJu.....*.  ^  ^   29  33 

Am«fkiQlndUnor  AUstun  N«tiv«   1      -  2 

Hl$p«nk.  I  ^   13  ,  13 
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tOMPAWSON  OF  EMROLUE  CHARACTERISTICS  BETWEEN  1979  AND  I9a0.  TITU  VI, 
  '  IlnptftentI 

■  1* — :  1  * 

   1979  1980 

Eeonomlcilly  diudvintafed   "I  

Ftmjjf   •    88  90 

21ofyoun|tr  "11".   *3  ,  45 

45ofoldlf   "   22  24 

Maodictpped......  'I    15  14 

   4  5 

t  

B^EAUTHORIZATIOX  OF  TiTLE  VII 

rr^oSo^  ^I'v^u  ^^^^^.^  ^  ^  provision  of  the  1978  CETA  Amend- 
ments established  a  private  sector  initiative  program  (PSIP)  de- 
n£«i  ^"{^"^g^  P""^,^  sponsors  to  work  more%losely,  with  local 
.T-P^T""'  organized  labor,  community-based  organizatio^ 
n?«l^^- "^i'"""^?  ^^S""'"^  ^  experiment  with  approaches  wlich  would 
place  disadvantaged  persons  in  private  sector  employment. 

/T?S  ^7^^  5  bill  to  amend  and  extend  title  VII  of  CETA 

(H.K.  was  intrdduced  by  Congressman  Hawkins.  The  House 

SvZ'hW^"''  S^."^''"u^f ^^^^^       bill  was  referiSS 
favorably  reported  the  bill  out  of  committee  on  May  15. 

mL^f''lZ£^^'^^^        .^^"^l^^"        L^bor,  in  their  import 
(H.  Kept  96-985)  accompanying  H.R.  6T9ff;  addressed  problems  that 
older  workers  encounter  with  CETA  and  charged  DOL  as  follows: 
The. committee  reminds  tho  Department  of  Labor  of  its 
obhptions  to  insure  that  the  CETA  program  better  respond 
to  .the  needs  of  older  workers,  whether  ft  be  in  "title  VII  or 
elsewnere.  .  ^  ^ 

^  The  report  also  indicated  both  DOL  and  the  prime  sponsors  regard- 
.  ing  programs  for  older  workers  with  the  following  statement : 

Despite'  the  mandates  of  the  1978  CETA  Amendments 
which  called  on  pnme  sponsors  to  establish  programs  specif- 
ically for  older  workers,  as  of  March  1980,  only  89  of  473 
pnme  sponsor3  had,  in  fact,  established  such  programs.  This 
represents  less  than  20  percent.  The  CETX  program  cannot 
continue  to  ignore  the  older  worker.  We  instruct  the  prime 
sponsors  to  include  older  workers  in  any  agreements  they 
make  with  pnvate  industry  ufider  the  terms  of  title  TH. 
The  House  passed  H.R  6796  on  September  15,  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember 8,  and  the  measure  was  signed  into  law  (Public  Law  96-583) 
on  December  23, 1980.  With  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  Congress 
once  again  had  affirmed  support  for  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams for  older  workers.  '  *         °  • 

Fiscal  year  1980  appropriation  provided  $8.1  billion  for  CETA 
programs.  DOL  estiifiates  that  approximately  $260.6  million,  or  ap- 
proximately 3.2  percent,  was  spent  on  employn\snt  and  training  for 
workers  age  55  and  over  aa  follows : 

Ij-BandO   :  , 

H-D    g 

rt  _  ^u---  ^_  AA  A 

in,  section  308.  *  " gl 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


:  U.S.  Senate, 

Special  Comahttee  on  Aging, 

Washington,  V,0,,  May  13y  198L  ' 

Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  oj  ihilStnaie, 
WcLshingtoUf  D,C, 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Under  authority  of  Senate  Resolution  353, 
apeed  to  March  5,  1980,  I  am  submitting  to  you  the  annual  report 

?ftOAl>  Special  Committee  oa  Aging,  Developments  in  Aging: 
1980,  "art  2,    •  ^ 

Senate  Resolution  4,  the  Committeer*  Systems  Reorganization 
Amendments  of  1977,  authorises  the  Special.  Committee  on  Aging 
,to  conduct  a  continuing  study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  tp 
problems  and  opportunities  of  older  people,  including*,  but  not  limted 
problems^  and  opportunities  of  maintaining  health^.^rf  assuring 
adequate  income,  of  finding  employment,  of  engaging  in  productive 
and  rewardmg  activity,  of  securing  proper  housing  and,  when  neces- 
sary, of  obtaining  care  and  assistance."  Senate  Resolution  4  also 
requires  that  the  results  of  these  studies  and  recommendations  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  annually.  '  ^  . 

This  report  describes  actions  during  1980  by  the  Congress,  the 
admmistration,  and  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  which  are 
significant  to  our  Nation's  older  citizens.  During  the  second  session  of 
the  96th  Congress,  Senator  Lawton  Chiles  served  as  chairman  of  the 
bpecial  Conamittee^^^  preparation  and  ^v^iting  of  tWs-- 

rejiort  was  lately  accomplished  during  1980  under  Senator  Chiles' 
leadership.  I  deeply  appreciate  that  extensive  contribution  and  his 
continuing  cooperation  m  completing  this  important  publication. 

Iherefore,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  committee  and  its  staff, 
1  am  pleased  to  transmit,  this  report  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

«  John  Heinz,  Chairman, 
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Mr.  Heinz,  from  the  Special  Copunittee  on  Aging, 
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ANNUAL  BEPORT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE 

AGING 
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>  L«4lil«tlon  reqnlTM  flTe  m«nb«rf  to  be«Wer  penoM. 
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Cyril  H.  Cdroenter,  president,  Minnesota  Fanners  Union;  and  member,  Gover- 
nor's Coun&lfn  Aging,  Bloomington,  Minn.  ^    .     ^.  .  *   *  ♦k^ 

Jacob  Claymail/president,  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens;  president  of  the 
IndustSl  IjRion  Department  of  AFL/CIO;  and  former  member,  Federal 
Advisory  Council  on  Employment  Security,  Bethesda,  T^d.  ^ 

Nelson  H.  Cruikshank*  former  Counselor  to  the  President  on  Agmg;  former 
president,  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens;  former  director.  Department  ot 
Social  Security,  AFL/CIO,  Washington  D.C.      ^  - 

Fannie  B.  Ddrsey,  director.  Division  for  Aging  Services,  DHR,  Buread  of  Soci^ 
Services  Frankfort,  Ky.,  chairperson  (since  1974)  Sute  Institute  of  Aging  with 
"Kentucky  Departmettt  of  Human  Resources,  Owensboro,  Ky.  vt  , 

Aaron  E.  Henry,  Phar.  D.,  pharmacist,  chairman,  ^oard  of  directors.  National 
Caucus  on  the  Black  Aged,  and  member,  Mississippi  State  Legislature,  Clarks- 

Shfme^ii^anazawa,  member.  Commission's  Policy  Advisory  Board  for  Elderly 
Affairs,  and  vice  chairman.  University  of  Hawaii  Gerontology  Center  I'roject  s 
Steering  Committee,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  '  ,  u    /  t7-   •  • 

Mary  A.  Marshall^member,  House  of  Delegates,  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

John^^B^MarThi,  legislative  con'sultant.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  former  Commissioner  on  Agmg, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  *  ,  ,         .  »        •*  j 

Rev  Walter  L.  Moffett,  director,  Nez  Perce  Tribal  Housing  Authority;  and 
former  area  vice  president.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  Kamiah, 

Marv^C.  Mulvey,  Ed.  D.,  vice  president.  National  CouiTcil  of  Senior  Citizens; 
And  president.  National*  Senior  Citizens  Education  and  .Research"! Center, 

Bem?c^e1^."Neugarten,  Ph.  D.,  professor.  Northwestern  University;  and  Deputy 
Commisstonir,  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging;  past  president,  Geron- 
tolouical  Society,  Chicago,  111.  ^       ^     .  ,  u 

Jean  J.  Perdue,  M.D.,  medical  director,  Office  of  Health  Services;  and  member, 
Commission  on  the  Mini^ry  to  the  Aging  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  to.li.. 
Florida,  Dade  County.  Fla.  ,  a    *u      n^ur  . 

Fernando  M.  Torres-Gil,  Ph.  D.,  professor.  University  of  Southern  Caltfornia, 
former  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  HHS,  former  White  House  bellow, 
Los  AJigeles,  Calif.  ,  . 

Wesley  C.  Uhlman,  attorney  at  law,  former  mayor,  Seattle;  and  former  cnairman; 
Task  Force  on  Aging,  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  Seattle,  Wash. 

lfl60  MEETING  DATES  ^ 

A.  Council 

The  Council  met  four  times  during  the  year,  as  required  by  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  All  meetings  were  in  Washington,  D.C,  on  March  17,  18;  June  lO,  i/; 
August  25,  26;  and  December  1,  2,  3.  ^ 

B.  Committees  and  Tosh  Forces 

Committee  meetings  were  held  as  follows:  Long-term  care,  January  18,  Feb- 
ruary 28.  April  15,  June  24,  all  in  Washington,  D.C;  mandated  stud v  group, 
January  5.  February  3,  4,  May  19.  July  28,  November^?,  December  17,  all  in 
Washington,  D.C;  senior  services,  V^rch  3,  July  18,  in  Washington,-D.C.;  social 
security  tdsic  force,  March  3,  Washington,  D.C;  special  aguig  populations,  Jan- 
uary 23-25,  Louisvilie,  Ky.,  August  5,  New  York,  N.Y.  . 

/Ol-Council,  committee,  and  task  force  meetings  were  announcedjn  the  I'ederai 
Re;<i3ter  and  notices  of  the  meetings  sent  to  representatives  of  national  organiza- 
tions, to  staff  of  various  Federar  agencies  and  to  congressional  members  ana 
comriiittees  with  a  special  interest  and  responsibility  in  the  Hold.  Representatives 
of  these  groups  and  the  general  public  usually  attend  Council  meetings. 

Documents  pertinent  ^  official  actions  are  n)aintained.m  the  Office  of  the 
Council  and  are  available  to  the  general  public.  ^ 

*  Former  Clialraan. 
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COUNCIL  MEETINGS  SCfiEDULED  FOI^  l»l  ; 

March  9,  10,  1981  \ 
.  June  29,  30,  1981 

\   ,  August  31,  1981 

September  1,  1981 

d!c.)^'  ^^^^  nieetings  are  tentatively  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
*  *  .  I.  Introduction 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY  AND  MANdJC^^'of  THE  FCA 

nJtl  Jn.f '''liP^^rS'^.^'i.^fe.^^^?^  (FC^rlTthe  functional  successor  to  the 
Ol£  Amer  can"'Lf  9^1''  Americans  crea^d  in  the  1965 

uu-       ^^A^"  Cotlncil  was  created  at  a  t  mc,  1973.  when' there  was 
concern  within  the  Congress  as  to  the  adequaey  of  the  thenUxStin^  Fo^ 

breadth  of  vision  hkely  to  he  reflected  in  such  oversight  and  a^^ment  X 
Con^^K^  th^xbtin'g  advLrT™ ke,  the 

chaX^f  fh2  TT^        legislative  langu^gf?^      at  ha^nd-in  the  leglslkl  vl 
lil^^  .A  ^^V"^J  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  That  legislative  lancuace  was 
fMp?  "^'^"^      ^^""'^         F^^'      excludkig  the  subpe^a  lower 
What  the  FCA  was  constituted  to  do  was  stated  in  section  205  of  thrmq 

mTnu'i^awsf''  ''''  and^thllil'^^^ 

The  Council  shall—  '  1^  • 

'  .  (2)  Assist  the  Commissioner  in  making  the  appraisal  of  the  Nation'..  Pvkt 
•  "'SP'^  future  personal  needs  in  the  field  of  aging.  ^  ^'^^ 

thi  LnrnnH  ""'^  e^^luate  on  a  continuing  basis,  Federal  policies  regarding 
the  aging  and  prggrams  and  other  activities  afifecting  the  arinn  conduetPriTn? 
Wted  By  aU  t^eral  departments  andagencies  for  the  pur^^  of  apprSna 
then-  valueand  their  impdct  on  the^lives  of  older  Americans.  "PP'^^e">8 

(?;  berve  as  a  spokesman  on  behalf  of  older  Americans  hv  maHnrr 
mendations  to  the  President,  to  the  Secreti?y,  thTcommi^fo^e?  and^^^^^^ 
.^n"rfiw  V"*  ^  ^^"^^'^^  P"^'"^'  regarding  the  a^g  and  federally 

conducted  or  assisted  programs  and  other  activities  relattog  to  or  affecting 

f«/^l  ''^'"f'''''  problems  and  needs  of  the  aging,  in  consul- 

A^a  hi  .nS*  ?r*'°""i  Ipform.ation  and  Resource  Cleartog  IIou^  ?o?  the 
Aging,  by  collecting  and  disseminating  information  conduetini?  nr  r.nmmi'^ 

aS'a^nd"" r '^''"^      ^^'^  the^ofSd  bTtolg'pubhcS 

neids  of'"?fen^«nH°!^'?''      discussing  and  publicizing  the  problems  and 
nnhlio  Li^ln        and  obtaining  mfomation  relating  thereto  by  conducting 
^     P  other'S^fnilet^^^^^  °'  conferencesf  workshops^ 

I"*/  *'JJ'^  provided  a  legislative  mandate  for  the  Council  that  was  hrnad 
fere^^Ltimitte^'f  t*'"^'"*^.""  °'  congressional  ^.t^n%  members  offhe  con- 
s^id  of  the  FCA^    °"  '"'P"'""^  ^  R^?^""^^  C^ncil.  They 

""Amlrica'^  oldt'?iti'pn«''„P'i°f'P'''  sPpkesnjan  in  the^utiye  branch  for 
ad^nea?v  thif  L  ^"^^  "".'^  to  provide  the  visibility,  identification,  and 
aSSGove^mLT."""'  ''"1 ''''  "^''^''^  *he  efderly 

~va^ir™"'LP.Ti«^  ""PP?-""*  '"r*^"  President's%ffort«  to  mobilize  the 

WWl"  executive  branch  to  meet  the  needs  of,  older 

'  "govT^'I^"^^-*^  PT''^?        the  executive  and  legislative  bVanches  of  our 
•  Mn^or  dS^ens/'     "  ^  °'  information  regarding  the  problems  of 

coSere^  tteif?hu'h?Hw„*"'M  ^        'M"  "P      «*y'°§  the  intention  of 

coniereep  inat  this  body  function  as  more  than  a  pass  ve  advisory  body  and  that  it 

r^^eiSlKrnPi".T°**  interest*  of  older  ^Americans  Xou£at  Uieiho  e 
rangeW  Federal  policies  and  programs  affecting  them."  <«b  wnoie 


The  Counc-l  is  required  by  law  to*  prepare  an  annual  report  which  submitted 
to  the  Pre^iHpnt  by  \Urch  31  of  Jhe_e-nsujn^xoar,  In  afW  it  ion  to  the  logal  re^ 
quiremen  /the  anmial  report  probably  represents  ihe  Council  s  ^^^/^^^^  ' 
public  relations  tool,  Kach  year  approximately  7,000  copies  arc  rlistrihut^d  to 
Members  of  the  Congress,  goveriimontal  agencies,  aging  ^K^^'^^^^^,;;  P/j™^^ 
agencies,  institutfons  of  higher  education,  and  to  indivKlual  citizen,  throughout 

^^Fundrippro^  for  the  Council  are  a.line  item  in^the  overall  apprnpriation 
of  the  Def^artment  of  Health  and  Human  ^erviges.  The^e  funds  are  use(i  to 
underwrite  meetings  of  the  Council,  to  support  the  activities  of  a  ^mall  pro- 
fessional  and  administrative  staff  in  Washington,  p,C,.  to  conduct  .pecial  project 
activities,  and  to  "cftntract  out"  for  special  research  activitu-,      ,  .  ^ 

The  Council  has  worked  closely  with  both  the  admini-,tration  and  the  (  ongre^^, 
"  and  has  shared  with  each  the  results  of  its  public  hearing?,  n-.earpn,  anrl  special 
"^a  yses  of  issues  and  policies  affecting  older  Americans,  v.    c  * 

^e  President  tr^smits  each  report  .to  the  CongrCs^^  together  with  hi.s.  further 
comments  and  recommendations,  •  ^    ^   ,    *       .  .!^,^oi 
The  leKi.slative  authority  for  the  Council  will  e^cpire  in  iy»l, 
(Note:  See  appendix  B  for  a  description  of  the  Council's  functional  opcraiions 
and  procedures.)  >    ^  •  *  " 

II.  RECOMMENDATIi)NS  OF  TlIE  FeDEIU^.'CoUNCIL  OK  THE  AgIKG 

o 

OVERVIEW 

'  •        *  » 

The  seventh  annual  report  of^he  Council  cojisist,s  of  a  number  of  recommen-  . 
dations  to  the  administration,  the  Congre:^,  and  Federal  agencies.  Th(>  Councils 
primary  focus  of  concern  was, initiating  and  completing  the  congressiona  ly 
mandatecPsttidv  as  authorized  by  Public  Uaw  95-478,  the  Comprehensive  Older 
Americans  Aot' Amendments  of  10^78,  section  205(g),  Therefore  the  number  of 
recommendations  m&de^by  the  Council  in  1980  pertainmg  to  t!\e  immediate 
and  future  well-beiflg  of  the  eFdei^y  is  ^  reflection  of  its  commitment  to  the  Con- 
gress mandate 'to  study  programs  under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

•  X.  NATIONAL  POLICY  FOR  OLDER  WORKERS  .  . 

i.  Age  Discrimination  in  EmpIgT/ment 

(l-a)   The'  Equal  Employment  *  Opportunity  Commission   (EEOC)  should 
change  th^  curfent  set  of  regulations  pn  ADEA  which  permit  employers  to  not 
credit  years  of  service  beyond  age  65  in  o*>lculating  a  worker  s  final  retirements 
benefit.    ^  .  •  *  ' 

Background:  and  ^Diicussion  ^  %  - 
=  Whatever  the  reason'which  allowed  employers  not  to  credit  y^ears,  nf  service 
beyond  age  65  for  ujtimate  pension  benefit  levels,  it  is,  of  itself,  wrong.  A  worker 
beyond  age  65  who  is  able  and  meeting  job  performance  requirements  i^  entitled 
to  tlie  temis,  benefits,  and  privileges  of  employment.  Continued  pension  credit 
.  IB  anwng  such  bent^fits  and  privitefees.  Furthermore,  employers  surveyed  in  the 
studies  mentioned  above  felt  that  the  impact  of  extending  credits  for  years  l^^yond 
age  65  would  be  mimmal.  They  expect  relatively  few.woFkei^s  to  stay  t.e>ohd  that 
age.  ftnd  those  who  do  stay  for  relatively  short  periocfe'of  time.  Extending  pension 
creciitatfor  those.workers,  therefore^  is  no  rej^l  problem  since  the  cost  factpr  ae- 
sociated  with  this  action  is  minimal.  In  addition,  many  employers  expect  labor 
unions  to  bargain  collectively  in  fa;ror  of  expending  pension  credjts^beyond  age 
65  which  becomes  another  reason  to  support  the  issue.        *  *  j  * 

The  principles  and  values  associated  with  this  study  which  were  presented  at  ' 
previous  Council  meetings  state  that  disincentives  ^iih  a  ter\dancy  to  inhibit  the 
'  f  rei^hoicc  of  older  anct  capable  workers  to  remain  employed  or  take      n(?w  johs 
'  should  be  removed.  The  lack  of  crediting  years  of  service  beyond  age  65  for  pur- 
noses  of  final  .pension  benefit*  constitutes  such  a  disincentive.  By  jijakmg  tttC^ 
recommendatiorxs,  the  Council  supports  the  EEOC  in  revisions  for  the  current 

Xegulations.^        should  'remove  the  provisip;i  in  ADEA  (Public  Law<  9'2-256, 
92  Stat.  189,  1078)  ^hi^jh  permits  employers  to  refuse  to  hire  or  to  terminate  a 
>  worker  if  ag^^  shov^Tn  to  be  a  bona  fide  occupational  (lualihcation 

(BFOQ)  ess^tial  for  the  performance  of  a  special  job. 


Bathground  and  Diacutiton 

Smont  r^,U?^.'n  r        «^'=«P''°"  "O'^.  age  hiring  limits  and  mandatary 

nl^r<^l  ?  k"  f^"  '"^  ''''o^T  P"'"*"  firefighter!,  in  relatively  arbitrary  fashion. 
RrfuMl  to  hire  after  age  30  is  common  while  forced  retirement  at  aee  45  or  50  k  ' 

PC  ."ionraT "h;^y;n'fn'"''i:;''  ^'"^'^  incum^ntf  in  these 

S  of  their  S^^^^  restrictions  in  the  courts  as  they  grow  more 

■,«JfI'.*'.-^''".'"."^  involved  with  BFOQ  exception  as  it  now  exists  is  that  it  allows 
nXnt  n^h    T.^'"  ^«^,'}  "'"y.        J°"  Per/ormance.  No  one  wants  an  iScom! 
'  E  .?f/i::r„  fn^^'^  ^P-      ^'^^^^^'^'^i  P^ot  flying  an  airplane.  Func- 

S  «n  T  ."'1°"''' '.n  assessing  both  ability  and  job  perforn^ance.  When 
X  ^"''h/'.''"h  restrictions  interfere  in  hiring  and  termination  policies  because 

■    ThPn  fho        r I  '"^  ^'''"^'^  '°  protect  the  rights  of  older  workers. 

1  hen  the  time  for  change  ha.s  come. 

.  oJ'i  "ote worthy  that  the  removal  of  the  exception  would  in  no  way  saddle 
.    employer,  wfth  substandard  workers.  Any  such  Worker,  Vegardless  of  ager^ce 

?^e^BFOO  ^rll'^l^^i'  °'  ^l^^"  8°°^  shown.  Remo^^S^ 

Pmnw2?    °.t^^'^\^°T''}''  P'*"®  the  burden  of  proof  squarely  on-the 

employers  with  substandard  workers.  Any  such  worker,  regardle^  of  age  race 
perceived  notion  of  older  worker  abUity  or  limitation  ^  '  ' 

•  devflnn  ll^A  im'nif^'"^'  °^  ^^''u'  P^rsuan.t  to  the  mandates  of  the  ADEA,  should 
devflop  and  implement,  in  collaboration  with  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
a  specific  research,  training,  and  information  dissemination  program  dfrec  ed 
an/^lSl7:^orkeV?sLsr.  ""^  ^^P^"^""  ?haf  middl^^^S^ 

^'Background  and  Dticuation  *  "  — 

The  statement  of  purpose  of  the  ADEA  includes  po.sitive  directives. as  well  as 
prohihition.,.  Thus  the  act  is  intended  "•  •  •  to  promote  employment  o7olde? 

"  STs  find  wa%"sof':;eeH"'^  ""l)''  '^an  age  and"*  •  •  to  hilpSyers  and 
ment     Th  of  meeting  problems  arising  from  the  impact  of  age  on  employ- 

ment. The  act  further  .states  that:  "The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  undertake 
studies  and  provide  information  to  labor  unions,  management^  and  the  genera' 
For  innHn°.T'"«  "^l^  "^'"'"^^  °f  older  Workers  and  their  potenti J 

for  continued  employment  and  contribution  t*  the  economy."  The  legislation 

pZ1"h"'"  °  ^.?r''"''  ^  °f  «'«P«  ^hich,  regrettably;  have  neTr  been 

carried  out  with  any  serious  efforts.  It -is  time  ti  reexamine  this  aspect  of  the 

nCe;T,rn"\'^H''°"  T  implemented.  Furthermore,' cfarifi^a  ons  a^e 
OnnnrM.nifv  ^  •  ^epartmentof  Labor  and  the  E^qual  Employment 

catEfunctfonr"'"'""'  ^'^  ^««P°°«ibUity  for  carrying  out  research  and  ^du' 

nnd  du^e^fn'ittf  w  ^^"!^  take  positive  steps  to  develop 

?"et^rmZ  brn^nvTh'"*  ?"-°'-''f'  r'^'''-  Ho^yever.  this  mancfate  should  be 
yiewpci  more  broadly.  The  Admjnistration  on  Ac  ng  is  one  aeencv  which  h<i<i  nn 
mtorpst  in  devr-loping  and  promoting  research  inirea^  that  hflp  ofder  person^  re- 
iroml'"n?;?n ^°a'^"-  Department  of  CommercVtroughTEco- 

rertcdXtl  ^fT^Ln'^n ''^  interested  in  the  employment- 
esDecianr>n  t,?r„l  ."^f"*  "^ect  jqb  opportunities  for  older  workers, 

especially  m  rural  area.s.  The  Social  Secutity  Adm  niStration,  with  a  view  towarfi 
,  con.serving  Its  resources,  should  also  he  interested  in  ways  toVromote  pr^duS 
ongoing  Ihhor/orcc  activity  for  older  workers  beyonU  the  convenUonal'^eUrement 

shS  bfelm.m'i."^.'  "'"l^"''  *°  Government  alone.  Private  foundations 
DO«itiveIv;Xon.X  to  support  research  and  develop  information  which  can 
?hrn  1    I  the  utilization  pattenvs  of  older  workers.  The  recommendation,  ■ 

effnr;  nf     '°.  G9V'"rnmr.nt  to  take  a  le.<«ding,  stimulating  role  towards  the  ongoing 
?r^/4-'^^'°P"l«  "  positive  base  for  older  worker  policy.  ongoing 

.  thi  VtSX^uwtXa^  '""^  ''''  amendments  to 

Backgr^Ad  find  Discussion 

coJ^isl^nfertllMff or  mandatory  retirement  the  FCA  remains 
fh^fituij^^^  u  T^^"^'  ^"^^  principles  embodied  in  thi5?  study,  namely 

th^  lote^.^^^  evaluated  for  job  performance  on  abilit'y  ra^he?  , 

tlian  «eo|This,  taken  together  with  expected  minimal  effects  of  such  action  on 


Other  younger  labor  force  groups  supports  the  recpmnifndation.  Th^  Department 

 of  Lnb^^    rM^rrpntly  rnnHiiMing  ft  sfnHy  on  the  cfTccts  uf  changed  retirement  age 

and  likely  effects  of  raising  or  abolishing  the  upper  liniit.  It  would  be  a  more 
cautious  positibn  to  wail^  the  outcome  of  this  and  other  studie-,  Howe\pr,  in  its 
leadership  role  on  behalf  of  older  people,  the  FCA  adopt-,  the  positive  recom 
oicndation  now. 

2.  EmvloymerU' Programs 

^  l2-a;  The  Department  of  Labor  should  direct  regional  administrators  and  looal 
prime  sponsors  to  ^comply  with  thr  specific  CETA  planning'  nquir^nitnT^,  oullmed 
under  utlt's  I  and  II  uf  the  act,  directmg  that  u  special  lab(ir  force  analy^-  be 
completed  un  oMer  workers  and  other  targeted  group-.  Th*-"  re-ult.  of  th«'  analy-is 
are  to  be  used  m  rormulating  special  service  program^  for  the-e  group-.  Specifically, 
the  Department  of  Labor  should  carry  out  appropriate  procedures,  incliiding 
regional  and  local  oversight  hearings,  if  necessary,  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
I  Age  Dtscnmination  Act  (ADA)  of  1975,  as  amended— especially  as  this  statute 
applies  to  all  C  ETA -training  programs. 

Background  and  Discussion  >  i 

This  13  the  first  that  older  workers  have  merited  such  specific  planning  and 
service  requirements  in  CETA  legislation.  Each  prime  sponsor  is  not  required  to 
assess  the  older  worker'^  need  within  his  jurisdiction  and  respond  to  tho^e  needs 
in  an  equitable  and  positive  manner.  As  statistics  attached  to  the  report  show  older 
persons  tend  to  participate  in  CETA  program^  in  decJining  percentage  rates 
directly  related  to  advancing  age.  The  mainline  training  programs  are  almost 
^  entirely  youth  focu.-ieU.  Howev^r,,question.s  may  be  raised  if  one  group  appears  to 
receive  more  CETA  program  resources,  than  another.  In  summary,  the  older 
wor^ter  f^ou  d  expect  fairer  treatment  ^under  CETA  than  in  the  past.  In  fact,  if  a 
.prime  sponsor  neglects  one  particular  group  within  the  planning  mandate,  the 
/        individual  may  encounter  sanctions.  . 
/  There  are  many  ndmduals  who  claim  that  CETA  s  a  youth  program  especially 

focused  on  the  needs  of  unemploycil,  underemployed,  and  disadvantaged  young 
members  of  minorities,  bhanng  resources  with  older  workers  would  only  diUite 
the  program.  There  exists  also  the  assumption  that  training  and  employment 
investments  should  be  made  in  the  younger,  as  opposed  to  the  old^r  group,  whilc^ 
the  cider  ones  will  be,  a^  best,  leaving.  The  investment  and  payoff,  then,  can  be 
viewed  ilpfcilting  toward  the  elderly.  ...         ...  ^Ano 

Regardless  of  such  underlying  considerations,  congressioTTftl  intent  in  the 
CETA  amendments  requires  that  planning  and  program  services  be  allocated  to 
older  workers  on  the  local  level.  Without  expecting  any  great  change  of  heart  or 
miracles,  participation  rates  of  older  persons  in  CETA  programs  should  manifest 
an  upturn  over  the  coming  years.  ,  .    -  r 

The  Arc  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  prohibits  discrimination  on  ^e  basis  of 
age  in  all  major  programs  funded  by  the  U.S.  Government.  The  act  adniits  to 
certain  exceptions  especially  where  age  is  specified  as  a  statutory  criteria  for 
participation.  Thus,  the  act  does  not  apply  to  social  security  programs  where  age 
critena  for  eligibibty  and  participation  are  specified.  Nor  would  the  act  apply  to 
day-care  programs  for  children  where  age  criteria  are  also  specified.  In  addition, 
the  act  does  not  apply  to  employment  since  Congress  reasoned  that  the  ADEA 
covered  this  area.  But  the  act  does  Apply  to  tra  ning  programs  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  can  lead  w  employment.  ' 

Enforcement  o  ADEA  is  largely  a6  oversight  function  of  any  Federal  agency 
covered  by  the  act  with  DHHS  surj»itiing  a  larger  coordinating  and  condihating 
.  *  role.  As  applied  to  CETA,  thoiyr^e  Labor  Department  would  be  required  to 
app'y  by  reaso#of  equity  and  ADEA  reouirements  what  is  its  mandate  by  the 
panning  requirements  of  title  I.  Tha  ADEA  provides  anpther  mechanisfn  to 
assure  that  older  workers  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  development  of 
employment.  * 
V  Both  the  law  and  the  planning  requirements  noted  above  will  offer  group 
concerned  wittt  older  workers  more  leverage  to  assure  they  receive  a  fair  share. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  felt  on'a  pol  cy  level  that  the  Nations  disadvantaged 
youth  needs  the  greater  share  of  CETA  resources,  in  this  cascTncw  programs  and 
new  appropriations  must  be  dcv,clopcd  for  older  workers.  Extended  employment 
opportunity  for  the  able  and  wiUing  o\dci  wurkc^is  no  longer  condescension,  it  is 
a  protected  civil  right  Coupled  along  with  a  new  approach  to  develop  the  pro- 
ductive older  worker  resource,  new  Dolictes  s^d  rtew  programs  funded  on  a  basis 
of  need  and  equity  are  in  order.  In  short,  it  is  discriminatorv  ppUcy*to  assert 
Q  hat  billions  ot  doUara.  will  be  allocated  for  one  age  group  and  only  millions  for 
nother. 
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should  be  aboSd^  <3ovennnen^-sotely-6h  Ihe  Basfe  of  age 

Background  and  Discussion 
.  (M^f  AfTlS  apSrce^h'.p*¥roS^^^^^^  draining  Act 

speak  of  being  over  30,  4o!  or  50  tL  assumntinn^  programs,  not  to 

and  still  is,  that  traininF.nvesLTit  in  olZ  wor^^^^^^^^ 

will  take  too  long  for  the  older  workpr  tn  P?^  '^at  it 

contribute  to  the  trade  or  toThe  e/onomv^  *° '"^"^ 

eachexclusiort,  the  situation  is  different  n^^:  fc^f  ^^'''"'^ 
years  who  wait  and  need  to  pntor»h„  ^  '^e  middle 

need  the  opportCity  Lr  apprent  c'e^^^  ""P^"^^'-  T^ey 

.  canJook  forward  to  at  leasti2o  vears^ofT^hnr         Men  and  women  m  their' oO's 
able.  Skill  conversions  hrou^  apprent  ceshfc  "'^  ""'"^^  """^ 

question.  Changine  demoeranhir?  Ph«„^^  „^  training  is  by  no  peans  out  of  the 
creasing  challenge  to  ^ef  rpstrir'tinnt  "'^''f  J  °"  ^^"^  P*"^  "f  workers,  in- 
mandatory  ret'Sn^  aglaSe^^^^^^^^^      'i"?  °'  ^^'^        the  falsing  of 

Co^Sof iSte  cSi^o7e«"are'co'l:*'A"^'  Employn^ent  Opportunity 
tions  on  apprenticeship  nTo^ms'  rnnLL..  '^^'^  "'^  age-related  restrict. 
tnant  stagfof  tre  s^i^dy^  aTo  have  exK°d"nL'n"^^ 

considering  introducing  con^ectivHeSbn  of  the  .issue.  Some  are 

to  change  thei  reeulations  dTnnt 1°      nru   ^^^eral  agencies  empowered 
,  occurs  over  th^  S  fu?Sre  thrFcfshm,^^^    Whatever  the  type  of  action  that 
age  restrictions.    •  '  ^""^^  8°  °°  'f""'^     support  of  abolishing 

yeKsfto  S^mm  Ihe'i'rddlLS^^  '^^^  -''"^  ^  ^^'''^ 

titlelll,section§08,of  the  195^8  CCT^^^  P^°8'%"'  described  in 

background  and  Discussion 

^^^'^"J!\'LnilLr^^  °'  employment-related 

and  older  workers.  The  leeklation  s^nn^f;^^  the  employment  of  middle  aged 
and  utilization  of  thirwoK  Sn^.l^Prf  '°?°''*''.''^*PP'°»=^  f°r  retraining 
criteria  foraie^m»?ldirand^^^^^  °l  "'^  development  of  functional 

is  encouraged.  Sfcond  <Sree?  ?rahiW  inn'^fh  f  °PP°^«d  to  fonjial  tests, 

job  redesigiing,  flex^bleThediC^fr  ^nru'^L"*  of 'alternative  work  patterns 
tionapproM,ArS™^^^^^^ 


ThA  PnnrT^n  K i^aoor  co  makethe  a  locations  — —o- 

io7^ot?olX.T^.C^^LZ^L}l:'t^^^  °'  apnronriation^ 

of  Labor.  SlO^ilSoi.  S  ann^rTh^^  discussed  the  fssue  with  tfie  Secretary 
new  older  work^J  program  eSX?n  con,[H^^^  beginning  amount  fox,  tlS 
have  fared  m  the  pwt       ^^"'^^  '°  consideration  of  how  poorly  older  workers 


BES  stafiT  to  carry  out  trafninAni       programs  for  older  applicants,  trained 

workers  and'eS.sC,  ^maL  Sta't^fc;'"^}"",.""'^^ 

implement  the  above  functioS  '     *^dre  Of  older  Worker  specialists  to 

JmaKaS°n%f^.''ar^tteWrf  of  employment  nro- 

worker  effort  diminished.  Some  Ita^Tave  mSnL*  ^"^^  minontiPS,  the  older 
bat  a^co^ceptrated  pro-am  io^T^7^T^h%tTr^^'^t ^^^^ 


It  would  be  mappropriat^to  ^^uggp'^t  that  tho  samo  oldor  workor  proKram  bo 
"  rovivedVl'n^^t;"C»tFiFf.~mc^^  .t.  ci^ntrati/.rTt-^in  A  prngrani,  iho 

changes  that  havo  f)cciirreii  m  Uu'  EinpU^^iient  S^tn  ic»'  ari-l  thf  uvailahility  m 
the  communitiPi.pf  a  ho-,t  of  agoncir^  that  aro  conci-mtcl  \Mth  ttir  rl-ifrly,  a  n^n^ 
design  for  tho  program  nofdea  along  \Mth  a  >hanng  nf  pjugraia  r-'^mircr^s  and 
collaboration  -unong  int^Tested  group>.  Clreat^'r  acD>^  t<.  nldcr  p^T^.n.  i,nd  Uip 
as^e^^riif'ni  (»f  their  labor  forc^i  mten^.t-,  and  their  nml>  i^vav  adabir  thmugh  th^>^ 
area  a«er>cip>  on  aging  (AAA;.  Houtnor,  AAA'^  >.aff  ne^.U  tnumng  in  d^'nulmg 
^Mth  and  coiin^fliiig  the  ♦Idf-rU.  A  numbtT.  .>t  uld- r  pilut  prugrani^  financed  from 
CKT\  308.might  prove  to  bf^^th*-  r)e^ffir>t  ^ivp,  Ci^m  a  eun.'ful  d.  \  clupiiitmt 
and  evaluation  period,  thorr.,^  no  r^^x^^m  uhs  .-tTective  old.r  unrk-r  program, 
cannot  b^  put  in  pface  o\;*/r  the  coming  yoar^.  ^ 

{2-fl)  The  senior  cowTmunity  service  empluymvnt  program  under  titlo  v  or 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  ^ho^lld  be  expamied  on  the  ba^-  of. 
.  assessment  ^f  tHe  proportion  of  workers  in  need  of  the  program  over 

the  next  5  years,  and  ^  ,  .    ^  , 

—An  assessment  of  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  terms  of 
gKnefits  to  participants,  service^  to  agencies  and  people  served,  ana  the  , 
oVVrall  benefit  to  the  economy  and  the  Government. 

'Background  and  Discussion 

"  The  title  V  program  has  grown  in  numbers  of  participants  and  funj'ljng  l.^^els 
over  the  years  The  program  i^firrently  t  fiscal  year  1981)  funded  at  S26o  million 
and  provide:*  work  for  over  5^,000  older  woigpr^  who  meet  specified  poverty 

^"Administratively,  title  V  i^  managed  by  the  U.S.  Department,  of  Labor  which  in 
turn  utilises  a  number  of  national  subcontracts,  mainly  agencie-  with  a  standing 
record  of  providing  services  to  the  Nation's  elderly.  The.e  groups  liave  bocti 
expanded  recently  to  include  State  units  on  agkig  (sIJA)  and  organizations  with  • 
special  concerns  for  the  Nation's  minority  elderly.     '       .  -      ♦     i  i.,  «.^ri'or< 
m      Titlp  V  has  been  and  remains  verv  >uccessful  ami  popular,  n  puts  o Uler  workers 
in^k^esition  of  providing  a  variety  of  n?ede<l  services^and  self-depenrif>nce  gained 
^  by^^evmg  earnings  through  employment.  But  ,a  number  of  issuer  need  to  be 
*  considered universe  of  need  for  prog/ams  in  terms  of  older  participants 
and  the  new  kinds  of  work  which  they  can,  and  are  willing  tO"  perform 
—Given  the  double-<^lgit  infiation,  are  the  poverty  cnterm  for  selection  into 

the  program  reahstlc.  Are  participation  criteria  too  restrictive  • 
-Should  the  program  tivke  on  a  greater  job  training  emphasis  an^^^oWe 
pnvate  sector  and  mainline  Government  agency  employer  in  great^joD 

-Cln  &  model  which  views  participants      "aide''  be  changed 

80  that  seniors  in  every  level  of  m^nagenjent,-can  be  trained  to  become  a 
major  provider  serviceti  to  their  own  peers^      .*      .  ,  »^  i  Tn  ^ 

These  many  issues  will  be  raised  by  tW  CounciUn  mandato^^^^ 
looking  over  the  prospects  and  promises  of  the  progAm  over  the  ^ 
might  be  helpful  if  the  DOL  would  join  in  a  major  eva  national  and  developm 
effort.  The  la^st  assessment  of  the  program  was  undertaken  almo^^t  10  >  ears  ago  oy 
a  consultant  group  ifnder  contract  with  the  DOL.  The  evaluation  was  ^und, 
thorough,  and  positive.  In  fact,  the  model  can  scrye  as  a  point  of  ^^^arture  for  the 
FCA  nTaiitiatc  study  pertaining  to  the  title  V  program  and  a  supplemental  effort 
made  by  the  DOL  which  manages  the  program.  f 


3.  New  Employment  Oppjoriunities 


(3-a)  The  Department  of  Labor  should  develop  an  affirmative  action  program 
for  middlc-agerl  and  older  workers  to  assure  that  these  individual  gam  access  to 
jobs  made-available  through  Federal  contracts  to  major  employers  ;n  the  Lmtea 
-States.         ,        .       '  ' 

Background  and  Discussion  *  '^^  xrrr     w  u 

Since  the  pa^^sige  of  ^e  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  e..pecially  title  VII  which 
pro^ct  the^mpfoyment-related  civil  rights  of  "^inoritie^-the  Govemm^^^^^^ 
made  efforts  toAinJorce  a  series  of  ii^irmative  action  programs  which  are  mtended  to 
guarantee  a  fair  flhare  qf  jobs  and  upward  mobility  on  Jobs  to  ^^inontie.  covered  by; 
Sat  legislation.lFurt^  m  ciLes  litigated  under  the  act,  the  ^ ^ ^^^^""-/^ 

have  oidUd,  or- otherwise  arranged,  for  procedures  ^i^^^^bv  employers  tak^^ 
O    direct  Sn  to  restore  any  imbatances  in  their  work  forces  that  might  havo 
gf^(^ resulted  from  past  discriminatjon^ 


y 
/ 

Women  have  benefitofi  Jt 


Background  and  Discussion 

tn  rPinnin  r  TK^  r  actively  seeking  work,  the  longer  he/she  tends 

that  penod  expires,  theotder  worker  is  likelv  to  leave  fho  loK^rf     P^"""-  A'ler 
and  resort  to  som«  forpi  of  welfare  dependency  •  completelj^' 

A.r^^r"''^"'^  -"^u-  TL?ecoL^rben°ehlr"nT^^^^ 
&;esou~°'  ^'^^'^"^  '''^"^^^  --'^'^  clcfers  drTwing  JpTires^e 

ancn°aliSTrt'£livKhia?„^  "'^  ^^"'^  evaluation  of  costs 

a-prc!^ram  '"«''V'fl>>al  and  economic,  may  be  the  best  initial  step  for  such 

whK-o^uy  '"'"^^^^  "  retirement  alternative  employment  program 

irS"'"''!!!*  "''^ '""n'ives  tb  defer.retirement;  and 

"empbyees!"^^^'"  ""'"^  incentives  to  develop  retention  options  for  older 
Background  and  Discussion 

to^'7etirpme"nt'^tL'°n.l^^n'  ^^''^  amendments  to  the  ADEA  which  raised  manda. 

!        y'  "  """iber  of  employers  have  developed  creative  ao- 

S«?.Prn1„'°K  ^'''•^  older- worjters  and  hjring  othe>3.  The  general  • 

pattern  ha-,  been  t<^  develop  v  ariou.s  lines  of  part-time  jobs  along  with  flex^fp  work 
scheddles.  Employm'have  been  pleased  with  the  arrarfgement  because  they  note 
that  older  workers  arp  productive.  Older  workers  are  pleased  wjth  tlfe  a^aneement ' 

Sblem?  F^',^  rher'^fi:'  "^""""'"^  remain\?tive.'Bu7thf^":?e 
'  arrangement  is  not  clear  in  all  cases.  Part-time  work 

cduc«f  n«v7r."',^llT''"  "f  .fartial  benefit.  Sometimes  '^orkT^Take  - 

&^cand-^nf\n  ^"""^  '°  ^e'iremeni  to  receive  pensior\  benefits 

Second,  not  all  employers  appear  interested, in  such  an  approach.  Those  organiza: 
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tions  with  a  long-standing  value  on  older  cmplovees,  and  many  'which  either 
raided  or  aboh^licti  niandatury  retirement  before  the  la\\  set  the  age  to  70,  nor- 
mally, are  the  one»  which  appear  flexible  ami  \Mllirig  to  dj'Vt  lop  liilfun  riiiul  work 
opportunity  for  indivuluaU  who  would  normally  retire.  What  needed,  then  a 
retirement  alternative  program  which  woild  both^ducate  arid,  ♦Ml(^lU^age  em- 
ployers \n  the  public  a.s  well  as  in  the  private  sectors  to  devftlop  retentlimprijgramr. 
and  hiring  opportunities  for  older  workers.  , 

We  already  have  the  mearia  to  accomplish  the  programmatic  a-peci-  of  'uch 
an  efforf.  Title  V,  of  the  Older  .-Vmerican^  \ci,  the  -senior  community  service 
employment  program,  provide-^  au  amplt'  precedent  in  tli''  design  of  pa^l-tlmr^ 
work  for  older  vvorkfjr^.  Trun.dating  that  approach' to  a  broad^Ti-calc,  e-ppcially 
in  the  private  sector,  would  reqiure  tareful  <lerMOU^tratiori.  Providing  incentive^ 
to  employer^  tu  partic^ate  in  and  to  develop  reteutiuu  pj[ggrani-  would  require 
adjustments  in  the  ^y^stem  already  u^Ctl  to  eiicourage  them  ti^  hiKp  and  tu  r^-tain 
minority  youth  who  come  out  of  CF.T.\  teaming  program.-.  Ta:^incentive-,  sti- 
pend*, or  salary  wage  maintenance  for  a  periotl  of  time,  hiaintena4ice  of  training 
and  other  job-relateil  >\ipport,-»,  are  among  the  atrategie.-  that  ha^ve  worked. 
Designing  a  total  package  to  facilitate  older  worker  retention  and  the  hiring  is 
feasible.  ^ 

(3-<l}  TFie  Department  of  Commt;rce,  .\griculture,  anrl  Labor  should  collab- 
orate wita  the  Small  Bu^inc-^^  Admim^tratioa  and  the  .\dnunic,tration  on  Aging 
to  develop  and  assess  ecofiuinic  impact  programs  which  will  identify  entrepreneu- 
rial, job,  and  other  belfUmployment',opportumtie^  for  middle-aged  aftd  older 
workers.  /  *  ^ 

Back^ound  and  Discussion 

The  department  of  cWimerce,  through  itb  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, "offers  grants  (u  a  variet>  of  ecomjmic  developn^ent  district-  ir)  r^rder  to 
^    achieve  gro^i^^  iind  stimulate  developmental  activity  m  thu^e  area-.  Eligible 
*   organizations  can  buiKl  or  expand  facilities  through  the  grants  pmgram.  which  ' 
haa  the  effect  of  greatmg  jtib-.  It  i-  important  that  this  Federal  re-nurce,  be 
shared  equitably  m  the  job  creatii»n  a>pect  by  all  age  group-.  But  it^  may  be 
more  important  that  the  above  t>dtral  agencie^  collaborate  in  targt  ting'training, 
cmplo/'ment,  and  developmentaLactivUies  in  a  focused  way  to  help  older  workers 
.     gam  jt)b  opportunities  in  all  areao  including  entrepreneur^hip  and  other  self- 
einployment  activities. 

Tfie  collaborative  economic,  manpower  development  i-  hy  no  niej^ns  new. > It 
has  been  trie*!  with  various  degrees  of  succe-s  in  a  nuntber  of  -etfing*-.  What  is 
•     calleil  for  is  a  careful  review,  o valuation  and  planning  approach  which  will  build- 
on  positive  past  experience^.  It  may  well  be  that  any  effort  that  ^ill  succeed  , 
'  must  be  broail  ha.>«'d,  involving  the  maximum  resources  in  tennV  of  funding  and 

 agencies  along  with  cro^.s-gene rational  sharing  of  the  employment  opportunities 

that  anse  from  Mich  economic  development  programs.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
'economic  ilevelopnient  eff4>rt  Qoukl,  or  >hoiiM,  benefit  only  one  age  group.  AH  ^ 
shouKl  benefit  in  an  eqiiitabk*  manner — bawjo^on  labor  and  job  market  analy^s. 
V  Younger  and  a<iult  workers  may-need  full-time  jobs.  Older  workers  may  prefer 
part-tmie  work.  i>uch  analyses  are  complex,  not  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  in 
program  planning  and  coordinating.  If  areao  eligible  for  economic  devrlopment 
grants  from  Federal  agencie?>^  are  to  utilize  them  effectively  to  support  and 
stimulate  local  jobs,,  new  efforts  must  be  made  to  assure  that  all  groups  benefit 
fairly. 

4.  Retirement  Policies 

*  National  retirement  policy,  as  manifested  through  tht  social  ^eeunty  system 

and  regulatory  laws  affecting  p<»nsions,  should  be  reas.se--cd  with  a  view  toward 
encouraging  eontinuetl,  varied,  and  nontra«htional  employment  opportunities. for 
-  middle-aged  and  older  workers.    ,  .  .  1 

*  BackgrQund  and  Discussion 

This  is  a  general',  overall  reco.mmendaikjn  which  takes  inttj  account  previous 
recommendations.  It  h  realized  that  making  employment  optujns  a  part  of  retire- 
ment pol<^y  may  at  first  appear  contradictory.  It^is,  if  we  continue  to  review  the 
life  cycle  in  a  segmented  fa-^h^on  that  moves,  inexorable  from  youth  eijiication  to 
adulthood  and  work  and  to  rctiri5mefft  m  old  age.  But  demographic  factors,  in- 
Creasing  longevity  and  ifnproved  'health  for  older  persons  along  with  cloudy  . 
economic  forecast;*  for  this  decade  simply  challenge  gtatic  thinking  uhmit  retire- 
ment policy.  Key  informants  from  the  President^  Commission  on  Pension  Policy 
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^P^lwl  Th/f  "  ''"L'  e'nP'"vment  issue,  for  older  persons  are  inextricably 
^.nrL.h  !,  ha^,  confidently  investigated  alleniatives  to  ret™nt 

aloHK  with  It,  mission  to  rationalize  the  Nation's  pension  system  That  focus  k 

o"f'^  U.?n"  concernwr«ith  the  ecolm.c  '  e  ^be  ng 

of  older  persons  and  tVieir  statu,  as  self-sufficient.  ^ 

B.  _co.ntinui.no  education  for  older  adults 


Recommendation  . 

,h!l',r'r^"'V"""*'''*'  education  is  a  basic  right  for.all  persons  of  all  nee  erouDs 
hat  It  IS  eoiuinuous  and  hence  one  of  the  ways  of  enaliling  older  peopfe  t^  hav-e 
fjill  and  meaningful  l;vos,  and  a  means  „f  helping  them  develop  theTr  Dotential 
a  urthrN-^Uo  ial  V'lt'^""?.""^  "/  -"^{r'^-  the^FederaV  Counc'il  on  the  Aging 

-  ^  Ki  „   .  .  V  1  u  '^^"'"'^'^  °"  Exte^iion  and  Contimnng  Education  a  ■ 

mon  «t  fh^'l^','"''','^,  '^*'f''"^hed  by  CongreT,  to  aid  in  public  policv  de ve  op- 
ment  at  the  Federal  level       matters  relating  to  postsecondary -e,  u^atioB  and 

^earning  opportunities  for  ^dult.sMn  the  United  States,  have  recommended  to 
secretary  flufstedler  department  of  Education)  that  a  Federal  TtTateev  for 
mcrea^ed  educational  opportunities  be  developed  and  ciirected  towa^f 

.  1  ''PP°'"<''"«nf  of  "  coordinator  for  aging  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  <ievelop  coordination  with  the  Administration  on  Aging  and  o  ter 
relevant  Federal  departments  and  agenciJjt;  •■  -^S'-'S  ana  oin^r 

,J,l:^  '^^'^  '"1'"'^'^'?"^  establishment  of  an  aging  unit  in*  the  Department  to 
initiate  supportive  educational  .services  for  older  people  as  a  necessary  first  steo 
in^any  expansion  of  educational  op^rtunitie,  for  older  persons  on  a  uationa'} 

1  J„?'?l  Coordination  of  educatioj.  and  aging  notwosks  at  the  State  area  and 
local  levels,  including  fetate  depSftmSiits  of  education.  State  offices  on  Lfne 
area  agencies  on  aging,  public  agencies  which  administer  sociM  .seen  itv  programf 
voluntary  organizations,  postsecon.lary  ihstitutjon^  (including  technfcal  inUi- 
and'^unror""^  ^  'i'^trict^  businessTid  mdustry. 

Background  and  DUcussion  ' 

^,  ?h  !"n  '^'"^"cans  is  too  often  dismissed  as  a  legitimate  concern 

of  the,Fe(}eral  Government,  as  is  e.lucation  for  adults  generally,  ^here  have  been 

eZ^ft  'v^^pr''"''  "'i.''"''".''  P^^P"^"^'-  "".''^  aaoquate^esource^''devotecl 
explicitly  to  encourage  Qj^ication  ariiong  the  el.lerly.  If  ^e.ltim«nt  does  not  change 

tr„Lrn"''"'°"'  'H^^^'-^y  of  "'""bers  may.  A  dramatic  shjft  i„  demography  's 
transforming  us  info'a  nation-ef, older  people.  *  "iusrap'iy  is 

In  the  past  10  years,  enrollments  by  older' and  nontra-litional  sturlents  in 
pos  secomtary  education  have  increased- four  times  as  fa.4t  as  enrollments  bv 

and  trauii  g  for  adults,  who  tend  to  go  to  college  on^a  part-time  basis,  is  the 
mostYapidly  expanding  segment  of  all  postsetoudary'education 
very  nVarliZ^ro'^W  r  t  'P'""'  """""^  "^P^rtment  of  Education.  In  the 

st^Idpnt«  i  A  ■    1"'"'™^'^  are  expected  to  outnumber  and  replace  younger 

Si^ll  ^P"'*'  »"^"g'-n''»ates  on  oilr  Nation's  campuses.  Qnce  estab- 
lished, thi?  pattern  appears  a.ssurcd  for  the  next^tvfro  decades.  Ifi''l960,  4  3  millron 
Americans  wore  born.4n  1978,  only  3.3  million  American,  w'ere  boni  fn  short  he 
b^^a!rj|!,';'^,hTH°^  ^"^"^  2°°?  ha/already  been  born  and  will,  in  ail  probably! 
be  tau(?ht  then  by  the  same  individiVils  teaching  now.  •  M 

r^JJl-^t  Pri"<='P''>s  guidli/g  Federal  education  policies)  These  are  the 

Ph7  Til  n"/  ^  ediV^ation,  equal  educational  opportunities,  and 

1h„^'Si„  V,  V  American  to  e^tpect  and  to  receive  qnality  instniction.  these 
principles  have  been  put  into  practice  successfully  for  sime  Ame,ricans.-Thi.re  re! 
t^nded^nTnVl'il,"''"'"  "'hethePor  not  these  principles  have  been  univorsallv  ex- 
tended to  all  learners,  especially- adute,  and  particularly  older  adults.  With  older 

uTr™,tT':r'?'!L'"'l''r'T«.'"'"'''''  eontmumK  their  education' 

It  18  mportant  that  tBi-  Federal  Government  have  the  legislation,  th»  pfograms 
and  the  commitment  to  encourage  this  interest,  not  discourage  ,t  bv  muted  in- 

^hnVlhl^')!^'^-  ^-^gu'^'ions  that  discriminate  againsf  old.r  Zer  cans 

who  wi.«i  to  dCntmue  to  learn.  n.iu^iiK.a„= 
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C.  HOUSING  FOB  THE  ELDERLY 

Recommendaiion 


That  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging,  while  realizing  the  importance  of 
Federal  budgetarj  efforts  to  combat  inflation,  recpmmtnd  tu  the  admini^stratioii 
and  Congress — 

^(1)  That  they  urge  an  increase  in  the  funding  level  for  Section  202.  Houbing 
for  the  Elderly  ana  Handicapped,  tu  enable  the  construction  uf  30,000  units. 
The  present  budget  fur  1981  proposes  loan  authority  fur  $830  million  to 
support  an  estimated  18,000  units.  Such  huu^ing  desptrately  needed  by  our 
elderly  population  and  is  a  most  cost  effective  wa>  of  preventing  premature 
or  iqappropriate  institutionalization, 
»  <2)  That  the  congregate  housing  and  services  program  receive  a  fiscal  year 

1981  appropnation  in  the  amount  of  $25  million  '^ince  the  SIO  million  appro- 
priatea  in  fiscal  year  1980  will  only  provide  services  for  60  housing  projects, 
^3)  That  sufficient  funding  be  provided  for  assisting  600,000  units  of 
public  housing  (section  8)  including  400,000  units  of  HUD  sectioa  8  and 
200,000  units  of  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  HUD  section  235," 

Background  and  Discitssion 

For.  a  period  of  time  the  Council  has  had  an  unending  commitment  to  a  Federal 
policy  that  would yimprove  housing  conditions  for  a  significant  portion  of4he 
Nation's  elderly.  The  essential  problem  faced  by  the  elderly  in  housing  is  income. 
If  older  people  had  enough  income  they  would  probably  bay  adequate  housing. 

Historically,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
has  concentrated  its  energies  on  the  construction  of  housing  units,  but  presently 
.  is  coming  to  the  realization  of  the  important  social  role  to  be  played  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  poor,  that  provision  of  a  house,  by  itself,  is  not  enough  to  solve 
these  problem^. 

While  the  funding  levels  required  for  tke  above-mentioned  housing  units  niay 
seem  high,  appropriations  tu  complete  these  units  will  proviJe  shelter  for  only  a 
small  portion  uf  the  elderly  individuals  and  households  in  greatest  need  of  these 
services.         ^  > 

III,  Council  Activities 

During  1980,  the  Council  worked  in  a  number  of  area?  of  special  concern  as  wel, 
as  inviting  attention  to  emerging  issues  of  importance  to  the  elderly  of  the  present 
and  future.  Specifically,  the  largest  portion  of  the  Council's  a'genda  was  the  con- 
^        gressionally  mandated  study  (to  be  described  elsewhere^in-  this  report) . 

The  1980  Council  activities  were  centered  aroVind  the  following  comtaittees 
and/or  task  forces: 

A.  LONQ-TBBM  CARE 

'Activities  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  in  long-term  care  date  back  to 
l975,^At,that  time,  the  Council  initiated  development  of  its  first  report  on  recom- 
mendations for  a  national  ^olicv  on  services  to  the  frail  elderly.  This  publication, 
entitled  "Public  Policy  and  the  Frail  Elderly,"  was  m'ade  available  in  1979. 
The  Council  then  turned  its  attention  to  delivery  system  and  in  1979  disseminated 
a  paper  identifying  \he  kev  issues  in  long-term  care.  The  Council's  Long-Term 
Care  G<S?hmiitee  conVenecT  a  work  group  composed  of  18  jrep resent atives  from 
severf  Tederal  departments  with  policymaking  and  program  responsibilities 
impafcting  on  long-term  care.  This  group  provided  expert  advice  to  the  committee 
In  the  development  of  its  key  issues  paper.  *  ,      ,  ^ 

This  work  group  also  provided  expertise  on  the  most  pressing  areas  of  inquiry. 
One  result  of  the  work  sessions  is  the  chartbook  to  be  published  by  the  Council  in 
early  198lh'The  chartbook  presents  information  and  issues  on  the  need  for  long-- 
term care.  The  committee  convened  a  data  task  force  of  persons  knowledgeable 
in  various  aspects  of  long-term  care  U)  deyelop  the  specific  topic  areas  for  the 
chartbook.  Tha!task  force  included  members  from  national  associaftions  and  con- 
^  suiting  firnfw'aswettsw  fr6m  Federal  agencies. 

\  The  oppose  of  the^^Wtbook  is  to  present  information  and  issues  in  deter- 
mining (mrrent  and  futitfe^jeecf  for  long-term  care.  It  brings  together  four  main- 
streams of  information  on  the  need  for  long-term  cari}  by  America's  elderly;  data 
on  dempgraphlcs,  health  stdtus,  use  of  health  services  and  informal  supports.  A 
fifth  section  discusses  the  imtoact  of  Federal  ^policies  on  the  delivery  of  long-term 
care.  The  information  repreants  a  mosaia  of*diversc  pieces  which  combine  to 
provide  a  better  ucRlerstandmg  of  the  complex  issues  concerning  the  need  for 

'^''"^-term  care*  *  \  • 

■■•■283  • 
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pr4"e„Ted^,o"nVwith'ur;i:nnX™^^^^^^  P^^J"^"'""'       'he  future  are 

.'.nportant  to  unclerstan  I      /h.  "'\P"^P^^  'hree  time  irame^  is 

^^here  we  wero  yo.tc.rc]ay"!hows"rol':;'g^r  v^eVwo"  areTodM-  ^'".'N''^'^'  °" 
where  wo  are  gome.  The  dati  noint  fn  inVnrr.  j  f  -     ?    ^  today,  and  forecasts 

U.„p.™„.  Chart,,  ,.  S,„tt.r..  .m4  r  MSSi,  J,„  J.  p.„,„„,. 

B.  MANDATKD  STUDY  WORK  GROUP 

..lethcKlologv  witli  roVpect  to  the        "n.oH      'i  fo^us  and  advi^  on 

in  1980.  Inrshort,  hr  voTk  Kro.  D  nrov  dt^^^  studies  undertaken  by  the  Council 
toward  acluevmg  the  ot>  ecfm^^rthe^n^^^^  '  '«"''"ship  for  the  Council 

.  ChaiFiuan  We/c  Ilhh.mn  VlLi  * 
Charles  J  Fahc'v,  Jame  7'  S  kes  Fer^i'''^'  V^'^^:-  ^".^''^'^  L- Neugsrten, 
stu?ly  director).  'W  keb,  temando  Torres-Gil,v  Bill  Holland  (FCA* 

C.  SENIOR  SERVICES 

thJ'e^^^p&:°o?ll?L''':oS^ 

=rgt';  at^='}o' J^^^^^^^^  i^nThe'-d^l^oTrt  °of 

opportunftie. "^orX  older  wrk^^Ce  SomTof'?^"^''?'*'  '^."'P'"y'"«"t 
this  effort  other  than  the  Council  were  the  °[        P^n^pal^  involved  in 

Business  Administration  the  Farmers  Hnmo  Vf^''*'"^  ""^  Small 
Oevelopment  Agency,  the  the  Ame'ca"  Ba^A^socttr' and  the^^'^'^?" ""^-^ 

the  full  C^uueil  on  jnc^Tund  ng  fors;cUo;iS2 1°,?  tT""=' 
and  services  program.s  (see  ful  toTof  re.oh^tinn  i  housing 
Chairperson,  fames  T.  ^':^M::!^fZ:ri!:^:'^^^ 

SOCIAL  SF^CURITY  TASK  FORCK 

;inJ.'e:pittL:n;v^^^^^ 

ine  iided  (hvorce,  disabilitv    denendennv  ^  ^  ?  under  consideration 

entitlement.  The  Co  indl  received  the  ^       poverty  among  widows,   and  dual  . 

therefore,  no  .pecifir"ec1mrnd;tns  o';lct  r:^^^^^^^^  ^'"^'^  P-^--^ 
^  Chairperson-  Mary  Marsha...  Members.  Aaron^ jllnTy'l'.^Iary  ilulvey,  James 

K.  SPF.CIAL  AOING  POPULATIONS  COMMITTKK  (SAPC) 

I        i-On  the  Rural  Elderly 
viiett're.r;^'^t:s'S\rir.%me'  ---'cc  Pro. 


lb)  Also  in  January,  the  committee  was  represented  in  a  title  VI  hearing  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  The  niajor  concern-^  pointeil  to  the  ilifficultie-,  in  ubtaining 
services  in  the  isolated,  culturally  unique,  and  poverty-stricken  Indian  Milages.' 

(c)  In  April,  the  committee  wa-^  repre.-eiited  ami  tChtifiea  at  a  hearing  on  the 
—  *'Phght  of  the  Rural  Elderly/'  .^pon^ored  l>y  the  Senate  Special  X^ommittee  on 
Aging,  in  La.s  Vegas,  N.  Mex.  ^ 

(d;  In  April,  the  comniittee  wa-i  aUo  repre•^ente(l  and  participated  at  various 
workshops  on  the  rural  elderh  during  the  National  Cuuncil  on  the  Aging  Con- 
ference, in  Washington,  l).C.  .  * 

(6)  In  May,  the  coiumittee  participated  in  the  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Caucus/Center  on  the  Black  Aged  in  PhUadelphia.  *  « 

,    c''  '  2.  On  the  Urban  Elderly 

The  committee  worked  closely  witli  the  National  Url^an  League  in  planning  a 
workshop  on  "InjWir  City  Eldtrly  Living  Fac'ilitie>*^"  T\\^  wurkhhop  wa-  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Urban  League  Annual  Conference  m  New  York 
on  August  5,  1980*  .  «  .  xt 

Prior  to  the  workshop,  committee  member-;  visited  with  fttaff  from  the  New 
York  Office  on  Aging,  toured  aiea.^  with  heavy  congregation  of  boarding  homes, 
and  single  room  occupancies. 

Committee  members  explored  with  residents,  SRO  operators,  providers  of 
SCI  vices  and  researchers,  the  niajor  problems  and  alternatives.  * 

  Chairperson.  Fernando  Torres-Gil.  Members  Fannie  Dorsey,  Cyril  Carpenter, 

,  Walter  C.  MofTett. 

.  IV.  1981  Work  Plan 

During  1981,  the  Council  wiU  cpntinuc  worthing  in  a  number  of  areas  which 
have  occupied  niuch  oi  it.->  time  ai?  well  a.^  devi^ftuig  attention  to  emerging  i'^sues  of 
importance  to  the  elderly  of  the  present  and  future.  The  Council's  agenda  will 
also  be  affected  b>  actions  ci^ncerhing  the  cldeily  l^y  a  new  administration  and 
changes  m  the  comf)osition  of  the  legislative  branch  of  governmenf.  . 

To  follow  Is  an  indepth  discussion  of  .some  of  the  major  Council  concerns  in 
1981  and  a  Ikting  of  others  including  a  time  ^schedule  depicting  the  percentage 
 ot  time  to  be  given  per  topic.  -    — 

e^PLOYMENT 

Jn  1980  the  FCA  approved  a  serief*  of  recommendations  regarding  the  public 
a  sector's  responses* to  the  needs  of  older  workers.  These  recommendations  were 
developed  in  the  FCA  report  entitled,  "Toward  a  National  Policy  on  Older 
Workers."  In  1981  the  FCA  will  pursue  the  .second  phase  of  its  study  on  older 
workers.  Thts  task  will  continue  throughout  the  calendar  year,  and  will  include: 
{\)  Monitoring  public  debate  on  older  workers  (congressional  hearings.  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Pension  Policy,  etc.),  (2)  presentation  of  testimony  repre- 
senting the  FCA's  position  on  tlie  older  workers  issues,  and  (3)  participation  in 
a  joint  initiative  with  public  and  private  organizations,  that  will  test  various 
mechanisms  for  including  older  workers  in  our  economic  system  both  as  entre- 
preneurs and  as  employees.  » 

It  is  expected  that  the  outcome  of  this  phase  of  the^study  will  allow  policy- 
makers to  form  a  more  focu«ed  opinion  on  the  issue  as  well  as  generating  new' 
questions  for  public  debate.  -  * 

The  FCA  wijl  spend  5  to  lO^jiPcent  of  itsiime  pursCiing  these  activities. 

TAROETINO  OF  RESOURCE^  FOR  TH^SE  IN  GREATEST  NEED 

It  is  clear  that  government  has  assumed  the  responsibility^rf-Aiheliorating 
inequality  in  ouf  society.  This  responsibility  is  reflected  in  a  variety  of  policies 
and  programs.  Vet,  a  largo  numoer  of  these  direct  themselves,  specifically  to 
income  inequality.  Under  the§(i  programs,  assets  and  inconie  are  used  to  judge  the 
eligibility  of  a  person  or.hou.sehold  for  participation  in  a  particular  program^.^  The 
present  method  of  "means  testing**  is  a  weak  surrogatc/for  "needs  testing,  i.e., 
filentifying  economic  and  noneconoraic  needs.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that,  in  society  whore  public  dollars  for  social  programs  are  not  unlimited,  more 
efficient  and  equitable  methods  for  id^entifyinjg  the  ^eal  "in  need**  groups  must  be 
devised  and  implemented.  *  . 

Various  new  approaches  to  the  general  problems  surrounding  the  targeting  of 
rjpsources  for  those  in  greatest  need  have  surfaced  recently  and  are  the  source  of 
Intense  debate.  It  is  clear  that  the  debate  will  continue  into  the  future. 
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tJ^  ^^J?f  "V,^"^'^  ^L?^^^f^  Americans  are  served  by  ^'nee.ls  tested"  programs. 

A^  ^  1^  formulate  a  cunceptuaily'suund  ami  programmatically 

acceptable  policy  poMtion  on  theM.^Mie^  MirruunJing  targeting  after  conMdering 
the  size  and  direction  of  the  tradeoff.,  in  equity,  target  efficiency,  and  program 
^  costs  resulting  from  variation.s  in  approach.  . 

J^li^^'^*^-'"  employ  its  role  as  couvenor.by  bringing  together  thoi^e  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  area.  '  .  s, 
Approximately  10  percent  of  the  FCA*s  time  will  be  spent  in  this  area. 

*  SOCIAL  SECURITY  , 

'  r.J^^''  ""'^'JrT^  ^I^Jl'^'^^  OASDHA  progfem  indicates  se^'eral 

problems.  The  OASI  program  i.  rurtnine  out  of  fund.s  a.-,  automatic  benefit  in- 
creases exceed  the  growth  m  revenue^.,  ft  is  clear  that  additional  financing  will 
be  neederl  throughout  the  1980\.  The  posMbMorm>  that  the  revved  financing 
scheme  coiild^take  are  of  extreme  intert>,-5t  to  the  FCA  because  social  seoUrity  il 
the  most  important  national  program  affecting  the  well-being  and  (^bonomic 
security  of  both  the  present  elderly,  ai2dtho>e  who  will  retire  in  the  future. 

In  the  past  the  FCA  has  urged  thfit  short-term  financing  problems  be  corrected. 
This  was  especially  true  with  m  decoupling  i^^Mie,  In  1981,  the  FCA  will  study 
?r  r  P^^P^*^.^'^  V'^,^*?^"''^^/^^  rftiliming  OASDHA  to  a  sound  financial 
l2  J^  A^i^"^^^^'^"^^  debate  %ill  te  iSonitorecfhind  testimony  will  be  given  as 
the  ICA  deenis  appropriate.^Tffe  JCA  will  spend  5  to  10  percent  of  itb  timei)ur- 
suing  these  activities.       *  ,     ,         *     ^  ^ 

Manpate;d  study 

The  study  is  to  b€  presented  to  ^ongl-ess  in  March  or  early  April  1981.  Prior  to 
.that  time  the  study  will  be  the  major ^FC A  activity.  This  involves  review  and 
comment  on  finding.s  and  a  decisionmaking  process  on  options  and  recommenda- 
tions. Until  completed,  thi?  study  will  invoU-eTO  to  80  percent  of  FCA  time  Fol- 
lowing completion  and  throughout  the  re^iaindec  of  1981,  followup  activities  on 
the  study  will  take  10  to  15  percentyof  FCA  time,  Thej^e  include  meetings  with 
congressional  committees,  national  aging  organizations  *and  prci^entations  at 
major  meetings  and  conferences.  Decisions  will  be  made  for  followup  facets  of  the 
study  that  are.timely  and  priority  ^reas ,foxiQ.UftWJipJie .Phtahlihhei^^d  pursued. 

^    LIEOISLATION  ^ 

Tleauthorization  of  Older  Anujicans  Aot—'here  the  FCA  has  the  opportunity  to 
develop  a  short-range  position  h^ci  alohg-range  position  (possibly  based  on  find- 
ings  from,  mandated  study)  -the  .short-mnge-^Qsition,  paper  on  the  position  and 
^    testimony  wil  take    to  10  percent  of  FCA^tui(?.ifThe  leng-range  position  arid  paper 
another  .5  to  10  percent  of  FCA  time.  «  •  ^  ^ 

^  Other  legislative  concerns— 5  to  10  percent  of  FCA' time.  These  include  new 
programinfl;,  energy,  income,  health  care,  and  positions  an  existing  programs.  The 
M  A  will  fiecide  the  most  appropriate  metfiods  to  use  to  be  engaged  in  the  legisla- 
tive process,  -     .  '  •       .  , 

.    WHITE  HOUSK  CONFERENCE  ON  AOINO 

This  Is  a  major  FCA  activity  through  1982.  A  m'^ajor  block  of  FCA  time  (30 
percent)  will  go  mto  direct  support  by  members  and  staff  of  th^,  conference.  After 
thi*  conference  of  major  portion  of  FCA  time  f20  peitent)  \tUl  go  into  followup 
activities  aimed  at  maximizing  the  results  of  the  conferencelprocess.  The  FCA'' 
will  priont  20  and  categorize  the  Council  Agenda  in  light  of  ^nfercx^cc  outcomes 

UPDATING  FCA  STUDIES  ♦ 

Many  recommendations  in  FCA  studies  are  relevant  and  have  not  beeii  im- 
plemientetl.  A  review  will  be  done  of  studies  and  a  plan  on  iniplerr  enfKtiort  or 
further  promulgation  of  recommendations  will  be  pre>etited  to  tlie  FCA'  The 
studies  include  Formula  study,  benefit^  ^tudy,  tax  study,  Minority  elderly 
study,  a.ssets  study,  public  policy  and  the  frail  elderly.  Five  j  ercent  of  FCA  , 
tune  will  go  into  t^is  activity. 

A  Study  of  Living  Arrangementd  of  Older  Persona 

This  long-range  policy  study  (2  to  3  years)  will 'build  on  findings  from  prior 
*  :?  work— frail  elderly,  long-term  care,  minority  lelderiy,  l>enefits  study.  The 
0  study  will  attempt  to  develop  policy  that  will  Uad  to  the  most  aijpropriate  range 
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of  community  based  living  arrangements  in  a  system  for  all  older  persons  that 
is  based  on  need  and  acceptability.  Ten  percent  of  FCA  tmie  for  thi.^  activity. 


A  Study  on  the  Future  Role  of  the  Famtly,  Informal  Supports,  Other  \fediattng 
Structures  and  the  Elderly 

This  intermediate  range  policy  study  ia  cumplementarv  tu  the  living  arrange- 
ments study.  Questions  to  be  addre&sed  include. 

rn.~What  do  present. policieh  encourage  on  thy  rule  uf  thefamil>  and  the 
elderly?  ^ 
(2J.  Iji  dependency  on  family  a  desired  social  goal? 
This  activity  will  take  10  percent  of  FCA  time. 

A  Study  of  the  Feastbiltly  of  Developing  Reports  on  Measures  of  the  Status  of  the 
Well-Being  of  Older  Persons 

This  long-range  policy  .study  would  determine  the  al>riit>  tu  measure  the  btatui, 
of  older  persons  in  >ocicty  and  wuuld  inchide  health  j^tatu^-j,  ccunumic  status, 
and  other  social  indicators  of  well-being.  This  activity  will  take  10  p'ercent  of 
FCA  time. 

V.  The  FCA  Conoressionally  NTandatkd  Study 

The  1978  amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  require^that  the  Federal 
CouficiJ  L»n  tho  Aging  undertake  a  thorough  evaluation  and  atudj'  of  the  progrartis 
conducted  under  the  act.  The  law  mtiuires  the  studj  to  include  at  least  three 
parts : 

(1)  An  examination  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  such  programs,  and 
the  cfTpctiveness  of  such  programs  in  attaining  such' purposes. 

(2)  An  analysis  of  the  means  to  identify  accurately  the  elderly  population 
in  greatest  need  of  such  programs. 

(3)  An  analysis  of  numbers  and  incidence  of  low-inconie  and  minority 
participants  in  such  programs. 

Separate  funds  were  not  appropriated  for  thi.s  purpose.  Tu  achieve  a  useful, 
focused  result,  the  FCA  obtained  help  in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
■Service-'  from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation 
('ASPE)  and  from  the  Administration  on  Aging  (AoA). 

„  The  expected  level  of  effort  is  approximately  8  to  10  person  years.  The  Admin- 
istration un  Aging  authorized  a  transfer  of  $500,000  of  1  percent  evaluation  funds 
to  the  FCA  for  these  purposes. 
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KEY  DATES  A.ND  EVENTS  TOWARD  ACHIEVING  THE ,  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  FCA  CON- 
'       0RE88I0NALLY  MANDATED  8TUDX 

'/The  following  represents  a  chronology  of  the  important  dates  and  events  ger- 
mane to  framing  the  issues  and  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  mandated  study. 

'  January  6,  1980 

The  I^A  Mandated-Study  Group  met  on  .Janaury  5",  1980,  to  consider  the 
implications  of  the  AoA  cxplpratory  evaluation  for.  (l)  Its  formulation  of  con- 
clusions regarding  tht  fundamctal  purposes  ami  effectiveness  ofvprogram»  cun- 
diicted  ijpaer  the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  (2)^  for  additional  special  analyses 
and  shtjrt-tcrm  evaluations  of  the  efficiency,  effectiveness,  ami /esponsivcncss  6f 
programs  conducted  under  tfic  A*ct. 
Thcwork  group  d/»cideci  to :  ^ 
^  (1)  Incorporate  the  results  pf  the  AoA  (jKploratory  cvalu<^fci©rf  and  of  all  others 
relevant  ong<:ii1iy"itg)t^'i^jgrariL  cvaluatiori  .studies  intb  itArcport  to  Congress 
(the  lattei/^ill  take  the  fo)^t1]^^kv4ilui^t  ion  sum  manes  based  \n  readily  available 

dat«).    _  * 

f(2)J^s  a  part  of  the  short-tcTW  evaluation  of  the  AoA  program  Lacked  on  cvalua- 
tloiyRudies  fn  progress.  Commission  policy  pa|fcrs  on  six  tcicigW  topics  related  to 
tj^alues  and  parameters  underlying  programs  cor^duCted  under  the  OKkr  Amcri- 
ckm  ^ct.  Finally,  a^er.f  urther  deliberations,  the  study^^roup  dccFded  on  hiring 
^consultants  to  develop  the  following  policy  and/o^ conceptiial  papers,  ^  ^ 
>  '■^^  f  '^]\cy  pape^Jt:  Agp  as  a  GritQrioh  for^Focusili|;  "Public  ^pficy. 
rUfr^Poti  - 


i    —  roiicy 


ricies  and  F^rograiTf,  Strategies  !or  Reaching.  Those  in 


J 


,  Policy  paper  III:  Achieving  Effectiveness  in  Policy  development  and  ■ 
Advocacy  in  Aging  at  the>[ational  LfCvel.     *  f 

Policy  paper  IV  AoA  Program  Strategies  for  Community  Service  System 
Development.  '         .  ^ 

The  purposo  of  this  aspect  of  the\stuay  was  to  obtain, expert  advice  regarfimg 
potential  program  improvements  of  the  prugrams  conducted  under  the  act 
This  advicf*  wrll  b^*  an  input  to  the' Council  to  help  it  furmitfate  iX»  policy  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congrcft^-and  to  the  Departmenr.  , 

(3)  Unfiertake  a  limited  series'  of  new  special  ar&ly»es  ^nd  evaluation  studies 
designed  to:  ,  • 

—Identify  the  best  meaps  of  identifying  those  in  greatest  need  (a  congresMonally 
*    mandated  analysis).  •  - 

^—Determine  what  Is  kno^yn  about  current  low-irjcome  and  minority  group 
^   participation  levels  in<j:)rogram»  conducted  under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
^         (a  congressio^jallyunandated  analysis)/    .  -  * 

—Assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  Title  V.  Community  Service  Employment  ' 

Program ;  and  ,  % 

—Answer  a  series  of  specific  questions  abo*jt  AoA's  effectiveness  in  /xfsterjng 
community  service  system  development' and  to  define  exemplary  comra'ufiity 
service  systems.  CNote:  this  study  will  prpvide  information  on  evaluation 
,  design  options  for  assessing  community  progress  in  developing  .^ys^ge^s  of 
services  for  tho  elderly  and  for  i^es6i<\g  the  progress  of  State.unitn  6»  a^mg 
arid  ar*ea  agencies  on  aging  in  fosteringUhe  development  of  such  systems,)  ^ 

.  *' 
*  .     May  18^1980  ^        *  *  V  f 

Between  Januai^  5  and  May  18,  request  for  proposals  (RFP's)  were  developed 
lor  the  special  afflilysls  studies  including  the  identification  of  potential  contractors. 
Also,  tho  re^quirem^nt^  for  the  policy  option  pafyers  were  do^veloped  and  the, 
identification  and  hiring  of  wri,tersi(<jon-.ultants)  for  the  papers  were  completed. 

The  FCA  study  group  met  on  May  18  with  the  pfaper  writers  and  r^iewed  the 
outline  of  each  paper.  Also,  a  status  report  on  tho  overall  progress»of  efforts  * 
'toward  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  mandated  study  was  pftgented.  Addi- 
r  .tionally^  assignm^s  were  given  to  each  member  -pf  the  mandated  study 

grcfip  andT«^CA  staff  to  monitor  each  paper  and  contracted  study!      '  * 

•   ^  ,  ^  *  .  May  21,  1Q80     '  ' 

\  An  overview  of  the  FCA  eohgressionally  mandat^  study  was  made  to  the  Hill  - 
^  staff  by  tte.Vnandatod 'Study  director  ^nd  'FCA  staff. 

1  .      •  '        '  ^.  V  • 

tf^*'      ^     ,      •       "      Junt'16,  17,  1980  ^  ^  4  . 

Thd  major  i&sues  of  the  mandated  study  were  rpyiewed  Mth  the  fulbCouncil.  ' 
* .  .  ^tily  ?8r  1980  ^     /         ^       ^  • 

The  Council  InotNnformally  Vitfi'  tYk  leadership  couneTl  of  aging  oi^anizations 
for  thv  purpose  of  sedkiHg  their  Inpui,  bn  thc^  issue*  being  addressc!?!  and  the  process 
being  used  by  tnejj^incil  in  responding  to^jie  mjihtiated  stu^^y. 

>     '       -  /  .@  ' 

^  ^         .  '  ^  \    Aitgusi  $4,  1980*  "    ^    •     ^         ^  ^ 

Thp        mandated  study  groaui^*et5with  a  paper, wViCeraiiid  exploredjjn  dti'uth 


^    the^ssu«s  bn  '*A-^  as  a  Criterion^for  F^using^uUHc 'Progi'ams 
'  /lAugu9}25,!^,19mf* 

0  The  full  mel^Ung  ofWip/"«tjuncil  oty^Augusf  J25'*anct'Za^e5l)lur^An^tensiv^  and 
'  \  lO^.^v^?^? mandated  with- the^liill  CoiAcil  JolStisirig  on  ^ 

V         ^^^^^  drfdLCUi^^itti^  of  the  polie^-iipapefs^afrd  AtUdies'  to  l>e  undotaRen.  Tho^ 

JoN^Vr{dL(ilscuiWfbn/Vb^^  ^tudy  waikled  by  W6s  d.^^UWrnlj,  cftmrmah/, 

Qf  the  nmndaCedj^tTy  group;  \m  '        T      *         '  *1 

*  .      •        *  November  16,  17,  1980  ^  v.  -  » 

'  4|SPJ?^^^^"^*^^  revifev^  a^  analysis  of  options  and»  positions  were  presented 
^  tno  mandated  study  group  by  the  sttfdy  director  and  FCA  steff. 

^  \  '  ^  .  >  ^  ^ 
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Dederf^er  1,  1$80-  .    ^  . 

A  briefing  on  the  pibgress  of  the  policy  options  papery,  and  contracted  studies 
was  made  before  th^  full  Council,  Also,  preliminary  findings,  contusions,  and 
recommendations  were  dbcussed  ^reflecting  both  the  papers  and.  cont/acfed 
-  -"^udiesr     ^  ^  ^  . 

^  ^  \         liecerliber  17,  1980 

The  mandated  study  group  and  FCA  staff  met  with  members  on  the  ieadership 
council  of  national  organizations  t<J  receive  their  com^mfiijits  relative  to  tlie  FCA 
findmgs  and  recommendation^  on:> 

'   ^       '^^^^^       grants  for  State  and  community  programs  on  aging — services 
a^yelopment  and  system  ibuilcjiflg  under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
^  (2)  Targeting  under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
'  (3)  Policy  advocacy  at  national  level. 
(4)  Title  VI,  research  and  training  programs. 
The  target  date  for  the  delivery  cf  the  report  to  the  Congress  is  March  31,  1981. 
(Note-  See  appendix  E/or  a  listirfjg^ofihe  critical  issues  pertinent  to  the  man- 
'dated  study.)         ^  . 

•    •  A]^?ENDIXES   '  '  : 

^     .         r  llcppendix  A ' 

198J  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  ^ 

Thr^pughout  1980,  the  Council  fii^e  the  1981  White' House  Conference  on 
Agmg  one  of  its  primanr  agenda  items.  Of  primary^oncepuw-as-ihe-CDle-orthe- 
Co^cii  relative  to  the  White  House  Conference' on"Agmg.  A  consensus  among  the 
White  House  Conference 'on  Aging  Advisory  Committee  members  seem  to  be  that 
the  Council  assume  a  major  role  in  the  Conference  process  and,  most  importantly, 
,  m  the  followup  period  of  implementation  of  the  recommendation^  which  will  come 
from  the  December  1981  meeting.  ' 

At  its  December  1-3  meeting,  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  took  formal 
action  on  this  matter  and  passed  a  resolution  which  outlined'^FCA  plans  to  under- 
take major  responsibility  for  monitoring  and  cooperating  with  others  to  implement 
recommendations  to  emerge  from  the  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

The  Council  believes  that  this  role  is  in  keeping  with  the  "legislative  authority  and 
function  of  the  Council,  namely  .  "(The  Council  shall)  review  and  evaluate,  ouX 
continuing  basis.  Federal  policies  regarding  the  aging  and  programs  and  other 
'  activities  affecting  the  aging  conducted  or  a^ssisted  by  all  Fedefal  departments  and 
agencies  for.the  purpose  of  appyraising  their  value  and  their  impact  on  the  lives  of 
older  Americans.^'  ^  »  .  f 

The  seven  members  of  the  Council  {Charles  J.  JFahey,  Cyril  Carpenter,  Jacob 
Clayman,  Aaron  Henry,  John  Martitij  Bemice  Neugarten,  and  James  Sykes) 
who  also  shaie  dual  status  of  membership  on  the  White  House  Conference  on 
^  Aging  advbory  body  will  serve  as  the  ^Council  committee  that  would  determine 
and  coordinate  the  role  of  the  Council,  its  members  and  staff  in  relation  to  the 
1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Appendix  B  ^ 

FCA  Operations.  A>iD  Procedbres 

The  Council  is  required  by  lavg  to  conduct  a  minimum  of  four  meetings  per 
year.  Therefore,  it  is  the  policy  Of  the  Council  to  conduct  minimum  of  four 
regular  meetings  per  year,  and  to  provide  sufficient  time  during  each  meeting 
to  allow  for  reasonable  review,  discussion,  and  resolution  of  Council  business.  \ 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  meeting  is  to  provide  a  fonun  for  orderly  discussion 
among  the  membership  and  for  deliberation  and  determination  of  issues  related 
to  the  Council's  legislated  mandate.  -     '  '  .      '  i 

All  meetings  of  the  Council"  must  b.e  open  to  the  public  and  reported  in  the 
Federal  Register  30  days  prior  to  the  mee^ting.  It  is  the  staff's  responsibility  for 
submitting  all  legal  notices  and  for  advising  other  interested  agencies  and  in- 
^  dividuals  as  appropriate,  , 
Conduct  of  all  Council  meetings  requires  a  quorum  of  the  membership  to  be 
xesent,  'A:  quorum  is  the  simple  majority  of  current  appointees  for  a  regular 
ijouncil  meeting.  Occasionally  Council  members  may  have  to  leave  the  meeting 
room  briefly;  the  quorum  is  officially  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  day's  business,  '  .  ,  ' 
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se^i.c.udes_discus.ioh  of  t^^tative  i^i'rlirnr^^^^     ^Telel^jSl  . 

the^    L^ti;°.rbS?^^^^^^^  sio4^^s:„'/ 

ate.  The  staff  compiles  all  other  m6e%iZ  ZcSmc^l  f^^^^^^  ao^ropn- 
•  ihto  a  portfolio  or  folder  for  each  Coundl  member  '  ^  ^    '  ^"'^  ''^"^'^  nAtenals 

tor  purposes  of  accurate  recording  <jf  the  proceedings  of  a  Council  meeting'  » 
professional  stenorecorder  is  hired  to  re'^ord  verbatim  all  fotoal  proceedWs  fhis 
record  is  made  m  complianee  .with  the  Federal  Advisory  CommitfpT  aVF    Z,  - 
available  to  the  public  upon  request  at  theScil  staff  IS  a^^ioL 
discussion  and  decisions  of  a  meeting  is  distributed  to  the  membeS^Si  the  foTof  ^ 
mmutes  prepared  by  Council  staff,  principally  by  the  executive  a?siftant 

Federal  legislation  has  established  broad  and  complex  itesD^^biS  fnr  fh»  " 
Council.  To  this  end,  the  Council  recognizes  the  inte^^  of  ?h*  eSation  to  prov  5l 
f  nnif  '"^^^d-'iK  a  variety  o£  representation  from  throughout  theUpulace  irf 
the  policymabmg  process  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  order  to  best  utHize  tho 
specialized  knowTedge  and  expertise  of  all  of  its  members,  the  polLy  of  the  Councfl 
^  to  apportion  specific  activities  among  its  members,  reseWing  ultimate  review  and 
approval  authonty  for  the  vote  of  the  entire  membership  "^^^'^^^  and 

„  /'•"v-.l-^"''*''  Council  has  established  a  .policy  of  conducting  aDnortioneH 
.^tllS:tSsite'^''°"  -h'=^  correspond^rdStS 

■K.'^''  9°."°"'  ''e.<=°8n'zes  that  although  the  legislated,  broad  responsibilities  of 
Its  mandate  remain  constant,  the  means  for  accomplishing  specific  goX  and  the 

es^Xh'^J     "r'"''  ""'y  fluctuate.  Therefore  taTfprces  are 

established  on  a  temporaiy,  as-needed  basis  to  conduct  a  specific  program  of  lork 
as  a  means  of  accomplishing  an  identified,goal(s)  and/or  objective(s)  ' 
Once  a  committee  or  task  force  is  established,  a  member  of  the  professional  staS 
,  will  be  assigned  to  be  responsible  for  coordinating  stjiff  activities  and  to  be  the 
-Efc^tt  -  chairma^^^lTd'ot^i^  , 

Committee  or  task  force  members  are  expected  to  attend  all  the  meetings  of 
^JinZ"if^  °'  task  force  and  to  review  all  documents  -and  other  materials 
pertinent  to  the  work  of  the  task  force.  In  addition,  staff  is'responsible^or: 

(a)  Keeping  abreast  of  documents,  issues,  and  Ibgislation  related  to  tfip. 
^°fu,  °L^^^  committee  or  task  force  and  advising  ihembe^^s  approDriate  ' 

(b)  Making  cpmmittee  and  task  force  meeting -at-rangements  SdinK 
preparing  the  meeting  agenda,  securing  speakers  LdfacHitTes  writing  and 
di^eminating  appropriate  notices,  and  preparing  materials.  '^'-'^"""8 

rLt^"cn^-JJ°I^^  "^P"'''  "5^  committee  members  informed. 

(Note,  qopies  of  aU  correspondence,  progress  reports,  and  related  docu- 
ments are  routinely  provided  6y  staff  to  the  Qouncif  chairman  ) 
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Appendix  t;  * 
TIME  CHART  FOR  WORK  PLAN  (STAFF  MEMBERS) 


Topic 

January    February  March 

April 

May  '  June    July    August  Stfpteabe^r 

October 

, November    Oecenber  ^ 

ltAn<Uta,d  Study 

•0%  rcA  tijM 

20%  FCA  tine 

25%  FCA  time 

White  Houj«  Conference 
on  Aging 

20%  rCA  time 

Eaployir^nt 

0 

•5-10%  PCA  tine 

Targeting 

0 

Part  of  20%  Mandated  Study  Fotlow-up 

✓ 

Social  Security 

(as  needed  reactive)  •> 

^    5-10%  '(proactive)  FCA  tim% 

Legislation 

(as  needed  "reactive) 

5-10%  (proactive)  FCA  tiae 

Update  rCA 
Studiee 

-4  

0 

5%  FCA  tiM 

Living  -> 
Airangementa 

0 

10%  FCA  tine  ' 

— 5  : — '  

Family'  Xnfomal 

Supports  I ^  "Othp  r  „   

He.diating  Structures 

 ,  

0 

10%  FCA  tine 

Well  Being  ot  ^ 
Older  Persons 

0 

 a  i— : — M  

10%  FCA  tine 

V 
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Appendix  D 

FCA  Mandated  Study  Issues  * 
•  •  »  ^* 

POLICY  TOPIC  i:  AGE  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  SbClAL  POLICY 

hsue:  What  role  should  age  ^lay  as  a  criterion  for'focusing  public  policy  and" 
social  programs?  -  , 

'"^^         •  * .  ,  Discussion  QuestioM 

'    /m  if bw 'meaningful  is  age  as  an  eligibility  condition  of  program  participatiofi? 

(2)  How  meaningful  is  age  as  a  basis  for  targeting  services?  How  meaningful  is 
age  as  a  proxy  for  need?  .  

(3)  Should  the  government  promote^«e-integrated  or  age-sejrreKated  service 
systems?'  -  \ 

^     (4y  What  ar^  tlie  major  ^policy  implications  of  an  aging  -society  for  th^  design 
of  programs  funded  under  the  Older  Americans  Act? 

(6)  What  role  should  factors  other  than  age  play  in  rationing  public  benefits      .  . 
,and  services  for  the  aged  population? 
^%  '  ^  , 

 ~  J^^^omdmom  .  .  r 

(1)  "From  its  passage  (then)  and,  enibodied  in  the  declaration  of  Objectives, 
^   Older  Americans  Act  services  were  to  be  available  to  aty  person  a^ed  60  and 

over,  Under  the  presumptioa  that  if  old^  one  had  need  for  £uch  services."  (Kutza) '  .  % 

(2)  "One— at  every  age — has  need  for  services  that  enhance  one's  social  well- 
tJeing.  Society  has  an  obligation  to  provide  generally  for,  those  lieeds— e.g.;  parks, 
theaters,  safety,  life-enhancing  opportunities.  (Syke^J  How  a  society  decides  col-  J 
lectivek  to  finance  such  services  is  a  separate  question^"  "  *     •  / 

(3)  Chronologica^gge  as  suck  is  an  arbitrary  rationing  devicve. 

(4)  €hronologicaliage  is  a  weak  indicator  or  proxy  for  need. 

(5)  Resolution  of  this  issue  requirfes  a  careful  delineation  of  the  uses  that 
^     chronological  ageind  age  classifications  might  have  in  relation  to*public  policies 

and  programs.  {E  g.,  chronological  agq  might  be  iTsed  as  an  eligibility  foundation  4  . 
^  to  ration  the  benefits  of  a  program,  it  might  serve  as  a  general  presumption  or 
proxy  for  need  for  some  service,  or  it  might  simply  serve  as  the  condition  defining 
me  client  group  for  outreach,  program  development,  or  other  similar  purposes.)  . 
The  reasonableness  of  age  classifications  has  to  be  judged  on  the  ]jASis^iLXheir  i 
intended  use.  in  serving  legitimate  Stale  interests.  Because  uses  ,and  interests 
vary  widely  with  the  particular  program  or  government  function  to  be  served, 
such  judgments  require  careful  consideration  of  the  specific  context  in  which  the  * 
classiffcation  is  to^be  used^.  ^  .  i  ^ , ; 

(6)  Because  of  these  complexities, '.general  conclusions  have  limited  usefulness 
^artr  from  a  specific  context  defined  in  tetpis  of  the  use  to  be  mad/of  age,  the 
type  of  program  or  government  function,  ahd  the  State  interest  to  be  served. 

^    \  . 

POLICY  TOPIC  II :  RESOLVING  THE  APP ANIENT  pILEMMA  OF  WHO  SHOULD  BE  SERVED^ 

Issue:  Who  should  be  served  by*  Government  programs ittnded  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act?»  *  .  ,  .  - 

Discuasion  Questions     "  •    '  i 

(1)  Is  the  dual  focus  justified  or  should  it  be  changed?  ^  ' 

(2)  What  justifies  a  dual  focus?  (a)  The  nature  of  the  problems  facing  older 
persons;  (b)  the  diversity  of  programs  authorized  and  funded. 

(3)  Is  the  answer  different  if  the  financing  question  is  separated  from  jthe  issiies 
of  what  progfams  and  what  services  are  needed?  E.g.,  pewnoZ  .social  servicte 

,   versus  social  action  programs;  or  .  - 

(4)  Is  the  answer  different  if  the  focus  is  on  different  types  of  QoveiTiment 
responsibilities  or  roles?  E.g.,  law  enforcement  versus  publicly  financing  social  / 
services;  or  access  services  versus  other  social  services? '  * 

(5)  What  are^the  implications^of  thi  need  and  service  data?  ...  •  * 

(6)  Does  raisiHTg  this  issue  really  constitute  another  way  of  asking  what  the  '  ' 
Government's  priorities  ought  to  be?  E.g.',  economic  security  firfet,  jobs,  housing, 

a^d  health  care  next?  *  ^  .     -     >     ^  o, 

Concltisions  /    "    /  , 

(1)  The  legislative  intent  of  the  act  is  clear  iif'ge^ric  terims.  Specifically*  the 
i^ct  authorizes  activities  and  programs  ^intended  to  serye  all  older  Amencans  ' 
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_whae  targeting  social  and  nutrition  services  toward^^hose  with  special  social 
or  economic  needs,  title  III  also  requires  preference  for  thobein  greatest' need: 

(2)  The  universe  of  unmet  need  for  services  and  programs  l^  reasonably  well-" 
understood  in  general  terms,  it  is  not,  however,  defined  witK* precision  and  spec- 
ificity for  each  social  service  or  even  for  nutrition  services.  Needs,  wj^nts  and 
preferences  are. not  easily  distinguished.  The  resolVition  of  this  question  i^actually 
accomplished  in  the  reauthorization  and'  appropriation^  process  whi(m  is  not 
always  very  rational.  There  is  a  fairly  clear ^ponsensus  about  the  general  need  foiv 
some  services  (e.g.,  legiil  serj^ices  and  cert^ain  access  services)  but  not  others. 

(3)  There  is  a  need  for  a  reasoned  basi/  to  establish  4vng-|;ange  policy  goals 
and  priorities  for  program  development  (under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  At 
the  present  time,  the  active  disagreement  ^bout  priorities  regarding  such  -broad 
policy  areas  as  economfc  security,  jobs,  housing,  health  cjlre,  and  social  services 
for  older  persona  appears  {o  hamper  effective  program  development,  especially 
under  title  III  of  tJie-Olde'r  Americans  Act. 

POLICY  TOPIC  IIi:  THE  ELDERLY  AS  A  NATIONAL  RESOURCE 

»  .  V 

Issue    How  can  the  ^Congress  and  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Human 
Services  establish  effective  programs  to  achiev  e  the  best,  use  of  the  elderly  popu- 
piation  as  a  national  resource? 

•  Diicttssion  QueslvoT}^, 

(1)  (a)  Are  some  of  those  responsibilities  on  an  age-specific  basis?  (b)  Should 
some  of  those  responsibilities  be  ppet  on  an  age-specific  basis?  (c)  Should^efforts  . 
directed  at  employment  or  employablHty  oP.the  elderly  be  targeted  to  those  who 
are  identifiable  as  "traditionally  disadvantaged"? 

(2)  Should  Federal  efforts  directed  at  employment  of  the  elderly  be  means- 
tested?  ,  ' 

(3)  (a)  Are  there^^deral  laws  which  prohibit  or  act  as  disincentives  to  gainful 
employment?  (b)  ^g?e  those  regulations  which  prohibit  or  act  as  disincentives 
to  gainful  employnJent?  (c)  Are  there  barriers  to  entrancjing  employability  which 
the  Federal  Government  could  reduce  or  remove?  ;4  ' 

(4)  (a)  Are  present  efforts  a*dequate?  fb)*  Whnt  approaMes  are  most  effective? 
(c)  What  new  programs  might  be  needed£.(d)  How  are  positive*resalts  measured?  ' 
(e)  How  are  negative  results  measured?  \ 

^  Conclusiom' 

(1)  The  Federal  Government  has  d  responsibility  to  enhance  the  potential  for 
usefulness  bf  each  of  its  citizefis  to  assure  their  autonomy  aftd  control  over  as 
broad  a  range  of  individual  options 'as  possible  for  as  long  as  possible.  , 

(2)  The  independence  guaranteed  ^y  self-support  is  an  important  contribution 
to  annndi^idual's  array  of  optioas  and*personal  autonomy. ' 

(3)  Employment  apd  employability  are  both  conditions  affected  directly  byv 
Federalpolicies,  processes,  and  programs.  •  j 

(4)  There  is  a  Federal  TesponsibilHy  to  affect  positively,  and  not  to  affeot^ 
negatively,  the  employability  ai>d  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  the  elderly 
population  which  otherwise  competes  at  a  disadvantage  against  other  citizens  in 
the  labor  market. 

POLICY  TOPIC  IV :  FEDERAL  POLICY  TO  ACHIEVE  EFFECTIVE  TARGETING 

^  I$8ue.  What  policie*  should  the  Federal  Government  employ  to  promote  effec- 
tive targeting  Of  services  to  those  in  greatest  economic  or  social  need? 

^  Discmsibn  Qtiestiom  • 

(1)  How  can  oxisting  targeting  strategies  be  improved? 

(2)  Should  targeting  goals  be  established  on  a  national  level  or  ort  the  State/ 
area/local  level?  '    ^  ^  ' 

(Z)  Which  strategies  should  be  used  in  identifying  target  populations?  ' 

(4)  Which  approach  to  targeting  is  preferable,  (a)  A  technical  assistance  and 
monitoring  atrateijy,  or  (b)  lin  enforcement  strategy?  ^  

(5)  What  are  the  possible  advantages  of  targeting  resources  to  meet  the  needs 
of  specific  populations?  More  and  bfciter  services  to  those  most  critically  in  need?. 
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l^.?i?ilno         f  ^^iTi^'"       ""^^"^  problems  of  the  elderl/subpopubtAns  at* 
\fn    fl^KM-f  ^^^''f^^  f     ^^^«f  subpopulationS  of  minority  elderly  in  poverty? 
"  -  f     y     alter/ervice  delivery.strategy  to  meet  chajiging  needs  of  various 

stibpoDulatioris,  e.g.,  older  women?         ,  < 

i^JJ^^^  are  the  po^siblo  disadvantages  .of  targeting  resources  to  serve  the  needs 
•    of  specific  populations''  Increase.the  size  of  subpopu^ation.^  uf  elderly  needing  more 
J^rai^^if'^K^''"^  ""'^y  ""''"^'J^  homes  hospitals,  etc.?  Carried  to  an  extreme,  would 
olderAmeHca^nsT      P^^^^tive?  Pl^ce^a  stig;ma  on  the  image  on  programs  for 

hiP,!  r'*^'^^-*"^*^"'*''^''  ^i^^^  improve* targeting?  One'based  on  using 

broad  dHsemmation  regarding  what  l^r^^n(5wn  about  be^t  praotices?  One  Based  on 
.di^ouragmg  program  utilization  by  thostTelderly  with  other /esource^? 

.       POLICY   TOPIC   V   FEDERAL   POJ^ICY    FQK  SERVICES  *Df;VELOPMENT  SYSTKMS- 
BUILDIN'G  UNDKR  TITLE  III  OF  TJJE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

/am-  For  national  J)olicy  purposes,  whkti^  policies  and  ppnciples  should  guide 
nnonty-setting  fgr  services  development  and  system^ildin^  .under  the  Older 
Amencans  jVct?     '  -  * 

^        •  Discussion  Questions  ' 

^/     u^Mj^^^h'^P^'^^  systems^  should  be  pxompted?  Wha^  kind  -of  service  system 
should  AAA's  try  to  build  at  the  Ipcal  Jevel?    *  ,  ,  I  ' 

(2)- How  should  priorities  for  services  be  established— by  statute,  by  regulation, 
by  Federal  admmtetrative  decision,  by  State  and  local  decision? 
-    ^  (3)  liow-oan  reasonable  Expectations  be  defined  for  State^overnmentrin  it^  role 
^  m  implementing  Older  Americans  Act  programs?  k 

^u^^i^l^^S^'A^^  ^^^^^  Americans  Act,  what  substantive  policy  should  be  used  by 
.  ^^^.^^^^^^^  Owemincnt  ^  promoting  local  service  system^?  Specifically,  should 
^    AoA  focus  on  all.  commuiJUy  services,  primarily  on  health  and  social  services,  or 
,  ,  primarUy  on  the  problem  of  long-term  care?  What  policy  should  guide  such  pri- 
onty-settmg?      .  w  °  ,  ^  ^ 

(5)  What  fHinctions  should  AAA's  p^rfdrm  to  foster  the  development  of  desir- 
able service  systems?  ^  '  , 

(6)  Wh^t  relationships  should^ AAA's  have  tcrHSA's,  to  title  XX  agencies  and 

^^^^       ^^^^  community  planning  organizations? 

(7)  {Should  the  Federal  Govemmeilt  promote  ponsolidated  intergovernmental 
jnanageiQeait  structures  for  the  planning  and  delivery  of  health  and  human  servfces 
to  jtne  elderly  r  <  •      -  , 

m  Can  AAA's  provide  services  directly  and  also  serve  effectively  as  information 
garnerers,  and  plannmg  agencies  stimulating  program  development  and  assuring 
,  ^the  quality  con t^rbl  of  services  and  service  delivery?  •  ^ 

Conclusions     *  ^         '  • 

*  ^^u^L^^**  national  level,  the  accountability  for  services  development  and  sys- 
'  tem-buiMIin^  at  the  State  and  •local  levels  has  been  defined  largely  in  process 
activity,  aiid  input  terms.  AoA's  management's  long-range  developmental  ob- 
jective IS  to  establish  local  aging  service  systems  that  insure  access  to  care,  treat- 
ment, and  other  social  services,  adequate  community  based  social  and  nutrition 

'Services,  adequate  in-home  services  and  adequate  services  in  care-providing 
facriW^s..  AoA  s  strategies  for  achieving  suc^  program  development  have  been 
focused  selectively  on  certain  services  such  as  transportation  services,  legal 
services^  and  the  long-term  care  ombudsman  program,  .  »  • 

(2)  Expectations  regarding  the  development  of  comprehensive,  coordinated 
local  service  syat^s-need  clarification,  especially  jn  the  light  of  Hnown  resources 

V  coristramts.,  '  .  ^ 

'  u  ^S-  Thyt  >s  h  need  to  document  successful  services  development  and  system- 
.  '51^1*^^2,8,^*^  f         .{^^  program  development  and  program  evaluation. 

,  Council  has  undertaken  a  short-term  stud^to  determine  the  feasi- 
cost  of  such  program  developments  and  futuiJ full-scale  evaluation.)  . 
W  rast  evaluations  show  that  the  Administration  ojf  Aging,  anHs,the  State 
and  area  agencies  on  ^ging  have  made  some  measurable  progress  m  achlevinir^ 
appropriate  developmental  objectives  under  title  III  of  the  act.  On  the  basis 
or  readily  available  information  from  sudh  past  jyaluations  and  a  selected  number 
of  other  relevant  studies;  the  Council  re^hed  no  general  conclusions  regarding 
thejefTectivenessof  the  "network"  at  the  State  ahd  substate  levels  as^vehicles  for  • 
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.  services  developmerft  and  system-building.  There  are  studios — such  as^he  1976  . 

Steinberg  -jtud>,  i\,4E  We^jtat  study  and  (perhaps)"  tl!te  Este;>-Newcuii  er  study  that 
*  document  so  e  success~as  wf»ll      roo'Ti  for  improven  ent,  »(Not^.  Tne  GAO 

will  be  in  a  poailiun  to  illuminate  the  performance  of  State  units^n  aging  and  the 

"area  agencie^  on  aging  «ifcer  the  results  of  their  national  survey-are  ready  in  the  . 

sgrmg  198\1.)  ^ 

V"(5>  There  arefundam^itil  polic>  i&oues  regarding serv ices  development  and  svstem- 
.  building  under  the  OlnteF- Americana  Act.  Specifically,  it  is  unri^olved  whetftsr  the 
Gov.ernment  f^huulU  Uev^Lp  a  fully  comprehensive  categorical  system  of  services 
for  the  elderly  or  ahouKl  provide  aerviceS  to  older  people  J:hi^ou^h  a  more  gem^ic 
human  aerviees  delivery  system.  Relative  priorities  among  social  services  tire  ^ 
debated  perioilically  in  the  authorization  and  appropriations  process.  Usually  the 
'   debate  is  highly  contentious  and  not  very  rational.  It  \<ould  be  useful  to  have  a 
,      more  clearly  defined  general  strategy  for  such  prograhi  developments 

POLICX  TOPIC  VI,  PUBLlg  LEADERSHIP  IN  POLICY  FORMATION — ADVOCACY  UN1)ER 
"     >  •      ,        THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT      '  ' 

♦  '     '  • 

^  Issue  Are  redirections  and  improvements  needed  at  the  national  level  to 
>^      clarify  and  upgrade  AoA's  and  the  FCA's  advocacy  role  in  the  agency  policy 

•  'formation  process? 

Questions  Wejiave  Addressed 

*  (1)  Are  expectations  realistic  and  sufficiently  well-defined?  If  not,  how  can 
expedtd-tions  be  clar^ed  and  made  realistic? 

-  -    Options  to conaider    V   '  _ . .  .  .      _  _  . 

(A)  Define  expectatvo>\s  regardina  the  advocacy  f  unction  in  terms  of  (1)  tHe  quality  ^ 
of  brokering  and  n^gotmting  forVhange^  (2)  the  degree  >^f  apparent  influence  of 
advocates  on  decisionmakers  (executive  anijegislative) ,  (3)  the^  specific  results 

a  hieved^in  legialativ^,  budgetary  anJ  admiuistrativjB  processes,  or  (4)  specific 
types  ot  major  rm  of  Federal  policy  in  aging  (e.g.,  6xpeet  successful  leadership 
in  achieving  a  coh'rent  national  manpower  polity  in  aging,  or  a  coherent  Federal 
policy  for  long-term  care  services  for  the  elderly).  ,  "  * 

.  (I  )  Dt'jtlop  measures  around  (a)  coherence  of  national  leyel  policy  in  selected 
policy  a  eas,  (b)  extent  of  rightj^,  benefits,  and  entitlements  protected,  and  (c) 

^*   extehu  of  new  righjts,  benefits,  and  entitlements  created  for  the  elderly. 

(2/  i^re  radical  changes  j:ieeded?  Should  the  policy-orier^ed  advocacy  function 
be  separated  from  AoA*s  othef  l^asic  functions^ 

^  (AL  A/auiiam  the  adiocacy  and  policy  development  Jramework  established  under 
the  1978  Older  Americans  Act  AmenWfients, — Involved  here  is  an  asbcssjaent  of 
the  advocacy  record,  pi^tential  and  limitations  of  the  Adrranistration  Aging, 
the  Federal  Council  on  Aging,  the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  the  Center  for 
Studies  ijf^e  Mental  Health  of  the  Aging,  and  the  WhitekHouse  Conference  ' 
mechanism  (a.^ currently  organized,  charged,  pnd  interrelatVl)  in  light  of  the 
criteria  developed  in  part  II.  *  - 

(B)  Maintain  the  existing  Older  Americans  Act  advocacy  framework^  but 

*  stantially  reorganize  and  strengthen  it  by.  Elevating  AoA  within  HEW;  increasing 
A-oA's  policy  review 'staff  and  capacity,  increasing  staff  and  policy»developnient 
capacity*  of  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging,  clarifying  roles  and  expe'ctAtions 
among  AoA,  OHDS,  the  Federal  Council,  and  NIA  in  ordefto  maximize  positive 
and  complementary  interaction  vis-a-vis  advocacy. 

(C)  Consolidate  the  broader  advocacy  functions  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
,  ♦     into  the  responsibilities-  of  an  enlarged  Federal  Council, 

(D)  Create  a  new  Fedeial  aging  a^ejicy  with  Older  Americans  Act  advocacy  a^d 
program  responsibilities  under  a  Biresidentially  appointed  commission, 

(E)  Eliminate  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging  and  create  a  citizen  advisory  group 
to  a  more  advocacy-oriented  Administration  on  Aging,    "       ^  '  ^ 

(3)  Are  process  changes  needed?        ^  f 

(A)  Ar^  improvement^  needed  in  policy  agopiJa  setting,  information  gather- 
ing and  synthesis,  eoVtaboration  to  solve  problems  and  improve  policies? 

,       ^B)  How  does  the  AoA  see  the  Council's  relationship  to  older  Anr\ericans 
as  a  potential  FCA/AnA  client  group  or  constituenov?-  ^ 

(C)  Is  the  Council's  role  in^the  long-term  care  policy  area  a  possible  model 

*  ^for  a  vJouncil  relatiQnsnip  to  the  AoA,  the  Department,  the  Congress,  and^ 

*  the  clientele?  \  *  »  '    ^    ,  • 

(D)  What  role  should  State  and  substate  level  Advisory  councils  play  in 
relation  to  the  Federal  Council's  role?         ^  ^  . 


^  \^  %j 


'     ^  ^        ^  Conc^kiona 

(1)  At  present,  expjjct^tions  are  poorly  defined  and  the  program  desiim  is 
im')lauijible.  .     ,  ° 

(2)  A  more  coherenfl.rfational  policy  in  aging,  is  needed  to  resolve  the  apparent 
f  "^^^^^edhy  the  generic  and  broad  mandates  of  the  Older  Ajniericans  A*t,  * 

Current  expectations  regarding  AoA  and  FCA's  rolet,  in  national  aging 
poljcy  formatKui  art*  not  realistic—given  their  structure,  either  bi^ic  functions, 
^tatting,  unri  (jther  re^ource>,  and  the  wide  distribution  uf  responMbitTties  through- 
o"J  t'ie  executive  branch,  the  Department  anjci  the  Congress,         y~  *^  . 

(4)  The  advocacy  role  ne^d>  to  be  de'fin^jd  to  permit,  (a)- Agreemij^i  on  its' 
approprmte  roFe,  appn.priate  txpectationb,  (c/agreemunt  un  ubje>tiv?b'ligainst 
which  to  measure  its  effectivene-^.s,  and  (4)  clear  Uirection^i  on  which  to  base 
management  decisions  regarding  actions  and  re^urces, 

"  I  l>?^^i^^"/^^  fteedcd  to  clarify  the  rolcb  of  AoA,  OHDS,  NIA,  OASPE,  OS, 
and  the  tCA  and  to  establish  a  procesi>  that  will  consistently  produce  topics  for 
data  collection,  data  synthesis,  policy  discussion,  and  folloWp  action.    .  * 

16)  More  systematic  and  visible  use  should  be  made  ©f-thc  State  and  area 
agencies,  and  the  voliiptai^-  nonprofit  sector  a:^  vehicle^" for  policy  agenda-setting,. 
^  mfdrmation  gathanng  and  synthesis  anfl  other  actions, 

(7J  AoA  HiW  lacks  the  organizational  capacity  to  manage  actively  for  leader- 
sliip  m  aging  policy  formation  in  the  Department  andm  the  executive  branch, 
A  design  chahg>^  may  be  needed,    '  ■ 

(Sy  The  results  of  efiFective  advocacy  are  best  m^sured  by  the  growth  of  * 
stn\ngth  and  stAtus  and  diminution  of  the  naeds  and  vulnerabilities  of.  the  ad- 
vocate s  client  ,or  cdns^tuencv. 


POinCY-TOiaC  Vri  "KNOWLEDGE  BASE  FOR  POLICY  AND  PRACTICfS  IN  AGING— AOa's 

^   ri^:arch  and  training  programs 

/»5t^e  Shf)iild  AoA's  research  and  training  prograihs  be  morcvisibly  integrated 
into  AoA  s  other  majtiiiprogram^elements  to  achieve  more  support^f  its  mission? 

*         ^  Discussion  Questions 

Xiy  What  direction  ha,s  AoA  given  the  overall  R,D,  &  £,  program?  (a)  Has  U 
supported  advocacy  satisfactorily?  Has  it  supported  service>  developm-  nt  and 
system-buildmg  satisfactorily?  (c)  Has  it  supported  the  research  I'n  socii  1  geron- 
tology and  the  related  aging  policy  sciences  satisfactorily?  (d)  Has  it  »i  pported 
the  evaluation  function  satisfactorily?  (e)  Has  it  accomplished  any  results? 
(f)  Has  its  irtjpacj  been  felt?    '  ,  -       .  ^  • 

(2)  What  initiatives  can  AoA  manag^mei^t  take  to  shape  a^research  program 
as  an  integral  part  of  ApA's  activities  supporting  its  key^missioh  elements?  (a) 
What  are  the  con'^traintsfon  centralized  priority  setting?  (b)  What  are  the  limita- 
tions of  the  resource  levels?  (c)  What  are  the  in-hbuse  skills  needed  to  operate 
a  research  prr  gram*^  fd}  Can  a  process  be  developed  to  operate  a  multipurpose 
program  econon?icallv?  .(e)  Which  audiences  are  most  difficult  to  satisfy  with 
research  information?  (f\  Can  AoA  identify  the  purposes  of  its  mission  which 
arc  supported  by  meeting  the  needs  of  a  given  audience? 

/  \^^TT  evaluation  function  organized  as  a  ^prom-am.  at  the  - Federal  level? 

fa)  Has  it  identified  objectives  of  the  respective  subprograms?  (b)  Has  it  differen- 
tiated the  constituencies  and  clieifteKof  the  respective  subprograms?  (q)  Has  it 
developed  means  of  identifying  and  measuring  impacts  of  the  subprograms? 
a)  At  the  State  and/or  local  level?  (2)  At  the  project  level?  (d)  Can  it  institution- 
alize feedback  of  its  findings? .  .  .       '  • 

(4)  Have  there  been  useful'  results  generated  by  AoA  research  efforts?  (a)  In 
development  of  skills?  (b)  In  development  of  delivery  techniques?  (c).  In  develop- 
ment of  administrative  or  enforcement  process?  (d)  In  development' of  evaluative 
measures? 

(5)  Has  constrttctive  learning  been  generated  by  AoA  research. eaforts?  (a)  Have 
information  gi^ns  been  fUled?  (b)  Have  useful  institutions,  individuals,  or  programs 
b^^en  supportefr  (c)  Have  useful  questions  been  generated?  (d>  Have  data  been 
refined  6Y  made  more  reliable?  (c)  Have  caTual  questions  been  validated  and/or 
an&wered?  (0  Has  policy  cTianged  direction  or  degree  of  control  as  a  result  of 
research?  fg)  Have  State,  local,  or  service  ddivery  personnel  indicated  use  of 
AoA  products?  (h)  Have  the  elderiy  reflected  interest  in  a  satisfaction"  with  any 
AoA  research  products?  .  , 
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.  Concltmons        "  ' 

(1)  Titles  II  and  IV  in  •combination,  authorize  a  multipurpose  program  in- 
jtended  to.  support  all  elements  6i  the  AoA  mission.  '  ^       '  , 

.  (2)  ThejUle  IV  pro^raymJs,iix.tcaded-to--build  ar  knowledge  base  for  iung^.Tintl 
short-range  poTTc^  Tormation  in  agilig.  Research,  demonstration,  and  evaluation  • 
activities  have  a  major  role  to  play  jn:  \ 

Developing  new  knowledge  for  tombrw^'s  ber^ices  fof  future  generations  of 
aged^  ^ 
— Advocacy  jn  the  publjc  policy  formatiorv.process;  and 
— Services  development  and  system-building,  /  ' 

(3)  ,  Theye  is  evidence  that  SVoA's  re^arch  rfas  made  a  contribution  io  the  field  v 
of  sodial  gerontology,  to  constructive  polic>  fcirmatioii  regarding  i.-sues  of  c^npern 
to  older  Americans,  to  services  developn^ent  and  systera-building, 

(4)  The  existing  program  design  for  (ietermining  the  impact,  effects,  co.^t, 
replicability,  and  transferability  of  demonstration^is  implausible, 

(5)  The  existing  program  design  for  acljiieving  utilization  of  research  in  the 
public  policy  formation  process  is Jikely  to  produce  inconsistent  rcisultis, 

(6)  The  existing  program  design  for  AoA's  support  of  the  evaluation  function 
throughout  the  network  is  implausible*  C  *  ,     .  » 

(7)  Staffing  and  intramural  capacity  in  research,  demonstration,  and  evaluation, 
education  and  training  program  management  is  a  serious  problem  at  AoA. 

(8)  Continued  progress  in  research,  demonstration,  and  evaluj^tion  planning  is 
needed,  srfthat  the  role  of  both  in  support  of  all  of  AoA's  mission  elements  can  be 
made  more  demopbtrable.        '  '  i 

»  (9)  Concentration  of  title  IV  research. ajjd  .tr^ning_f^ 

issue,  {Meawres  of  Investment  adequacj^  are  needed,  as  are  appropriate  straCegies 
for  concentrating  resources  sufficiently  to  achieve  visible  results^j 
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^         ^Appendix  2  , 

.  '    REPORTS  Fff^M  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS  4nD  ^ 
.     '    ^AGENCIES    ;  ^ 
ITEM  1.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGBICULTURE 

,  *  *  *  „^  I     ^BEUARY  23,  1*J81, 

Deak  Mr  Chairman\:  T%ank  you  for  your  committee's  letters  to  Secretary 
A rflllln/P^  t^JtCV?'^  p.  .Afercwre  reuucstiiig  an  update  df  the  U^S,  Department  of 
Agriculture  (ISDA)  activities  in  the  fiscal  year  1980,  affectiug>older  Americans, 
1^  «  ^[fc.?l?^^  to  submit  the  following  report.  Enclosed  !s'ilT]>ut  from  the  foi- 
lo\ying  I  SDA  agencies  for  inclusion  in  the  '^Developments  in  Aging"  reoort  •  (1  • 
Science  and  Edi^ation  Administration;  (2)  Foi'est  Service  ;.t3)  EconcSics  and 
Statistics  Service;  (4)  Rural  Electrification  Administration  ;  (5)  Farmers  Home 
,    ^unUy  ^  '  >[jitrition  Service,  and       Office  of  Equal  Oppor- 

^i!l!JlJnSti^^55^T^^^^^  feOth_tQJJiftxoiimittee4ind-^ 
concerned-Kldnh^^elfare  of^er  Americans  Thank  you  for  giving  us  the  on- 
portunity  to  be  included  in  the  annual  report,  ^Developments  in  Aging"  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  -  - 

.Sincerely,      .  * 

'     Enclosure   ^  '  •  .  .  "^^^^      ^^bcK,  5^ci;^/an/: 

...  "     '       '  \ 

Science  and  Eouoation  Aoministbation 

i^wli®  ^^^^  approximately  $18  mUlion  (25  percent)  of  all  r^ources  In 

Extension  family  education  proj^ams  directty  or  indirectly  pYovtde  program  ao> 
tlvities  regarding  the  elderly. 

Extension,  Science  and  Education  Administratioif,  USDA,  ta  a  party  in  two  o\r 
AoAs  worwng  agreements  for  older  people:  (l)  Working  agreehieni" on  infor^ 
mation  ana  referral  for  older  people;  (2)  working  agreemeiif  on  energy  conaerva^ 
Hon  actions  for  the  elderly.  Extension,  in  addition,  has  a  (3)  memorandum  of 
unaerstanding  wHh  AoA  to  improve  the  quantity  and  qualityjof  nutrition,  health, 
aild  other  supportive  services  to  older  persons/  (4)  Educational  programs  to 
meet  tiie  above  needs  and  the  myriad  other  need^  and  interests  o^4he  elderly 
are  prov  ded  by  national,  State,  and  county  Extension  professionals^^  Extension 
.  Homemaker  Club  members  and  4-H  and  other  youths.  — 

At  State  lev^  these  ^re  goaJs  for  programs  aimed  especially  to  the  elderly; 
^owledge  of  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the  family/household  (i  e ,  credit 
.pnHtv°'moS^o^^^°'  Property  desccnt,  divorce,  employment,  day  care.- social  se- 
'        «^:„^?«K,     ^  i^^^K       ^^"^^^^  ^^^'^ '  knowledge  of  where  healtb  services 
are  a^  ailable  and  how  to  use  these  services  appropriately ;  ^lelping  Cople  par- 
UcIpatQ^  in  health  services  and  continue  to.learn  what  constltut^s^^^ 
,  tributes  to^ellness,  referral  for  available  health  services  ^-developing  programs 
'  d^Lb^V^Zn/^fc"^^^^^    economic  and/or  social  adjustments,  sucfl  as  divorce, 
dispU^cemeot,  deatlj  of  a  spouse,  or  facQlly  abuse;  providing  programs  that  Mp 
tflU'^LT^  ^^"^  remaining  self-sufficient  hi  the  retirement  years;  and  K- 
SKl^XTat^^^^^  """'"^  decisionmaking  whi^  impact  directly 

in^^Jf  °f!?^*"  Staff  members  cooperate  with  many  other  ancles  and  oi^anlzations 
^ma1^?^n^rSJ«^^  national  level,, 

moi^fi-i  A^A?>^i*x?J^.^^^  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
^^^T'^t^^^^^^^"^.^'  ^%  National-Safety  Council,  the  National  Ex- 
s^^u^ed  >  '  and. the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
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HUMAN"   NUTRITIOS   PBOQBAM  IN   AOING  , 

A  major  ndXVvnatKmal 'facility  for  the  study  of  human  nutrition  Wi^aging  is 
"being  oonstructed  at  a  cost  of  $23  million  6u  hind  donated  by  Tufts  University 
Construction  is  scjieduled  for  completion  In  l08U.,At  that  time  research  wiU  be 
conducted  into  the  waj.s  in  which  diet,  alone  and  in  association  with  other  factors, 
can  delay  ur  prevent* tl»e  unset  of  thQ  degenerative  conditions  commonly  asso-  , 
elated  with  fh^  laging  process.  Research  programs  developed  h\  the  center  will 
identify  nutrient  rtMUirements  duniig, ag^ng  and  the  ^^ays  in  which  an  optimal 
diet.^in  cuiiibination  with  otHer  factors— ^hereditj ,  constitutional,  psychoh^gical 
«ocioiogicai.  and  en\ironuienfal— may  contribute  to  health  and  vijjor  over  'the 
lifespan  of  people.  '        *      .  .    '  • 

During  hi>cai  ^ear  198C)  the  Human  XutritioiMlesearch  Center  on  Aging  at 
TuftsJ.ni\jersitj  was  appropriated  $2  million.  Using  faulitios  made  available 
b>  Tufts  University,  an  interim,  reseaich  liregram  is  de\elopinff.  Studies  to 
determine  the  significance  of'  dietarj  prutein  in  maintaining  tissue  function  as 
aging  .takes  place,  as  «ell  as  more  fundanuental  studies  of  the  effect  of  nutrl 
tional  'status  on  indiiidual  ccells  through  Hfe.  are  in  progress.  In  addition  to 
these  studies,  significant  progress  has  heen  made  in  developing  a. program  of 
nutrition  evaluation  of  older  Americans.  *  ' 

Foeest!'  Service  ^  ^ 

*  ;af:nlor  community  service  employmen't  proobam 

'  *The  U.S  IX»partment  of  Agriculture.  Forest  Ser\ice  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  uf  Labor  sponsors  the  senior  community  ^service  .employment  pro- 
gram i^CSEP).  The  SCSEl*  pro\id^s  part-time  employment,  work  experience, 
and  sWlls  training  to  eeonumicallj  disadvantaged  seniors,  aged  55  and  older, 
who  reside  primarily  in  rural  areas. 

Program  participants  are  involved  in  projects  on  national  forest  lands  such 
as  construction,  rehabilitation,  maintenance,  and  natural  resource  improvement 
work.  Enrollees  recel\e  at  least  the  minimum  wage  to  supplement  their  per- 
sonal incomes.  A  major  benefit  of  the  SC^P  program  is  the  opportunity  par- 
ticipants h(ivQ  ti>  regain  a  sense  of  involvement  with  the  mainstream  of  life 
^"Tlirongh  meaningful  work.  Additionally,  \al\iable  conservation  projects  are  com- 
pi/ted  on  national  forest  lands.  '  V 

Our  July  1,  1^71)  throngli  June  30.  1080,  Jnteragencj  agreement  (for  fiscal  year 
1970)  with  the  Department  of  I>abor  i*ro\ided  funding  of  $14,5  million  ,to  con 
duct  the  SCSEP  in  rural  areas  within  40  States  arm  the  Connnort wealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  SCSEP  sened  approximately  3.947  seniors  who  accomplished 
approxunateb  -.208  i>erbon-years  of  cpnser\atk>ii  woflv  \3lued  at  $20  million 
During  this  program  ^ear.  28  percent  of  the  enrollees  were  women  and  17 
percent  of  the  enrollees  were  minorities.  For  each 'dollar  inve^ed  in  the  SCSEP, 
an  estimated  $1.38  worth  of  conservation  work  was  accomplished. 

Our  July  1.  1980  through  Jjme  30.  1981,  interagency  agreement  (for  fiscal  year 
1980^  with  the  Labu^Sapartmfefirr provided  funding  of.$15.4  million  which  main- 
tained the  program  at  the  Ijrevious  year's  level.  We  anticipate  serving  4,200  sen- 

*  lors.  we  expect  that  32  percent  will  be  women  and  19  percent  will  be  minorities 
These  senior  wurivcrs  should  accomplish  2,250  person-years  of  conservation  work 
v'alued  at  more  than  $21.2  njillion  Fo;-  each  dollar  invested  in  the  program,  we 
anticipate  reaping  $1.38  worth  of  conservation  work. 

Economics  and  Statistics  Service  - 

The  Economic  Development  Division,  Economics  a'hd  Statistics  Service,  for 
scleral  years  has  had  at  least  one  .sfudj  that  considered  the  eldedy  directly. 
Several  studies  (those  with  relevant  age  categories  as  a  set  of  variables)  involved 
consideration  of  age.  along  with  other  variables.  Direct  consideration  has  in 
yolved  maiiTly  the  following  individuals  and  reports :     .  *  ^ 

E.  Grant  Youmans.  Ph.  EDD,  ESCS,  USDA.  Stationed  at  University  of 
Kentucky.  Retired  ll^S, 

E.  Grant  Youmans  and  Donald  K.  Larson.  "Health  Status  and  Xee<la.  A  Study 
of  Older  People  in  PoSfell  Cotijity.  K> Dept.  of  Soc..  T'riiv  of  Kentucky,  coop- 
erating with  EDD.  ipSCS.  USDA.  AprU'1977.  ^  • 
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'  l07\?,[ri07-^ro5!"''"  -NeSJls  and^en-ices,"  Yearbotk  of  Agriculture/ 

'Mary  .lo  Gnu.steiia  Schiieider.-.l'h.  D.  Employed. bv  Ciiiversitv  of  Arknn«,«  . 

and  working  ft-.tli  Heriml  I..  Green,  I'h.  D.  EDD- ESCS  rsB^-        ^'^''""^s  , 
r).)}-le  Kntts  Mary  Jo  Scl.neider,  et  al.  -l-rograms  for  the  Aged  in  Western 

Arkansas.  A  Cost  A«al,.sis  "  Ark.  Agr.  Ex^..  Sta.  cooperating  with  We' er" 
M  h  n"  ESCS.  rSDA,  BuK  847.  Sep  ember  1080 

M  ,hell,.  DavH  Fryar.  .Mar,  Jo  Schneider,  and  Donald  E.  Voth  ••Thrim.mct 

/.u  T       '  °'  '^''I'^^'y  Arkausans."  Ark  Agr 

,n  T,n?r,',"">.  ^^SCS-  l-'SD^.-Bul.  839,  October  JOTO  - 

.  Ann     ippm.  ,>flar,  Jo  (innstei.d-Sclnii.ido:-.  and  Horrn.l  L  Green  'iToblpnis 
Sron  iik'''A'f  "^S'XX'se  Among  the  Elderly:  Fort  Smuk  and 

•V''-   Ark  jAgr  Exp.  Sta.  cooperating  with  EDD,  e6s,  USDA,  Bnl.  8^. 

^f'i'fT         ^^'J}         Evaluation  of  Congregate  Meal  Programs' and  Health 

.°.^,?SaSr£SB-:,''S.infe^''-"  ^"  . 

Ark  Ark  A«r.  Exp  stu,  co.iT<?ratiyg  u.th  EDJ).  KUS.-rsDA.  Bnl  m  JuneTi  Ts' 
Ha'iirir^'l^^^^^^d'loJ^:  ^'^^-^^^^  ^•""-■e-l      ^-nivc^^slty  6f  ^'e;;" 

Nelson  LeUlO  and  ^,,11  A.  Derr.  •TouiMuiiitv  Service  ('onvenieiice  and 
*  WM^ri^"  '1  ^^*«»"»etro  Areas  of  the  Northeas     J  of  the 

Norlhea.steru  AKr.Couu..  VI,  April-1980,pi).67-80.  .   '  J-  01  me 

v«\;f/'''"\"'x^"-'-t*^^       -Connmniity  Services  for  Older  People  in- the  Rural 

•ur:.a,ov;^^  ^^^^^     ^;""'--n  v.:  ^o^x 

, "1- ."Klderly  Households  in  the  Nonwetropolitan  XoVth- 
E^n  "4'/,  ^''"^f"'^'^  ^^•it"  Community  Services."  New  Hampshire  Agr 

Bui  (HO,  March  1977  <^ooPeratiufe  with  EDD,  EgCS,  TJSDA,  Re&- 

^hiip'""vi;v"»-''  """"^^Jio'"  I"<^o"ie  Status  of  tlle^:rderly  in  New  Hamp- 

&Fim  vn"'ns-nr,i^'''«^^'Poo^'"  -  U'"^'-  ^ew  lSn>p*ire.  cooperating 
with  hDU.  KR&.  U!>DA.  Re.s.  Rpt.  23,  ApriU972  i  b 

'  r<;m,'''rv,^«"r\''-''^-"";'v'^''^''  ^-^^y-  New  Halnpshire  Older  Poo,." 

(OOP  KM  sor  I  nn-  of  New.  Hamp.shire,  Ext.  Cir.  398,  June  1969 

Robert  A  Hy  un.  .  Nelson  LeRay.  and  Oharles  0.  Crawfm-d.  -Older  American-  " 
l  olLselmlds  and   Their  Housing  1975.  A  Metro-Nonmetro  Comparison/'  New 

"?s  T'in;  ^^'^''^,l'';.,^''''"-  °^  H'o^P^hire,  cooperating  with  EDD. 
K^Ch,  I  sDA.  AK  .-nid  R^  H(i.  .lainarv  1!)80.  ^ 

Nelson  LeRay,  et  aU  "The  Oldff  Population  of  New  Hampshire."  a\ew  HamD- 

f^^:^e.S^.'^£'^ii' 

••Thf  Rnr?r'^ii2"f'''»h°-  H  ^'"'y-        Elinor  M.  Caravella. 

„       Rural  Elderly  in  tjie  t'nited  States  and  .the  Northeasf:  A  Statistical 

•or:'ju,;\r8rrp'i'^'i  ""-^"^  ^^-^  = 

Ef;rSs.":s';u'.'l>;;'-nTi^S^^^^^  -^-'^ 

.Nina  (Wn.sgow.  M.A..  EDI).  ESS.  USDA.  • 

Andrew  J  Sofranljo,  Frederick  C.  Fliegel,  and  Nina  Glasgow.  "Older  Hrhab 
MiKnints  In  Rural  Settings  Problems  and.Prospects."  Internafl  J.  of  Agil  g  and" 
Human  Dev.  (forthcoming  1981)..  i,.v>,iii*,  anu 

..  '^''"ii  p'"-^KO"'  ■■The  Older  Meiropolitan  Origin  Migrant  a.s  a  Factor  in  Rural 
Population  Growth."  Rebirth  of  Rul-al'America  :  RuraT  Migration  in  the  Mi.lwest. 
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Sd.  Andrew  J.  Sofranko  and  Jamed  D.  WiHiams.  Ames,  Iowa,  North  Central  Reg.  * 
Ctr.  forRur.  Dev.,  Iowa  State  Univ.  1980^ Dp.  153-169. 
Donald  K.  Larson,  Ph.  D.,  BDD,  ESS,  USDA. 

Donald  K.  Larson.  "Elderly  Americans .  Emerging  Economic  Issues,"  Proceed- 
ings of  Science  and  Aging,  1976.  '  ^ 

Denald  K.  Larson.  "Rural  Elderly:  Needs,  Problems,.Satisfactions,"  HuratDe.* 
velopment  Perspectives,  No.  1,  November  1978,  pp.  21-22. 

For  coauthored  reports,  see  Youmaii's  publicatioi\  list. 

RUBAL  ElECTBIFI CATION  Administbation  (REA) 

REA-fin  a  need  ^electric  and  telephone  s^st^mij  must  provide  service  to  all  resi-^ 
dents  of  the  areas  they  serva  Upon  request  REA  does  provide  the  REA.borrowers 
with  information  about  Federal  financing  and  technical  assistance  available  to 
help  the  elderly.  *  '  ^  ,  ' 

The  most  recent  conimunity  development  survey  reveals  that  a  number  of  the 
Sectric  and  telephone  systems  whicji  are  financed  by  REA  are  working  with  other 
community  leaders  on  various  projects  for  the  elderly^  i.e.,  housing,  medical,  trans- 
^rtation,  and  food  distribution. 

Although  REA  does  not  have  the  exact  number,  many  elderly  citizens  a^e  re- 
ceiving home  energy  audits  and  other  assistance  from  the  electric  cooperative  tc 
help  save  energy.  .  ^  '  ' 

Fabmebs  Home  Administbation  (FmHA) 

\,  SECTIONS  fift2  AND  B04  BUBAL' HOUSING  LOANS  * 

Section  604  rural  housing  loans  are  available  to  qualified  low-inqome  applicants 
to  make  basic  repairs  necessary  to  remove  health  and  safety  hazards.  Thlii  In- 
cludes such  items  as  roof%*pair,  storm  windows,  and  doors,  insulation,  water 
syatems,  and  waste  disposaljsystems.  The  maximum  loan  is  $7,500  and  the  interest 
rate  is  1  perc^t.  For  the  fiscal  year  1980,  $24  million  is  available  for  504  loans. 
For  elderly  applicants  who  do  not  have  repayment  ability  for  a  l^percent  loan, 
grant  funds  may  be  available  for  necessary  improvements ,  $24  million  is  avail- 
able in  ^scal  year  1980  for  the  grai^t  program.  This  compares  with  $19  million 
available  in  1979. 

Elderly  applicants  may  also  be  assisted  under  the,  section  502  loan  pr<]5gram. 
Such  lo^ns  are  available  to  build,  purchase,  or  rehabilitate  modest  homes  that  are 
adequate  to-flt  the  needs  of  the  applicant.  The  interest  rate  on  section  502  loans 
is  currently  13  percent,  with  a'  maximum  repayment  period  of  33  years.  For  low- 
income  applicants,  reduced  interest  rates  are  available  to  as  low  as  1  percent 
depending  on  income,  number  of  people  in  the  household,  amount  of  loan  in- 
stallment, real  estate  taxeaf  and  property  insurance.  Seventy -tw^  percent  of 
$3,080  billion  available  for/feection  502  loans  in  fiscal  year  1950  Is  allocated  to 
applicants  who  will  qualify  foif  the  reduced  interest  rates.  V   ,  ^ 

Farmers  Home  Administration  regulations  are  curr.ently  in  process  of  revision 
to  clarify  the  provision  to  allow  for  adequate  space  to  incite  elderly  family  mem-  ^ 
bers,  snch  as  parents  or  grandparents,  as  a  part  of  the  household.     "  ^ 

,    '         "  2.  SECTION  816  BUBAL  RENTAL  HOUSING 

'  RuToX  RenXpX  Bfiu^tsg     '  *       *  ^ ' 

?rhe,  section  515  rural  rental  housing  program  provided  approximately  31,000 
units^for  $868  million  in  |pan  obligation  during  fiscal  year  1980.  Of  this  amount, 
it  is  estimated  that  30  t^rcent  was  expended* to  house  the  elderly.  Slany  of  these 
units  were  subsidized  with  FmHA  rental  assistance  or  by  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (Hl^P),  section  ^  assistance  payments.  .4?  of  this  writ- 
ing, FmHA  has  pot  confpleted  its  program  evaluation  relative,  to  assistance  im 
pact.  Thetflore,  the  figures  given  are  solely  estimates  and  shoiild  be  considered 
as  such.  Under  these  programs,  loljv-lncome  elderly  households  pay  up  to  25 
percent  of  their  adJustK4,incoijie  for  nousing,  including  utHTties.  If  their  adjusted 
income  is  too  low  for  thi^m  to  pay  the  established  rent,  these  subsidies  make  np 
the  difference.     *  , 
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For  fiscal  year  1981,  FmEA  has  budgeted  $918  miUiou  for  rural  rental  housing 
Coupled  with  an  additional  :^403  mllUon  for  rental  absi&ti.nce.  FmHA  also  expects 
tip  receive  from  HUD  10,0OC  uuits  of  section  8  set-aside  funds  to  be  used  with  the 
rental  housing  program. 

*lhe  FmHA  State  Directors  will  be  working  on  a.  $ta\e-by- State  bjisis  wit^ 
their  HLD  counterparts  to  determine  the  ratio  of  elilerl>  auits  to  family  and  large 
family  units  to  be  subsidized^  by  se^ctlon  8  assistance. 


Farmers  Home  has  authority  under  the  sectioi!  515  rural  rental  housing  pro- 
gram  to  build  congregate  using  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  Congregate 
hou&ing  ij,  an  alternative  for  the  elderly  who  need  an  assisted  residential  living 
environment.  It  offers  the  functionally  impaired  or  socially  deprived  but  not  ill 
elderb  residential  accommodations  >\ ith^supp^tlug  services  to  {^ssist^lhcm  in 
niaiiitaiiiiag,  or  returning  to  independent  or  semi-indep^hdent  lifestyles  to  pre* 
vent  premature  or  miuecessm7>  InStitutioiiali^tion  aa  they  grow  older.  The  regii- 
lations  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  following. mandatory  services.  M^als, 
personal  pare  and  housekeeping  services,  tranijportatlon,*  iind  social  and  recrea- 
tional activities.  I^velopers  who  apply  to  Farmers  Home  for  loans  to  build  con 
gregate  facilities  must  demonstrate  their  ability  to  prcUde  these  minimum 
services.  In  most  Instances,  developers  are  coordinatinj^  with  social  service* 
agencies  to  obtain  support  in  the  provision  of  services. 

The  congregate  housing  for  the  elderly  and  handl(f^pped  program  has  been 
launched  through  a  joint  demonstration  effort  with  the  Administration  on  Aging 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Huui^an  Services  (HHS).  Farmers  Home  set 
aside  $12  million  for  the  constniction  of  a  congregate  facility  In  each  of  the  10 
HHS  regions  and  tw  o  Indian  reserv  atlons^and  the  Administration  on  Aging  pro- 
vided up  to  $85,000  i>er  facllltj  for  the  support  services  named  In  the  regulations. 
Sites  were  chosen  based  on  the  percentage  of  persons "60  ^earrs  of  age  and  older, 
Income  factors,  and  poor  housing  conditions.  Housing  will  be  constrUctv.i  In  Port 
Gibson,  Mls^.,  Mayvllle,  N.Y.,  Baldwin,  Mlch.,^nancock,  Va.,  T^ruth  or  Conse- 
quence?. X.  Mex.,  Lamonl,  Iowa,  Wagner,  S.  DakT Beaumont,  Callf^  B{iker,  Oreg., 
Carroll  County,  N.H.,  7?urtle  Mountain  Tribe  In  North  Dakota,  and  White  Earth 
Trite  In  Minnesota.  Funding  from  the  Admlnlstrg^on  on  Aging  for  services  will 
be  available  each  year  of  the  3-year  demonstratlpn  period  after  which  the  appro- 
priate area  agencies  on  aging  hav  e  made  commitments,  to  contihue  th.e  established . 
services. 

Farmers  Home  and  the  Administration  on  Aging  have  received  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  Intern  agonal  Center  for  Social  Ger^tology  ( ICSG )  thr>ough  train- 
ing aftd  consultation  to  national  and  field  office  staffs.  Farmers  Home  has  funded 
ICSG  to  evaluate  the  project  through  a  subcontract  to  the  American  Institute  for 
Research.  The  Administration  on /Aging  has  provided  funds  for  ongoing  technical 
assistance  to  the  proiects  over  the  demonstration  period. 

States  subh  a^  'V^^st  Virginia  and  Missouri  have  begun  to  replicate  the  demon- 
stration effort  through  cooperative  activities  between  social  services  agencies, 
FmHA  State  offices,  and  the  developers.  ^  > 


'  An  interagency  agreej^ent  was  signed  by  Alex  Mercure,  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Small  Community  and  Rural  Development,  U.S.  Department  of 
Aijrlculture  on  Augtist  1, 1980,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  rural  mlnlconfer- 
ences  In  connection  with  the  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  The  purpose 
of  the  agreement  was  to  provide  for  the  orderly  transfer  of  funds  ta.the  U.S.  De- 
partmenWLabor,  Employment  and  Training  Administration,  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  conouctlng  of  six  rural  mlnlconferences.  *  '  ' 

National  Green  Thumb.  Inc..  a  title  V  Older  Americans  Act  contractor  with 
the  Employment  and  Training  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Lal/or, 
wfts  designated  by  Jerome  Waldle,  Executive  Director  of  the  1981  WhiJe  • 
Ho\ise  Conference  on  Aging,  as  the  convener  for  one  or  more  rural  pre-Whlte 
House  Conference  "mlnlconferences"  for  the  rural  aging,  "fhe*  conferehces  were 
held  in  Owensboro,  Ky ;  East  E[artford,  Conn.,  Jacksonville,  Fla!,  Sioux  .Falls. 
S.  Dak.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  and  Saotomento.  Calif.  These  conferences  Iq- 
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volved  older,  rural  citissens  in  m^Ingful  discussions  of  their  problems  and 
concerns,  and  to  enable  ^  these  individuals  to  contribute  policy  and  program 
recommendations  for  consideration  in  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging.  The  reports  of  the  miniconferences  ^ill  be  submitted  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  Committee  in  Washington,  D,C„  as  well  as  to  the  members 
of  the  technical  committees  which  will  be  developing  position  papers  on  the 
issues  to  be  discussed  at  the  1981  Conference,  In  .addition,  the  White  House 
Conference  Committee  will  provide  A  copy  of  the  rural  report  tu  the  Conference 
delegates  in  order  to  stimulate  an  awareness  of  rural  concerns  prior  tu  their 
meeting. 

The  miniconferences  were  funded  by  six  Federal  agencies.  The  following 
Federal  agencies  provided  fun.ds  to  support  {he  mitiiconferejicev,  and  the  specific 
amounts  by  each  are  as  follows : 

Appalachian  Kegional  Commiasion___,-  1   $5,000 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Health  Care  Financing 

Administration   [   15^  OOO 

Department    of   Health    and    Human    Services,    Health  Servic^ 

Administration   15,000 

Department  _of  Housing  and  Urbap  Development    JJi  20,000 

U.3.  Department  of  Labor.  1  ^  ...^  I.ZI  40,000 

U.S.  Department  of  AgricuHure->  1  *^,000 

Total  -  _J  1-  135,000  ' 

Repbrt  of  the  ^aiional  Strategy  Conference 

A  national  strategy!  conference  on-  improving  service  delivery  to  the  rural 
elderly  was  held  In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  January  28  to  February  2,  1979.  This^ 
week-long  coaiference  was  funded  by  FmHA'*and  coconvened  by  the  Iowa  Lakes 
Area  Agency  on  Aging  and  the  National  Association  of  Area  Agencies  on  Aging 
J^s  Priffflry  ^ob^ectiye  was  to  "identify  not  less  than  50  persons  with  exper- 
tiseto  the  various  areas  of  rural  service  deUvery  and  to  bring  these  individuals 
together  for  an  extended  period  J:o  develop  a  strategy  and  working  plan  for 
^improving service  delivery  mechanisms." 

The  conference  attendance  was  li"feited  to  one  delegate  and  one  alternate* 
from  each  State,  plus  represeritatives  of  Federal  agencies  and  national  asso- 
eiatlons.  More  than  118  persons  participated  at  some  point  during  cthe  week 

Pr^ntly,  FmHA  is  distributing  the  report  of  the  national  strategy  conference 
which  summarizes  the  problems  that  were  discussed  at  the  Des  Moines  con-, 
ference  and  the  primarv  strategies  that  were  developed.  It  is  organized  around 
theseven  fund^fnental  Subject  areas— transportation,  health,  housing,  nutrition, 
ou*each.  iuoome/employment,  and  management/administration  that  -were 
Tiighlighted  in-^the  conference  agenda.  .     ,  ' 

The  report  of  the  national  strategy  conference  will  be  distributed  to  the  1981 
White  House  Conference  Relegates  and  State  coordinators  for  conside^atio^  and 
deliberation.  In  addition,  copies  of  the  report  are  being  distributed  to  Administra- 
^tion  on  Aging,  net  work  and  the  participating  organization  of  the  conference. 

Communifp  Facilities  Loan  Divialon^Loan  Payments  That  Impact  on  thb  Elderly 

Oommnnity  facility  loans  are  made  to  public  entities  and  nonprofit  corporations 
in  rural  areas  and  towns \iot  to  exceed  10,000  people. 

These  loans  are  made  to  construct,  enlarge,  or  improve  hospitals,  clinics, 
nursing  homes,  community  buildings,  fire  stations,  or  other  community  facilines 
that  provide  essential  service  to  rural  residents  and  to  pay  necessary  costs 
connected  with  such  facilities. 

Ix>ans  are  made  at  5  percent  and  may  be  amortized  up  to  40  years. 
Nursing  Homes  '  '\ 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  approximately  23  loans  were  obligated  for  nursing  homes 
for  some  $24  million.  These  loans  were  in  approximately  15  to  20  States.  Nursing 
*^?°^^M!_^^tly  impact  on  the  elderly  in  that  they  a^re  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
th^aged."^  -        ^  ^  ^  ^  , 
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Hospitals 

Approximately  (JO  loans  wer^  made  in  fiscal  year  1980  for  hospitals.  This 
aniounts^o  approximately  $70  million,  and  represents  loans  in  almost  30  States. 
Health  Clinics  ^  * 

Ouriiig  fiscal  y^ar  11>80,  102  loans  were  made  for  health  clinics.  Tliese  clinics 
uvn»  either  for  medical  or  dental  services.. The  amount  of  funds  loaned  amounted 
to  $;i7  million  Of  the  102  health  clinics,  83  were  made  under  a  jSint  a^^ment 
uith  the  LVpartment  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS).  Tliese , clinks  are 
Inrated  in^niral  communities  that  are  luedicalb  underserved.  The  HHS  irrants 
covor  only  oi>erariug  expenses  of  j-ural  health  care  projects,  while  B^i HA  loans 
cover  the  co^t  of  construction,  enlarging,  extending,  or  otherwise  improving  and 
equipping  of  community  nonprofit  health  facilities.  • 
Miscellaneous  I^ojects 

Miscellaneous  projects  include  those  facilities  such  as  medical  rehabilitation 
^  Taw^^^i^'''"?^''^"^^'''''  vocational  rehabilitation  centers.  During  fiscal 
year  li>80,  26  such  loans  were  made  for  approximately  $7  million. 

Interagency  Agreement 

In  the^Sh^jk-of  Missouri,  PmHA  and  the  Missouri  Division  of  Ajnng  have  ^ 
en  ered  into  ^  agreement  which  encourages  and  fosters  coordinated  efforts 
between  the  two  ag^>ncies  to  provide  better  service  to  the  elderly  in  this  State 

The  Objectives  of  this  agreement  are:  (1)  ^Development  oYa  ^ 
comprehensive  delivery  of  services  to  the  elderly,  located  in  a  rural  area."  (2)  ' 
Jomt  initiatives  and  coordinated  efforts  to  develop  better  coordinated  services 
and  more  Innova^tive  programs  to  meet  the  neejds  of  rural  elderly  *' 
^^  «  ^^J^^^^^^  between.one  of  the  regional  agencies  on  aging  and 

KmHA  district  office  n  Missouri.  Such  efforts  are  also  carried  out  in  most  other 
states  on  a  less  formal  basis. 


I  ■ 
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RURAL  HOUSING  SEC.  502  SENIOR  CITIZENS,  EMERGENCY,  AND  SELF-Ha?  iOANS  OBLIGATEf^  FISCAL  YEAR  1980  THROUGH  SEPT.  30,  1980 


Senior  citizens  loans 


Emergency  loans 


Self*help  loans 


InlUal 


Subsequent 


IniUal 


Sutuequent 


Initial 


Subsequent 


Sute 


tftimbv      Amount  *  Number    .  Amoiftit  »  '  Number      i^mount  "Number 


Amount 


Number      Arfiount      Number  Amount 


23,6^C 


totlh..-..   858 

Alabama...'.   59  1,47'4,836 

AUika   0  0 

Ariiont   7  228,500 

Arkansas  :   65  1,526,370 

CaJIfwnIa   30  1,088,250 

Colorado   9  262,830 

Connecticut  -   Z  WJXO 

Celaware   0  0 

FloriiJa   21  667,800 

Georiia   8  158,910 

Hawaii  >   28  1,254,120 

Idaho.:  ^   5  182,470 

Illinois.. ....Z                                -\   1  27,400' 

Indiant                                      ^    3  80,250 

Iowa                                         ^   21  667^130 

Kansas   4  48.400 

KentBckik......   28  798,270 

Louisiana.  ,   45  1,460,200 

Maine   1  3,230^ 

Maryland.   1  ^  40,000 

'MassKhusetti   2  33,900 

MlcWtinr.   5  150,030 

wrnnesota   .1  30,500 

Mississippi   150  4,070,480 

Missouri.   -83  549,220 


351  2,202,130 


465,330 


Id" 


1 


,  59,110 
^.  0 
41,420 
124,530- 
112,660 
3,500 
0 
0 

22,800 
78,960 
0 

20,500 
28,770 
16,250^ 
55, 100^ 

4,310  A 
52,040  ' 
19,710 
19,550 

1.870  I 
0 

79,240 
23,350 
174,000 
54,650 


0 
0 
0 
0 

'I 

0 
0 
0 

0  « 

8 

268,880 
,0 
0 

'0. 
0 
0 


0  • 
i\)oo- 

.000: 
1,000. 


z 

5,250 

i,a22 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

217 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

•  I 

*  109 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0' 

0 

•  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0 

t  0 

12 

0 

/  0 

7 

0 

'  0 

52 

1 

4,500 

11 

36,791,500 


191 


17 
0 
7 
11 
31 
13 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 
4 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
8 
10 
2 


1,581.190 


27. 91 J 

22,130 
12,680 
987,840 
39.Q2(^ 
0 
0 

5,130 
593 
0 

8,800 
1,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 

2.540 
13.480 
18,350 

3,600 


Montana  -  

libraska.-tfCt  

Nwada.. - 

New  Hampshire./.  

NewJeriey  • — 

New  Mexico....,  

New  York  

North  Cardinar  

North  Dakota  r  

Ohio...  -  T  - 

Oklahoma...^  "" 

Orefon  -•• 

Pennsylvania  

Rhodeljland  

South  Carolina  

Sooth  DakoU.:  .>-...-.- 

Tennessee  ........... 

Teas  --  

Utah  '  

Vermont  ----- 

Vir|tnia.-j^  --•  — 

Washington  -  

West  Virginia  -  -  

Wisconsin  --  

Wyoming  

Puerto  Rico  •:  .:.:--V-  ^ 

Virgin  Islands  -  ^" 

Western  PKific  Territory....  ^  


9.150 
108.920 
0 

;o 

29,000 
210.610 
0 

732, 180 
,20,350 
194,700 
5i3,820 
515.880 
6, 400 
0 

746,340 

2.500 
832,710 
•2,267.410 
123.500 
0 

1.124,010 
^  188,460 
785,310 
53, 430 
457,900 
\    72, 910 
'  10,000 
59,500 


I 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
15 
21 

1 

1 

29 

11 

X 
3 

11 
2 

11 
8 
1 
0 

32 
7 

10 
3 
2 
0 
12 
0 


2, 200 
3,000 

0 

0 

^  0 
8,000 

106,21.0 

429, 700 
5,600 
2,300 

140,610 

125,810 
1.200 
14,090^ 
43,980 
16,400 
34, 050 
44,360 
17,500 
0 

190,670 
Ul,370 
73,690 
15,940 
15, 570 
0 

107, 570 
0 


0' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

'  0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

.  1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
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.  0 

0 

^  *  0 

0* 

0' 

0 

*o. 

0 

0 

0 

0  ^ 

0  ^ 

0 

0  ^ 
^  0 

0  \ 

5 

0 

A 

r  .0 

43 

^  0 

/o 

'  0 

0 

/  0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

44,000 

0 

0 

77 

0 

0 

0 

21< 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

n 
u 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

n 

u 

0 

59  . 

0 

0 

0 

3  ^ 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0  * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

950 

1 

750 

7 

0 

0 

0  • 

79 

0 

,  0 

0 

0 

38,500 

0 

57 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0  S 

0  0  -  ' 

,  1,264,000  1     ^  «>.~0 

>  1,256,3(5  6  11.250  ; 

633,860  7  <   •  '  1M^90 

a  0  *  0 

1  856  340  28  *  .  98.790 

'iSslX  12  127.130 

172,300  -    0  0 

/  "        0  '  1 

2,122,350  2  35.570  ^ 

'  '  24.81  , 

r  225,100  ^     9  30.M0 

♦  2,846,000  "       7  19,300 

2.332.410.  3  ^  26.500 

39.200  '  0  ,      .  S 

^  S  o 

0  0  0 
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RURAL  HOUSING  SEC,  504  GRANTS  OBUGATED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  1980 


Run!  housing  sec  504  grints 


V  Total- 

Stits  I  mount 

 ^ — 

U^.totaU  23,999,990 

AUbam»   .  692,860 

AUska   33,170 

Arizona  ^  ...  256,390 

ArkanMJ  i   670,240 

Cihfornja....^   709,480 

Colorado   225, 480 

Connecticut   79,240 

Delaware   140,930 

Florida   657,560 

Georg  la  ...... . . . . ...  899, 270 

Hawaii  .-.  ......t...  137,610 

Idaho   15a  210 

lllmoi?  .>..........  776, 010 

Indiana...........   396,260 

Iowa-?   403,160 

Kansas.   .  295, 730 

Kentucky   873, 

Louisiana  

•  Maine   4a 

5^  Maryland  \   523;650 

Maisachusettj   233, 080 

Michigan  -  583,230 

Minnesota   331,130 

MiMtuippi   1,072.860 

Mlwoun.....   788.590 

Montana   85,600 

Nebrdika   228,850 

Nevada  ^  .-.  .-.  74,350 

Niw  Hampshire...!...   145, 120 

New  Jersey   267,980 

New  M exico   496, 130 

New  York  .V........  .  551,810 

North  Carolina               .V. . ......  902, 320 

North  Dakota  .x^...   253,  170 

Ohio  S:rfr.  1...  632,830 

Oklahoma   517,170 

.   Oregon  -   418,980 

Pennsylvania  .-...*....  868, 160 

Rhode  Island   80,370 

South  Carolina   513,170 

South  Dakota   181, 120 

Tennessee   681, 450 

Texas   1,  193,740 

Utah  .:.   96,150 

Ver  mon  t   247, 630  * 

Virginia   504, 590 

Washington...   302,340 

WeJt  Virginia   466,480 

Wisconsin   516,860 

Wyoming.  /   60,300 

Puerto  Rico   1, 314, 220 

Virgin  Islands   17,210 

»    West  Picific  Territory  V......  215, 560 


Initial 


S<;bsequent 


Number 


Amount 


Ndpt>er 


Amount 


8,013  23,301,350« 


576 


302 
8 

56 
310 
171 
67 
19 
32 
180 
231 
64 
55 
325 
136 

?n 

286 
279 
142 
139 
69 
199 

n 

626 
406 
22 
97 
22 
44 
83 
121 
197 
279 
70 
-147 
,  198 
123 
237 
19 
147 
67 
185 
370 
44 
59 
124 
69 
180 
134 
19 
336 
4 

54 


662,880 

33, 170 
252,360 
644,530 
687,260 
214,360 

77,840 
140,930 
651,050 
876, 010 
•  133,900 
150,210 
725,310 
379,540 
381,440 
292,810  ' 
860,860 
'  801^360 
404,390 
504,430- 
221,890 
562,090 
326.860 
1, 019, 090 
'  747,860 

83,660 
22^630 

71,580, 
130,680 
255,320 
490,440 
528,430 
V  876, 540 
249,090 
611,680 
502,630 
394,820 
846.820 

72,680 
501, 120 
179, 0^0 
680,520 
1)180,220 

94, 310 
242,620 
503,990 
293,420 
449,860 
493,650 

60,300 
1,302,120 

17,210. 
215,560 


24 

0 
1 

26 
24 
9 
1 
0 

,  7 
21 
3 
0 

>  42 
11 
23 
2 
8 
7 
15 
13 
7 

17 
3 

45 
"  38 
2 
9 
2 
9 
11 
5 

20 
20 
5. 
16' 
11 
21 
16 


2 
4 
'  1 
.8 
16 
15 
0 
8 
0 
0 


698,640  . 


29,980 
0 

4,030 
25,710 
22, 220 
11, 120 

1,400 
•0 

6,510 
23,260 

3,710 
0 

50,700 
16,720 
21,720 

2,920 
12,180 
10, 760 
20,640 
19,220 
11, 190 
21, 140 

4,270 
53,770 
40,730 
K  1,940 

8,220 

2,770 
14,440  . 
12,660 

5,690 
23,380 
25,780 

4,080 
21,150 
14, 540 
24,160 
21,340 

7,690 
12,050 

2,100 
930 
13,520 

1,840 
«  5,010 
600 

8,^920 
16,620 
23,210" 
0 

.  42, 100 
0 
0 


Food  and  Nutrition  Sehvice 

The  most  recent  tabulated  .data  indicates  that  at  least  1,350  mUli%  elderly 
persons  (age  66  and  older)  are  participating  in  the  food  stamp  program.  This 
figure  is  from  November  1979.  It  is  expected  that  participation  by  the  elderly 
has  increased  since  then,  bu^«8tudie^to  confirm  this  or  indicate  the  extent  of 
the  increase  are  still  in  progress.  Participation  by  the  elderly  has  been  increasing 
substantially  since  January  1979,  when  the  foO<\  stamp  pur<;hase  requirement 
was  removed.  Studies  done  since  the  elimination  of  the  purchase  requirement 
show,  that  participation  bjf  households  headed, by  the  elderly  increased  by  32 
percent  from  Febrt^  l&78,to  April  1970,  while  that  of  nonelderly  households 
hicreased  by  ll  percent 

It  is  estimated  that  elderly  persons  received  dbout  ^7, million  in  food  stamp 
benefits  In  fiscal  year  1960.  This  represents  5.0  i)€rcent'  of  the  total  amount  ^ 
spent  for  benefits,  approximately  $8.69  billion.  The  average  food  stamp  allot-  \^ 
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uient  per  pereon.  .per  month,  was  $54.11  as  of  September  1980.  We  do  not  have 
current  figur^  for  the  average  allotment  which  elderly  persons  or. households 
receive. 

\V'e  estimate  that  bome  3.2  uiilUon  elderly  are  eligible  to  receive  food,  stamps. 
This  rough  estimate  is  actually  the  number  of  elderly  who  were  below  the  pover- 
ty line  in  il>78  given  in  the  U.S.  Censds  Bureau  docuiuent,* "Characteristics 
of  the; Population  Below  Poverty  Level,  1978"  (published  June  1980). .This  num- 
ber should  l)e  viewed  cautiously  for  sevferffl  reasons,  t^rst,  it  is  based  on  1978 
data  Second,  the  Census  Ugure  does  not  count  assets  which  can  diMiualify  for 
fo<^d  stamiw,  applicants  othenvis^  eligible  by  Income,  Third,  it  does  not  subtract 
the  number  of  elderly  people  in  "SSI  cash-out  States,  who  are  categorically 
ineligible  for  food  stamps.  (SSI  cash-out  is  explained  later.) 

^'Las^=:-,oint^  elderl>  i)eri)0ns  whose  gross  inoonie  is  above  the  poverty  line  are 
Higible  for  food  stamps  because  certain  deductions  cifn  be  sdbtracted  from  their 
^W)ss  income  during  the  certification  process.  However,  3,2  milliomis  as'cood 
au'estiniateas  w&e-presently  have. 

Kspecially  in  recentVears,  Congress  and  food  stamp  program  administrators 
hav^  been  actively  encouraging  the  elderly  to  particii>ate  in  the  food  stamp 
program  IaiwU  passed  in  1977,  1979,;  and  1980,  contained  a  number  of  special 
provisions  aimed  at  easing  particiiwtion  for  elderly  persons  and  olTering  extra 
aid  to  households  containing  elderly  members,  *  . 

EASING  AP^ICATION  ^, 

,  States  must  provide  nut-of-offlce  interviews  for  elderly  households  who  cannot 
or  do  not  want  to  \isit  a  certification  oflSce,  Out-of-oflSce  interviewing  canj)e  done 
by  telephone  or  by  a  prearranged  honie  visit  by  an  eligibility  worker.  Applicants 
may  also  designate  an  aythorized  representative  to  be  interviewed  for  them 
to  obtain  their  food  stamp  coupons  and  to  shop  with  their  food  stamps.  Also' 
some  project  areas  arrange  trahsi)orta>tion  to  certification  and  issuance  offices 
as  part  of  their  outreach  program^. 

Elderly  persons  applying  for  or  reiTeiving  Supplemental  securitv  income  can 
apply  ff>r  food  stamps  at  their  Social  Security  office  instead  of  at  a  welfare  office. 
(All  persons  in  the  household  must  be  applying  for  or  receiving  »SSI  or  ^'be 
processed  at  an  SSA  officeW)  SSI/food  stamp  joint  processing  is  one  of  several* 
attempts  to  make  food  stamps  more  familiar,  acceptable,  and  available  to  the 
aged  by  coordinating  the  food  stamp  program  with  more  widely  used  elderly  aid 
pr?)granis  State  agencies  are  also  required  to  inform  SSI  and  social  security 
households  about  food  stamps.  This  has  most  often  been  done  through  enclosures 
sent  with  SSI  and  .social , security  checks  and  notices. 

^  SPECIAL  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA 

Elderly  households  can  have  twice  the  countal)le  a^sets  other  households  can 
before  heroniin^  ineligible  for  the  program.  Most  .households  are  permitted  $1  500 
.  In  resources .  a  household  of  two  or  more  persons  which  contains  at  least  one 
person  60  years  of  age  or  older,  however,  can  have  assets  up  to  $3,000  and  still  be 
eligible  for  fodSd  stamps.  ' 
*     Persons  60  years  ot  age  and  older  are  not  required  to  register'for  work 

Special  deductions  for  medical  and  shelter  costs  arp  available  for  elderly- 
people,  V 

^^lo'^^^  nonreimbursed  medical  expenses  of  a  person  60  or  older,  which  are 
over  .p,^  per  month  j^ext^nding  costs  for  special  diets),  may  be  deducted  from  a 
household  s  hicome.  (The  threshold  will  be  loxyered  to  $25  and  medical  expenses 
of  siK)uses  of  the  elderly  will  he  deductible  in  October  1981.)    * 

O))  Therrls  no  limit  placed  on  the  excess  ,shelter  dedu(*tion  which  elderlv 
households  may  claim  A  household  containing  someone  60  or  older  may  deduct 
all  costs  for  slr^lter.  w'hich  oxceed  50  percent  of  itjv  income  after  all  other  deduc- 
Hons  Other  food  stamp  households  may  clainr shelter  costs  over  50  percent  of  net 
income  which,  when  combined  with  dependent  care  costs,  do  not  exceed  $115. 

floiisehokls  consisting  entirely  of  elderly  i)ersons  with  very  stable  income  can  " 
he  certified- for  up  to  1  year :  the  normal  certification  period  is  3  months,  . 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  COUPON  USE 

Elderly  p^'rsons  hnd  their  spouses  can  nse  their  food  stamps  to  purchase  meals 
^t  congregate  eating  facilities.  Food  stamps  can  buy  meals  served  In  .senior  ' 
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citizens  centers,"  senior  citizen  occupied  apartment  buildings,  public  or  private^^ 
nonprofit  schools,  and  anj  other  public  or  private  nonptoflt  establishment  thkt 
feed:>  »eiiiur  citizens.  Food  stai^ips  maj  -also  be  used  for  meals  at  pri\ate  estab- 
lishments—Including approyid  restaurants — whicti  contract  to  seil  meals  to  the 
aged  at  "concessional  prices,"  ^ 

The  elderl>  cdn  use«food  stamps  to  buy  prepared  meab  delivere^Vto  their  homess 
by  meals  on  wheel s^knd  similat-organi zati on s.  ^  .       .  • 

^  SPECIAL  PBOGEA^IS  .  .  , 

\  * 

Two  projects  are  beln§ 'operated  in  conjunction  with  the  SSI  program  In  a 
number  of  sites  to  offer  special  aid  to  the  elderly  in  obtaining  nutritious  diets. 

Aa  S;5I  '  cash-out  '  program  has  been  running  in  a  few  States^since  1974.  If 
States  iiuaUf>  ^ind  desire,  the>  nmy  a  fixed  supplemental  aifiount  of  money 
to  all  SSI  checivs  instead  of  certifyjiig eligible  SSI  recipients  for  food  stamps. 
sJBy  law,  the  State  must  add  at  least  $10  per  month  for  single  and  two-person 
I^seholds  oat  of  its  own  funds,  $10  is  the  minimum  food  stamp  allotment  for  - 
thkse  households.  By  I'leceiving  aid, in  thi^^^ay,  elderlj  people  are  spared  prob; 
lems  imolved  in  certification  and  the  embarrassment  some  feel  in  using  food 
Stamps^^Cu^rentiy,  the  only  SSI  cash  out  States  are  Cahfornia,  Massachusetts, 
and  Wisconsin. 

A  demonstration  project,  the  S51^  elderly  cash-out  project,  is  now  operating 
In  seven 'State^  to  test  the  feasibility  aiW  effectiveness  of  another  method  of^'*^ 
cashing  out  fowl  stamps  for  the  elderly.  Household*  consisting  completely  of 
persona  65  years  uf  age  or  older,  or  persons  receiving  SSI  benefits  under  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  receive  a  check  equal  to  the  value  of  what  their 
food  stamp  al hutment  would  otherwise  be.  The  check  is  issued  by  the  State  or 
local  agency.  The  objecti\e  of  this  project^is  to  try  to  increase  the'  low  parti ci^ia- 
tion  of  the  elderly  by  removing  perceived  -i-p*^ticipation  barriers."  These  barrier.^ 
.  are  thought  to  Include  application  procedures  which  are  often  difficult  for  the 
elderly  or  disabled,  lack  of  transportation,  and  the  "welfare  stig'ma"  associated 
with  appljing  for  and  using  food  stamps.  The  effects  on  participation,  nutrition, 
and  administration  will  be  evaluated  to  see  if  SSI/elderly  cash-out  should  be 
Implemented  nationwide. 

The  demon stprtton  project  is  operating  in  the  following  locations;  Vermont 
(s^atewide)^c^\\  York  (one  county).  South  Carolina  ifour  counties),  Ohio 
(one  county),  Minnesota  (one  count>  )*Utah  (statewide,  Oregon  (two  regions; 
the^area  aground  Portland,  and  one  other  county),  Virginia  (one  county). 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 

VSDA's  substantial  involvement  in  nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly  funded 
under  the.  Older  Americans  Act  oM965  and  administered  by  DHHS,  began 
In  1974.  Since  that  time,  the  food  distribution  program  (FDP)  has  played  an 
important  role  in  pro\iding  USDA-donated  foods  to  the  nutrition  programs. 
Subsequent  public  laws  amending  the  Older  Americans  Act  hav^  al§o  altered 
XJSDA's  rule  and  responsibiHjS[es  in  providing  food  assistance.  These  amendments 
awl  their  impact  on  the  FDFare  listed,  in  chronological  order,  hs  follows: 

(1)  Public  Law  93-351,  amending  the  Older  Americans  Act,  was  enatted 
July  lli,  197-J,  This  legislation  set  the  minimum  level  of  donated  food  assistance 
to  the  nutrition  programs  authorized  under  title  VII  of  the  act  at  10  cents  per  *  / 
meal)  subject  to  annuaj  adjustments  for  increased  food  service  costs.  It  also 
required  LSDA  to  give  Special  emphasis  to  purchasing  high  protein  foods,  meats, 
and  meat  alternates.  *  " 

(2)  Public  Law  94-135,  enacted  N<ivember  27, 1975,  amended  the  act  to  exx>and 
.       the  food  donation  authority^  to  maintain  an  annually  programed  level  of  food 

as.sistanee  to  the  title  VII  programs  of  tiot  less  than  15  cents  per  meal  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30,  1976,  and  not  less  than  25  cents  per  meal 
,for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30,  1977.  Applying  the  annual  adjustment 
XoT  increased  food  costs,  this  resulted  jn  16Mj  cents  per  meal  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  ?7U  cents  tter  meal  for  fiscal  year  ^7.  This  legislation  ^irther  bfovided,  . 
in  any  case  in  which  a  State  ha^  phasW  out  its  commodity  ftliHtributlpn  facilities 
before  June  30,  1974,  such  State  may,  for  purposes  of  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  act,  elect  to  receive  cash  payments  in  lieu  of  donated  foods  ..|.  Kansas 
.  was  the  only  State  eligible  to  qualify  under  this  provision.  | 
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(3>  Pu|)lic  Law  95-(k  enacted  July  11,  ip77.  extentUMl'.the  option  for  Cash  paj- 
nfents  in  Ueu  of  donatel  foods  to  all  States  witliout  regard  to  the  termination  of 
State  food  distribntion  facihties  The  programed  level  of  assistance/  was  2^^ai  ^ 
cents  i)er-.menl  t\  fis^ul  year  ll>7S.  ^  ^''^ 

(4)  With  the  eSi^ctment  of  Public  LawiJ5-4T8,  October  18,  1978,  sQcM  service  ^ 
functions, and  the  title  VU  congregate  feeding  pr^rafn  NNere  integrated  under  an 
expanded  title  nrprogram.  In  addition  to  the  consolidation  of  be^'ices  under  " 
•this  title,  i'niphasis  wim  included  in  the  lau  to  provide  meal  deliNery  services  to  ' 
the  homebound  elderly  along  ^\ith  the  continuation  of  congregate  feeding.  Tliis 
la^v  also  called  for  the  eWablishment  under  a  new  title  VI,  of  nutrition  services- 
.  comparable  to  thos^rovWed  under  title  III,  for  older  Indians  tiiat  are  repre- 
sented by  organizations  of) n/liai^  tribes.  The  titles  VI  and  III  programs  provide 
for  both  congregate  and  fioine-<lehvered  nutrition  services  to  persons  aged  60 
or  older  and  their  spodfces.  Both  of  these  meallservices  are  eJtgible  for  food 
^onaiions-  or  t  ash  jn-lieiJ  pajiheiits  at  theneNv  leg\lated  levePof  30  cents  a  meal  ^ 
/foV  fiscal  years  1979,  IflSO,  and  yl981  as  adjusted  in  the  food^away-from-home  * 
series  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Based  on  fhis  adjustment,  food  dona- 
tions or  cash-in-lieu  payments  wjjre  provided  on  the  basis  qf  S^Va  cftnts  per  meal 
in  fiscal  year  1979  and  43  cents  her  meal  in  fiscal  y^ar  19S0.  In  fiscdl  year  1981  ^  • 
the  programed  level  of  assistance  is  47.25  cents  per  meal 

r,  • 

i  V 
FISCAL  YEAB  1080  STATISTICS* 

In  flsc&Kf ear  19fiO,  28  States  elected  to  receive  thek  entitlements  in  all  cash 
payments  Five  States  eU^-ted  donatetl  foods  only  and  23  States  chose  to  receive 
a  combinatipn  of  food  and  cash  This  amounted  to  approximately  ^  ^  million 
in  cash  payments  and  $14V>  million  in  donated  fyods  expended  for  fiscal  year  im. 
*-.o         ^  ^""^^^  ^^^^      ^^^^  were^provfUed  to  1^178  nutrition  programs  wfth 

*  ^^^^  '^enring  an  estimate  167(56  million  meals.  Of  this  number  of  meals 

163.23  million  meals,  or  97.4  percent,  were  elftible^for  XJSDA  food  assistance.  The 
remaining  2.6  percent  of  the  jneals  were  served  to  program  staff,  visitors  and. 
volunteers.  The  number  of  elderly  and  their  spouses  that  were  ^en'ed  through! 
this  program  in  1980  was  approximately  2.49  million  persons. 

In  addition  to  the  elderly  nutrition  program^  administered  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  t^SDA  fnakes  a  limited  variety  of  foods  obtained  through  price-/ 
support  activities  available  toj>ublic  or  private  charitable  institutions  which  mav  ( 
he  s(*rying  senior  citizens  .^ong  the  institutions  which  are  eligible  to  receive 

.  food  to  the  extent  of  th^  number  of  need.v  i)ersons  served  are  nursing  homes 
senior  citizens  centers,  and'meals-on-whe^ls  programs  not  participating  n*der 
K    .  «o  Americans  Act.  In  1980,  charttable  institutions  received  and  seWeit 
about  J58.3  millibn  of  commodities  to  oVer  7,400  insUtufions  which  served  an , 
estimated  888,000  needy  persons.  /  ,  / 

Office  9F  Equal/6i'portunity  (QEX))  '  i. 

Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  (0E(/)  provides  leadership  Vnd  directiJh  to  as- 
mire  equ^  toortunity  [n  TSPA  proj^ams  and'fR»tivi|;ie8.  A^rt  of  this  function. 

t^.A'^^^  com^iance  status  of  the  various  USP^  agencies 

whi«i  adtolnfeter  federalHf  assisted  and  direct  assistance  progrftms  and  activities. 
F!f   rir  monitors  agency  compliaimA  witli  the  requirMiients  of  title  VI  * 

k'.m.  Va^  ''^''^  ""^^^       ^^^e''  ^^^ral  noiiHi.scriiTiinrftion  laws  which  J- 

R^^il      d  «rriinination  on  the  basi«  of  race,  color,  rSigion.  handicap.<.or  age./  , 
OEO  mon  tors  the  reqiiirementj^  of  these  statutes  infederallf-assisted  programs 
direct  assistance  programs,  atTd  employment  programs  of  the  DepaV^ment 

The  Age  Discrimination  A/t  (ADA)  was  enacted  by  Congress  'in  1975  'as  an 
amendment  to  the  Older  A^/ierican.^  Act.  The  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  has 
responsibil  ty  for  develOMpeht  of  USDA  imi)lementing  regulations.-- Although  the 
ADA  Nvoiilrt  appear  to  ex?li^sively  protect  the  plderly,  its  protections  are  extended 
to  members  of  all  ap  categories  Ffral  U^A  regulations  implementing  the  ADA  " 
are  expected  early  H)  -lOSy  / 
/  A^Si^^y  provisions  of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Empl6ym/nt  Act 

A^lt^i  uiuf''^^^^"^^  include  Federal,  State  and^locaTgovernments. 
The  ADBA  jp^hibits  Employment  discrimination  and  irt^tects  persons  between 
the  ages  of  40^ nd  75.^     -  ,       /  •     .  ;  * 


\ 
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ITEM  2.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


Januaby  12,  1981, 

Deab  Mb.  Chaib^-^n  .  Thank  you  for  your  letter  requ'esting  information  for 
^  yeur  annual  report,  '^Developments  in  Aging,"  Enclosed  are  t\\o^'Oi)le»  of  the  re 

port  on  activities  relative  to  .the  aging  which  were  conducted  in  fiscal  year  1980 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce.' 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  this  Departnaeut  had  -a  total  identifiable  expenditure  of 
$7,104,000,  f  -  ^ 

Sincerely,  V  /  - 

^         ♦   Philip  M,  Khjtznick,  Secretary. 

Enclosure, 

,  1980  Report  on  Aging  » 

The  Department  of  Commerce  currently  has  five  bureaus  that  Ijave  programs 
that  either  directly  or  indirectlr  affect  the  elderly.  Details  of  these  programs 
are  listed  below  by  bureau  :  ^ 
I 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS  * 

Statiatical  Reports  'S 

The  following  reports  containing  substantial  amounts  of  data  on  older  per- 
son.i  were'  issued  by  the  Bureau  pt^e  Census  iu  its  ^"Current  Population  Re- 
ports" during  1080.  The  reports  obtain  .informatio;i  about  the  demographic  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics  uf  the  population,  Man^  of  the  'Current  Population 
Reports'  ^ill  be  updated  i3  1081,  Fjinding  for  these  series  i^  subsumed  under 
general  program  expenditures  and  is  not  specifically  identified,  ( 

'  t         -        *  ^ 
Current  Population  Reports  , 
Series  P-20:  .^-^ 

Marital  StaUjs  and  Wvlng  Arrangements :  March  197ff^   '349 

'  Population  I^ofile  of  the  United  States :  1979   ,   360 

Household  and  Family  Characteristics  :  March  ;1979  ^  L   352 

Geographical  Mobilifh? :  March  1975  ta  Mat^h  1^79  — — i   853 

Persons  of  Spanish  Origin  inihe  United  States:  March  1979   354 

Educational  Attainments  in  the  tnited  States :  March  1979  and  1978^.  358 

Households  and  Families  by  Type:  March  1980  (advance  reportl   357 

Series^.  P-23:  ' 

A  Statistical  Portrait  of  Women  in  the  United  States :  1978   100 

Nonvoting  Americans  '1   102 

Families  Jkfaintained  by  Female  Householders,  1970-79   107 

Series  P-25:  •  ^ 

*  Estimates  of  the  Population  of  the  United^tates  by  Age,  Race,  and 

Sex:  1976  to  1979     '  *   870 

Estimates  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States  by  Age:  July  1,  1971 

to  1979--   *  -N^-   875 

Series  P-27:  g 

♦  ,      Farm  Population  of  the  United  States:  1979  x    53 

Series  P-60:  

.        Money  Income  in  1078  of  Households  in  the  United  States   121* 

^  Illustrative  Projections  of  Money  In^me  Size  Distribution,  for  House-  ^ 

holds,  iggO  to  1095-.-_  122  , 

Mopey  Income  of  Families  and  Persons  in  the  United  States :  1978   123 

,    Characteristics  of  the  Population  Below  the  Poverty  Lev^ :  1979   125 

Money  Incom^  and  Poverty  Status  of  Families  and  Persons  in  tl^ 
United  Stages:  1979  (Advance  report)  -   ^  1  125 

•  Other  Reports  and  Papers  ^ 

Special  reports  and  papers  prepared  by  the  Oensus  Bureau  include  the 
following :  ' , 

Preparation  of  a  report  on  the  "Demographic  and  Soci5economic  Ai^pects  of 
Aging  iu  the  United  States**  bai>ed  on  the  most  recent  available  data/for  publi- 
cation in  Current  Population  Reports,  set*ts  P-23,  continue^, 

A  report  on  '^Social  and  Economic  Chdracteristics  of  Americans  at  Mid-Life*' 
'  is  being  Prepared  for  publication  in  Current  Population  Reports,  series  P-2a*. 
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.     A  rfeport  on  "Votilig  and  Be^str^Uon  In  the  Election  of  November  1980"  is 
being  prepared  for  publfcation  In  Current  Population  Ileports,  series  B-23  , 

S'**  .  ""'^  Prospective  Demographic  Trends  f6r"'the 

Elderly  Population  and  Som^  ImpUcaUous  for  Health  Care,"  was  publlshLi  In 
K'^iu^'f^"  °'  ^K^^'^  Conference  on  tiie  Epidemiology  of  Aglig  MaroS 
►f^f.'.i""/?^"''"^  -""'"-"J'  NaUonal  lu'stltute  ou  Aging  and' tl^e  Na- 

tional  Heart,  Lung,  andJBlood  Institute).  "  "  ana  uie  Aa- 

J  Jt-  f}^^?}^  "^demographic  Background  for  IifternaUonal  Gerontoioei- 

ca  btuaies,   «as  accepted  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  Gwontology  * 

trinlfsFnXl&tats'^""'^"^'^^''"^^''^''  -  ^°>«  °^  ProJecting°^Ut>- 
A  paper  on  -'The  1^80  Census  and  the  Elde^lt-  New  Data  AvniinhiP  oio« 

annual  National  Victim  Asslstance'Confereftte  yreseniea  at  the  sixth 

'  fl^r'  indicators  of  Aging"  was  presented  at  the'annual  meetlmr 

of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  meeting 

Te™"ca«°Fac2}l?  h*^"r/  Selected  Structural  determinants  on  Use  of  Long- 
Use™  Conferencf    '        ^^"^   S^as  present^  at  the  Federal  Statistical 

'  .  A  paper  on  •  Stpuctural  Determinants  of\lngtitutKnal  Use  by  theiA^  •  low- 
was  ure.e«ted\at  th)»4,mual  meeting  of  tl.e\jerontologlcal  |(^leS  otim^rica  ' 

'     A  paoer  on  'iftirect  Economic  Costs  of  Criminal  VictlmlSn  of  thA 

rr."on  •'?Crime"S';"^'^  "'^^  Ge'^;*oloXTs^lefy  of  S^^^a. 
A  paper  on    Crime  AgSinst  Elders :  Factors  Afifecting  Future  Trends^'  wAs 

^  An^^  °'       annua  meeting  of  the  Gerontological  S^lety  of  Amerlc^  I 


NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATM08PHEBI0  ADMINlSTBATIOW  " 

The  National  Weather  Service  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  AtmosDherir  Art 
mln  stra  ion  (NOAA)  publishes  dally  weather  forecasts  wh"ch  a °  verv  «e^^l* 
to  all  citizens.  Speclflcally,  this  Informaqon  is  extremely  l^rtant  t^  tl  eS^^ 

^Tl!?  °^  ^^^"^  »>eat,  polluttoJvpdex"  fl^ds  torn^ 

does,  and  hurricanes  provide  advance  Informatloi  which  helfe  Lss  Zlfl  p  *iTr 
•citizens  plan  and  act  on  ways  to  avoid  predlctedVaXr^ich  cou?d  4C 
crisis.  For  long  range  planning,  NOAA's  Envlro^^.ent  Data  SeTlce  TeD^? 
"ounfry  available  concerning  weather  trdhds  in  r^iions  of  the 

\r'^H«'''^r,^^i"°."''*  Oceanic  and-Atmosphe\te  Administration  both  the  National  '  . 
:V,^„'i'',^'rf*'''^^.  S"^'**  (NMFS)  andJfoe  NaUoAftl  Ocean  sirvey  (X 
provide  informaUon  that  cah  be  (ft  imfence  to  those  retired  citizens  who 
wish  o  take  jnirt  n  marine  recreational  activities  such  as  Sg  and  Zon«r 
Such  Infornmclon  lif  suppKfed  through  recreation  guides  charts  and  other  Dub! 
llcat  ons.  AnotheV  NMFS  publication,  is  a  monthly  Sideline  ^ftSfni^^ 
best  buys"  on  fish  for  each  geographic  region.  This  informs  th^^fforrMs 
exren^ive  ways  totirtheirdietwithhigh  protein  food.  "  • 

.ni.l'tf  Atmospheric  Adminlstnttlmr <;ontlnues  to  nrovide 

in^  T  t"^^"V'"''^  '°       "8^-  ^""•'"K  fiscal 'year  1980,  the  relaKrSwIms  ' 
and  ^tiniafed  expenditure  levels  were  determined  by  usliig  ti,e  la^tSSll 
T^i'r5"'*r^^f,"'",'  percentage  of  elderly  to  total  pipu™n  of  H  2  Snfc- 
Therefore,  the  following  estimates  were  derives!  (in  thoSsaTids  of  dollars)  : 

PUcal  year 

Programs  \        ^  ,  ^  *        e^vtnditurti  * 

.      Regional  weather  trends-local  weather  dissemination,  air  poUutlor'*    "'^'"^  > 

Tntfo^  nnlf Vn^"'  "^.i""^""     ^  environmental  daciTmen-'  - 

tatlon  nna  Information  services   "  «o  <yvi  " 

^/l^deT^.fA^^^^^^^  ser'vker^^^^^ 

*         increasing  use  of  resources,  fiShery^products  quaUty  and  safetyJ  1,326 
Total 
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•     -  '  PATENT  AND  TRADEMABK  9FnCE 

The  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  continued  the  procedure  that  permits  patent 
applications  submitted  by  applicants  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older  to  be  "made 
special '  Tiiis  proeeduie  ,iiioWs^  lue  patent  api  licauon  to  oe  taken  up  for  exami- 
nation earlier  than  i,ts  effective. filing  date  would  tiormillly  permit  (section  708.02. 
Manual  of  Patent  Examining)!  *  ,  .      '  ,  i 

There  are  numerous  patents  relating  to  drugs,  disease  proJithetics  and  other 
.devices  that  have  a  greater  impact  on  the  elderly  than  on  the  general  populatioij, 
but  tiiese  patents  d|e  a  oyproauct  of  the  total  examnung  process. 

^  NATIONAL  fiUBEAU  OF  STANDARDS 


Fire  Research  and  Safety 
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•  A  fire  safety  evaluation  system'  for  health  care  faciliti^.has  been  developed  to- 
determine  if  a  hospital  or  Nursing -Jiome  has  the  level  of  fire  sSfety  .protection 
prescribed  in  the  Xati«mal  Fire  Protection  Association  Life  Safety  Cede.  The 
value  of  thia  system  is  that  it  i)ermits  thp  provider  to  have  more  fiexibility  in 
selecting  tiie  ftre  protection  features  to  use  in  attaining  the  required  fire  pro- 
tection as  compared  >vith  meeting  each  specification  in  the  code.  Use  of  the  fire 
.safety  evaluation  system  permits  the  achievement  of  required  fire  protection  at 
less  cost,  esi>ecially  in  upgrading  existing  buildings.  It  also  gives  the  architect 
more  flexibility  in  designing  a  huilding^that  better  f-erve^  the  needs  of  the^r.esi-* 
dents,  especially  in  new  buildings  and  major  renQvatlons,  It  is  hoped  that  this 
will  mean  less  institutional-appearing  nursing  Jiomes  in  the  future 
'  A  fire  safety  evaluation  system  for  community  based  group  homes  for  the  de'- 
\'elopmentally  disabled  hat,  been  designed  There  are  no  fire  safety  regulations  • 
that  were  designed  for  group  disabled.  This  system  will  fill  a  well  recognized 
vDld  The  target  population  ib  composed  mainly  of  mentally  retarded  citizens, 
with  or  without  physical  disabiliUes.  The  system  is  currently  being  field  tested 
and  extended  to  cover  other  types  of  board  and  Caxe  facilities. 

«  * 
a  Dhital  Materials  ^ 

The  work  the  Bureau  Jiag  carried  out  over  the  pas|;  50  yea5;s  on  dental  materials 
and  methods  impacts  the  elderly,  particularly  the  more  recent  work  on  polymfj 
composite  restorati\e  materials.  Other  dental  researcji  ai  NBS  which  will  yield 
major  benefits  for  the  elderly  itre.  the  development  of  new  alloy  ceramics  and 
their  fusing  to  base  metals,  and  research  into  the  deterioration  of  dental  amal- 
gams. The  overall  goal  of  these  programs  is  to  provide  materials  of  greater 
durability  and  wear  resistance  and  improved  base  metal  alloy  alte^rnatives  to  the 
costly  gold  pVosthese§.  .  ,  •      ,  . 

^        Synthetic  Implants 

Work  ilV  t^is  program  has  produced  the  first  implant  standard  for  acrylic 
bone  cements,  three  standards  for  new 'implant  metals,  reference  materials  for 
tissue  compatability.  several  ASTM  recommended  test  procedures,  as  well  as 
major  conferences  on  implant  retrieval  and  analyses.  *v 

Listed  below  ar^the  expendittires  during  fiscal  year  1980^for  these  programs 
fin  thousands  of  dollars)  :  •  •  Fiscal  year 

"^'"^"^rTrUearch  and  safety:'  " 

Health  care  facilities  --   

Group  homes  for  developmentMly  disabled  ^ 

Dental   1  -    -   ^ 

Synthetic  implants    -  -  

Total.  NBS  r  ^'^^ 

•  NATIONAL  TBCHNICAL  INFORMATION  SERVICE  -  » 

The  National  Technical  Information, Service  is  noi  involved  in  any  programs 
for  t^ie  .elderly  Ut  this  time.^They  do  publish  three  special  bibliographies  which 
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pertain  to  this  subject^These  publications  primarily  involve  topics  on  social'serv- 
ices,  health,  housing,  and  transportation  problems.  These  documents  are- 
^AJ>?f^"5P?^^"^"  ^"^^  Elderly  of  PhysicaUy  Handicapped  '  (NTIS-PS-78/ 
U««)  Ihts  document  contains  abstracts  of  reports  on  transportation  difficulties 
ana  designs  as  they  relate  to  the  aged  and  haudicappeH^population.  The  source 
doc^uments  were  submitted  to  iNTIS  by  both  Federal  and  non-Federal  prgai>iza- 

/vm/lf  tfJ^!^^l^i?^*,^^  "^^^^^  and  Transportation  Problems  and  Services)" 
(NpS-PS-77/0672-volume  Tand  NtIS-PS-78/0ii88-vo!ume  II). 

Ihese  documents  primarily  'treat  topics  on  social  services,  health,  housing,  and 
Jransportation  problems.  * 
'  ^  Adj)endum         '  y         ^  *  ^ 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

In  fls<:al  year  It/SO,  the  General  Administration  awaVded  a  grant  for  $100,000 
rt)  the  National  Counts  on  the  Aging  to  h^lp  ^^ind  a*  Population  Data  Resource 
Center  for  Industry.  The  purpose  of  this  center  is  to : 

(a)  Survey  industry'  to  determine  the  current  corporate  understandinj;  of  the 
impj^ct  of  aging  on  their  business. 

(b)  Encourage  industry  to  assess  its  production  patterns  and  markiling  in 
light  of  the  aging  American  population.      *        *     ^  .  ^  ^  « 

Cf )  EstabliaJira  sjstematic^data  coUetctiBV,  collation  and  analysis-of  pertinent 
aging  information.  ,  '  • 

(d)  Inform  industry  through  quarterly  newsletters,  monographs,  articles  ill 
trade  puolication^  and  a  national  coherence.  ^ 

Tht*  center  will  study  cor|>orate;ftttitudes  towards  gearing  marketinjg  strangles 
for  aging  Americans.  It  will  als0  encourage  industries  to  focus  their  production 
and  ma rketing'inore  towards  agin?  markbts  through  conferences. and  publications. 


ITEM  3.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 


'  *      e  -  "  Januaby  leuoSl. 

'°  response  to  the  letter  from  the  chairmV  and 
ySSr.      m  iiorltj  member,  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  of  October  30, 
.  19S0.  Vhlch  requMfed  Information  on  Department  of  JDefease  (JDOD)  actions 
and  programs  related  to  aging.  .  *        \        /  av-nw/uo^ 

rnJ^f  f"*"^  ^^°I'""fV°  "  comprehensive  retirement 'pfeinlng  program' 

for  Defense  Federal  ^Service  employees.  Integrated  Into  the  overall  personnel 
management  process:  our  program  is  designed  primarily  t^ass  st  emplofe~ 
their  adjustment  to  retirement  and  .to  a^lst  m^iagemVt  In  planning  for  re- 
^  Placement  manpower  needs,  It  encpmpasses^xtenslve  preretirement  cfunsellng 
for  employees  (ahd  their  spouses  In  many  Instarices)  on  guch  subjects  "s  flnan 
clal  planning,  health  needs.  leisure  time  activities.  living  arrnngemente  and  tc" 
sonal  guidance; .and  lncludes,trlal  retirement  and>adual "eilre  "ent  obtlons^or 

l^ZTZ'iT  nf  "'""'^  '^"^^^  P""?'"^  "^'P^  a1™te  many  ^"f  Se 
problems  that  emplo.vees  have  encountered  Imthe  past  when  aphrMchlng  retfr^ 

^he  m^^tn^^lT^'*'T""T,^^^  of  thl8,proK«LTlS8l'       '  ' 

nlt?L«if  h  nfflinu"  k"^"'"        ^i'**"'^  agencies.  In  coopiratlon  with  commn- 
S^erams  «nT  1  -L''?^^  continued  to  pfovlfae  multiphasic  occupational  h*alth 
w^®"^"*.  '°  employees,  and  In  some  cases  to  former  employe^who 
lems  ^^np™ii^^"^f  .'i'"*  Pr'F™'"^  """^  «re  designed  to  addresTprol^ 

^unslllne  ~r.?^r  '"^}^  Increasing  age.  Included  are  health  guidance  and 
menT  "    ^^^'^^'^  tesUiK  for  diseases  and  disorders,  immunizations  apd  4fcat- 

dlMrl'mlnflHhh^tnti?'^"*  "''"''^  conUnuIiig  efforts  areconductcd  to  elllnlnate 
SaHon«'?^  n  ^  oee-  ^«se  actions  Include  the  revlsloiS  of  Internal 
Sr  in  anv  f^™  „7  .1°'  "  <=rft«ri°°  °^  screening 

„p?  ^hmI  V^'^.^P^'^""^  """^      continual  examination  of  person- 

,     nel  policies.  Practices,  and- pAcedures  for  possible  conflict  with  equal  emXy- 
inreff?!?^  ^"  discriminatory  use  of  age.  Thes^are  oontlnu- 

ERIC    3^  ^         ;  '^i'^  i  ^ 


"  In  jfummary.  the  DOD  has  operated  a  comprehensive  retiremeht  planning  pro- 
gram fur  civilian  employees,  provided  extensive  health  care  services  to  employees 
and  carried  out  aa  ungoipg,  aflQrmative  action  program  to  preclude  discrimination 
based  on  age.  Thesse  program  efforts  will  be  continued  in  1981.  ♦  ' 

Sincerely,        .  -  ^ 

^  William  0,  Valdes,  , 

Deputy^'Asaistant  Secretary  of  Defenm 

{Civilian  Personnel  Policy) . 
  \ 


ITEM  4  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Januaby  14,  1981, 

.  Deab  Mb.  Chaibman  ,  This  is  in  further  reference  to  your  letter  of  October  30. 
1980,  requesting  current  information  from  the  Department  of  Education  to  be 
Included  in  part  2  of  "Developments  in  Aging,"  the  annual  report  of  the  Senate 
» Spiral  Committee  on  Aging. 

In  accordance  with  your  letter,  I  am  happy  to  enclose  the  updated  material.  An 
Identical  letter  is  being  sent  to  Senator  Domenici.  % 

You  will  note  that  the  Department  no  longer 'has  the  right  to  read  program. 
The  provisions  of  this  program  ate  now  incorporated  in  the  basic  skills  improve- 
ment program  autliurized  under  Public  Law  95-561,  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1978.,  .  ' 

We  htfre  revised  information  for  the  following  programs : 
'  Vocational  education  . 
CJomm unity  education  '  -  *  ' 

Adult  education 
Consumer  education  * 
Energy  and  education  actloji  center  • 
Publi^|lijj?^  services  to  older  Americans 
WoDo^n^s  education  equity 
0  Indl&[i  educa%)n.  • 

Community  scJJFvices  and  continuing  education 

Capti<tned  fillfis  iipd  television         -   '  '  ^ 

Moreovertvi^lfi^  new  programs  have  \^en  added ;  they  are  basic  vocation  re- 
habUitatlon  servieejjy .special  projects  serving  the  older  blind  population,  and  I'e- 
search  and  training  centers.  ,  .  , 

If  the  Office  of  Legislation  can  be  pf  further  assistance,  please  let  us  know. 

Sincererly  yours,  *  •      ^    .  ^ 

Albert  L.  ALtx)RD, 
^  Deputy  Ass'iBtaut  Secretary  for  Oongreasional  Services: 

Enclosures.  , 

'  •  INDL\N  Education  ^ 

The  Indian  adult  education  program  is  authorized*  by  part  C  of  the  Indian 
Education  Act,  title  IV  of  Public  La\0^318.  Part,Q  provides  funds  for  special 
programs  designed  tOL  improve  educational  opportunities  for  Indian  adults. 
•  "Adult,"  as  defined  i|i  the  part  C  regulations,  means  any  individual  who^  has 
attained  the  age  of  16.  This  includes  the  elderly. 
The  two  programs  operated  under  part  C  are :  ^ 

(1 )  The  planning,  pilot,  and  demonstration  prograjn,  for  projects  aesignea 
to  test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  programs^jor  improving  employ- 
ment and  educational  opportunities  for  Indian  adults.  4   *  I. 

(2)  The  educational  services  program,  for  the  operation  of  projects  that 
respond  to  local  needs  for  inpproving  educational  oppQrtunities  for  Indian 
adults 

Indian  t'ribes,*institutions.  and  organizations  may  apply  for  grants  under  both 
programs.  State  and  local  educational  agencies  may  apply  fof  grants  only  under 
the  planning,  pilot,  and  demonstration  program,  although  priority  in  awarding 
s^xnmts  under  that  program  is  given  to  Indian  tribes  and  organizations. 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  $5,430,000  was  available  for  grants  under  Par^^v^Jj^^jJ. 
were  awarded  for  56  projects  in  20  Slates  to  serve  an  estimated  10,0P0  Indl«^^^ 
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^  trib^and  organizations.  Grafts  ranged  from  $45,000 

to  $288,000  and  were  jlsed  to  support  a  variety  W  acUvities,  including: 
—Basic  educational  skills  training.  ^ 
— Literacy  programs. 

T^^^T^L^^^fV^'^^^'^u''^''^^  ^^^^^  equivalency  diplomas. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  there  will  again  t)e1S-430,000  available 

t:./^^  education  program  i§  administered  by  the  Office  of  Indian 

r^o^n?!^""^  ^VJ^^  Department  .of  Education.  The  Office  of  In(ftan  Elation  h^s 
""^"^"^^  educational  needs  of  Indian  adults. 

Results  from  that  survey  should  be  available  early  in  1981-         •  - 

Tn^«<?  i""^^  ^^^i^l^"''.  improve-  the  quality  of  adult  education  programs  for 
~  Jtioa^nte^^         through  five  Indian  education  regional  resource  iid-evalu- 

Community  Service  and  Continued  Education?  Phoobam 

liA^^?'?i!^"w//hf  ""^l?  ^^^^  <^SCE)  program  under  title 

irnJi^S  ^"cation  Act  Of  1965  (PubUc  La^fr  89^29,  as  amended) 

^^^??       institutions  of  higher  education  for  three  purposes : 
CO  strengthen  community  service  programs  of  colleges  and  universities ;  to  sup- 
f  .^^  Continuing  education  in  colleges  and  universities;  and  to 

support  the  expansion  of  resource  materials  sharing.  The  CSCR  program  was 
TH  al  ^.  designed  to  me^t  the  educaUonal  needs  of  adultf  who  W^n  in- 
^"^l^/^.^^''^^      traditional  education  programs  in  their  communities. 

XTie  State  gra^iit  portion  (90  percent  of  appropriated  funds  under  this  tiUe) 
Cni^Ll^^^^^?^  was  administered  in  each  State  by  an  agency  designated  ty  the 
Governor,  under  a  State-plan  approved  by  the  U.S,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
nrrfn^lli^  ^^^X  estabUshed  priorit^s  and  approved  and  funded  institutional 
prop<^ais.  One-third  of  program  c^Ts  were  provided  by  non-Federal  sourciSs. 
i^!.  A  ^^^"^  program  supported  a  number  of  projects  designed  to  assist  thfe 
li^M    J^f^^^^'  ^."''^"^  ^^^^  than  87,700  individual  participants  were 

involved  in  82  projects  in  29  Spates  at  a  cost  of  ?1,582,388  in  Federal  funds., 
activities  supported  fndvided  programs  to  meet  educational  needs  and  interest 
^i^^  f'  ^^P* housii^  assistance,  and  programs  providing  training  for 
professionals  and  paraprofesslonals  providing  care  and  services  to  the  elderly 
in  multltopic  areas,  . 

Specif  projects,  authorized  by  section  106,  permitted  the  Commissioner  to 
reserve  10  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  order  to  support  projects  which 
jyere  designed  to  seek  soluUons  to  regional  and  national  problems  brought  about 
^y  a  technological  change.  Such  special  projects  were  limited  to  demonstraUon 
or  experimental  efforts.  Projects  were  based  on  a  design  for,  and  the  implemen- 

T  "  ^  organize^continuing  education  for  adults, 
c*  ?a\t  7  ^  Renewal  funding  was  awarded  the  Institute  on  Aging  at  Portland 
ffl^  University,  in  Portland,  Oreg.  This  award  of  $67,000  continued  work  on  a 
demonstration  model  to  help  solve  work-related  problems  of  middle-aged  and 
Older  workers.  The  project  identified  alternative  w.ork  roles  and  leisure  opUons, 
developed  a  curriculum,  tested  and  evaluated  the'  processes,  and  synthesized 
and  diffused  the  nrodnot&nntlonwlde.  Ta|al  appropriations  for  the  CSCE^  pro^ 
grani  fiscal  year  1980  werl^$10  million.  Of  this  sum  $1  million  was  reserved  by 
the  Commissioner  for  special  projects,  with  $9  million  being  distributed  to.the 
states.  Ultimately,  no  special  projects  were  funded  because  the  funds  reserved 
for  them  were  rescinded  by  the  Congress. 

'mT^a  Amendments  of  1980,  which  reauthorized  the  Higher  Kduca- 

tiofi  Act,  amends  Utle  I  to  include  most  of  tbe  OSOE  program  as  part  of  the  new 
educational  outreach  program  of  part  B.  Through  the  education  outreach  pro< 

^gram  the  Secretary^of  Education  makes  grants  to  the  States  to:  conduct  com- 
prehensive postsecondary  education  planning,  with  particular  emphasis  on  con- 
tinuing education;  develop  and  coordinate  new  and  existing  educational  and 
opcupa<  oYial  information  and  counseling  programs;  and  support  postsecondary 
rontlnuing  educaUon  programs  for  adults  ivho  have  been  inadequately  served 
through  traditional  education  opportunitfes.  Institutions  of  hig4;er  education, 
public  and  private  organizations,  including  business,  industry  and  labor  or- 
ganizations, or  any  combinations'  of  institutions  and  organizations  are  eligible 
to  receive  subgrants  and  contracts  from  States  for  information  and  counseling 
services  and  continuing  educaUon  projects.  One-third  of  the  totSn^program  i»oat 

-  mtjst  be  met  irom  non-Federal  funds.  . 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AND  C0f4TjNUlNG  EDUCATtOh  PROGRAM  FOR  AGiNG  AND  OLDER  ADULTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1979 
 ^  *   

State  tnd  institution       Project  title  Federal     "    Matching  Total 

32  States,  79  institutions........  8?  projectJ...  $1,582,383.09'   $^1^317.54  $2,724,^05.63 

Arizona:  *  ^ 

Uni ve  n } ty  of  A  rizo  n  a  -  -  

Arizona  State  University  Arizona  elderhostet  

Yavapai  College.. ... . . ,   .> . . 

Arkansas: 

University  of  Arkansas-  Consumer  problems  of  the 
Fayetteville.  elderly  and  related  training. 

^Univenity  of  Arkansas-  Planning  for  resource  sharing 
Little  Rock,  School  of  legal  services  to  the  ekierly 
Law.  planning  project 

California: 

Orange  Coast  College.....  When  can  i  retire  

Columbia  College  Model  adaptation  for  compje- 

hensive  program  development 

for  older  adults, 
Unlvenlty  of  California,  Intergenerational  carS-giving 

San  Francisco.  program. 
Modesto  Junior  College  Telecommunications  for  older 

adults. 

California  State  Unlvenity,  Independent  living  skills  for 
^Chlco.  doer  adults. 

Unlvenity  of  California,  Public  access  cabletele vision 
San  Diego.  »  for  elden. 

Colorado: 

Arapahoe  Community  Col-  The  Emeritus  College  

lege.  »  . 

Univenity  of  Denver.......  Mobilizing  educational  programs 

\  tor  older  adults  at  senior 

facilities. 

Loretto  lieights  College  Statewide  elderhostet  protect 

and  establishment  of  elder- 
i      hostel  outreach.  ' 
Connecticut  University  of  Con*  Improving  madjcatton  use  be- 


9,260 

4,630 

13,890 

ro,'65K 

11, 100 

21,750 

2,118 

23, 312 

25,430 

necticut  '  havior  of  th?Wderly  by  utiliz- 

^  ing  pha/macists  as  eoucaton. 

DeUvare:  ,  , 

Wesley  College  Lifespan  t«nning  

Unlvenity  of  Delawaro^  Developing  effective  volunteer 

programs. 

District  of  Columbia.  Unlvenity  Closing  the  generation  gap-^n 

of  the  District  of  Columbia.       educational  experience. 
Florida: 

Unlvenity  of  North  Florida.  Aging  Studies  Institute  

Florida  JC  at  Jacksonville  Center  for  the  Continuing  Edu; 

cation  of  Senior  Adults. 

Georgia: 

-    Berry  Collage.   Training  program  for  worken 

who  work  with  the  elderly. 

Univenity  of  Georgia  -Assisting  serviCe  providers  to 

meet  the  Penonal  care  and 
self*actuallization  needs  of 
older  adults:  A  holistic 
approach. 

Jlilnols,  DePaul  Univenity  Educational  choices  for  older 

adults. 

Indiana,  Indiana  Univenity,  Preparlngfor  the  1980s  

-»South  Bend.  .    ^  . 

Iowa,  Cornell  Collega  An  ongolngchautauqua  program 

for, the  senior  adult  « 

Kentucky  *ift 

"Georgetown  College  Continuing  education  for  the 

cultural  enrichment  of  older 
persons  In  the  Scott  County 
area. 

-  Southeast  Community  Col*  Assistance  to  protrams  for 
lege.  senior  citizens  in  Harlan 

County. 

Western  Kentucky  Uni'  Multldisclpllnary  continuing  ed* 
vanity.  ucatlon  In  applied  gemontol- 

ogy  for  health  personnet 
Unlvenity  of  Louisville. ...  Citizen  participation  training  for 

'  older  persons. 

Morehead  State  Univenity.  Nutrition  education  for  senior 
KentucKians. 

Kentucky  State  Univenity..  Preretirement  plannini  pro* 
ikram. 

Thomas  More  Colieie  EmeKtus  College  

Murray  State  Univenity  Functional  ^ education  for  the 

aging  iit  the  purchase  aret^ 


2,300, 
23,000.  - 

1.150 
20,346 

3,450  ^ 
4^346 

50,000 

25,000 

75,000 

40,000 

59, 126 

99.126 

60,000 

32, 425 

92. 425  • 

"  30.000 

15,000 

45,000 

4y7,.020 

^  5,460 

12.480 

4,431 

4,431 

8.862 

.25,125 

12,589 

37,714 

19,429.66 

9,713.33 

29. 142.99 

11,856 
107,913 

3,052 
35,071  ' 

14,90* 
142,984  ' 

9^,  518 

66^885 

164,403. 

20  059 
20, 760 

13,090 
17. 516  . 

33, 149 
38,;76 

2,851 

1, 500 

4,351 

24.500 

13.168 

37,668 

46,436 

24. 379 

70,815 

20,088.43 

10.044.21 

30,132.64 

9,444 

8,759 

.  18,203 

17^265...-,  

9,627 

26„892- 

20,  000 

10,*000 

30,000 

20,000 

11.936 

31^936 

20.000 

*  16.000 

30,000 

20,000 

11.629 

'  '31.629 

20,000 

13,528 

33,528 

20,318  . 
16,991 

18,118 
11.423 

38,436 
28,414 

ERIC  \ 
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SUte  and  irutitution       Project  titio 

Maine,  Westbrook  Coiloge  Elder  access  to  continuing  edu- 

*'  cation.  ^ 

Maryland: 

Maryland  Consortium  for  Maryland  Qderhostel,  1979-SO.. 
Gtrontolofy  In  Higher 
Education.  Inc. 

Univeraity  of  Maryland  Preretirement    planning  for 

^  disat>led. 

St  Jtfeffs  College  Institution  for  liberal  Icarnfni  in^ 

,  ,  retirement 
Michigan:  Oakland  Univeraity..  Career,  personal  and  preretire: 
ment  counseling  for  adults 
^  in  univenity  and  communis 

Mississippi: 

Mississippi  Univeraity  for  A  career  development  prograriL^ 
Women.  for  women  fn  the  golden^ 

—  triangle.  , 

N.W.  Mississippi  Jr.  College-  Preretirement  planning  

University  of  Southern  Elders  Institute  of  SoutK 
Mississippi.  Mississippi. 
Missouri: 

Etst  Central  Junior  College  Senior  citizen's  service  program. 
Union. 

Univeraity  of  Missouri,  Rclla  University  of  the  third  age  

Montana,  University  of  Montana.  Estate  planning  assistance  for 
Montana's  senior  atizens. 

Nebraska: 

Creighton  Univeraity  Growing  older— ways  of  coping 

University  of  Nebraska,  Workshops:  Personal  financial 
^  Omahj.  planning  for  retirement  yeafs. 

New  Hampshire: 

Keene  State  College  Education  for  those  working  with 

the  elderly. 

St  Anselm's  College  Senior  atizen  representatives  as 

resource  advisora. 

NewJiraey: 

Montdafr  State*.   Older  adult  assistance.  

Rutgers  Univeraity  Development  of  career  ladders 

in  gerontology. 

New  Mexico: 

Univeraity  of  New  Mexico...  Mental  health  skill  develop- 
ment for  nursing  home 
operatora. 

New  Mexico  State  Unlver-^  Training  seAidr  citizens  to  act 
sity.  u  aides  to  haodicapped. 

;<ewYork: 

SUNY,  Oswego...  Program  to  intervene  in  the 

CYCle   of  inttrgenerationai 
'  Unemploymei^t  and  under- 
employment by  improveniient 
,  ,    of  mitn  and  reading  skills. ' 
Brooklyn  College,  CUNY...  Educational  program  for. home- 
maker-home  neaith  aides. 
New  York  City  Communi-  Extending  continuing  education 
ty  College,  CUNY.  to  the  elderly  homebound. 

North  Carolina: 

Univeraity  of  North  Caro-.  Horticultural  therapy  and  con- 
lina,  Cnaptl  HIIU  tinuing  education  for  aged  and 

disadvantaged. 

Univeraity  of,  North  Caro*  Office  for  Aging  

line,  AsheviUe. 

Mara  Hilt  College.  Health  ferontology:  Extension 

of  eauotion  opportunities 
to  the  aging  in  Madison^  Hen- 
derson;. Buncombe,  and 
*     .V  ,     ,^   .      .  Transylvania  Counties. 

UnlveraKy  of  North  Caro-  Crime  prevention  workshops  for 

Una,  Cntrlotte.  senior  citizens. 

North  jCarolina  A&T  State  Oo*it*youraelf  weatherizatlon 
Unfytfslty.  technlqdei  for  (ow  incomes  <v 

and    disadvantaged  city 
dweliere. 

North  OakoU: 

Mfryvllle  SUte  College. —  Physical  education  for  the 
elderly. 

Siirte-Gleske  i  Continuing  education  for  senior 

dtizeos. 

TennessM.  Univeraity  of  Ten-  Guiding  older  adults  in  health 
nessee,  Martin.  cart  assistance. 


Federal 


Matching 


Tota»- 


4,663 

7,671 

12,339 

12,000 

,6,454 

18,454 

15, 440  " 

8,011 

23,451 

12,  378 

15. 345 

27,^723 

37,000 

20,930 

57,930 

18,053 

9,964 

28,017 

23  554 
20,' 691 

IJ,  uuu 
'  26,046 

36, 554 
46,737 

2,622 

^7,866 

13,918 
4  300 

6,959 
2, 550 

20,877 

0,  o9U 

19,030 

5. 832 
10,008 

15, 832 
29,038 

A 

4,  <tUU 

3,200 

8^000 

8,600 

/4,250 

12.750 

28,000 
32, 000 

26.434 
60,823 

a 

54,434 

92. 823 

15,000 

8,041 

23,04|f 

i7;ooo 

7,558 

24,558 

35,000 

37,460 

72.460 

35,000 

27,884  . 

62.884 

5O,00Q 

51.616 

101, 616 

16,500 

IP,  519 

27,01t 

23,973 

11.987 

35,960* 

9,774  ^ 

29,322 

4,208 

,  2.123 

6,331 

8,927 

^,000 

13,92/ 

14,009 

7,004 

21,  OU 

13,270 

6,635 

19,005. 

7,000 

'  2.3tO 

9,310 
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COMMUNin  SERVICE  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  FOR  AGING  AND  OLDER  ADULTS.  FISCAL 

YEAR  197&--Continutd 

State  tndinttitution       Project  title  Fedtrt!  Matching  Total 

Ttxas:  « 

North  Texas  State  Univer-  Career  servfce  options  for  rt> 

si^,  Arlington.  tired  professionals. 

Tirrant  Coun^  Junior  Col*  Senior  citizen  home  health  care 
lege  District  training  progrim. 

University  of  Houston.  Retirement  planning. 

the  future: 


College  oi  the  Mainland:...  Focus  on  the  future:  Hanning 
'  for  retirement 

Hiil  Jur#r  College.  Enrichment  program  for  senior 

CJtaens  , 

Ttrrant  County  Junior  Col*  Senior  citUen  home  health  care 
lege.  txainini  program. 

Tem Southern  University..  Internship  assistance  to  State 
governmental  agencies  pro- 
viding txaniportatlon  lor  the 
elderfy  and  handicapped. 

Texas  Tech  University  Conference  on  current  issues  in , 


gerontology— 1380. 

SCE  '  * 


Utah,  Dixie  CoUege  CSCE  pivgram  for  the  aging  and 

other  neglected  adults— phase 


14,500 

11,600 

26, 100 

13,000 

^,500 

19,500 

12*500 
4,000 

6, 250 
2,000 

18,750 
6,000 

4,000 

2,000 

6,000 

4,000 

*2,000 

6,000 

4,000 

2,000 

6,000 

4,000 

2.000 

.  6,000 

5,500 

2!  750 

8,250 

Babio  Skills  Impbovemekt  Pboobam 

The  ba^ic  skills  improvement  program  is  authorized  under  i^le  II  of  Public 
Law  $^^81.  The  ba^jic  f^kills  program  provides  for  instruction  to  children,  youth 
and  adults  iO  reading,  mathematics,  and  communication  skills  both  written  and 
oral.  *  ^ 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  the  basic  skills  improvement  program  funded  out-or-school 
projects  designed  to  provide  basic  skills  instruction  to  children,  youth,  and 
adults.  Projects  may  serve  older  Americans  as  well  as  utilize  the  older  Americans 
as  tutors. 

,        — CONSUMEBS*  EJdUOATION 


The  consumers*  education  program,  authorized  by  title  III,  part  B,  secdoo 
331-336,  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-501),  provides 
funds  to  stimulate  in  both  school  environments  and  community  settings,  new 
.  approaches  to  consiimpA*  education  efforts  through  competitive  contracts  and 
grants.  These  awards  are  used  for  research,  demonstration,  pilot  projects,  train- 
ing, and  the  development  and  dissemination  of  information  or  curricula.  In 
addition,  funds  may  be  used  to  demonstrate,  test,  and  evaluate  these  and  other 
consumers*  education  activities. 

Fiscal  year  1980  was  the  fifth  funding  year  for  this  program  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  continues  Its  support  for  projects  addressing  the  consumer 
needs  of  the  elderly— 59  grants  in  22  States  plus  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Trust  Tferritories,  were  awarded  t6  bring  consumers'  education  to  many 
diverse  groups.  Twelve  of  those  59  programs  dealt  extensively  with  meeting  the 
consumer  needs,  of  the  elder'v.  Some  of  the  activities  were  directed  toward 
developing  a  consumer  education  module  tailored  sijeclfically  to  meet  the  needs 
of  deaf  senior  citizen  leaders,  trainin;;  seniors  to  Ijecome  more  ejTective  adyo- 
Jates^  developing  an  edncatibnal  program  designed  to  enable  the  elderly  to  maxr 
Imize  the  efficiency  of  their  home  energy  usage,  and  to  make  seniors  knowledge- 
able about  legal  medicinal  (generic)  drugs. 

Bneboy  and  Eduoatxon  Action  Centeb-^ 

0 

The  Energy  and  Education  Action  Center,  established  by  the  U.S.  Qfflce  of 
Etiucation  (now  the  Department  of  Education)  in  collaboration  with  the  Federal 
Interagency  Committee  on  Education,  serves  as  the  point  of  focus  for  a  Federal 
Government  educational  response  to  the  challenges  confronting  schools  and 
colleges  created  by  emerging  energy  realities. 

The  general  mi  slon  of  tiie  center  is  to  promote  rtll  phases  of  energy  education- 
related  activities  on  ati  interagency  basis  by  drawing  upon  aU  relevant,  Federal, 
State,  and  local  resources  to  assist  educational  clientele  in  imhttrmenting  energy 
plans.  This  mission  relates  to  the  aging  in  three  ways,  encouragement,  aware- 
ness, and^asflisrnnce. 

O  Jecause  energy  processes  are  so  pervasive  in  our  society,  everyone  benefits  from 
^|^(^  5rgy  education  and  ^^reness,  whether  it  be  preschool^  In  a  formal  Instruc* 
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tional  setting,  pr  young^n^ld  alike  exploring  x?nei:^  concepts  and  demonstra- 
tions at  (;nnjmunity  forlims.  Indeed,  due  to  their  fixefl  income  status  and  higher 
vulnerability  to  ceruvin  types  of  illness,  the  elderly  have  an  especially  urgent 
nee^  to  I^rn, energy  conservation  and  cost  a>oldance  techniques  that  are  shfe 
and  effecave.  ami  to  idetirifv  enerev-^avinj:  products  and  practices  which  allow 
them  to  malce  Ufestylfe  decisions  that  are  desirable  from  a  personal  as  weU  as 
societal  8tandix)int.     \  ,  .  * 

aJ,^'''''??*'.'^''''^^^'??^*  r^^P^"""^  and  mail  inquirife.  the  Energy  and  Mncation 
Action  (enter  provides  technical  and  general  fnformation  regarding  enercv  con- 
servation to^contam  coits  through  efficient  use  o.f  facilities  and  throiigh  thermal 
efficiency  Questions  c6ncerns,  and  suggestions  are  invited  from  anjvW 
tnaividuals  or  organi^tions.    -  ^  »     ,  i  ^^  ^ 

j       ^--^         Metbio  Education  Peooram 

T  ^^^V^}"^  education  program,  authorised  by  title  III,  section  312,  of  Public 
Law  95^61,  provides  grants  and  contracts  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
^(^l^x  and  local  education  agencies,  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  in  order  fo  prepare  students  to  use  the  metric  system  or  measurement 
wellf«^n  H^Jriyn  f  measures  is  used  in  everyday  consumer  activities,  as 

well  as  in  iritemational  commejxe.  In  order  to  make  effective  consumer  decisions 
and  sound  econaijjic  Judgments,  it  is  essential  that  all  practicing  parties  fully 
understand  the  units  by  which  goods  and  commodities  are  exchanged  or 

?n  "-^l  "^""f  P','''       ^'^^^'^  fi^^  incS  An  effort 

0  meet  their  educational  needs  in  this  regard  is  critical.  One  strategy  used  under 
he  metric  education  program  is  to  strongly  encourage  all  grantees  and  contract 
tors  to  inrorporato  and  delineate  technique  by  which  they  wiinc^uallv  teadi 
parents  and  other  aduits.  including  the  elderly,  to  use  the  metric  «v«  Prn  «tn 
^part  of  their  regular  edncatlonal  and  training  p^gram^  ^'^'"^  ^ 

Public  Libbary  Services  to  Older  Amebicans 

Providing  library  service  and. information  to  aging  persons  is  one  of  fh«' 
priorities  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  Tlsca/^  CI 
.of  Education  (ED)  program.  This  service,  cai?i'j!j°outVme^^^ 

^:r^?cts=^^^  at.tL  nftiona^l  l^lTo  Se"; 

Lom^'and^u^^^^^^^^  ^h^^^?      ^"^^  citizen  c^Su^di^ual 

;       n"rs>»^  homes.  Libraries  have  been  concerned  with  resDondlne  to  the 

v.^J^^  "eiivery,  nim  progranls,  special  seminars/  outreach  servlrea  to  nnrnln^ 

"OiHirS^  i  ^c."*'?''^.?^'^'''^     oX^*"-  adults  through  a  new  LSCA  tide  IV 
Older  Readers  Services,"  this  .tlUe  was  never  funded  SeirlMs^ir  thp  « Jn^ 
areprovlded  from  funds  under  Utle I.  "Library  Services "  a^'^K 

lar  nS'  «  K'""'  ROes  to  anoiier  location  t^stert  a  aim. 

/mAl  ?^K„.  ^    jS".^'' u^"''^''''"''-        Davidson  Information  Assistance  Ltoe 

nelghbl,rho^7£r!naKn''°"^  ^'"^'''^  '°       '^^^  ^^^^  «t« 
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Many  aginll^ersons  find  it  diflacult  to  get  to  the  library,  so  the*  library  finds 
'  ways  to  gu  to  th^m  Outreach  services  such  as  bookmobiles  for  the  aging,  rotat- 
ing and  depo;5it  cullectiuns  fur  institutions  and  nursing  homes,  and  personal 
delivery  to  the  humebound  bring  needed  materials  and  companionship  to  those 
unable  tc^get  out  Laurens  and  Lexington  Counties  in  South  Carolina  have  funded 
a  S-year  Uemon&trntion  project  on  outreach  to  the  efderly  that  ineludes  hiring 
two  librnrlanf>  U>  work  full  Imm  with  the  propranung^for  the  nglnjc.  Other  pro- 
grams are  ODordlnated  by  the  library  but  are  reliant  on  volunteers  for  the  actual 
delivery  o?^ateriaIs  and  conversation  The  Snyder  (Pa,)  County^  Library  pro- 
gram calleci  VISITOR  (volunteers  injuring  shut-ins  (he  opportunity  to  read) 
«nd  the  James  V  Brown  Lihrnr\'s  ( Willlnmsport,  Pa  )  proj,'rnm  called  BRAVO 
ibniiging  reading  to  aging  through  volunteer  organlza^tlon)  hoth  rely  on  citi- 
zen helpers  which  incluue  uioiiile  senior  citizens.  In  the  BRAVO  program,  coop- 
eration with  other  agenciey  that  deliver  services  to  the  aging  are  stressed. 
The  library  coordinator  Sot  the  program  is  experienced  in  Information  and  Re- 
ferral work  and  has  close  ties  to  the  rest  of  the  social  service  communfty. 

Using  existing  ,'>ociaI,  paedical  and  nutritional  support  systems  foi'^the  aging 
have  frequently  made  LS'CA  funded  projects  more  efficient.  The  Brooklyn  (N,Y,) 
SAGE  project  (an  already  successful  outreach  program)  found  that  it  added 
150-250  older  readers  when  it  "piggybacked"  onto  such  ,programs  as  friendly 
visitor  and  meals-oUiWheels,  Another  prograin^  that  complements  the  LSCA 
funded  efforts  to  serve  the  visually  handicapped  older  readers  is  the  Librrfry 
of  Congress  system  of  loaning  materials  (such  as  braille  and  spoken  tapes  or 
records)  through  a  network  of  159  regional  and  subregional  libraries  for  the 
blind  and  physically  handicapped.  ^ 

Other  programs  for  those  who'^annot  use  conventional  materials  because  of 
failing  eyesight  are  frequently  funded  under  LSCA,  The  Altoona  (Pa,)  Area 
Public  Library  records  60  minutes  of  features  and  news  from  the  local  news- 
paper each  day  and  the  cassettes  are  sent  to  those  unable  to  read  small  newstype. 
Many  libraries,  like  the  Toledo-Lucas  County  Library,  are  increasing  their 
large  print  collection  and  are  bringing  the  awareness  of  the  availability  of  the 
material  to  those  in  need  of  this  service.  Van  delivery,  bookmobile  deliveries, 
and  books- b>  maft  are  used  to  get  special  materials  to  aging  readers.  Sites  wh^ 
those  over  60  years  of  age  gather  also  utilized  by  libraries  for  the  delivery  of 
.  materials  and  programs  of  special  interest. 

Programs  on  topics  of  interest  to  older  citizens  are  given  at  the  library  as  well 
as  at  nutritional  sites,  senior  centers^  nursing  homes,  churches,  etc.  The  gray  and 
growing  programs  by  the  Baltimore  County  Publljfe  Library  are  examples  of  pro- 
.  grams  that  deal  with  improving  the  perceived  vartie  of  life  by, the  aging.  Talks 
and  atldio-^visualu  presentations  are  given  on  such  accepted  topics  as  health 
issues  ,  art  and  craftx  ,  remlnisct  nces  about  the  county  faiV,  the  lO'JO's,  trains,  and 
early  Baltimore,  ajid  on  controversial  subjects  such  as  sexuality  and  th&  aging. 
Many  programs  are  jointly  sponsored  b^^e  pubHc  library  and  oth^r  agencies 
interested  in  the  problems  of  the^aging.  Seminars,  such  as  the  one  on  crime  pre- 
vention sponsored  by  the  New^  York  Public  LVbrary,  the  Senior  citizens  crime 
prevention  progrftuCthe  New  York  City  Foundation  for  Senior  Citizens,  Inc,  and 
tfie^  department  for  aging  of  the  city  of  New  York,  have  been  received  good 
community  support. 

Programs  vary  by  location  aml'makeup  of  the  community  served.  Local  needs 
^  are  assessed  before  programs  are  funded.  One  unique  prpgfam  for  the  aging  is 
found  in  Hawaii,  In  this  project  most  of  the  money  for  materials  for  the  aging 
program  are  sp<»nt  on  fnrplcm,  esn**rinlh  oriuital  lungurtg**  books  since  a  large 
percentage  of  the  ov^r  60  popufhtion  are  bilingual  or  foreign  speaking  and/or 
reading. 

As  the  local  public  libraries  become  more  aware  of  the  need  for  services 
tailored  for  the  older  reader,  and  as  they  work  with  other  groups  and  agencies 
that  are  also  concerned  with  service  to  the  aging,  a  greater  understanding  of* 
what  libraries  /ire  doing  and  whatrtiore  they  can  do  will  be  gained  by  all  parties. 
To  fifrtber  this  kind  of  understniMling,  the  Department  of  Kducation  takes  an  ac- 
tive part  In  the  Interdepartmental  Task  Force  on  Information  and  Referral,  and 
outgrowth  of  the  White  Hou.^je  Conference  on  Aging  in  1971,  which  provides  for 
coordination  among  Federal  agencies  involve<l  in  projects  on  aging  and  aging 
populations. 

These  examples  iUq^ate  the  ci»mmifment  among  those  bringing  library  serv- 
ice to  the  aging,  rt^MJlier  relevant  materials,  programs  and  information  to  the 
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-older  library  user ;  and  la  addltlwi,  to  take  library  sexvice  to  the  elderly  poDu- 
latlon  that  cannot  come  to  the  traditional  library  setting.  ' 

-Women's  Educatio.val  Equity  Act 

women's  educational  equity  act  program,  authorized  by  title  IX.  part  C 
Of  the  Elementary  ahd  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1978  provides  funds  for 
a^ifn^M^'".  ?,^^'ej0P"»ental  and  dissemination  activities  desigHel  to  promote 
f^nrnliJ"'/"""^/'"'  ""'"en.  The  reauthorized  act  fncludes  a  new  purpps^ 
to  provide  flnancml  assistance  to  local  educational  instilurtons  tanssist  them -in- 

Amo^/thpV^,"'f         °f  '"^  EducatlonlrAme,5toents  *  1972 

Among  the  act  s  six  authorized  activities  are  programs  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  adult  women,  including  unempIo?ld  apd  undSplo^  ed  C.^ 
The  program  seeks  to'address  the  diverse  needs  of  -?^rlous  racial,  ethnic  age 

"enefldaries.^'"""'^  °'  ^'^^'^'^ 

During  fiscal  year  1979  and  1980  a  variety  of  pJogram  models  and  materials 
were  developed  to  facilitate  the  reentry  of  adult  women  into  the  academic  or 
employment  ranks.  Some  project  activity,  for  example,  focused  spwSy  Z 
business  management  and  leadership  training.  Othet  promts  have  been  stri.c. 
-'^n't'*.  Provme  continuing  education  and  tralning,ttXg  a  varletfof  coun 
nro^f«^-,  1'  displaced  homemakers.  These  project  activities  contUiueX 
^  li^^  ^  earlj'  e&phasis,  in  it^  1976  to  1978  grant  activities,  on  adult  women's 

wppATl.rif,'''' °'  ^^^"^  ^"""^  availaGle.  at  cos?  from^  the 
W^^Publlshlng  Center,  EDO,  55, Chapel  Streef,  Newton,  Ma^2160  (800- 

Adtjlt  Education 

The  Departmellt  of  Education  recognizes  the  rapid  changes  in  the  Nation's 
Ifn'^.^lS'PHlf' ""'^  """^'"S  'ow""  goal  of  enfuring  ^naVXSL 
fnlnt^^f'}  'r  <'"  <^^  WhHe~n«.»Federa^«^ucat^o/progTa^^- 
talns^in  explicit  mandate  relaUve  to  serving  older  persons,  as  theiiew  Depart- 
menr moves  in  this  dlrectloh  and  assists  Araerfcan  education  to  adjust  to  soclo- 
economlcgemands,  the  elderly  wlU  become  increasingly  important 
.IJ!^^^^  funded  under  the  Adult  Education  Act,  Puhllc  Law  91-230,  as 
amended,  are  authorized  to  address  the  educaUonal  needs  of  all  seements  of  the 
•eligible  adult  population  in  a  State.  In  these  State-admlSster^  pSms  social 
.  emphasis  Is  given  to  meeting  the  educaUonal  needs  of  older  peraons  rco^pU- 
3-year'^D  an^o%hol'  ^"T'*,?'  the  act  highest  prlorHy  Is  given  in  each  State's 
Po^mnfn  1  f»  ^  adults  who  are  Icast  educated  and  most  in  need  of  assistance, 
w.?^  fT'^  •»«"»'-^ed  to  the  57  States  and  outlying  areas  to  support 
haslc  education  programs  for  out-of-school  adults  age  16  and  over,  and  to  assls 
T^^?/."  "S  their  education  through  complftlon  of  the  s^ndar^  lIveL  ^ 

Indlvldua  s  participating  in  the  program  are  exp^ted  to  acquire  toe  basic S 
he?n  thZ't^L'  necessary  ^to  function  in  socletrto  8ecu?e  tralnlnl  whldT  w  u 
slSi\tKltXnriyy"''°^""^'  '^"-^       '•'^'^  '^"'--'''P 

aoh!^i  fi^?L^°^u°'  °°  adults  in  a  State  without  high 

?un^  sun^rt  !Jm  '"."V^^^  ^"'^  '°  ^  '°  school.  Federal 

S^l-^S^^!n^5J^i^^^  ^^'e's  program  and  up'to  100  percent 

Z^'^^Sr^^^^S^^SF^Sfll^""  »t  or  ea-cff  Staters  alTotnfeflt 


S^Jtaiug     ^        speclgl  expgrimental  demoDStratioD  projects  and  teacher 

tlon^'^Di^ma''^."'^  State-admlnjsterfed  -program,  the  act  authorizes  educa, 
olilfa?^^!^??^^  for  adult  immigrants  and.  adult  Indochina  refugees,  planning 

«ii  ilr^^'  naUonal  development  and  disseminaUon  progr;aiiL  Funds 
have  not  been  appropriated  to  implement  the  last  two  provisions. 

,^  are  approximately  57  million  adults  in  the  United  States  16  years  of  age 
^^""fi  cofapleted  ^he  secondary  level  of  educaUon.  and  are  not 
^^firi  ^  enrolled  m  school.  It  Is  not  known  how  many  adults  who  have  com- 
pleted the  secondary  level  hut  are  not  functioning  at  that  level.  This  grouif  Is 
also  a  major  part  of  the  targefpopulatlon.  - 

fiZ  1^^?]^?^^^^"^^°^^  ^^^^  Study,  funded  hy  the  Division  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion, provided  slgniflcant  findings  concerning  the  functional  level  of  the  adult 
^^"^  reported  that  the  largest  percentage  of  persons  who 
were  Xunctlonally  incompetent  (85  percent)  or^were  only  marginally  competent 
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(40  percent)  were  older  persons  55  to  6B  years  of  age.  Persons  older  than  |p  were 
not  included  in  the  study,  (Adult  Functi(5nal  Cumpetence  A  SummarjT  Adult 
Performance  I^vel  Project.  The  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.,  March  1975, 
p.  7),    '  '  ,  \ 

Thi^  age  group  also  has  a  high  turnover.  Studies  indicate  that*;  ''everyday  only 
6,000  Americans  reach  55,  and  an  estimated  3,600  persuns  die.  The  net  fncrc^ase  is 
about  1,400  a  day ,  or  a  half  a^m^illion  a  year."  Some  of  these  adults  are  in  mental 
and  correctional  institutions,  boarding  humes,  hospitals,  and  many  are  homebound 
in  high  risk  urjian  centers  or  in  remote  rural  areas.  All  are  isolated  from  their  \ 
'  families  and  friends,  and  have  limited  access  to  education  and  other  essential 

Sefvieesr^^ —   ——^    - 

Title  XIII,  part*5A  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978,  expends  and,  re- 
vises the  Adult  Ekiucation  A^t  and  creates  new  program  initiativfeseto  improve 
and  strengfthen  educational  services  to  eligible  adults,  including  older  persons 
'The  principal  goal  of  the  amendments  is  to  expand  a  State's  current  delivery  sys- 
tem of  adult  education,  and  to  broaden  outreach  activities.  States  may  award 
subgrants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  ageHcies,  in  addition  Xo  funding  local 
educational  a^ncies.  In  implementing  the  structural  and  programmatic  changes 
«  created  by  the  1978  amendments  to  the  act.  Increased  attention  by  the  States  is 
placed  on  serving  older  persons  with  limited  English  language  skills.  Oppor- 
tunities for  significant  expansion  of  the  delivery  of  adult  education  services  are 
provided  through  cooperation  \<^lth  agencies,  instftutions,  and' organizations  other 
than  the  public  school  systen^  such  as,  business,  labor  unions,  libraries,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  public  health  authorities,^antlpoverty  programs,  and 
community  organizations.  States  ha\e4nstituttd  strategiesq:$p  ensure  the  involve- 
ment in  the  development  of  the  3-yeat  State  plans  foz>  business  and  industry, 
labor  unions,  churchH  ptiblic  and  private  educational  agencies, and  institutions, 
fraternal  and  voluntary  urganizations,  community  organizations.  State  and  local 
manpower  and  training  agencies,  and  representatives  of  special  adult  popula- 
tions. States  have  developed  special  methods  and  techniques  to  increase -their  - 
--efforts  in  informing  the  adult  populations  who  are  least  educated  and  most  in 
need  "of  assistance  of  the  SvalTi^btllty  and  benefits  of  the  adult^  education 
program. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  participation  of  these  adult  populations,  recipients  of 
fundrfire  required  tu  provide  reasonable  ^nd  convenient  access  to  the  program, 
Pro^Sms  must  be  more  flexible  in  their  course  (Jffering^locationff,  and  in  terms  of 
assuring  the  availability  of  suppi-rt  servlces'siirli  a  d  y  care  and  tr^rtsportation 
Departmental  activities  in  1980  as  well  as  in  1979  have  continued  to  center 
around  assisting  the  States  in  implementing  the  administrative  changes  required 
by  thes# amendments  to  the  act.  Attention  's  focus  d  on  ass  styig  the  States  in 
improving  State  participatory  planning  strategies,  programs  development,  moni- 
toring, ^  coordination  or  integrated  use  of  resources  from  multiple*  fundiujg, 
sources,  and  evaluation,  ,         *  / 

Older  persons  were  included  in-  the  participatory  planning  actlvfties  for  the  ' 
preparation  of  the  3-year  State  plans,  and  are  «co^tinuing  their  Involvement  in 
State  plan  development  and  evaluations,  '       ^  •  , 

Some  States  have  .negotiated  and. implemented  interagency  ajgr^ments  with     ,  ^ 
State  and  area  agencies  on  aging,  and  with  other  related  agencies  and  institu- 
tions serving  older  adults.  Other  States*  are  fencoui^iged  to  conside^^is  ad-,  ^ 
minlstrative  strategy.  Technical  a'=isistance  services  jvnd  resource  materials  are  ^ 

 pmvJdln^  thft  States  to  help  strengthen  their  capacity  for  program  defelopmenf  iij  ^ 

carrying  out  such  process  requirements  as  needs  assessmrcnt;  T)laniringi-monitory 
-^ingr-coordfeiation  and  evalyation.  Two,  major  program  initiatives  were  under*  * 
taken  in  the  transportation  and  tetecommunications  fields,^  Some  significant^ 
*rdevelopments  are  descrU)ed4)elow,  -        '°'t>  ^' 

The  establishment  of  coordinated  State  systerfs  of  education  and  transpor^- 
tion  services  is  encouraged,  A  national  task  force  for  this  purpose  was  convened  0  ^ 
to  give  guidance  and  directton  ^0  this  activity  on  the  Federal  level,  and  tlitee  . 
regional  meetings  approve<lMbe  held  in  thwe  cities^-Jacksonviile,  Detroit, Jand 
Denver— for  State  directors  a^d  appropriaf^representativgs  o^agencies  and  Com- 
munity-based' organizations  ftt  Regions  IV,  V,  and  YIH.  It  is  through  this  inter- 
governmental planning  mechanism  and  process  that  States  are  assisted  in  festab- 
lishiQg  priorities,  and  to  invert  Adqlt  ^^ducation  Act  resources  in  a  coordinated 
or  integrated  agency  services  system  reaching  older  j)ersons  afid  Uife  handicapped  ^ 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in  1971  recognized  tim,  ^^e^ucijtional 
efforts  on  behalf  of  older  persons  are  less  effective  without  attention  ta  oumapi 
O    nd  the  improvement  x>t  accessibility  through  the  removal  \>t  transportation 
arriers."  A  strategy  /or  technical  assistance  IntervenUon  was  the  development 
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of  interagency  ^greemepta  between  the  Administratipn'on  Aging  and  the  Office 
of  Education.  In  ll>79  tne  revised  agreements  included  the  Department  uf  Trans- 
^  I)ortation,  ACTION  and  th^ Community  Services  Administration,  Guidelines  fur 
^-planning  the  establishment  of  trausport^Jion  services  for  older  person^  through 
the  use  of  co<Ji)eratlve  strategies  and  processes  resulted  from  five  demonstra- 
tion projects  sponsored  by  DHBW,  DOA,  GSA,  DOL,  DOT,  ACTION,  and  the 
Community  Services  Administration.  Education  agencies  were  not  participants » 
in  these  projects  on  any  level.  The  extension  of  intergovemiiiental  agency  effort 
will  be  needed  nationwide  to  help  them'  in  the  planning  of  procedures  to  linlv 
education  into  future  coordinated  transportation  services  systems. 

The  first  regionaljpppjtiinated  edui.-aUoa/traiisi>ortation  .services  workshop'was 
held  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  five* projects,  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  for  State 
participants  in  Region  IV  (South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Georgia, 
Florida.  Tennessee.  Mississippi,  and  Alabama),  These  States  have  large  older 
I>opulation9  comprising  11  percent  and  over  of  the  total  population,  with  over 
one-fifth  of  the  persons  65  years  and  over  below  the  poverty  level.  Many  of  the 
aged  poor  in  these  States  live  in  isolated  rural  areas  and  inade<iuate  transiwta'  x 
tion  is  oile  of  the  major  problems  prevenUng  access  to  educational  and  other 
services  The  State  of  Florida  lias  enacted  chapter  427  of  the  Florida  statutes  " 
establishing  a  coordinating  council  to  foster  coordination  of  transportation  serv- 
ices provided  to  the  "transportation  disadvantaged,"  The  .definition  of  the 
**transportatiockdisadvantaged"'  include  "individuals  who  because  of  age  are 
unable  to  traiisnjfrt  themselves,  to  purchase  transportation  and  are,  therefore. 
dei)endent^upoi!r  others  to  obtain  access  to  education 'or  other  life  sustaining 
activities." 

^This  model  State  statute,  requiring  coordinated  transportation  se^^ices  for 
the  aged  and  other  special  populations  is  l^ing  widely  distributed  for  other 
States  to  consider  fof-  legislati^  action.  Tlie  North  Carolina, adult  education' 
^  program  reproduced  the  technical  as.^istance  packet  distrihutefl  at  the  regional 
raettin]^,  and  under  section  SlOJbf  the  act  is  funding  two  projects  in  a  rural  and 
VrbAn  area  to  demonstrate  wajis  adiflt  education  agencie.H  can  provide  coordi- 
njUt«L_tran5pQrtation.^F vices  to-^tdult  ^?tudettts:  ft  wus  recognized  early  that 
educational  agencies  cannot  provide  this  support  service  alone. 

The  adult  education  program  in  the  ^trfte  of  MississiopiMs  IxJidgeting  for 
the  use  of  existing  transportation  services/in  the  districts,  including  support' 
of  special  buses  and  carpools. 

KfToTta  are  a^o'  underway  to  help  the  States  to:  y )  ihcrease.the  availabiiity 
of  resources  for  use  in  niral  transportation  servli?es;  (2)  create  a  program 
that  will  proj^ide  technical  assistance  to  (a)  community  based  organizations  and 
local  governments  administering  adult  education  and  transportation  programs, 
(b)  increase  access  t(4  educational  programs  for  adults  statewide,  (3)  facilitate 
coordination  of  resources  and  overcome  barriers  to  the  implementation  of  trans-, 
portation  serviced  for  adttlts  needing  them.  / 

In  the  area  of  research.^the  National  Task  Force  is  following  (he  progress  of 
two  ongoing  projects  relating  to  transportation  for  the  elderly,  and  supported 
by  the  Office  of  UniversitydResearch.  Department  of  ITansportation.  Shaw  Uni- 
versity in  Raleigh,  N.C..  is  Investigating  the  use  of  schoolbuses  for  transporting 
the  elderly  and  nonwheelchair  handicapped  persons  during  off-peak  hours,  in-  " 
eluding  the  legal  and  institution  barriers  to  such  use:  In  the  second  project,  the 
Transportation  Training  and  Research  Center  of  Pdlytechnic  Institute  of  New 
•York  is  nearing  completion  of  a  study  tb  develop  a  methodolgy  for  evaluating 
existing  and  new  transportation  services  wltli  respect  fomeeTTng  the  travel  needs 
of  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  and  to  develop  suggested  service  standards  for 
Uiflferent  types  of  handicaps.  While  the  latter  terms  of  the  project  are  directed 
to  the  handicapped,  the  Wridings  offet  promise  for  applicability  of  the  standards, 
Aceord(ng  to  studies  l)y  the  Department  of  Transi)ortation.  more  than  one-tjiird 
of  ^he  elderly  are  handicapped  and  will  benefit  from  these  activities. 

Telecommunications  technolt)gies  are  also  being  examined  ta  determine  their 
potential  application*  as  a  "means  for  outreach  and  as  an  alternative  system  for 
the  delivery  of  educational  programs  and  selvices  to  adults  for  whom  this  pro- 
gram is  Intended,  Many  older  Adults  can  be  help^  to  overcome  the  disadvantages 
imposed  by  living  in  r^mott^  rural  areas,  and  institutions,  by  being  homeboutad  or 
Isolated  from  social  supports  essentWl  to  meet  their  daily  needs.  A  collaborative 
relationship  How  exists  between  the  pro^feram  and  the  National  Telecommunioa- 
tIori^4ind  Information  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Cor- 
•»  'porauott  for  public  Broadfcasting,  and  commercial  and  public  service  broadcast 
0  ies.  This  arrangement  provides  coordination  and  the  free  flow  of.informa^ 
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tloiff  without  I'ouimirtiii^;  the  States,  luiil  lets  tlu-in  set  tlu-ir  fnoritit-s,  policM's, 
and  program  din^etioiis  All  da>  uurkshui^s  t^ii  "Kdiit  atiuii.il  AiJuliiatiuUN  uf  Telo- 
oomiminlcatiuiiN  Teciiiiulogie.s"  liuUl  fi>r  all  States  vu^i  and  west  uf  tlte 

Missi.vsii>pi  Rher  in  New  ()rle.in>'an(4  San  I>ie;:u,  antl  ru>[M*nsu  tnl  l>.\  \TIA.  The 
\\<irk<lio|»s  proMded  ni>i^lits  urf.tlu*v  te.  hnolojjies,  Su^li  «i,s  tin*  elecironi*  black- 
lK>ard.  ITFS,  \idtH>-dis(.  i.ilile  and  .satt-Uitt*.  The  stei»  taken  by  XTIA  to  '  brki)i 
^the  benefits  nf  the  n-jtuaial  in\estnient  in  satellite  tecliiiulo^jy  to  the  pul*he  sectOT*' 
were  assHs.sed  tu  deterniine  ua,\>  tu  stren^theninj,'  \\t>rKui^  relat ion>hipN  l)ets\eeu 

grant  recipients  aiidlhe.State  adulMnUieation  profjnini:^;  

"Developments  uere  i»reseu^tuM_>^_State_jJ  -Vxt^jiuia^ 
^iittr  Oarottrnr.nTe^t  Virj^wTia.  New  .Terse,\.  American  Samoa  California.  Ha- 
waii. Misxniri.  and  A^kansnk  The-^e  rei>t>rt.s  repealed  a  hi^xli  level  t*f  interest,  anil 
differences  in  the  de\elupnient  stages  uf  butli  hurduare  and  st^ftware  la  each 
State  prugraiii.  I^or  example,  the  State  lUreetur  from  Wi>4j(*n.sin  reported  tliat 
stiff  training,  senunars  were  being  telei*a.st  \  ia  .satellite  by  Tile  Professor  of 
.\diilt  K(Uicam>n,  rnuerxity  of  U'iscoUniu.  uhikY*n  .sabl»atieal  leave  in  London, 
England.  New  Yirrk  Ktate  is  seeking  equipment  .md  funding  support  for  inter- 
oonueetiiig  a  tricouiit.\  tele\  ised  .system  oiJerating  dailj  from  an  adult  learning 
center  in  Albany.  Ct>lorado  is  seeking  a>sistanee  in  (le\ eloping  the  adult  edu^'a- 
tion  c<ftn[)onent  of  Xhe  Governor's  5-.\ear  plan  for  tiie  use  of  telecommui'lie^Uions 
in  the  State.  Under  a  Department  of  Kducation  ;;rant.  tho>  San  Diego  State 
rni\er»ity  is  deu-loping  tele\i>ed  prognin;^  for  (*lder  adults,  produced  bj  older 
adults.  .  ^  ^  f 

The  iKitential  of  using  instrm  tional  television  fixed  .service  (ITFS)  for  in-, 
strni  tion  and  ;staff  tle\elopment  was  exptf^red  with  the  State  director  in  Virginia 
and  the  progr.un  director  for  KPUS-TV.  San  r>ieg4>.  State  directors  and  their 
>tafT.s  uiil  >euire  training  in  teleionimunn  atious  for  participating  in  a  national 
teleconference  \  ia  .^ateUite  simnsored  bj  the  National  Training  and  Development 
Ser\  ice  The  u.se  of  nu*bile  TV  sjstems  m  rural  areas  of  Mississippi  has  been 
targeted  by  tlu;  Ai>palachiaii  Comnainit}  .Service  Network  and  can  be  extended 
to  other  areas*.   —  —  —  


Fvlhy  and  i^rograin  implii^itions  werv  synthesized  in  ^Aorkshop  recommenda- 
tbm.s  for  future  meetings,  and  teihnical  assistance  neetls  /or  tapi>ing  potent'al 
resourct*s  were  identilied.  T\>o  ta>k  forces  were  formed  to  give  leadership  and 
direction  tt>  thi.s  signiticuiit  development  First  prioritv  in  1081  will  be  given 
to  the  development  of  u  national  catalog  t>f  iiistnu  tional  materials /for  adults 
to  be  used  on  public  radio  and  TV.  / 

It  is  too  earl.y  to  fully  assess  the  effects  of  the  above  program  ini/iatives  and 
administrative  action.s  on  older  adult.s  and  other  segments  of  the  a{lult  popula- 
tion. A  major  beginning  is  underway  to  effectively  imiilement  the  1978  amend- 
ments to  the  .Vilult  Kducation  Act.  Reports  from  the  States  indicate  between  1978 
an<l4^71)  til  ere  has  been  a  19,7-8  { 16  percent )  increase  in  (dder  adults  65  years  of 
age. and  older  in  the  i»roi;rani.  In  19S0  incoming  ynndlment  d  ita  from  the  States 
I»ro'vlde  a  basis  for  the  projected  age  distribution  of  participants  J^elow. 


TABLE  1 


AfB  group 


16  to  44.^.. 


65  and  over.. 
'  Total. 


Estimate 


*_488ja5_ 
261,961 
128,612 


1,^79, 


478 


PercentagQ 


100^0 


The  estimated  increase  in  enrollmeiit.s^of  participants  by  age  groups  in  1980. 


TABLE  2 


'Age  group 


Estimated 
enrollment 


Estimated 
increase 


Percentage 
incr^e 


16  to  44  

45  to  64  

65  and  over  

Totll  

.  ^  


1,488,905 
261.961 
^^28.612 


1.879, 478 


26.326 
22, 727 
24, 134 


73, 187 


2 

10 
23 
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«    .v.Tiw,?fiSlIf„'.^»"f  P'^J'^I^''  Increases  in  enrollment  of  ol.ler  adults  are  compatihle  " 
rtltli  iiat»(t>nai  trends  and  are  expected  to  continue  in  liscui  jear  1!»M  and  tlirouch- 
out  the  (lecade  of  the  lOSO's.  uiroiij,ii 

These  projections  are  supported  by  the  increasing  nuiiit.e'r  of  special  nroieots 
directed  to  nlder.adults  the  States.  I'nder  se<!tioM  :ilO  .,f  the  Adult  Kducat^m 
in^  cT'i'L  ^'1'/^'' "'•'^  priority  to  older  adults  as  a  l^.pulation  group  „ient- 

Ing  sijec-ial  attent.oji.  Grant  awards  have  hteu  made, to  determine  new  „„d  i„- 
iiowitive  api.roaclies  for  expanding  outreacli  and  impr(,Mn«  tlie  effectiveness  of 
Inatructloiial  methods  in  meeting  the  educatioifal  needs  of  older  adults 

t..  ?^.ef\t' SludtL^"*''''''-'"^""'''''  '""-""^ 

LOI  ISIA.NA— OI.DKR  AOri.T  IMPRO\  EME.NT  :   PREPARATION   OR  PeXCE 
OFFICKR  ArCRKhlTATIO.V 

demirabUUrt^^""^^  Program  for  deputies  over  50  years  of  ajje  to  reactivote'^a. 
*  f 

FLORII)!(--Lm:RA«^  Y  KDUCATIO.N   FOR  ADULTS  WITH  RFjVDINQ  .VEFJ)S  (PROJECT  LFJUIN  f 

^  A  tutoriii!  project  to  utilize  the  older  citizens  jii  Wakulla  County  to  reach  and 
teach  ivadiUKsldlls  to  nonreading  adults  in  the  pilhlic  school  program 

•     INTERAGENCY  LINKAGES  FOR  EDUCATIO.Y  AND  AGING 

The  project  will  conduct  a  Statewide  assessnient_yf  personnel  providiniv  serv-  ^ 
ices  to  Older  persons,  and  older  workers,  and  develop  an  Inveaton  of  education 
and  training  resources.  *uv«iiuii 

k  ALABAAfA— a> At M  UNITY  ADUL^  EDUCATION  PROGRXaI 

The  program  is  aesigne<i  to  provide  several  support  services  to  the  elderly  in 
•rivlties  J^-fJwt^aliorv/ classes,  including  transportation  and  recreational-^ic- 

WEST  VIRGINIA— TELEVISED  INSTRUCTIONAL  REAUINU  PROGRAM  KOK  OLDKK  ADULTS 

rr„T.«miF/r^r  rrv  ^^velop jr^ruitmcnL  and  individualized  reading  tapes  to  be 
transmitted  by  IV  as  a  si^n^Ienient  to  regular  adult  education  program,  and  InT^ 
prove  outreacn  to  older  addts.  7  * 

CONNECTICUT—JOB  SKILLS  WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  ELDEBLY 

To  conduct  12  workshops  annually  and  establish  a  *Moh  hank"  for  the~elderlv 
and  measure  the  number  who  And  employment  durljig  and  after  the  Workshops! 

,TEXA8-^RECRUITMENT  AND  RETENTIOnIof  OLDER  ADULTS  j 

To  develop  models  of  increasing  recruitment  and  •improving  reteiition  rates 
among  older  learners  in  adult  education  programs  state\vfde. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE^DOVER  NEIGHBORHOOD  OUTREACH  PROOaAMS  ^ 

A  neighborhoml  outreach  program  serving  senior  citizens  residing  in  low  in- 
come and  Federal  housing  areas. 

Vocational  JEducation  Peooram 

The  V(K»arion(il  Education  Act,  as  amended  by^title  II  of  Public  Law  l)4-4«2 
provideJf  programs  and  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  displaced  homemakers  , 
nnd  other  special  groups,  suoii  as  single  heads  of  households,  homemakers  and 
part-time  workerft^ho  wish  to  secure  a  full-tltne  job,  and  women  and  men  in 
jobs  traditional  for  their  sex  who  wish  to  secure  employment  in^a  nontradi- 
tional  area.  Each  State  must  conduct  a  needs  assessment  to  determine  the  needs 
of  these  special  groups.  Although  the  act  makes  no  age  distinction  in  serving 
these  groups,  o»der  adults  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  programs  and  setv- 

.Ices  offered  both  for  these  ^special  groups  and  In  the  regular  vocational  edu- 
rtition  program.  All  States  ai;e  required  to  serve  these  special  groups;  however 

I         _  ?  l^^'^Js^^or  such  programs  is  left  io  the  discretion  of  each  State  Total 
'  ano  State,  expenditures  in  ^scal  year  1080  for  vocaUonal  educaUon 
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programs  ser\ing   displaced   humemakers   and  other  special   groups  were 
$2,432,778.  * 
Community  Education  Program 

T6e  community  ediicatlon  program  affthurized  K\  the  title  VIII  Public  Law 
i)0-o(>l«  tlie  EduL-atlon*  Amendments  of  1076,  pru\ides  grants  tu  State  and  local 
ediicatio.t  agencies  and  tu  nonprofit,  publio  and  i*ri\ ate  .agencies  m  order  to 
stimulate  the  Uevelupment  of  cummunltj  school  centers  which  prinlde  educa 
tlunal,  cultural,  recreational,  and  other  related  .ser\ice.s  in  acvordanee  with  local 
Interests,  needs,  and  concerns.  Additional  awardb  ^re  Uiade  tu  institutions  of 
hight»r  education  to  train  persons  who  will  plan  and  operate  coniniunity  educa 
tlon  programs. 

Federal  a  rid /'or  State  grant's  made  to  local  education  agencies  are  for  the 
puriMjses  of  paying  the  administrative  c'i»t.s  i*f  idaunluiJ,  establi.sliing.  evpaml 
ing,  and  maintalnlag  t,lieM.»  comHiunit.\-i<riented  i>ri<granis.  Nu^ie  of  the  «»^fs  of 
the  actual  .serMces,  educatltmal  programs,  or  other  actnities  is  .supported  under 
thi.s  legislation.       ^  .  .  , 

In  t>rder  for  a  local  education  agency  or  a  nonprofit  agencj  to  receive  a  grant 
the  applicant  must  propose  to  meet  eight*  minimum  elenient.s^^vhicli  are  con- 
.sider#d  to  compose  any  community  s^ooL  One  of  those  minimum  elements  is  tlie 
"potential  of  the  communitj  education  program  to  .ser\e  ah  age  groups  in  tlie 
)  community,  including  the  elderl.\.  In  the  local  educa tio  ial  agenr\  category.  48 
projects  were  funded  in  fiscal  year  1977.  45  were  funded  In  107S.  37  were  funded 
in  1970,  and  25  v\x»re  funded  In  1080  at  an  a\i  ragi»  of  $40,000  per  project  The 
first  year  of  fundinj?  nonprofit  agencies  wa.s  1980  when  0  project.s  were  awarded 
an  average  of  $55,000  per  project. 

Captioned  Films  and  Television 

Under  the  Education  of  the  Handicappeil  Act.  part  F  (Public  L(i\v  01-230. 
as  amended;,  film.s  and  television  are  eai^tioned  fur  tlie  deaf  Tiic  i>r(<grann>ro 
vides  a  free  loan  of  service  of  captioned  tlieatrical  and  education  uu>\ies  to  groups 
•  *tt  deaf  indi\  Idaals  acro'-s  the  Nation.  A  i^iMsiderahle  niiniln  r  of  tlie  pei^ple  scr\ed 
l*y  this  program  are  over  age  05.  Of  affeat\imi>ortaiRe  i.s'  the  extension  of  tlie 
film  program  ti>  include  laptioned  telemiorJ  Cai>tioued  tele\i^ion  programs  may 
reach  as.man.\  as  5  millhm  hearing  iniimi/ed  iudi\iduals  mer  the  age  of  C5. 

Puldic  tele\isloii  captioning  has  talvcn  /\o  form.s .  open  captions."  wliicli  are 
visible  to  all  \le\vers.  and  "ch)se<l  capt^us"  wliich  are  \isible  only  on  sets  and 
stations  with  detodin^  devices.  The  ouOn  captinned  rehroadcast  ut  the  ABC  eve-  ^ 
ning  news  which  was  beguh  in  December  1973  is  wiAlely  linown*and  still  is  tlic 
only  captioned  new.s  program.  *  ,  • 

In  1973.  the  Bureau  of  A^ducation  for  the  Handicapped  (now  known  as  the 
Office  of  Si)eclal  Education)  contracted  wltli  PBS  to  di  \elop  a  clo.sed  cnptioning 
sy.stejn.  Thi^  s.\.stem  hecnme  o\)erathmal  in  March., lOSO,  ABC  and  NBC  are  each 
pi^\  tiling  5  hours  of  programing,  not  including  spc»cials  that  are  captioned  from 
,  time  to  time.  PBS  is  pro\idIng  approxinmtel.x  20  hiuirs^^f  programing  per  weeic. 
Decoders  are  available  from  Sears^Bi>ebuclv  and  Co.  in  two  formats  nn  adapter 
that  can  be  attached  to  any  tele\  Islon  f^et  and  a  lO-nich  Color  set  witli  ^huiU  In 
den^der.  This  system  mak*s  It  possible, for  liearing  impaired  per«^ons  to  have  a 
wide  variety  of  captlone<l  tele\I,slon  programs  without  Interfering  with  tlie  nor- 
mal viewing  liabits  of  the  genera^  pul>lic. 
€  Thfc  deaf  and  hard-oMiearing  population  is  estimated  at  13  4  million.  A  large 

percentage  of  tlds  population  iff  made  up  of  older  Auieriians  whose  bearing  lias 
deteriorated  with  age.  Tliese  individuals  are  a  prime. audience  for  captioned 
televi.«{ion. 

Basic  Vocational  Reiiadilitation  Services 

 Under  the  Rehal^ilitation  Act  of  1073  as  amended  (title  I,  part  B.  section  110 

basfc  vocational  rehabilitation  ser\ii*e.s  are  proUded  State  rebaliUitation 
agencies  to  assfet  handicapped  individuals  to  prepare  for  and  engage  In  gainful 
occupation?.  Federal  n^gulaticms  pro\lde  that  no  upper  or  lo\\jer  age  limit  I« 
e.stabll.slied  as  an  ellgliaiity  retpiirent?  nt  ft)r  tlu'  i>rogram  It  Is  estimated  tliat 
in  fi.'^cal  .\ear  lO.sO  about  3  i>ercent  of  those  indi\iduals- rehabilltnted  through  the 
pro^Tn'were  65  year^  t^f  age  and  older.  Ser\ices  provided  include  medical  di- 
agnosis, \(>catIonal  e\alfmtiori.  counseling,  nxedical  care,  vocational  trainijig  and 
employment  placement,  and  follow  up. 
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NUMBER  OF  PEOPU  REHABILITATED 


„    ,                •         c                                               45  years  of  aje  GSyearj^age 
Fiscal  year                                             All  rehabihtants            and  over  anTover 
 ^  *  

nil                                                                  '       294.3%               63.309  7.076 

1980.                                                                    '  275.76i             1  59.900  J7.203 


BUDGET  DATA 

7^  


Basic  State  grants  and  over 


45  years  of  age       65  years  of  age- 


and  over 


 w   5190.213,51)  521,253.000 

1980    .T^.   1  190,  5 14. 900  1 23.  ODO.  000 

» erttmated. 

4. 

A  cooperative  agreement,  currently  in  the  proceess  of  being  revised,  ha,h  been 
developed  between  the  Reliabilitation  Ser\ice.s  Adraiaibtratiun  and  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging.  Tlie  agr^»nieiit  will  impro\t  coordination  between  resources 
available  under  the  ba&ic  \ocatioiial  rehabilitation  program  and  those  a\ailable 
under  provisions  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1905,  ati  amended.  Coordination 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  with  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  also  resulted  in  the  referral  of  older  and  disableil  per^ons^who  ha\e 
applied  for  social  security  disabilitj  insurance  and  supplemental  securitj  income 
benefits  to 'State  vocational  rehabilitation.  ^ 

Special  Projects  Serving 'the  Older  Bii(ND  Populatio>' 

tJnder  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of ,1973  as  amended  (section  311  (a)(1)),  spe- 
cial projects  are  funded  to  ."icrve  the  older  blind  population.  The  consideration  of  ' 
age  as»a  factor  for  receiving  sen  ices  i^  prohlbiteii  under  these  special  projects. 

During  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  funded  one 
new  older  blind  project  ^nd  contjilt^ed  five  other  .special  projects.  These  grant 
awards  totaled  $490,471.  The  TTTlQects  address  speciaPproblems  of  ulder  blind 
people  found  in/ural,  urban,  and  inner  city  areivs,  special  proi>lems  of  miiiorit.v 
groups  such  as  blacks  and  Ilispanics,  and  special  problems  faced  in  employment 
settings  such  as  home  industries  and  second  careers.  ^ 

if 

'   >1SCAL  YEAR  1T>80  SPECIAL  PR&JECTS  SERVING  THE  OLDER  BLIND 

Grantee:  Award 

Chicago  Lighthouse  for  .the  Blind,  185Q  West  Roosevelt  Road, 
Chicago,  111.  60608  .   :    $101,  800 

Xew  Hampshire  -tVssociation  for  the  Blind,  60  School  Street.  Con- 
cord. N.H.  0330i    86, 150 

Vocations, and  Community  Services  for  the  Blind.  117*  West  70 

Street,  New  York,  X.Y.  10023   ^  54,053 

Penii8.vlvania  Association  tor  tlie  Blind,  1930  Chestnut  Street.  Phil- 
adelphia.' Pa.  19103  -x^f^'-   -   71,  7?53 

4   ,  Massachusetts  Commissioii,^  the  Blind.  110  Tremont  Street.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  02108   _    44.  (M6 

Vera  Institute  of  Justi€e,"SO  East  39th  Street,  New  York,  X.Y   132, 119 

Research  and  Training  Centers 

Rehabilitation  research  and  training  centers.  Are  authorized  under  fttle  II 
sections  202  and  21)4  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (fjs  amended  by  Public 
Law  95^^2).  In  fiscal  .v car  1980,  the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped  ReFe^Lfdi 
funded  for  the  first  time  tvvo^  re?.ean.h  and  training  centers 'in  the  areh*  of 
aging— one  at  the_rnivorsity  of  Penn^  lvania-and  one  at  Rancho  Ivos  Amigos 
Hospital  id  coiijunctionVith  the  Ethel  Percy  ^Aiidruk  Gerpntoh)gical  Center  and 
the  Univeraity  of  Southern' California  Medical  T:enter.  The  centers  will  address 
problems  of  the  Nation's  23.5  million  elderly  persons,  many  of  whom  are  handi- 
capped. '  -  ^ 


The  two  centers  share  the  same  gonU.  creating  and  condncting  a  research 
program  related  tu  rehabilitation  of  tht-  haiulicappeU  dderb,  prowdmg  training 
111  rehabilitation  of  the  hanUiuapped  elderlj.  dis>eniiiiating  mfuimatiun  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  this  group  and  assisting  uther^>  in  u^ing  rof^eanh  hndings,  and 
de\ eloping  educatiumri  material-.  The  fucus  of  aaiuties  undertaken  to  accum- 
plih'h  the  goals  differ,  however,  for  the  two  center>.  ^ 

Tlie  Lni\ersit>  of  Penusjhania'.s  research  program  currently  fuiu.ses  on  the 
ph>,siolugical  and  neuruphjsiulogical  effects  of  htruke.  tlie  impact  of  tdadder 
incontinence  in  the  eiderb.  the  effects  of  gruup  therapj  of  di-abUd  elderl.\ .  and 
the  psychological  status  of  families  cariiig  fur  the  impaired  a^ied  In  it >  first  > car 
uf  operatn)n,  th'e  ceirters  training  program  is  concentrating  nn  ilihseminatiiig 
eXihUng  in^'orniatiun  on  aging  and  re^ijurce^  a\aihible  to  lesiiund  to  the  needs  of 
the  impaired. elderly, 

Tlie  center  at  Rancho  Los  Amigus  Ho>pital  is  focusing  un  the  effect  i»f  multi- 
di.sciplinar}  treatment  for  dei)re?biou  aniung  the  elderb ,  the  sui)port  pro\ided 
tu  i>rofessiunals  working  with  the  handicapped  elderl.\.  and  iiealth  asses.^^^ment 
tind  treatment  needs  of  haiidicapi)ed  olderLv  Mexican  Ameruau>. ^A'he  training 
I>rugram'curriritl5  targets  on  i)ro\iding  cuiitinuing  educatiuu  to  aging  and  re- 
habitUatiun  profes&ionab,  .student*,  the  elderlj  handic.iiiped  «uid  their  families. 
pro\iding  internsht-ps  lo  students  from  the  health  profe^^iun.s,  iiiul  de\eluping 
educational  training  mater  la  l.s  - 

i'lscal  year  1980  funding  for  the  centers  totals  $400,000. 


.  *     *        ITE\L  5.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

February  10. 198l/ 

I>KAR,MR.*rnAiKiiAN .  In  resiwiise  to  the  letter  from  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee m  Aging  reque**ting  an  up<Iate  of  the  Dei)artment  of  Energy's  (DOF?) 
actiMties  in  IDbO  affecting  older  Antericans,  we  are  pleaded  to  .submit  the  fol- 
io \Mng  rer>ort.  Tlie  \\ide  range  of  D()K  activitii*s  affet  ting  the  lives  of  older 
Amertcans  during  1980  are  organized  into  fl\c  categories ,*  roIi(,\  initiatives. 
8er\ioe  delivery  programs,  information  collectlou  and  di.s.seaiiuatjun  activities, 
puliitti  participation  activities,  and  research  on  the  ijiological  and  physiological 
aging  process. '    *  *  ' 

Before  detailing  the  activities  in  each  oT  the  above  rategorie.s.  an  overview 
of  DOEs'effott^  shoui^d  be  consi(Jpr«d.  The  immediate  and  rong-terni  objective.*^ 
are  tlie  a.«;surai>ce  {^t  adequate,  a\  a  liable,  and  reasonafelj  l)rlcetl  energy  sui)iilies 
for  Ameri(>an  consumers.  D.OE  remains  seii.slti\e  to  the  impact  <^f  energy  cost 
ami  .supiUj^  on  older  Americans  and  low-inttom^  household.^  s\h()Se  resources  are 
strained^to  meet  their  basic  ehergj^ needlj. 

I)nring-198d,  DOB  has  been  aware  of  the  nee<l  to  address, i)oliey  and  price 
iml>aet  Is.sues  on  the  old^r  consumer  and  has  continued  tu  iuakc*  efforts  t  >  be 
involved  with  national  organizations  and  other  Federal  agencies  \\\ut  have  been 
Concerned  with  energy  need.s  of  "older  Amerii'aas.  Tho.se  activities  will  ad- 
dre.'^sed  Tu  more  detail  below.  Knergy  con.servntlon.  the  d('\eliii>ment  of  renewable 
dtunestiij  fiiel.«i.  Utility  regnlator.\ /eform.  energj  (le\elopnient  impact  a^isistahce^ 
lind  <jon.ser\ation  incenthes  through  tax  credit  are  some  of  DOF7.s  activities  that  \ 
lia\e  had  significant  impUcatioils  for  older  Amerlcan.s.  The  following  will  6e  a 
description  of  activities  and  programs  in  each  iff  the  a^forenieiitloiied  tategorie.s. 

Policy  I.vitiativkh 

r>(>H  l»ns  ct)ntinued  as  a  very  high-priority  the  Implementation  of  the  Xatiohal 
Energy  Act,  It  has  .•<Hp7^ort«*d  n"d  -  or^trUmted  to  other  major  legl.slatiou  that  will 
iia\e  an  effect  #on  the  lives  of  older  Ainerieans.  .such  as  the  low-iiicome  energy 
a.Ms^stailC^  program  (title  III  of  Hie  Windfall  Profits  Tax  At  t>.  It  has  cojitlnupd 
to  make  strenuous  effort  to  assure  that'  fhe  -energy- related  need^  of  older 
Ameri(:ans  have  been  equitably  met.  The  following  are  examines  of  pollc.\  initia- 
tives that  have  l^een  taken  to  respond  t<»  tlfe  Issues  concerning  otlier  Ainerieans. 
'  rtllit J. /regulatory  reform  activities.  DOB  cofnpleted  an  indepth  review  of 
20  lifeline  rate  programs  to  determine  their  impact  on  elderly  and  h>w  income 
famlliefi,  other  tu.stomers,  and  the  utility  companies .  and  i.ssued  a  three  volume 
report.  liifeline  Elt^Jrlc  Rates  and  Alternative  Ai)pfoaches  to  the  Problems 
of  lAt\y  Income  Ratepayers."  Tlie  rejwrt  recommended  that  Jlfellne  rate  hear-  , 
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tory  Administration,  Washington  U  C  J       ''\  ff'""  Kcnoniu.  Kegnla. 

•  M'XS't^';^  ""M.^ati^,.  r«„.s  „rog,„„,  „.  („^r  for 
iuconi,.  ....nsmners  of  ele  •tricity  (b.  tl    ki  w  ?   .  ">  1""- 
availal.1,.  t„  tins  olas^  of  n    i nl'-rs  a          I  n.  <„rr,.nily 
1-  .ii.proi.nate  and  Jnstilio     V    m,  \  r  1                 »  M)tc.(ic  low-incon.e  rate- 

.luH  .-".•InsHm'n.V";:  ;"       ,  .  o 

ro^;i'T„:;;,:;r:t%!;r"!i.?:;:i:.    r.";?'^-  -"-^^  '..'...ii..i.s.ra.ion-.s  ^f. 

n  :fX'wS^i.'r"«n^  •"v"r  As,:is{„n"v  Act^rl9so'  i't^ 
.  5;  .riL':.!a'i;io:^  ;n"t::^^ 

■    ,1  '•"■'■'"•rvation  service:  Diirinp  19K().  nOK  approvecf  Sta  e  i.lni  s  f,.r 

the  inipleaientatlon  of  the  residential  eon.serNation  sen^cL  ,mKr.  «  ™«  or  , 
Krnm  n.s  originally  authorized.  re„nlr«l  ntlllties  to  offer  .mergy      iitT  mu  to 

•  5      !  '.'■'■"."'''i'  '■"'•"'"nfl""  »"<1  llnandng  of  energy  confer  ation  Z.s" 

.  H.v!;{  Mi'f'h  ''''"''-';  •'VT"""^''-  '•■""■t.nw.f  "fVho  Kne  gy  Seen  tfL 

in  IIISO  twochnngeH  to  this  program  liaveheen  made-  ^iLumj  aci 

'  "'m  ilh     I'r*'  "O"' {"''•'"'"ed  to  directly  llnanoe  ern-rgy  conserv  atloi.  measures 
■  T  u  lL?i«".«     J'""'  '^"^'"K  Vro^rawH  for  their  curomerl 

4  P""**"""         l>oo>'  e<»ended  to  n.ultifan.ily  dwelllncs 

...i?,       h''™"'-  '^"«t"...Prs  of  covered  u  llltiei  s"o  M 

I,       l^n^  "I'^JPctlve  InformaUfli.  on  energy  conservaTkm  li^- 

ve«tment.s  and  the  ne<es.Kary  Unaneing  for  tlielMmaallatlon  ' 
towI""'-.T"'"','"'cf"'*'''^*'  coi'^crvatloii  Inftlaflves-  The  Knergy  Securltv  Vet  of 
inso,a..thorlze,  a  Solar  Energy  and  Conservation  Mnnlv.  t'ndeTule  prov  si,  ns  of 

lervnnL   f"""'"""'  ' ''^  '        ''^  ""»  '<'p  '      energy  con- 

''iZ  u  lrJ^Z^V^^"^''         Cr"?™"  "f^"™  »°  "enent  the  elderly  who  have 
,    <he  highest  rat^  of  homeownerHhlp  of  any  age  group. 

nOR  (Ji.£rtferlnientlng  with  a  one-stop  .shop  retrofit  ttellvery  system  which 
«ou  ,1  provide  tlnan.  lng  and  quality  control  for  con.servath.n  progrZs  Th^^^ 
.rlpnlMty  control!''"'  """"''fy'"'-'  P-«n>m  dell'very  ;:n^  as^ul^  - 

Impact  of  energy  prices  and  policies  on  .socioeconomic  groups :  DOE. continues 
f«.  m..»H..re  and  analyze  the'ln.pacts  of  energy  .wllcles  and  rising  energy  prW.s 
on  various  .socioeconomic  grojips.    ■  h  cucih^  vfjl-k.i 

Servick  Delivery  Prooramb 

Woariji^rljjanoii  nsslstanro  pro^jrain  DOK.  in  rooporatlon  with  tho  Communltv 
MervicoH  Administration  anU  the  Department  of  lji\ipr,  initiated  an  action  plaii 

d  - 
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to  speed  delivery  sewrfces.  The  low-inc»>me  eUUrlj  and  handicappi  d  receive 
priority  under  this  program,  which  provides  Krant.^  for  tiie  installatn>ii  of  in 
salation,  weatiierstrippinK,  .storm  wiiidou.s.  and  uthrr  oiierKJ-Mi\iii^'  meai>nrps. 

In  the  1980.  the  weatherizatiou  assistailce  program  .1  warded  over  $ir)3..'i44.*J31 
in  grants  to  States  and  24  Nathr  Aniorii  aJi  tril»al  urganiziitioiis  fur  the  v\t'atlieri- 
zation  of  Iionie.s  of  Ion  income  |>erMjn.s.  Ut"ports  from  tht*  inirption  of  thjt  pro- 
gram through  October  1980.  indiiati*  tlud  487.541  lou-innnne  homes  were  v\pati» 
erized.and  that  the  ma.|iirit.\  of  tlmse  duellings  were  oi'tupied  Uy  theeldprl>.  I»i 
fl.soaI  .\ear  1080  alone.  265.182  homes  have  heen  wpatlierizrd. 

Residual  con>ervation  >er\Ice.  Schuduhul  for  implomentation  !>>  the  States 
in  oa»b  1981.  this  program  ruquire.s  major  utilities  to  ofFcr  fiiergj  audit.s.  to 
uffvs  to  arrange  for  the  tinancing  «;f  the  punliase  and  iiKstaUatioii  of  tMLerg>  con 
serva^ion  measure.s  and  to  permit  n»[>juvnient  of  tiic  loans  llinjiigli  luonthlj 
utility  hillings.  The  progj-am  also  retparcs  de\clopnieiit  of  State  appnned  lints 
of  Mipi>liers  and  contractors  and  shoultl  he  useful  to  the  ehlerlj  as  well  a.s  otlier 
mend»ers  of  the  population, 

Hesltlential  tax  credits.  The  residential  tax  credits  provide-tax  iiicenti\es  to 
Individuals  for  the  installation  of  ener^'y-n;n^er\ing  ecjuipmpnt  and  de\ices 
Availfti^le  through  the  19^  tax  jear.  the  pru^rani  provides  for  ta-x  credits  of  15 
I>ercent  t>f  the  rost  of  equipment  purchase  and  for  iustal'ation  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $^00.  While  the  program  is  a\ailahle  to  all  ta\pa>er«;.  it  appears  tQ  ho  useful 
to  the  elde/ly.  manj  of  whom  (jccupy  older  lipmes  with  less  efficient  heating 
equipment  and  insulation.  *  ♦ 

Institutional  conservation  program.  Tittle  III  uf  the  National  Knergy  Conser\  a- 
tion  Polio  Act  provitled  for  a  matthing  grant  pnjgram  to  supfjort  tjrofi  ssinnal 
anal.v.ses  of  the  energv  c<>n*;er\ati«»n  notentia'  ih  rfuhli"  en  re  fa<Mlities.  Jhe  efTect 
of  thI.M  program  Is  to  identify  for  hullding  operators  ways  to  conserve  energy  and 
thuH  cut  tlieir  operating  i  «^sts  The  program  al.^o  ho|>e.s  to  influence  the  capital 
investmetit  decisions  of  the  Institution's  managenient. 

During  t\,scal  jear  1980.  the  f>n;gram  mailc  awanls-to  75  nursing  homes.  As  of 
this  writing,  no  refio'rt.s  lia\e  heen  retei\e(l  t^n  tlie  resolt.s  i»f  those  awards. 

Apidiftnce  efficienr>  program.  During  1980.  DOE  tontiiiued  its  effort  to  desoi^i* 
minlniuni  ent^rgy*  efflciencv  .standard.s  for  S  of  th*  13  i»rtuhict.s  ini(ian.\  covered 
liy  this  [urogram.  The  eight  prudui'hs  are  fairnaces.  ih^tlies  ilr.\er.s.  refrigeratofs 
and  r*'frfgernt  I  ITS  freezers.  free/<»rs.  leiitral  air  i'uu<linout!X^^.XUJdlU,Jlk.ix^JULdjUua^^ 
ers.  water  heaters,  and  l\it*iien  ranges  and  ttvens  Tlie  firiiposed  standards  are 
slated  far  initial  pruniulgati*)n  in  .Iauuar.\  and  Fehruary  lljpl.  While  Hii.s'i>rogram 
i.s  of  heneflf  ttt  all  purdiasers  of  these  appliaiice.s.  it  a|ip('ar.s  to  lie  u.seful  to  the 
eUlerl.v  wliose  hniited  uictiuie.s  reiiuirc  pur*ha>e  of  the  niwst  I  '^st  etfi<  ieut  firtjduct.s.* 

»  Inkor\i.\tion  Comectiox  .vm)  Dikskminatton  Activities 

Tlie  Energ.\  Inft^rniatlon  Administration  ctmducts  analyses  of  the  expenditure 
imi>a<  t  t*f  tJiangin«  eiierg.\  prii  e.s  and  other  energy  |iOlii.\  hssut  s  of  various  poDU- 
lation  gn>ui>s.  .int  hiding  the  elderly.  These  analyses  are  conducted  using  the 
'  .Mil  roathilVsis  Trjn.sfer^  to  IfoiLseiiuld  < 'oiii|ireh<  nsi\e  Iliiniaii  Resources  Data 
System.  MATIl/rHUnS  *  romiMiter  model.      "  t  - 

Diiring  lOSO.  the  Etiergy  liifiirniation  Atlministration  ^iMiffitred  a  report  <^on- 
tainirt;:  inft»rn>ntion  u»»corniiij,'  evpeMditures  f*.;r  en»T^\  hv  the  elderly.  This 
refTort.  i>repared  hy  the  Office  of  Applied  AnalysJ><cohtains  estimates  of  exfiendi 
ture>i  for  en*»rg>  hy  fuel  type  for  11175.  anil  K)si^*r  I'lderly  afid  noiielderly  lu»use- 
holds  The  refxirt.  t*ntltled  .V  roniparistju  of  FJiaergy  K\itendlMires  l»y  Klder'y 
and  Nonelderly  lh»useht»hN  1975  ami  19S5  '  mM'O  >fo.  0(51  003-00117-3).  pro- 
vlde.HiM>»h  reirional  and  naM"na'  luve^  estimates 

In  adilitlon,  the  Knergy  Information  Administration,  through  its  Consumption 
Data  System  ((M)Sk  collet  t^  nnd  puldKshe^  cOinpreheasi\ o  data  lai  energy  con- 
siimiftion.  stor^ige.  (ost  hy  fuel  type.  aUil  related  htMising  unit  characteristics 
i  ^u<  h  as  sii^e.  iuHulation.  and.  major  *  uergy  i(9nsuming  iippllances)  for  the  re.si- 
dent  la  1  sector 

In  1980.  (%m.siuoptioh  Data  System  [»uhU'»hed  the  following  information  con- 
cern imr  the  elderly 

UesultM  alKMit  ttte  cMcrh  fnaii  Kneri^y  Information  .Vdininlstratitin's  first  na- 
(lonwlde  MUr\c>  of  n^iil»-ntjai  eiieri:^  » onsunipti^»n  were  puhlished  in  19S0.  The 
197H  natiooal  Inierini  t  neri^y  (ou.siimptiou  Mir\ey  >oIIe(t<d  data  f/om  indhidual 
hous4*hold.s  )iud  a<  (0,11  Uilli'*^  thit^t  from  the  huuseii(tf(1s'  fuel  .stippliers  for  1 
year's  iHJriod.  The  report.  "Residential  Energy  Con.sumptlon  Suryey.  Cousump 


Ml  ^iM.i  ut^isiiMimuKiiig  pr«^hh  or  inf  uoimrtmeiit.  tlie  ConMimer  Affairs-Ad- 
sop  ronimitftr  liiunit  iinW  n*i>n  sfutiii^  .ii  't^.r  a  major  uatuwial  organization 
oldor  persons  The  X.itiuiml  Kfflred  Ttatiieivs  A.s.vK'i.itioii/ American  Associa- 
>n  r>f  UottrWI  I'orsoiis.  is  imu  represfiitoll  on  tins  advisory  cominUteO. 
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noil  and  Kxix'nditures,  Aprd  107S  throu«h  .Marclj  1979"  (G1*0  No.  061-003- 
OOiai  9).^  proxidi's  national  f?;tiiMates  of  tiit*  ro.st  jitid  amount  of  tdfctriuity, 
natur.il  jjas.  fiu»l  nil  and  keros*  iu».  and  Ininolied  iK»troU«uin  «ii:4^ed  bj  all  house- 
hold.s  im-hidinu  tho.se  head?rt  hy  the  eUU'rly.  f 

Another  national  intt  nnj  energy  t  onMimiition  survey  (reiiort.  "UeMdentinl 
KnerK.\  Cimsunipticaj  Siir\ej  (Nmimtx  atjon  '  {iiVO  .\o,  0(31  Oa3-OOON7-hK  pre* 
sents  national  e^trniut  >  on  insula ttoii  i  haraetVristii.s  of  hoAs^iij;  nnit.s  for  which 
the  household  heaii  |.s  e'derli  (lar«e  a|>artiiient  linildin^s  are  not  ineludeih/ 
Iho  reiM)rt  also  indicate-  the  t\iH*  of  in.siilation  and  tHjniiunent  ecnered  by  the 
energy  t.t\  credits  that  liaxc  l)Oeu  adde*!  h\  tho  eldrrly  in  1977  and  197S. 

ThiNse  three  reiTr)rt.s  i  an  i)e  ohtamed  from  the  Snp/rintendeiit  of  Documents, 
I  .S.  (Government  rrintin;;  Office,  Wnshmuton,  1)  C.  20-102. 

•  1*1  Iir  IC  .rAKTlClPATlON  ACTIVITIES 

.In  Its  (ont^mnnm  effurtn^o  jh  ti\ei.\  in\ul\e  o'der  Americans  in  imHcv  formula- 
tion 4in(l  docisinnmaRing  prWss  of  the  Department,  the  Con.sumer  Affairs'Ad- 

VJSO^>   "   '  ... 

of  (  ' 
tion 

nni-:  i\as  !iHtt('l.\  inxohiMl  during:  lOKO  lu  f«*rination  of/aiid  lias'heeli  repre- 
sented (111  the  "Ad  !h)c  Kueruy  and  Klderly  CoiLsortiiim.  "  This  organization  is 
rorai)osed  of  o\Tr  (>0  f>r;;a ni/atious  from  the  piddie  sec  tor.  pj;ivate  nonprofit  sec- 
-tor.  andjroni  the  energy  iinliistrj.  Thi.s  or«aiiization  Is  the  only  one  of  its  Kind 
that  hrln|||gt^»«erher  Ke<h  ral.a«t»ucies  Mich  as  l)(>K,  ConiniunitN  Services  Admin- 
istration nn<l  Adiiiinistration  on  Asin«  together  witli  national  auirtg  organiza- 
tions, and  the  pnxat**  industry  MM  tor  such  as  'the  American  (las  Association. 
Ameriraii  IVtroIenm  In.stitnte.  Ldison  Klec^nc  Institute,  aiu^  others,  to  review 
and  discuss  solutions  tor  the  eiier«\ -related  needs  of  the  eJderly. 

Through  pirth  ip,iti(aijn  this  gn.up.  \  H)K  has  exercj.swl  leadershhi  iii  forming 
imrtn^'rshiiks  with  a  \ariet>  of  orgaiii/,atii^us  that  have  worked  t-o  meet  the 
energy  needs  of  (he  elderly.  .  '  I 

iHit'  helped  underwrite  and  actnelv  par.icipatnd  in  the  iVso  .MiniAVhite 
House  (^onfefence  oji  Kn^rgy  and  the  Elderly,  entitled,  ''Energy  Equity  and 
Khieriy  fof  l9M>s'  This  miuicouti  rem  e  was  jointi.\  tiuid  d  sexerai  l«'ederal 
ageneii  s  atnl  comUu  ted  h\  \atiuiial  Retired  Teachers  A>so  iation  and  Aniericnii 
Asso  latifiii  of  UerirtMl  iVrsiUis.  DOK  actnel.x  coHaiforated  in  coilt'eptu.iUziiig 
and  conducting  this  » (ailVrencc.  The  tonfiAreuce  report  \\hicli  is  e\lH?cted  i(\  he 
issued  ni  earl.x  i9si  will  present  a  scries  of  re<'oninieudations  and  policy  options 
fore;u*rgy  and  tluwlderly.  .  ' 

DOE  is  repre^;?ented  on  the  Intergo\crnniental  Task  Force  for  tho-l9Hl  White 
House  (Nmfcreiice  on  Aginu.  Tliis  a<ti\it>  hron^ht  together  .se\eral  activities  in 
DDK  to  .iddr!"<s  the  phliey  issues  t'orimilated  tlttriiig  19JS0  niinicoirference  on 
•Energy  Kipiity  and  tl  e  EM«-r*y.*' 

DQE  developed  and  puldifilunl  a  comprehensive  analy.sls  and  report  on  State 
utilify  ( oiuniisshai  Icroiinatioii  »)t'  s,4\i.e  pu.n  i,  s.  ilii.s  report  idcntilieil  specilic 
poliues'that  were  MMisitne  tt)  \nlnerahle  population  groups  like  the  elderly.. 

DOK  prepared  a  Ihuroiigli  a>s(.s,siuent  and  a  series  of  options  to  n4»di.strihute 
oil  company  ^overcharge  fumls  to  l.*w  income  consume rsv  and  the  elderly  who 
would  he  in  need  ('f  additionn'  resources  for  Intd  and  utility  cost.s  during  the 
winter  These  fiMuU  were  ohtaiiied  h\  \H)\:  in  leL'ai  settlements 

During  19S0.  DOE  began  a  major  report  on  the  impact  of  increasing  energj 
costs  an  the  iiH  derate  and  low  (m  onie  lionselndds  timt  will  give  at-tentlon  to 
needs  of  tho  eldwrly  ' 

-lUlSKARCII  ACTIVITIKS 

Although  DOE  does  not  sponsor  an  organiml  program  of  research  on  the 
aglujf  process,  tw  o  <  ate;iories  of  studies  relatetl  to  hiologu.il  aging  were  continued 
(luring  VM)  lai  Studies  not  directh  concerned  Milh  l)iological  aging  hut  that 
produ(  c  data  on  i)h>siuh)gii  and  pathologic,  ciumges  (»ccurring  in  aging  human 
and  a^iimal  i)opuIatiotis.  .md  (hi  studies  directly  concerned  with  elucida'tiug  the 
biological  basis  of  aging 

A  complete  description  of  these  research  acthities  Is  enclosed. 
.  Wo  are  pleased  t()  contribute  to  your  annual  rex  lew  of  K^eral  actions  and 
programs  related  to  aging. 
Sincerely, 

Enclosures^ 


EMC 


JamK8  H.  EOW/VRDS. 
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Enclosure  I 


Summary  of  An  Evaluation  of  Lifulink  Klectric  Rates  by  Virginia  State 
Corporation  Com  mission 

In  vrder  to  assess  the  findings  and  recommendations  resulting  from  uny  Ktudy, 
a  careful  evaluation  of  the  methodology  and  scope  of  the  project  must  be  made, 
Throijgh  careful  planning  of  this  project.  e\erj  effort  was  made  to  insure  the  p 
applicability  of  the  results;  however,  time  and  financial  constraints  pre^nt 
any  study  from  being  »mi\ersally  applicable  ThuSu  in  order  to  pVoperly  evaluate 
the  recommendations  and  findings  conUiined  in  tli^  c<u»HuItant  s  rei)ort.  it  m 
appropriate  to  note  the  limita,tiuns  of  the  project.  Sec.tlon  I  discusses  the  sc<>pi» 
of  the  demographic  sur\ey  and  section  II-  presents  staff  comments  on  the 
analysis  of  alternative  assistance  pl>in». 

I.  TIIK  DEMOGRAPHIC  SURVEY  ^ 

As  documented  In  volume  I  of  the  consultant's  report,  a  telephone  survey  \\-as 
conducte<i,  Hecause  of  unie  and  linanuai  uaistramtii.  thl«  consultant  and  the  bCi 
concluded  that  a  telephone  survey  was  the  preftt-red  methml.  Tljs  approach  ex- 
cludes from  consideration  those  Individuals  sxltlbut  telephones  or  with  unlist^ 
numbers.  According  to^elephone  cqwuiany  statistics  It  was  exited  that  approx- 
Imatelv  5  percent  of  households  are  without  telephones  while  12  percent  have 
unpubllshcil  numbers.  However,  m  ac.tually  ^^^^talnlng  the  telephone  nun^^^^ 
for  the  randomly  selected  master  sample.  the'COnSultant  found  that  In  the  v  EPCO 
service  territory  Si  percent  had  no  number  listed  and  lO  percent  ♦lad  unpublished 
numbers  Kor  the  APC'O  nmster  sample.  23  i>eTcent  had  no  number  Usted  while  5 
percent  had  unpubhslietl  numbers.  Although  these  percehtages  are  noted  In  the 
consuHant  s  report,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  checks  iierformed  on  the  sample 
data  revealed  that  there  was  ho  meiuurablc  hia^  of  the  sample  as  a  result  of 
nnlisted  and  unpublished  telephone  numl>er.s.  A  comparison  of  the  sample ;lata  to 
secondary  data  and  to  masti^r  sample  data  revealed  thiU  there  ^va« /lo  perceived 
effect  on  the  critical  variables;  average  household  size,  Income,  and  electricity 

^^Thrmethwl  chosen  for  the  selection  of  the  master  sample  by  th^  utilities  (see 
vohimc  1)  eliminated  from  consideration  masier  metered  households  as  well  as 
:  households  with  less  than  12  months  of  billlOg  history  at  t»»at  address.  F^^^^^^ 
tile  survey  did  not  cover  the  entire  State,  only  the  APCO  and  VEPCO  se^^^^ 
territories  were  included.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Al  CO\s  and  VhPCO  s 
residential  electric  customer  accounts  comprise  approximately  80  percent  of  all 
such  accounts  In  the  State  of  Virginia 

II.  Tin:  ANALYSIS  OF  MFEI.INK  Kl.rX«rHIC  RATES 

The  consultant  developed  an  algorithm  used  to  quantify  the  Impact  of  hypo- 
thetical lifeline  nites  on  variouiWCTS^mer  groujps.  This  algorithm  is  presently 
being  installeil  at  the  SfC  and  will  l>e;u.^ed  «y  the  staff  to  evaluate  specifi(*  rate 
schedules  proiwsed  by  the  legislature  and  the  utilities.  The  algorithm  coupled 
with  the  data  Imse  obtaine<l  from  the  survey  represent  the  major  contriburion  or 
the  project  In  that  It  allows  the  staff  to  (inantify.  the  Impact  of  .spe<iflc  lifeline 
•  rate  proposalSi.  .  ?     .     .  i 

As  part  of  their  aimlysis.  th(k consultants  estimated  the  tax  burden  Income 
^  level  npces.sarv  to  raise  $100  of  additional  revenue.  These  estimates  are  Intended 
to  Im;  illnstnitlve  of  the  general  level  of  the  ta\  burden  for  comparison  to  lifeline 
rate  burdens.  The  tax  burden  estlnmtes  were  based  In  part  on  a  study  of  tax 
levels  In  Richmond.  Va..  .ind  should  not  be  Interpreted  to  precisely  measure  the 
burden  Utr  the  entire  State.  *  rr  'i^ 

The, hypothetical  lifeline  rates  examined  In  thfc  study  (see  vohime  II)  provide 
general  information  on  the  Impact  of  changes  In  the  M2C  of  the  lifeline  block,  the 
lifeline  rate,  and  target  |Mipulatlon.  This  anilly.-*ls  shows  that  a  "blanket"  lifeline 
rate  may  not  be  an  effective  methml  of  asHlffting  low  Income  and/or  elderly  elec- 
tric customers.  Ha.ved  on  econi.mb  ^ffldeiTty  criteria,  the  staft  agr^s  with  the 
consultants*  conclusion  that: 

"The  comparison  of  lifeline  rates  to  alternative  assistance  programs  shows 
that  direct  assMance  the  preferred  method  of  helping  low  Income  customers 
for'severrtl  reasons.  VVltn  a  direct  assistance  program  : 
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—Benefits  ean  be  directed  specifically  toward  persons  in  need  of  assisfance. 
— Oreater  amounts  of  individual  assistance  can  be  provided  tlian  tHrough  life- 
line  rales.  ^ 

~tfXl^''n!!}!^  "•""Sff  '8  needtKl  to  yield  an  equal  level  of 

s'^moSo.^S^^^^^^^  capita,  benefits  conld  be  reall^ed  t.r  the 

•  'live  narStci?  to  Kme         "'""""'"^  """^ 

sten  and  selec  Ion     assistance  proBrains.  However.  iK^^fZ'  i^mnmnidl or 
Jeotlng  a  particular,  method  of  asslstancerthe  costs  nn  \  LZm^Tf  wl  ,J 


'  proposals. 

BInclosure  2 
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Reoiosal  Activities  Related  to  the  ^oed  Ddrino  1980 


BEOION  I 


Senior  citizens  are  among  tM  groups  contacted  to  give  testimony  nt  nubile 
IiearliiKs  on  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  policy  ancl -rc^ul^^o^w  Such  an 
effort  last  year  Involved  the  gasoline  rationing  hearing"  is  w^l  as  the  nronosed 
\T  regulations  which  now  pCide  greater  flexum^^^^^^ 

n  fL  I'l,  vll/".?*^  ^T.^         """^  weatherfzetL  Durfng  080 

^^;rgrtl;re^SL^lr 'pToSr'^'r"'^'^ 


REGION  n 


Consumer  afiTaira  ofl^cer  moderated  the  enerirv  nnnpl  of  n  .1  ' 

hispanic  elderly  held  at  Fordhan,  t'nlverslty  In'^LTh  iQf^)  An  o'^^^^^^^^^^ 

oSI'Zr^f"'"^.'^"'''""^"'^^"'^''^  l'rovlded?Snnl«IHan^mgeU^ 
on  energy  matters  was  d  str  buted;  and  a  list  of  nersnns  tn  nZv,.nV       .1.  I 

-s^»-^r«c»l« 
s^t^'i^'th^iiSVoSron':'  ^"^'^  o''-"i?rt/%r 

L'^riii^l"!  ^"^.f  ^  audits  one-on-one  technlbal  assistance  on"o"^ost/no  S 
energy  conservation  measu^es.-and  worJcshops  that  tell  senior  c  tlzens  how  to 
avoid  and  what  to  do  In.  the  event  of  hypothermia,  shutolTs  aml  dlSies  with 
fuel  merchants.  Many  of  the  workshops  are  held  at  senior  cl  lzen  ceXrsnn 
other  ulace8.where  the  elderly  normal4y  gather.v  "^nior  citizen  centers  and 

tfoil'r^'lstlnleTrSr"'' ''''''         ^'^'^  "^""^'^  nn.Xe^Z.'^Lf 


REOION  ni 


rftjring  tl)e  flecal  year  1980,  there  were  20,395  elderly  occupants  in  the  35,201 
homes  weatherized  under  a  program  Mnded  at  $22,072,620. 

l^^^:       5^"^®  ^^^^^  are  encouraging  pul)Iic  care  Institutions 

to  talte-adviftitage  of  thegrtfnts  program  for  schoolsrhospltals,  local  ^ern^^^^^ 
^ri^n^l^^^^^^^^^  ""^^'^  pmvIdes.50-50  matching  ftmrto^condtTen: 

ergy  audits,  technical  assistance  reviews,  and  to  implement  specific  energy  con- 
servation  measures  in  these  facilities.  .  ^  ,^  «J 

lie       •  ^^^^ 
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REGION  IV 


ensv  to   u  crrs^^  HierKy-saving  Ideas  are  siniple  to  "ni>l^;™en 

ISoU)  eo  e^^^      the  bcmkU^i  ha^e  been  distributed  aeross-the  region  to  p  li.I  e 

f "m  ns  publu-aticm  have  i>een  nM-eived  from  ac  ross  the  Nation  'I he  ^"'"^  ^ft^  g>; 

'  and  inoi  ex  saving  icieas  ofTereci  in  the  booklet  'Tips  for  Kt.ergy  ^a^/•^s  ^^"'^ 
n  d^^^^^^^^^^  region  IV  ^^ft-rt.  on  a      npn.  flexible  disk  in  both^ng- 

n  h  ami  Spanish.  The  disk  was  specifically  develope<l  ^^^^^^ 
blind,  and  handicappe<i.  Ihe  mateiial  \\as  enuorsed  b>  the  rresid,ent  s  Commit- 
tee  on  the  Kmplo>  mqut  of  tlie  Handicapped.  •  '  „ 
Hot  weather  energy  conservation  and  safety  is  a  major  concern  to  region  I> 
due  TTTlT^f  geographlt-  lt>catio»  Tht^need  fut-increaied  response  to  this  topic  wa^ 
dramatlze<l  tiiis  summer  as  temi^eratiires  ro.se  to  record  heights  The  iinmher  or 
p'eople  .who  died  from  heat-related  causes  increased  greatly  and  many  people, 
especiall\  the  (*blerlv.  -um  red  from  tlie  heat  simply  befause  they  were  unaware 
of  alternate  nietlioiis  of  cooling.  To  assist  in  reined>liig  this  praldem.  region  l\  is 
currenth  working  to  develop  a  puhlicatloii  focusing  on  euerg.\  conservation  duf- 
ing  hot  weather  monthsljrhis  project  will.l»e  funded  thnMigli  DOK.  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  .     .  • 

During  11»M)  5i21!. IKVJOO  \\.»s  awarded  to  States  for  weatherizatlon  a^^sistance 
In  region  IV.  Ah  of  the  third  (piarter  of  lOW).  a  total  of  ai.3l0  homes  were 
weatherized  and  2MHK)  of  tliese  homes  were  occtipied  b>  eiderl.\  residents  The 
appropriate  teclinuiog>  program  recei\ed  2.111  iipplieiitiiais  in  1J)80  ami  appfoxi- 
mately  IH  percent  of  th'*sc  nropos:ds  were  from  tlie  elderly. 

The  Georgia  energj  assistance  progn^  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Human  ItK?.sources  and  Htate  (io\ernnient  Kcouonilc  Oppcjrt unity  Office  asked  for 
jyur  assislAiue  in  pni\  iding  ronser\ati'  u  Info-mation  to  recipients  of  pri»Kr4vm 
funds.  150,000  publications,  including  seven  difTerent  energy  conservation  pajn 
phlets  were  distributed  tti  local  agem  ie.s.  Sixt>  one  |>ercent  of  the  total  households 

.  served  by  the  program  consisted  of  elderly  residents.  ^ 

REGION  V 

^  The  weatherizatlon  program  ia -region  V  is  the  largest  In  the  country.  For 
example.  t»f  approxiiimteb  «}0,000  homes  weather^.etl  across  the  country  in  the 
month  of  Septendjer  1!)S0.  mure  tiian  26  pe.rcent  (o\er  S.lOO)  were  done  in  the 
six  States  In  region  \  lirlOfiO.  27  7  |K?rcent  of  those  recei\ing  assistance  under 
this  program  in  our  regioii  were  the  elderly— 50.770  out  of  1R3..'518.  By  regulation, 
this  prugrnni  i-*  designed  lo  lielp  low-income  peoxde,  particularl>  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  It  is  thi.s  sei  tor  of  the  population  which  benefits  the  most  from 
weather ization  uf  tlteir  homes,  as  30  U>  40  percent  c»f  their  income  goes~tq,  pay  for 
energy. 

Two  funding  cjrle»*  have  now  been  completed  under  the  DOE  program  grant- 
ing energy  conservation  funds  for  sohools,  hospitnls,  local  government  build- 
ings, and  public  can*  facilities.  20  percent  of  the  region  V  jrrantrt  undt  r  this 
program  were  to  facilities  which  aid  the,eMerly  ,  400  ouf  of  2,000  grants  were  to 
hospitalH  and  puldic  care  facilities.  The  benefit  to  the  elderly  should  be  both  di- 
rect iJnd  indicecKas  the  energy  audits,  technical  auflits,  and  InstaHatlon  of«en- 
ergy  conservation  measures  funded  b>  the  program,  lead  to  improved  comfort 
In  living  environments  and  reduced  ofieratlng  expenses  for  these  facilities. 

A  program  nt  the  Wl-nconsin  Energy  Extension  Ser\ice.  run  hy  the  T'niver.sity 
of  Wlscon.sin  Extension-,  Milwaukee4is  housed  In  the  inner  cl^y  of  Milwaukee. 
It  targets  moderate-income  residetiwTproOdlng  information  on  ronser\atlon  and 
solar  energy,  workshops,  and  ener^  audit.**.  A  significant  number  of  the  clients 
served  ar^  elderly. 

The  appropriate  tecJinolog.\  program  encourages  Indhiduals  and  small  buSi 
nesses,  who  may  have  Ideas  for  energy-.savlng  devices  or  systems,  to  apply  for 
grants  to  assl^-t  them  In  developing  those  Ideas  which  may  end  up  In  the  open  mar 
ketplacc.  In  1980.  two  retirees  receive<l  one  of  the.se  grants  (46  were  given  In  all), 
and  In  197D 3  out  of  02  were  grants  Co  retirees.  ^ 
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-   f        rn.'i"°°'  ^  cosponsors  (with  the  Usse  Energy  Wisely  Commit- 

i/j^  BEOION  VI 

[;:e"iiS'".^-^-°^^^^^^^^^ 

hflTp''~"„m''  '"ti""  ^'^  '"^  exten«.OM  service  dOKS)  progrnrti 

S?«.1^TI^    '^ii"  i"'*'  ProvidiMK  assistance  to  the  ejder Iv  The 

assist  eld.rly  Arknnsans  copo  with  the  high  cost  of  enersv.  'IV.  Shis  oroe^^ 
has  been  resporis  hie  for  ,K.rfor.,iing  320  home  energy  andits  o  elderly  pe«^^^^^^ 
homes.  In  Ney  Mexico.  EES  funds  are  helnp  u.se<l  for  a  p.ibllc  InfSt loTnro 
oTmL-       J','"""^     '""-"^  It      estimated  St  nboTe^  s^ 

piAhu  ,  ?7  ""'^  The  State  of^^klahon.a  has  a  "o 

e.stnbllshed  a'n  energy  information  centei' where  elderly  persons  ca  obtain  advice 
and  Informii'tion  on  energv  conservation  .  »  <-"m  onniin  aavice 

to7r^  Zr^U^^  ZniVT""""^^"''  center  (REIC)  provides  information  and  re- 
rerrai  serrices  on  DOK  progrnnis  and  activities  as  well  as  other  enerc\--relnf«l^ 

;  f.tl^  ^'^  information  re<,nests  are  handled  ^,er  .no^h  irThe  RE  r 
nn  1^^,   I  "ssi-'tnnc*- "itlf  energy  conservatiot.  information  or  n 

tlndlnK  sources  of  flnanoiai  assistance  are  an.ong  .those  caiiinK  the  RI.  IC  Bn  k 
.supplies  of  pamphlets  are  pr/vided  to  KroH,»  snc#s  the  Soutl.west  Societv  on 
Aging,  The  REIf  nmintains/nailing  lists  for  the  iH^e  of  the  regional  reSnta 
ti-ve  and  other  timprnm  orolu  nnnf«i..i..„  ,  representa 


I  "  ...^.r.       11H7  iin^-  wi  [lie  regioiiai  representa- 

er  program  are\i  containing  selected  categories  .snch  as  individiinis 

which  iiu-liMles  other  Fe<lml  agencies,  .state,  and  local  groups  ^ 

REOION  Vrt 

Region  VII  recently  spon.sored  an"  energy  extension  service  conference  in 
ninton.  Mo.  where, attendees  heard  from  some  enthusiastic  .solar  consumers 
Th  8  sounds  routine  except  that  these  solar  advocates  were  in  their  seventies 
and  e  ghtle.s.  They  were  recipients  of  «olar  .systems  in  the  nine  county  areT 
served  by  the  iVest  Central  Missouri  Uural  Development  Corpor„tipn  d  rec^« 
by  Charles  Rralthwftit.  Startin.?  3  .wars  ago  with  an  office  of  nging  grant  am 
7Zvnl*l  ^.^Tl'mr  "»"='-«»o"^«"-o»o„,ic,levelopment  ^nd  en,,X  w^^^^ 

in«  .  T'"^  '  f"'^  "KP"'--^-  Installeil  13.-,  systems  on  houses  of  ig«l  and 
nnP  r„"JL'?"'  1're.vlouWy  heen  weatherl7.ed  "under  the 

DOE  weatherlzation  assistance  program.  .  ^.  unmi 
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confefen<^as'  ThTCfrnv?' nf  r?'"?"?^'*^''      "  described  at  the 

foi.^!..;  .  ""^'^        Pre^iOllsly  prevented  tlie  i.eoi.lo  from  main- 

i  L^t"""'"  femr.erntures  .,.  their  iLies,  The  fuel  «auJ  tZ  „Ko  l  e  i 
««Pr^ tn.^'""'"'-*'-:  ?  '""^•'■■nto'l  by  the4^^o.n..M  «ho  used  .s.rrplu"  pr  °imne  fef 
h.S»  f"'"'  f'"-  f"""lv.  I  is  <■  ear  that  ti  e 

sSe  yZck.'  '^'""^  '>ther  that,  just  ut.lity  i.dL  reduction '"r 

REGION  I.\ 

.^JThe^m^l^dl^  to  senior  cit.zens  has  beW.  tl.o  weathi^.ation  pr..- 


to  r^rntf^ot  fhom  #  iM-siunrioii  aiui  orner  iinproveinoiits  to  Uns-iuvome  Homes 
dej^rL  thejgaring  heat  of  tlie  Arizona  and  Nevada 

A  total  of  17..-5o2  homos  wore  weatlieTized  in  ^e^;ion  IX  in  lyso  The  total  Tn- 
cludes  Arizona,  2,^67;  California.  V2^M;  Xavajo  Nation,  'o^^nil  Cada 
l,eoo.  The  pjggrani  gives  preference  to  senior  citizens.  ^W^-^nu  .von  aaa. 

KEGIQ.N*  X 

The  most  direct  assistance  program  to  the  elderlv  has'been  the  weatlierizatinn 
program.  In  fiscal  jear  im.  Region  X  pro^idod  appVoxiumteh  l^  ilhc^^tTrm 
this  program  to  region  X  SUite.s  (Alaska.  Idaho.  Oregon,  and  WashmgloniTifh 
production  don hluig  over  the  previou.s  ti.scal  year.  In  addition  to  the  four  State 
grants  and  fonr  Indian  tribe  grant.s.  this  region  has  70  local  deliver\  subgrantees 
Ihe  program  gives  prefer<xnco  t^)  low  income  and  tiie  elderh .  '  - 

Hegion  X  bo.rsts  one  of  tlie  most  successfnl  regional  'appropriate  teohnolog\ 
programs  Of  the  2i2  project  grant  awards,  approximately  20  \vere  awarded  to 
senior  citizens. 

The  energy  exrension  service  has  expanded  from  the  Washington  State  pilot 
EES  program  to  now  Inchide  all  four  Statt^s  in  the  region.  The  extension  .service 
oriented  to  local  community  npeds.  offers  workshops  and  classes  \\liich  draw' 
manr  elderly  dtizen;^  Hiteroste<l  In  home  energ.\  effltiency.  In  the  States  of  Wa.s'h-  ^ 
ington  and  0^egim»ii  master  conservation  program  provides  participants  with 
hours  of  inaepth  training  in  energy  conservation  and  renewable  fuels  use  in 
exchange  f^r  HO  hours  of  volunteer  public  .ser\ico  to  the  conimunitv.  This  pro- 
gram has  (^rawn  particular  iirterest  from  the  retired  community. 

The  institutional  building  grants  program  provided  approximately  miiyon 
during  cycle  II  for  terhnical  as.sistance"  grant.s  and  energy. con ser\>?tt ion  mea.^ire 
grants  Grants  to  nursing  homes  and  hospitals  indirectly  as.sist  .senior  citizen 
users  of:  these  j^iublic  ifistitutions  bv  curbing  rising  energy  costs. 

Senior  citizens  turned  out^  during  public  hearings  on  the  .standby  gasoline 
ratloi^ln'g  plan  and  the  standby  Federal  emergency  energy  conservation  plan 
which  both  had  a  direct. effect  on  recreational  \ebiclcs.  Uegion  X  particifihtion 
on  the  latter  he'arihg  was  Instrumental  In  deletion  of  the  personal  rulemaking 
measure  on  rp<Teational  watercraft  ilestriction.s. 

Senior  citizens  continue  to  be  a  large  portioiioof  the  many  visitors  and  callers 
ty  th^  piplic  affairs  ufflre  seeking  general  and  specific  energy  informntion.  The 
office  assists  them  by  answering  qnesti(jns  directly,  mailing  out  energy  conM'r- 
vntlon  y>amphlet.s.  or  by  referring  citizens,  in  the  area  of  crisis  intervention,  to 
other  (Appropriate  Federal  and  .Strfte  agencies.  • 

Spef^ch  requests  continue  to  ^ome  from  senior  citlzen.s  groups  such  a*  t^e 
Civilian  Cdn.servatlon  Corps  Alnnmi. 


/ 


Enclosure  3 

nEBEARClI   UeI^TKU  TO  BlOI.OGlCAI. 


As  in  preVlons  year'^. 


the 


^  Office  of  Health  and  Environmental  Uesearcli 

iOHFiR)  has  ndmlnistered  a  major  program  of  resiarch  aimed  at  idcntlf.\lng 
and  chararterlzing  health  Inumi  ts  c<f  tiie  enurg.t  prodin  Iuk  tei  hnologics.  In  as.sess' 
ing  energy  related  hen  1th  Iin pacts,  it  \n  pnrti<,ularl.\  Important  to  determine  long- 
term  and  late  appearing  liealt^i  effe<  ts  indmed  by  C^Jhnic  exposures  to  low  le\el.s 
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?nJ'?i'vii*^T  or  physical  agents.  Since  health  effects  induced  hv  chronic 

HfT:      1"'^!""''^  "Sonts  fyi.inilly^oNeloi.  progressivelv  over  theentire 

Hfespan  ora  .significant  fraction  thereof,  it  lAssen  ial  that  such  kects  be  clearly 
differentiated  from  functional  decrements,  luorbidi t v.  patten  s  and  L^^^^^^ 
that  occur  as  a  result  of  the  asing  process.  To  n.akc  a  .staUst.caHv  va iTdi^^^^^^^^ 
enUatlon  betw«.n  induced  health  effects  and  spontancZsIy  occurring  aging 
effef.  8  detailed  information  on  patho,.hy.siolo;,'ic  ( haX^  ,,ccumn^^roHS' 
„„<,  ,fr«?,"  """f^"'  f"'  »"<l^M.ose<I  (controh  pol  ula! 
t  on!  rJho'i*""""'^  "^f-,  Pathophysiologic  data  are  collected  from  human  popula- 
nno'  ^^T''*"'  "^r""''".'.""  l>">uarily  from  controlled  .studies  ot-animal  popuif.- 
tion.s.  .Studies  conducted  in  this  manner  inevitably  generate  data  (fe.scribing  agt 
to  .  .n  fl^'"^"'  °o''"f  »"«l'0'^'«i  I."P..lations  and  in  populalions  e"  PoTd 
h^,tT,K^  ir-^f ^"r'!  ""'^  "P"'  f"  c  haracterize  the  aging  pr^qS, 
the  i  nnort^nc.  n7  f'"']''^  '^  to  hazardous  agents  may  cljange  ,^ltl,  age.  Given 


( 


^tv^^^ .  \.  1/1  — i — — 'o.v«.  J II        siuu>  ui  laie-anpearina:  health 

effecf.s.  additional  studies  ,,re  coudncted  in  order  tojH'Ult  a  better  understandi" 
o Mhe  aging  process  itself.  Thus,  although  the  D^^rtffieiit  of.^nwg^  dt^ri  ot 

oftele?reraTef  tn\'T"'^,"'  'T'^''''  ^^^^''^  twf categories 
or  stiirtles  related  to  biological  aging^^were  continu^ during  1980:  (a)  Studies 

Z/ZT  ^'  ^.""T"'^  "'"•"«'^«'  n^l"'^  hut  that%Z.ce  data  on  pi  vsio logtc 
and  pathologic  changes  occurring  In  aging  human  and  animal  populations,  and 
(b  studies  directly  concerned  with  elucidating  the  biological  basis  of  aging 

m«)'nr"nfff,f''f'' ^k''*"""*^  Popolations  constitute  the 

major  effort  in  he  ongoing  program  of  re.'«arch  related  to  biological  aging  Be- 
cause of- an  extenVlre  and  long-term  involvement  in  lifetime  animal  stud  et 
Severn  Department  of  Energy  laboratories  are  contributhig  inforCt/on  to  be 
Lr^n2-°f  developed  by  the  Battelle  Coluhibu.s  Lab!  ■ 

l„i  K^u  "'^  -VatiouabLibrary  of  Medicine  4ind'o  her  Fed- 

•5*'"k/\"''.^""''  ^^".^  Dei.artment  of  Energy  laboratories  are  providing  data 
on  .fe  hlstorjes,  pathology,  hematology,  and.  clinical  chemist  obtained  from 
control  («nexpo.sed)  animals,  both  loiig-Iive.l  and  short-lived!^ed  in  long-S 
studies.  Five  re.search  scientists  actively  involved  in  lifetime  animal  "nS 
sponsorwl  the  Department  contihue  to  participate  in  the  work  of  he  \a  fenaf  " 
Aoademy  of  Sciences  Coimnittee  on  Animal  Models  for  Re.search  on  Ag'lng  This 
coiMiltige  wa.s  established  in  September  1977.  to  evaluate  small  vertel  "a  es  a.s 
.„JinltDal-Uiodel»-for-research  on  aging. 

.     A.S  in  previous  years,  re.search  directly  concerned,  with  the  aging  process  was 
Wori!'TH'"\''  "i?^'  «t-«everrfl  of  the  Department's  contractor  frciHt^es 

Work  at  the  Argonne.facility  fonises  princiipny  o«  the  evoluOonarv-comparatlvt 
ne^t  rr  '^^■^fl^/f^i-  'Zl^'^lV  ;^Wch  "ge,.etiQ  conslderat/on.^-play  T  proml%. 
nent  role.  George  A  SachWf.t^  Argoniie  staff  has  recently  .served  1  vear  as  * 
president  of  the  Gei«ntoI^/%(,clety.  The -Oak^ld-gp  program  is  oriented  ^ 
^'J,':i*^'.!!!!ie£'l'l#A"'l'S?  inclij^llng  re.s;arcl.  on  the  4for  theory  of 


?X^^^^^^^  P.,t.y^upport.;i  IJtrafnll 

nSZZ'lTlo^"'''      ^^'^^T^""  or^relatW-jj^t^^^^hat  th«  Dl^nt 

LOSO-TEII.M    STUDIES   OI^-^lIU:^-   POPUIaTIONS'      ^     '  v /' 

Tlie.se  studies  provide  valuable  data'  on  healtlf  eWts  amUlfp-shortenlng-In  ' 
hninan  popiilatK.ns  exposed  to  hazardous  cheinica!  ai,<r  pnyslcall^tnts  aSated 
.  with -the  energy  technologies.  Additional  Information  on  llfesp«^  a^Aaglngln 
human  poptdatlons  is  also  collected.  Since  long-term  studies  ofhunKo^la 
Slvrba^B      ""'^*^''"«»'"'"«'        ^^'""P"^-^.  they  are  Initiated  onV^^i^y 
-Tlie  Radlntlon  Effects  Research"  Foundation  (RERF).  which  is  anonsored 
Jo  ntly  by  he  Governments  of  the  t'nlted  States  and  Japan  conTinuedXnn 
a  large-seal^  lifetime  followup  of  survivors  of  atomic  bombings  tha*  occurred  In 
Hlroshliim  and  Nagasaki  in  1W.>.  Over  iq?.000.  persons  are  under  ohserTOtion 
in  this  study,  Detailed  clinical  and  laboraff-ry  studies  as  well  as  the  coH^  On 
7,""'^.""^'""'^  performed  oit  both' irradiated  and  control 

iS        l.f"  "'u".  "'^"""^^  f''^^  ""^^  contrlbnted  to  elevat^  mo?' 

bfdity  an.l  life-shortening  among  survivors.  4n  Important  feature  of  the  RERF 
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pro^i^m  18  the  ncrjuflsitiiin -of  \nluable  (in«iititnti\ e  data  *>u  duse  re>pon,so  rola- 
tiun^hipb  I'&^ful  ihita  uu  ^;enetit  elTtn  t.s  an*  aNu  iDlltH  tiHl  Vvoiu  time  to 

time  .stiulies-^Ui«JlfLaU.\  (oiicerhwl  \Mth  ajit*  n^lated  Lh«iiij;f>\irt^  LuiidurteU  Ha.sed 
on  (»\ti»iiM\e  data,  it  \\a.>  rtvi'nti\  reiM)rti*d  that  tiu*  effe^t*^  of  luuiznii;  radialiuii  ^ 
on  luortnlity  are  sjpet  itii'  and  fural.  and  i)riiK'ii>allv  l  arciuugenu'  " 

Afti»r  being  ai.TUlfiitan.\  exin^bed  m  1^54  tu  radKmctn  e  falluut  rfle.u^ed  during:  ^ 
'the  atnioHpheru  te.stin^;  of  a  tlieriaftnm  it*ar  de\u'e,  a  gn)iii>  yf  suau*  JUO  iiihabi 
fant.s  of  tin*  Marshall  I.shuids  lia.s  Uevu  foUovNnl  cliiiicall\.  ahaij;  with  uin^poM'd  • 
lontruLs.  by  lueilical  .special iHts  at  tht  f<ro<)Klia\en  National  Laboratory  Tin* 
lUnical  follow  up  h.i.s  iontmued  on  a  senn.inniial  basi.s  *i  h  >  ruid  i«ithoh)gy.  which 
has  generally  responded  well  to  therapy  or  surgerj.  has  het  n  pre\alenX  iiriinli- 
Mdual.')  h(^ivil\  e\po>>od  to  radioioduie.  Near  (OUJpletioii  i.s  <i  .stud.s  to.doterniini* 
the  feasil)ilit>  of  i5ro\idinK  birth  to  graM*  medical  care  fur  .se^nieiit.s  of  pos,sIl^\ 
_thejiitii^?iQ^  Islands. 

Tiiere  is  aSiUidj  ;;oing  on  at  Wadsworth  VAII.  Los  Angeles,  wlueh  is  i»rudu<  ing 
Inforniation  about  iiiiuiunoU>gie  tliange.s  as  related  to  aging  and  the  effects  of 
radiation  on  iniijiunologic  reactions.  ^  ^ 

Nearly  2.000  [persons  exposed  to  radium  oci  uimtionall.\  or  for  medical  reasons 
ha\e  been  studied  at  the  Center  for  Hunnin  Ijadiobiology.  Argoiine  National  , 
Laboratory.  Many  individuals  in  the  stud.s  reteipf  inedii al  and  raiVujlogic  (dosi 
metric)  examinations  at  the  Center.  Autops\  data  are  oh>aiuy|tehen  pos.sihle. 
(.'nrreiit  v\urk  emphasize.s  the  study  of  per.soiis  s\ith  r^latnel\  lowJbod}  burdens 
iL»f  radium.  Valuable  data  i>n  tumor  indui;tion  by  l)oue-.set*king.  alpha-emitting 
radionui'lides  such  as  radittni  2*JG  are  bi  ing  generated  {i^  thi.s  stud.\.  Of  partii  u- 
lar  iniiK>rtance  aje  ouantitatise  dt)se*respoiisi\e  data  fur^iguorigenesis.  The  Cen- 
ter retentl^  initrateti  an  epidennob)git  ,stU(f,\  of  a  large  worker  impulatioii  occnpa- 
tionally  expo.sed  to  thorniiu  (an  alpha  emitting  railioe^Muent )  U\  inluilat  ion  dur- 
ing the  i>eriod  from  about  l'J3r>  to  1074.  This  stud\  ulili;fes  Mtal  statistics,  em-  . 
plo\ment  liistories.  and  reiord.s  from  the  Sutial  Securit>  Adniinistr.T4:ion  to 
evnlunte  liealth  effects  of  inteiiiall\  deposited  thorium.  Mednul  and  radiologu 
exauiUiations  are  being  londuited  on  100  raiuioHil.\  seleiteii  w<jrkers.  Daia  on 
both  morbidity  and  niortalitj  are  being  eolleeted.  TIk^  Center  is  also  condui  ting  a 
foUuw  up  3tudy  in  a  .small  grouj)  of  e\i>o.sed  humans  to  e\.iliiate  late-apr>earing 
health  effects  of  phitonium. 

At  the  Los  Alauiiis  Stientith  Laboratory,  an  epidemiologic  stud>  of  ijlnloiihim 
Workers,  pust  and  pre.^ent,  at  six  Department  of  Energ\  faeilities  is  in  progre.ss. 
This  stud.N  iinohe.s  i\  lifetime  Hur\ eillaiiie  of  worker  health  and  causes  of  deatli.^ 
An  e.Htiniateil  lo.OUO  to  20.000  workers  will  be  followed  m  the  stud\  of  mortality 
data  und  iit  least  one  thinl  of  these  will  also  be  studied  further  b.\  colleiting 
detailed  morbidity  and  i>ersonal  hi.story  data  neriod]call\  questionnaires 
Data  on  intertial  do.simetry  are  routinely  collected  ,in  order  to  study  do.se- 
re.spoii.se  relat^tjnship.s.  Autoiis/  d.ita  are  ol)taiiied  through  the  r.*S.  Transnraninni 
Regi.strj  usee  below  u  Valid  I'om  lusions  are  not  \et  possible  but  no  far  there  is  no 
e-XeesN  niortalU>  du<  to  an>  cau.se  in  224  males  with  the  highest  plutoniuni  expo- 
.siire.s .  tti^.po.ssibly  higlu  r  than  normal  iniidence  of  tancer  of  the  hmph.itie  an<l 
bhwid  >j.Hteins  is  no  longer  in'i  urrij^:.^  the  higher  than  normal  iiuideme  diges- 
tive trait  inucers  in  1/oth  males  and* females  is  more  likely  due  to  cultural  and 
.so( loe<  5  uoniU  factors .  and.  2t)  males  e\po.sed  to  plntonium  mostl.\  inhalation 
umler  extrjiordinaril^  i  rude  ninditions  iluring  World  War  If  \ield  no  eSidenie 
yet  that  adverse  health  effects  exist  32  years  after  exposure. 

A  i>opulation  of  .some  170.000  pa.st  and  present  tontraitor  employees  at  Depart- 
ment of  Knergy  prodmtion  and  labon*tur>  fat  illtics  i.s  luring  anal\  zed  in  an  epide- 
miologic study  iR»signed  to  a.ssess  healtlj  efTei  ts  prodmed  b\  long  term  exfM)snre  to 
low  le\»'ls  of  ionizing  radiation.  Worker  populations  at  the  Hanford  ( Washing- 
ton i^and  the  Oak  Ridge  iTennes.see)  plants  plus  a  .smaller  group  of  contractor 
emplt»*\ees  at  the  Mouiul  Labi>rator\  (Miamisburg*  Ohio)  are  the  aubi^rt.s  of  tlie 
stnd.\.  whi»  h  la  diretted  hi  the  staff  at  the  Oak  Ridge  Aaaociatel  Universitirs 
<ORAt*>  w  ith  assiatanie  Inldata  lulleiti^ui  and  processing  from  teanm  at  each  of 
the  fai  Ilities  that- house  the  workers*  records.  The  >>tud\  in.\ol\es  the  .statistical 
analvais.of  work  records,  medical  reioriN.  and  \ital  atatistlca  linMuding  mor 
tality  data  and  (aii^es  of  deatlu.  Radiation  do.simetry  na  well  as  exiM)aures  to 
other  toxic  agents  In  the  work  en\ir(mnient  are  carefully  evaluate  1. 

The  R.  Trnnsuranlum  Registry,  which  is  opernted  by  the  Hanford  Environ- 
mental Health  Foundatii>n.  lollens  oempational  aata  (work,  medieal.  and  radia- 
tion exposure  histories)  as  well  as  information  oh  mortality  and  causes  of  death 
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in  \\  (*rkerpoi)Ulations  occupational  exposeil  to  plutonium  or  other  traiisuranium 
niili  fleiiunt.s.  Detailed  aiitoi?s.\  (fi^i  are  obtained  ou  vNorkers  rt-^'istered  uith  tiif 
Fomiilatioii  at  tile  tiine  of  death  t:\er>  effort  is  iiuide^to  ohtaiu  good  dosiiuetrip 
duf.i  Mu  registrauts.  At  the  pre.seiit  time,  some  14.,>00  vNorkurs  froiii  10  faedities 
are  registeroil  NMth  the  FoumhUion.  and  TA  autopsieb  Uaw  i)eeu  i>erfuniied,  Tho 
;iUfr)iKs.\  (hita  .ire  iiiatle  .nailaUle- for  iiwe  in  ouKoiu^'  ej)ideii]4oh>gu  studies  snuh  as 
the  oHAT  study  uf  radiatiuu  A\orkers  and  the  Ahuuos*  study  of  plutomum 
Workers.  A  similar  reKislry  of  uraniuui  N\t»rkers  wils  started  last  year, 

A  lifetime^ study  (»f  human  populatiuus  oCcupationally  exposed  to  hazardous 
agents  assm  iateil  vNith  nouuurlear  ener^'j  .Jerhjiologies  lias  heeu  uiitiated  It  is  an 
epidemioln^'ic' study  of  vNurkers  at  the  INifalu*  oil  shale  retorting  plant  hnated  at 
An\il  r<»iurs,  C'dIo  In  this  <  ase.  n  .small  population  of  al»out  100  NNorkers  exixised 
to  oil  shale  dust  and  fu^jitne  finissuuis  from  the  retortiiu,'  pn^ress  is  l*eiug  studied 
to  identifj  possible  uork  related  health  effeas.  Tlie  study  iinolves  an  omipa- 
tioiial  ^nrxey  i  medical  records),  industrial  hygiene  .survey  ( luplaut  nnuiitorinK 
of  fugitne  enii^ssious) ,  and  perunlic  piiysical  examination  of  u  orkers. 

.      LIFETIME  STUDIES  IN  SHORT-LIVED  MAMMALS 

Although  data  from  exposed  liumaii  populations  are  iudispeuisahie  in  the  assess- 
ment of  health  impacts  associated  with  any  hazardous  anient,  liniitations  inherent 
In  human  studies  make  it  mandatory  tt)  acquire  a  suhstaSial  body  of  quantitative 
data,  from  carefully  controlled  lifetime  studies  of  anirtml  populations  Reliable 
data  from  animal  surrogates  signifipuutlj  enliance  prflTftive  capahilities:  For 
'  piloses  of  comparison  and  a  better  iinderstaiiding^f  varklble.s  affecting  re- 
sponse patterns,  data  from  both  short-lived  and  hmg-fived  mammals  are  needed. 

Small  HHlonts  with  lift  spans  of  2  to  3  years  (ratt^.  mice,  hamsters)  provide 
lifetime  data  in  a  minimum  of  time  and  at  lo\\  cost.  Because  of  these  adNantages 
i>)deut  populations  ha\e  been  extensively  used  in  large-scale  studies  of  late 
Muniti**  and  genetic  effects  induced  by  low  doses  of  ionizing  radiation.  For  ex- 
ample  at  tlie  Argoune  National  Laboratory  and  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory combined,  more  than  ."iO.OOO  mice  Im\e  been  exposed  to  various  doses  of  ex- 
TeniaMy  applied  ionizing  radiation  delhered  in  different  daih  increments  In 
order  to  characterize  radiation-induced  diseases  and  abnormalities  that  reduce 
the  lifespan  Under  various  exposure  regimes  These  studiw,  in  wliidi  lioth  gamma 
Jfnd  neutron  radiations  have  been  employed,  continue  to  yield  \aluable  informa- 
tion on  the  Importance  of  dose  rate  and  radiation  qualitv  as  variables  affecting 
mammalian  re.sixui.se^  to  radiation  stress.  In  addition,  the  careful  studv  (.f  control 
(unexposed)  populations  is  providing  valuable  data  on  llfesi)an.  morbidity  pat- 
terns, i^nd  causes  of  death  In  unstressed  animals.  Additional  lifetime  studies  of 
turaorlgendsis  and  other  lato  api>earlug  somatic  effects  of  ionizing  radiation  in 
rodent  poj/ulations  have  been  carried  out  at  the  Rrookhaven  National  I,al)oratory 
r|ie  Lawfenre  Berkeley^  Laboratory,  tlie  'I^os  Alamos  >Scientinc  I^aboratory 
the  Battelle-Pacffic  Northwest  Laboratories,  the  University  of  Utah,  and  the 
r^elace  Inhalation  Toxicology  Research  Institute.  These  studies' have  Included 
%vork  with  various  types  of  Ionizing  radiation  deli\ered  to  the  animal  Imdy  from  / 
external  radiation  sotirces  and  from  internallj  deposited  radloiiucMde-v.  Approxi-/ 
niately  30.000  rodents  are  currently  under  observation  in  lifetime  studies  at  the 
abave  inentlone  l  laboratories.  Included  in  the  oneolng  effort  are  studieaLinvolX'- 
Ing  external  sourees  (neutrons,  gamma  radiation,  and  heav\  Ionizing  partIclo<i» 
actlnlde  Isotopes  that  are  present^in  nuclear  fuels  (plutonliim-230,  uranium/3^^ 
uranIum-233.  and  others),  radium  isotopes,  and  products  of  nuclear  fi^iy  Tin. 
cludlni?  t,rltlum  and  krvi)ton-85).,         •  ^ 

Rodent  populations  are  also  utilized  In  lifetime  studies  of  health  effects  asso- 
ciated with  exposures  to  energy-related  chemical  agents.  In  view  of  tlie  large 
•  number  of  potentially  hazardous  materials  requiring  toxicological  e>^aluatIon 
such  studies  are  conducted  as  part  of  a  systematic  i»ultltlered  screening  and 
testing  program  'Hie  number  nf  nngolng-HTetUne  studies  has  been  Ii^creaslng  as 
short  term  toxicological  studies,  have  continued  to  Identify  addlti0nal  require- 
ments for  long-term  testing.  These  studies  are  now  producing  d7ta  related  to 
chronic  disorders  IncUidIng  cancer.  7 

The  bulk  of  the  ongoing  lifetime  studies  of  chemical  agents  addresses  potential 
health  lini>acts  of  present-day  and  advanced  fossll-fuel  technologies  Two  studies 
with  a  genetic  focus  are  de/lnlng  variables  that  Influence  tivfior  Induction  hv 
polynuclear  aromatic  hydrocarbons  that  are  present  in  emissions  and  effluents 
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from  many  fu.-sii-fuei  operations.  One  Is  a  studj  at  the  Brookhaven  National 
laboratory  In  vvhicti  the  iii(luctt\;u  o^  manimarj  tumors  in  the  rat  is  under 
ln\i».stigation.  In  tiie  other  ;;eneric  a^ml},  a  better  unJerstandinK  of  i^roces^es 
involved  III  the  iiiulti.^tugt'  luduciioii  of  rodent  skin  tumors  i?,  lK*m/;  gained.  A 
reeenti.v  coneluded  lifetime  iitud>  v\ .us  pi»rfonned  bj  in\e.stigutor^  at  tht  l^aiific 
Xorthx^est  Laboratorie.s  to  evaluate  lIi runic  tiusea.seb  of  the  ri»8pir^itorj  tract  that 
ulght  l>e  cau.sed  by  the  inhalation  of  coai  dUsrTnie.sel-engine  exhaii.st.  or  loni- 
blnatious  i/f  the  two  \  lie  latter  .studj  iielped  to  define  the  lari  inogunic  and  otlu  r 

^health  ri.sks  that  exi.st  m  coal  muieb  h)cated  deep  underground. 

Four  ongoing  studies  .ire  asseiiMng  he.iitii  rLsK.s  of  ci>al-ionilni»tioii  tei  hnologiea. 

I  Uesearih  .it  the  lni\cri>it>  ol  C.ihfornia,  Da\l.s,  i.s  dehtung  health  effects  of  . 
powerplaiii  n.\  asli.  ajoiie  .lud  in  lonibinathui  with  .sulf ur-eontaunng  eniis.sions 
I. sulfur  dioxule  or  sliif.ite.s),  usnig  rat.^» subjected  to  long-term  exiiosure.s  1>> 
ifduilatiou.  The  maj(»r  objeetlw  of  thi.s  stiid>  i.s  to  determine  functional  and 
morphohigi^,  i-on.siM|Ucnce.s  of  ilamage  lo  tiie  rcvSpiratorj  tract.  At  the  Lovelace 
Inhalation  l*l>Mcologj  Ue^earili  Inylitute,  lifetime  studies  of  rodents  ihronicallj 
exi^ost-d  to  emisMon.s  from  conventional  viud  Huidized-bed  combustion  facilities 
are  in  progress.  Initial  studies,  are  eorrcerned  with  inarticulate  emi-sions  (.fly 
a8h^  BioIt>giial  end  i/Ointb  being  atwae^seil  .ire  lifesiian  shortening,  functional 
disordt*rs,  and  structural  changes,  including  carcinogenesis.  Two  projects  at  tlie 
Tatific  Northwest  Laboratorie-* are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  chrotilc  toxicity 
of  metais  and  met.il  oxide.s  pre.serU  in  emissions  and  eflluents  from  coal- 
lombustioii  facilitie.s.  In  these  .studies,  rodents  are  exiiosed  bj  ingestion  and  by 
inhalation.  Special  emi)ha.>i.s  is  idaced  on  e\aluatlng  iron-defielent  and  newborn 
animal.s  as  ^uhinopulations  particulaTlj  senc^iti\e  to  toxic  metals.  Ongoing  work 
is  evaluating  a.spects  of  eadniium  toxicity. 

A  number  of  lifetime  health  efftM. ts  studies  are  condinted'in  oonnec.tlon  with 
technologies  concerned  with  the  con\ersion  of  coal  to  .secondarj  fuels  and  the 
extraction  of  oil  frimi  ^>il  shrtle.  Studies  are  underway  to  assess  the  cancer  in- 
cidence and  lifespan  reductiun  caused  lij  exposure  to  imlynuclear  aromatic  iij- 
drocarbons  pnxiuced  or  released  as  a  conseuuence  of  coal  gasification  and  coal 
liquefai  tion.  Argonne  .National  l^boratorj  co.idtuts  a  i/rogranitwimh  eniijliasizes 
research  on  the  role  of  canier  promoting  agent.s  in  tlie  enhancement  t^f  tumor 
>ield  and  reduction  of  the  latent  i>eiitnl  for  malignant  tumor  ijroductiui>>H*skin.  \ 
liing.  and  liver  At  the  (Jak  Kidge  National  L.alMjrator> ,  lifetime  iinlmal  studies  ^ 
are  e\aliifttlng.on  a  ciaiti^aratixe  basis  .skin,  lunt:.  and  nonsijecilU  lanierjLcauscd" 
by Nutrlous  classes  of  compounds  found  In  coal  liquefaction  pruduct.s.  A  related 
project  has  begun  to  asses.s  the  clirx)nlt  toxicity  of  various  clas.ses  of  ihemica^, 
agents  found  In  eilluents  ami  waste  products  from  coal  liquef.ution  oiierations. 
Lifetime  studies  In  rats  and  liamsters  now  in  ijrogre.ss  at  tiie  Uni\ersit,\  of 
ConnectKut,  Farmlngtori,  are  defining  dironie  toxiclt>  and  caninugenic  risks 
assQL!iati(!  with  the  ingestion  and  Uilialatitj^jf  nickel<H>ntainlng  materials  i^ns"-. 
cnt  in  waste  .streams  of  coal  gasifiiatlon  faillities.  Health  risks  a.s.sociated  with 
the  .sohtnt  refining  of  coal  to  a  s»)lid  fuel  (SRC  I  prod^et )  and  JU)  a  liquid  fuel 
(SRC  II  product)  are  being  defined  at  tlie  Pacific  NorthVvest  Laboratories,  where.  . 
long  terni  st^idies  of  rooenus  chronit.ilij  eiix^setl  b>  inhahitloTi  or  dermal  appli- 
cation {{f  eoliiiMinents  i^f  pnnvs.s  .streams  and  futcUive  emisslon.s  are  in  iirogre.ss. 
Also  in  progres^s  at  tjic  I^ks  Alanios  National  Laboratory  Is  a  iiroject  designed  to 

,  a.ssess  ilironic  i)ulmonar\  foxii  lt>  tjf  raw  and  spent  oil  shale  and  to  define  the 
pulmonary  oarchiogenltcity  of  crude  shale-oil  fractions. 

Adtiitional  lifetime  studies  in\ol\ing  short-li\ed  animals  are  providing  In- 
crea.seil  knov\  ledge  regarding  the  inlialation  toxicity  of  a.sbeStos-i  ontaining  lu- 
.sulating  niaterlals  and  of  aerosols  t,i^aitaining  striiug  minLral  aoid.s  of  the  typ^ 
present  ia  effiuent.s  i\tn\  emissions  froni  sonio  energ>  produiing  oiier.itlons.  The.se 
studies  are  conduited  at  tlie  Tai  ifie  >i*orthv\esti*J.aboratories  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Deaioness  HuHpltal,  resin^ctixeb  In  both  la.se.s,  emphasis  Is  directed  toward 
the  stutl>  (>f  tuuior  indut  tion  In  the  asbestos  stud>,  tuinurigenesis  after  oral  in- 
take ur  intra [XTitoneal  administration  of  the  toxh  agent  is  also  under  e\aluatIon.  . 

1^  I.iFBTIMB  STUDIES  WITH  LONG-I.IVF.I)  MAMMALS 

Vxom  the  point  of  view  of  llfe.span  and  lertaln  of  tlie  organ  s.\stem.s  of  par- 
ticular interest,  long-linji'd  mammalian  siieiies  rei>reseiit  l»etter  human  surrogates 
than  do  tiielr-  sliort-llved  ruunterparts.  This  being  the  case.  It  Is  desirable  to 
obtain  quantitative  data  on  resjionses  of  longU\ed  si^ecles  to  hazardous  agents 
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of  coucern.  The  beagle/dof,  with  a  life  exp^aiicy  about  one-Hftti  that  of  man, 
USk  ser\e(i  for  more  di&u  20'year^  a^  the  i^iig-li\e(l  ummmal  ut^  m  lifetime 
raUiaiioii  effects  stud^s  sponsored  bj  .  the  Departnieut  uf  l;;uerg>\  Data  fruin 
stydie.s  With  beuKlos  rf^nituautl}  fatihtate  itttiinpth  to  iuterrelafe  data  on  ani- 
jnal  je.siHmsi^s  with  human  resixmM'  imttt^rn^.  At  tin*  Arj,Mnne  National  Labora- 
tory, the  I'niv^r^lty  of  i'tah,  the, I  nhersity  of  Califoniia.  l)avi>,.  Hie  I^velace 
Inhalation  To\noluK.\  UeMvmli  In^titntf,  aiid  thjiiy  I'ac'iHc  Northwest  Labura- 
tories.  more  tlian  n,000  beagles  lia\e  li\etl  out  theiVWne.s  undVr  lareiul  exjieri- 
uiental^  obst*r\ ations  In  lifetinie  .stud ion  at  thivsel^e.search  centers,  periudic 
ciiunjil  evaminatioh.s  and  laburat<<r.\  aiial.v>>t*.s  are  peVf»>rnied  im  all  i>upulatiun^. 
-  exiM»MHl  and  u)ntr<»l,  and  luniplete  ilata  uu  khks.s  {>ath()lo^'.\  and  histopattiologj 
are  riiUected  at  autup^>  Act  iiniulated  ilata  rontain  a  wealth  uf  infurniati<,>n  on 
IIfe.span.  age-rehit^Hl  ihange.s.  niurbidit.\,  niurtiilit.\.  and  rauses  uf  death  in  nor- 
mal aiiiniai.s.  iis  wrll  a-^. alti  ratiun^  in  these  cliaracteristios  that  are  indiued  by 
suiHTimjHiM'd  radiatiuu  .stres.s.  Ai>proMmatrl.\  3,00(1  hragle.s  are  currently  under 
serutin\  in  lifetuue  stuilies  of  lati- apiiearing  radiation  effet  t.s.  lut-luded  are 
studies  tif  external  cadiation  (^aninia  ladiiitiou)  and  internall.\  deiM)sited  radio- 
nirdides  of  \aniMis  t>iH*s  ailnninsUTed  b.\  inhalation,  ingestiou,  or  injection.  All 
ongoing  studies  in\(d\e*iarefiil  dosimetric  nu asurenients  and  tlie  acquiMtmn  of, 
dose-tt»sjM>nse  data. 

Het  aiise  of  their  cost  and  tlie  time  reipiireil  for  completion,  lifetime  studies  of 
beagle  populations  are  initiatetl  on  a  hifihl>  seI<K:ti\e  basis  No  energj -related 
agent  other  than  ionizing  radiation  lias  >et  been  evaluated  in  the  beagle.  It  Is 
anticipated. that  liniitul- stiulits  of  uthir  agents  will  he  undertal^en  in  the  future 
as  needs  for  suih  efforts  are  iilentitietl  bj  shorter  term  testing  iu  other  svstems. 

RESEARCH   MORE  DIRECTLY  CONCERNED  WITH  AGING 

Se\eral  foH  of  inttrest  within  the  DepartmiMit  of  Knerg.x  laliorator.N  s>stem 
-.Mistain  a  low  level  (»f  research  directly  relattnl  to  the  aging  process.  ^ 

Ongoing  .studies  at  the  ArgomW /National  Laboratory  are  priniari4.\  concerned 
with  tt^\ eloping  a»'e\olutionarj  -comparati\e  paradigm  of  aging  and  longe\ity. 
Thi.s  effort  seeks  to  explain  difference.s  in  lifespan  of  animal  spt  t  ies  on  the  l)asis 
of  the  natural  selection  i^f  genet h*all.\  determined  traits.  The  Argonne  ln\esti- 
gators  fa\(»r  the,\Iew^iat  longe\it.\  in  mammalian  spei  ies  lias  e\ol\ed  from  a  se- 
lection of  traits  confiuu-iiig  ^n  indl\i(^uals  a^  lifespan  and  \igor  tu\t  results  in 
.something  approaihing  an  optUnum  of  j;ro\f'th.  development,  and  reproduction 
for  II  pa  rticnlar  ecological  niche. 

0\er  the  years,  extensive  vvi»rli  on  nudettilar,  cellular,  and  phjs'lologlc  a.si)ects 
of  bicdogical  aging  have  been  conducted  at  .several  naUonal  lal)oratorIes.  For 
example.  ()al<  Ridge  Investigators  have  completed  a  substantial  number  of 
Htcdie*^  that  have  helped  define  age  relate<l  changes  in  the  immune  s.vstem  of 
irrft<Htt*«danil  unexiM)sed  rodent  iH)pulatIons.  Tiie  dilef  ft)eus.  however,  of 
ongoing  res^th  at  Oak  lUdge  is  tUrectetl  "tovvartl  molec  ular  and  cellular  a.spects 
of  Aging.        >  ^ 

Iler  enr  studies  show  that  certain  transfer  UNA  inolecides,  essential  comiK)uents 
of  file  cell's  pr(»toin  synthesizing  machiner.v.  change  with  agt\  This  ma.v  explain 
earlier  findings  vUtU  hemoglobin  that  the  tldellt.v  t»f  the  s.vnjflfe.sis  of  hemoglobin' 
declimil  jiVith  age  \Vi»rk  continues  on  the  multlspecles  comparative  studj  of  cof- 
relarlons  that  may  exist  betvi^en  longevitj  of  organl.sms  and  cellular  capacity  for 
the  repair  nf  damage  In  DNATholecules  that  encode  genetic  infonnation.  Studies 
of  guinea  pigs  at  fhe  University  of  California  exiH>sed  to  radij>i<HlIne  shows  that 
the  radloHensiri\Ity  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  the  animals  changes  with  age.  This 
study  iMdnfs  out  the  ne^d  to  be  flexible  In  assigning  risks  for  exposure  to  radio- 
Iodine  and  In  applying  radlolodlne  therai)eutlcally,  * 

TRENDS  AND  PRIMPECTS  " 

(fiven  the  need  to  a.ssess  long-term  and  mFe-a^/pearIng  effects  of  hazardous 
agents  assofiated  with  energy  producing  technidogle.s.  lifetime  studies^  animal 
and  human  impnlatlons  will  continue.  It  Is  c\Ident.  In  fact,  thit  additional 
lifetime  studies  of  tlieirilcal  agents  will  he  needec^  la  the  futW.  ^Accrtrd- 
Inglj.  ihore  data^  describing  age  related  changes  should  Iw  fortln-othnig,  and 
a  modest  program  of  Aftearch  on  the  aging  process  Itself  Is  exi)ected  to 
continue.  ^ 
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SUMMARY'  OF  RESEARCH  SUPPORT  "      ^  « 

Table  I  provides  a  »ummary  of  Department  of^nergy  support  of  research 
rciiated  tagging  €or  fiscal  year  1980.        -  , 

^^^^^^^^^^'^^^  RELATED  TO  «IMG  SfO^OREO  IN  FISCAL  V£Afcl980  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

M               ^     '    ^ .  ^           ^  fiscal  year  1980 

'    '  «"^>rc»vcate|ory                               ^    \  -  '    .  J^^^  'On'ihous'inl^)"^ 

~"              '                  -  '  '  1  

RttejrcKdfrectly related (oa|jB*^||ular and grjan" systems   4 

Rewarch indirectly rel^tt^rtoajing.  -  *  -    1 

*  (*)  Lifetime  studres  of  short-lived  aoimalsXnuclea"r)»^  «                 1?  4  ms 

(b)  Lifetime  jfudies  of  short-lived  animals  (nonnudear)   "                is  VS? 

(c)  Lifetime  studies  of  lonMived  animals                         '  \  T'^  .             J3  X-;:? 

(d)  Lifetime  jtudies  of  human  populations  (nuclear)  --   o.goi 

(•)  Lifetime  studies  of  human  popdlations  (noflnuclear)   2  390 
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i^otaf  operttlns  dollars. 


ITEM  6.  DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV,ICES^»,. 

*        o  *  *         •    '       "\^UABY  22,  1981.- 

DiSAB  SENATOR  Chiles:  I  am  responfliug  to  the  letters  of  October  30  and 
November  20  from  you  and  Senator  Domenici  to. former  Secretary'- Patricia 
Roberts  Harris  requestini>  information  for  part  2  of  the  committee's  annual  ' 
report. '"Developments  in  :  1980."  Mrs.  Harris  asked  tfie  Administration  on 

Aging  to  compile  the  Department's  response.  We  are  pleased  to  assist  in  this 
effort.  It  ^ 

Thegnaterial  you  rejpiested  is  enclosed.  It  includes  information  regarding  the 
programs  and  activitief^  of  all  HHS  agencies  listed  in  the  October  30  letter.  We 
^la  nolw submit  information  for  the  Hehabilitatlqn "Services  Administration  as 
that  agency  was  transferred  to  the  Department^^of  E^lucation.  J  understand  thaU 
direct^y^  re<iuested  informatlpn  fro^  the  Department  of  Bducatipn^ 

I  am  sending  similar  letters  to  Senators  Heinz  and  Domenici.  - 
Sincerely  yours. 

'  M.  Gene  Handexsman, 

Enclosure  Acting  Commissioner  oti-Aging,^ 

*  ^  « 

,      OFFICE  OF  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES  v 
!•  ADMINISTRATION  ON  AGING* 

Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1980 


INTBODUCTJON  —  i 

"  this  report  is  submitted  by  the  Administration  on  Aging  (AoA)  in  response 
to  the  request  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  -U.S.  Senate,  for  information 
on  the  programs  and  activities  of  components  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  relating  to  the  ^'needrf^  the  elderly''  during  fiscal  year  1^80. 
This  information  will  aid  the  committee  "in  tracking  the  Federal  response''  to 
tho  problems  which  confront  older  Americans  and  Is  scheduled  for  publication  In 
part  Z  of  the  committee's  annual  report,  "Developments  in  Aging" 

The  Administration  on  Aging  is  a  component  of  the  Office  of  Human  Develop, 
ment  Herv  ces  (pHDS)  which  is  one  of  the  principal  operating,  components  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  AoA  was  establlshetl  in  1005 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Older  American^*  Act  of  1965  ns 
ajnended  TUe  Older  Americans  Act  charges  AoA  with  responsibility  forleader- 
ship  within  the  Federal  Goveniment  fof  Imilding  a  strong  intergovernmental 
partnership  |o  address  the  concerns  and  problems  of  older  Americans 
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^  AoA  umlPrtakes  a  variety  of  activities  \n  seeliing  to  fostor  the  growth  of  this 
imrtner.ship  in  ajftuj;  "  Titie  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  jjives  AoA  resiwnsi- 
niiuy  far  aiding  srati-.s  aiuj  (•oiiiMiiiiiitieH  m  deveioiMMg  vlmipreheiusi ve  and  coordi- 
nitted  Merufv  Hy,sriMii.s  to  ser\e  older  iiidu  iduals."  Funds  to  support  the  establish- 
menr.  mainteuanre  and  expansion  of  tliese  ser\  ice  systems'*  are  provided  throuirh 
rr»rmula  Krants  f(»r,s<Kial  and  nutrition  services,  as  authorized  in  titie  lll  These 
nimls  areawanlel  to  State  aKeiKies-oii  ajfUiK  which  then  malie  jcraats  on'a  sub- 
Mtate  basis  to  area  a^encrcs  on  ajfinj?  for  the  planning  and  management  of  services 
I  he  area  agencies  auard  title  III  funds  to  local  prowdcrs  for  the  actual  deliverv 

MMdlirVutf  Z  ^""r""'  »«t"'H'ieH  are  also  charged 

under  tule  HI  u  itb  adv..  ac>  responsibilities  on  behalf  of  (he  elderly.  The  whole 
raiiKe  of  title  1 1 1  a(  ri\  ities  is  discussed  in  section  I  of  this  reiM)rt 

In  addirion  To  tbe  rerpiirements  for  the  de\elopment  of  service  and  adv<,cacy 
syMteni^  uu.ler  title  II  I.  the  Older  A^uerw  ans  Act  also  contains  a  number  of  other 
proxisioKs  «  hirli  are  dt^iKned  to  lieln  AoA  improv  e  the  life  situa1i6iis  of  older  per- 
sonN  lule  l\  a  pn.Kram  ..f  discretionary  grants,  authorizes  funds  for  trainiiiK. 
me nr  nf  M.""!  »^     l^i<;H  siH-ciHcaMy  focus  on  the  improve- 

hi  »'^*»P"ts  to  older  citizens  Similarly,  title  II,  anions  luanv 

^  l^Ji  ,L  """ir-  ""^^'^^i-'^'f^  eMiIuation  efforts  ^^hi^h  aid  in  tlie  improvement  of 
.sorvi,os  as  well  as  a  "Nati.>nal  ClearinKhouse  on  AginR"  which  acquires  and  (fts- 
r  b,i  eH  infornmti.m  on' the  mvds  of  the  elderly  and  the  programs  desigmKl  to 
meet  li(.se  needs  Title  VI.  uhieh  uas  fumled  for  the  first  tilne  in  fiscal  veaM980 
provides  a  system  of  direct  grants  to  (jualirted  Indian  tribal  organizations  for  the 
provision  o  services  to  older  Indians.  AoA  s  activities  in  each  of  tliese  area! 
during  tiscal  year  1080  are  (riscussed  in  section  II  of  this  report.  Section  II  is  fol- 
lowed  by  a  series  of  appendices  which  include  additional  inforiaation  t)n  the  sub- 
jects covered  in  sectlon.s.1  and  II.  ^ 

SK(aiOV   I;  TlTIK  III  ^OCTAI.  A.\I>  NfTRITlO.N  SKRVICKS 

Jl}\^J'''T7  ''^  ^J»J«.f<^fi«»  jH  to  provide  comprehensive  information  on  the 
se^-ires  uhich  are  available  to  the  elderly  through  title  III  of  the  Older  Amerl- 
year  1980  "'^1'  f'>^»«  o»  title  III  services  and  activities  in  fl.scal 

Section  I  Is  divided  Into  three  major  comin.nents.  The  first  of  these  subsections 
sumnmrlzes  the  key  provisions  of  title  III  with  respect  to  services  or  o^^^^^^^ 
Americans  The  second  desr-rlhes  the  elements  of  the  national  network  of  Federal 
State,  and  eonimunlry  orCTuizations  by  which  these  services  are  planned  and 
delivered  The  thihl  subser  tion  presents  key  quantitative  and  descriptive  infor 
matron  on  title  III  services  in  fiscal  year  1080,  * 

A.   TITLE   III — OVERVIEW 

'  ,JkT  'pi"'^''  '^"""■'i™"''  '^ft  "f         estnblLshPd  n  system  of  State  agencies  on 
«iKli.K  Ihoso  ■.>n>nole«  awarded  Rrants  to  start  local  DroKram.s  to  prS.^eia" 

.  «erv  ,.e.s  r..  older  ,K.rson«  Since  lif05.  the  act  li/rs  l.ee«  a.ner.ded  eight  Imes  T^^e  " 
nutrition  program  was  estal.ll.shed  In  1972.  The  1973  »me«dmenu  req  Iml  ench 
State  ,,Ke.noy  on  aKli>K'to  divide  the  State  Into  planninR  and  services  areas  and  to 
.U'.sfKnnto  a^  Hr..,,  agency  on  a«ihg  in  each  area  for  which  an  area  plnL  would 
<lej-el,.,H.,    Also  Ifl  1973.  the  m„ltlp„r,x,se  .senior  renters  proKrnrwa.ra,  ho  te« 
fa  t  io„Kh  fuiHls  were  not  appropriated  nntil  11)76;.  Th,'  197S  amei.<lmen  s  con 
•solldated  trmler  ^e  title,  title  III.  Three  proRrams  (.sWia   .ser^fce.  m/trlZ 
.services  and  ninIflpnrpo.se  senior  centers)  Wli  cli  hiid  been  antlioriVp  im/iTr 
•separate  t  tics  KIualSeK„latIo„.s  to  in.plon.ent  tSe  ml  ameml^Xt ,  itl^  11 
were  pul,ll«hod  In  the  FedeniHleei.ster  o„  MarclLl.  1980  Rations  for  t  ,W  • 
liniKriiin  are  found  at ''nC'FR  Pflrt  1321.  \  "<-»,iiia[ions  ror  this 

Title,  III  is  a  formula  grant  program  to  provldi  .social  and  nutrition  services 
(U,  older  pers..as  I,Uflff^„|  ye«r  1!)K(?.  $.-,89  n.illlon  Is  appropriate  1  fTtiX  III ' 
1  his  is  a  .out  m  percent  of  the  .\oA  l.ndget.  The  nL,un  s  of  the  grants  o  .Sti  es 

»  AoA'«  total  budget  for  flHcal  your  tOSo  may  be  fotind  In  appendix  I 
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The  a(  I  i^eqnires  enrh  Stntt»  to  submit  to  AoA  a  3  \  oar  Htnteplnn  tinned  on  nrpn 
plans  developed  by  the  area  agencies  State  agencies  dls>trit>iite  funds  uu  a  for- 
mula basis  tu  area  a>;encies  which  purihu^e  uutrition  .si  rviu's  and  a  wiile  ran^e 
of  soidal  services  depending  «iH)n  thi-  needs  \\\,  the  local  coniniiinitj .  In  fl.sial  jear 
1080.  54  jwrcent  uf  title  III  funds  were  used  to  provide  meals  for  tin*  elderly. 

Title  III  services  are  .>upi>orted  with  allotments  which  eadi  Htale  recenes  in 
acvt^rdance  w*tl>rtlu'  t'oriiMUii  in  mm  lion  ^(►4  of  tlu«  Oldrr  AnierUaiis  Ait.  Tiie^e 
allotments  are  froni  funds  appropriated  under  title  III.  part  B  (sotial  >er\in's). 
title  III.  imrt  (\  siihpart  I  i lon^'reKate  meal.sj  and  title  III.  part  subpart  2 
/  (home  ileUvere<l  uieals;  See  api^endix  II  for  eacii  Sratt-'.^  allotinent  under  the!>e 
three  appropriations. 

The  niu.st  recent  ainenil!iu*nts  t(i  the  Older  .Vrneruan.^  .Vet  wefe  pa.s>ed  in 
197H.  These  ajiiendnient.^  pro\ided  for  a  -  yi*ar  transitiiin  i>eri»Hl  duiini:  whuh 
States  were  allowed  tu  reiiuest  uai\ers'  of  ct^rtain  re<|uirenient.^  imiKisiHl  by 
the  1»78  legislation. 

.  During  flstal  year  19S0,  the  States  ami  lonimunitir.s  conipleted  administrative 
aUii  program  cliai^er^  nete.ssar)  to  iuMirt  full  inipU'riiUit^ttiun  of  the  ttnu-nd- 
ments.  Considerable  progres.s  was  made  in  n.^^cal  y(Hlr  1!>7D  tt*waril  achieving  full 
Implementation  of  the  new  reiiuirtments  Kor  example,  the  States  were  given 
the  option  of  requesting^  number  of  walvi'rs  iii  their  1979  State  plans.  The 
number  of  States  requesting  all  available  uai\er.s  for  the  197D  plan  i»erio<l  was 
K'{  H'oueNer.  T5nl>  (»ne  St.it e  made  a  siinihir  request  fur  19M).  Similarly.  3C  States, 
requested  a  waiver  of  the  long-term  care  oml>ud.>man  requiriMuent  for  1979,  but 
this  numbftr  (Iropiwd  to  22  iti  1980. 

Thus  fl.scnl  year  1980  witnesseil  continued  progress  toward  full  Injplementa- 
tion  of  the  ne^v  re<iulrenients.  The  State  plans  .submitted  for  the  1981-S3  period 
(fhe  1978  amemiments  made  3-\ear  plan.s  mandatory^  i^eglnning  in  fiscal  year 
1981)  commit  the  States  to  full  eonipllame  be^'inning  October  1.  1980. 

Fiscal  year  1981  will,  therefore,  be  the  first  program  \ear  in  whiih  the  require- 
ment.s  of  the  1078  legi.slatioii  will  Im?  full)  In  foree.  The  report  whleh  Au.\  submit.'^ 
to  Cong res{\.  for  fiscal  year  1081  will  pn»vlde  inforiiiati<^n  on  the  ex^^erien^•e  <»f 
'  the  States  i^nd  conmiunlties  In  executing  all  the  i*r»iviHlons  of  the  amended  .statute. 


B.  implem;:ntino  tjitle  hi — the  network  on  aging 

Many  dlfTorent  organjzarions  partitlpate  in  the  effort  tu  implement  title  III. 
In  additii»M'  to  Af^Ji  rfVith  its  teiitral  In  a(h|uarter>  in  Washington  and  its  10 
regional  offi*  es.  there  are  the  Si^ite  agent  ie.s  on  aging,  tht?  ar<a  agencies  on  aging, 
nnd  ft  \ariety  r»f  community  le\el  organi7,ati*Mi.s  which,  in  most  in.staiiee.s.  are 

^  re.sponsir>le  for  delhering  title  III 'se^^  ice.^  tt»  t!ie  elderly  .  networlv  coni- 

*  ponents  are  discu.«*.seVl  in  greater  detail  below  ' 

V 

/.  AoA  Crntral  Office 

Loented  in  Wa.shington.  DV .  with  a  permanent  staff  ceiling  of  140  per.'iOirs. 
the  \it\  tentral  ollire  ^  ver\e.s  a^  the  ftnal  rfoint  within  the  Keiieial  Go\ernnient 
for  the  couteriis.  j»robleaiH.  and  opportunlfijps  wliith  older  .\merlians  confront. 
In  thi.s  i  apat  ity.  the  central  olHt  e  illsi  liarge.^  Key  coi^rdiiiation  and  polii  >  de\elop 
ment  nnd  re\ lew  respoii^ibilltie.s  \isa-\is  Either /'etleral  programs.  In  adilltlon. 
the  M'litrnl  t^fllce  probities  oNeraU  guidam'^'  and  direttion  for  the  e>taidl.>hnient 
nnd  maintenance  of  the  tomuiunity  Ua.se^l  service  .s>>tenis  admini.^tereil  by  the 
States  dl.scim^e<I  in  *5ection  I  of  this  report.  The  t  entral  ojlli  e  ahso  pia>.N  a  major 
leadership  role  in  planning  aiul  ailuiinisteriiig  ttie  ili.>cretionar>  programs  dl.s- 
ciiHswl  in  section  II 

*  AoA's  central  oflieo  Is  organized  ns  follows  : 

The  CfnntniHitfpnt  r  x  hfff!»  i  \n  resjHMi^ible  for  prosiding  policy,  prt^grani  and 
ndmini^trntive  direction  ♦ 

The^Offln  ttf  Muunnntu  nt  nnd  V^h*  y  Con/rul  Is  resiMaisible  for  preparing  the 
progrnm  liudget,  maiu^giiig  the^alar>  and  i  \|>en^e  budget,  and  preimrhig  guide- 
lines for  nianngement  plans  and  perfi»rinance  requirements.  It  also  lias  respon 
siblllty  for  p9ll<\  iruideline**  and  the  preparation  of  legislatl\e  te.stJmony  . 

T'h(  Offin  tif  F.duffittrm  and  TnuniniJ  manage^  the  dlsi  retIofiar\  granV  pro 
grams  for  all  <areer  preparation,  lont Inning  edmation  and  tiKhnital  jissis^ancc 
activities. 


»An  orKanJ/tttlonal  chnrt  for  the  AoA  c^'ntrnl  ofllro  Ix  foiiml  In  nppendU  IIJ 
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new  piograms.  evnniutlnir  existing  ,r»L^^^^^  k.io«  itHffc't.  l,i,ii,in,g,  teStiiiK  ^ 

ter«.  care  actlUtien  iucluui/.f  «^n'o  'eiults' 

Americans  Month.        *       '  nnndlea  major  promotions  such  as  Older 

an7;;.a^S.:^i:7;;:^:t'^i^  .-vi.n„«  ove.,.;  p.„,.a.„ 

The  10  resional  VroWnu.  Tr,^l„Js  mK>rt  i  rJ  lT^^^^^  f..n.  t.o,>.s. 

^-  Kcyional  Ogtct^ 


.legislation  to  aLl.st  the  e  derlv  TI.2  rL^^^^^^^  <levHo„„,ent  of  State 

^%r^aclh^tUfe^at^1L^,feXfe^:nt^^^  ""P^'f 

aaM:',.:K-^^» 

pr"£nrrT.?Zte'J.^s"^  mon.tor''staV»nee"wri' 

nH^Ti  Y'V*'^'"",  t°  'heir  responsibilities  for  title  III  activities,  reslonal  offices 
administer  selected  discretionary  grants  Including  some  moder projects  and 
train  ng  grants  nuthorlze.!  undtvr  title  IV.  The.v  l.rovl,LT„foZnlra,  d  echn^^ 
cal  as.sl.stance  to  existing  rtnd  potential  grantee.s  and  contractors  ThrreSl 
offices  facll  tftte  coordinated  efforts  l.etueeu  States  and  eXSnal  Inmmftlons 
r„fnrmnHr  '"5'  P'"''."""  «>'<'  <le".on«tratlon  n.eetlngs  to  nssemCe- 

Informatlon  and  experience  from  ongoing  research  and  demonstration  programs! 

Rcoional  Office  ProfiJe 


Ti'!!''it"''T^*'J''''''?-"l'''"''^  ""^  "  professional  personnel. 

Atlanta,  serves  eight  States  and  1ms  a  staff 
Of  18.  There  are  four  regions  which  have  only  13  .staff  members  ^esl  four 
cover-  "•'"'^  IKTulailon  or  less  geograpW  a^ea  to 

Regional  Offlcrit:  Aiitiittanfe  to  State*  and  Conmunitiet  'in  Serviee  neiincry 

The  regional  aftlng  offices  are  called  upon  to  provide  a  variety  of  expertise  nnrt 
Snl'l'  T  '^l  American*  Act  activities.  For  iLtXe  ^  "o"ne 

region  the  staff  has  developed  national  expertise  In  providing  disaster  assistance 

«A  lilting  of  the  10  regional  office*  may  be  found  In  appendix  IV. 
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iiervk'es  during  Presldeiitiully  declartHl  eniergeiities.  They  ha\e  prepared  a 
techuual  ajc*i;>Uiiiie  maiiuai  whitli  pro\ guidaute  to  Statt'.>  and  area  ugeucles 
relative  to  ihe  l^rutedures  to  foiiow  in  tuping  witli  national  declared  emergencies. 
UeKional  office  efforts  t»  help  deal  uith  the  adverse  ion.>etiuenees  uf  rapid  com 
munity  growth  Uhe  hiM^m  U>\vn"  hjndrome)  pnjv  itle  another  example  of  how 
these >uttlce.s  can  assist  in  expamling-the  services  available  to  older  persons  One 
regional  office  idenljlled  ;U)0  iomuiunitle.>  In  itf>  area  uf  respun^ihilitj  which  have 
a  higli  proportion  of  rt  tired,  low  income  elderl>  i>ersoiis.  These  communities  are 
t^^iiwiencing  rapiil  growth  thie  to  deveiopinent  of  energy  res^nircos.  In  these 
communities  the  influx  uf  additional  residents,  nlo.'^t  of  whom  are  highly  tran 
Bient.  han  driven  up  living  lostSi  and  created  housing  shortages.  At  the  same 
tune,  these  new  resulents  have  plau'd  additional  denuunls  on  tlie  local  ^service 
systems.  Suih  ileniands  have  the  effect  of  reihuing  the  attention  and  the  re- 
» sources  the  affected  comniunitie.>  can  aUt>cat»;  to  the  elderij.  The  regional  office 
has  undertaiieri  an  in  deptli  review  ofthe  impact  these  developments  have  on 
the  iive.s  of  uider  iHjrsons  in  the  aff^e^^mniunities  and  have  prepared  publica- 
tipns  about  the  problem  which  have  received  nationwide  circulation  and 
attention. 

S.  State  Affenciejt  on  AginQ 

Every  State,  (and  territory  )  has  a  designate<l  State  agency  on  aging*  to  help 
administer  Older  Americans  Act  programs.  State  agencies  on  aging  are  a  pri- 
mary org&nia&utii/nal  entity  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  State  agencies 
develop,  iirganize.  supixirt  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  area  agencies  on 
aging,  states  administer  3  .ytmr  plans,  antl  ai^jirove  and  monitor  the  area  agencies* 
conduct  of  3-jear  comi^rehensiv e  plans  fo;-  developing  and  providing  services 
Uirougli  grants  and  contracts  awarded  to  public  and  private  service  providers. 
State  agencies,  in  cooperation  with  State  advisorj  committees,  initiate  collabora- 
tive agreements  with  other  State  agencies,  initiate  legislative  and  reculatory 
propo.sals  to  improve  service  to  older  i>eople.  initiate  statewide  demonjjfrations 
with  piihllc  and  private  organizations  and  agencieSi  and  seek  to  generate  non- 
AoA.  State,  and  local  i*ubllc  and  private  resources  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Ohler  Americans  Act  in  their  State.  State  agencies  conduct  public  hearings, 
revie.w  programs  administered  by  other  agencies  antf  represent  the  interests  of 
older  people  la  tlie  State  hefAre  boards,  conimisslons  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate orgunizatlons  and  agencies. 

In  lObO,  State  agencies  have  been  concentrating  attention  on  carrying  out  the 
IOVh  amendments  of  the  act. 

As  noted  above,  a  review  of  1081  3-year  State  plans  indicates  that  all  States 
are  rapidly  inoviiig  toward  compliance  with  the  1078  amendments.  The  consolida- 
tion of  nutrition,  .si»cial  services,  and  senior  center  functions  is  well  underway 
at  lK)th  the  State  and  area  level.  * 

The  State  agencies  faced  a  significant. challenge  in  the  implementation  of  the 
1078  aniendment.s.  This  challenge  includy  adjustments  in  planning  and  service 
area  boundaries,  designation  of  new  a^  agencies,  facilitating  adju.stment'i  in 
grants  anil  contract  agreements  betweeiiTrea  agencies  and  .service  providers,  and 
Implementing  the  new  program  reii  aire  meats  contained  in  the  1078  amendments. 

I^aig-^rm  care  ombudsman  programs  are  develojilng  in  eilch  State  and  many 
States  are  extending  the  service  tiirough  designated  local  rei)resentatives.  State 
plans  also  iniilcate  general  lompl lance  with  the  reiiulrement  that  TtO  percent  of 
the  title  in  social  services  allotments  he  .sjHjnt  In  three  priority  service  areas, 
access,  in-home,  and  legal  servlc*es.  Simllafly.  the  plans  Indicate  complirfnce  with 
the, requirement  thai  States  spend,  in  title  III  funds,  an  amount  equal  to  105 
percent  of  what  was  spent  for  .social  services,  nutrition  services  and  multipurpose 
senior  centers  in  rural  areas  In  fiscal  year  1078. 

Of  particular  Interest* are  a  numben  of  trends  toward  .greater  State-level  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  the  elderly.  State  government  continues  to  supplement 
Older  Americans  Act  re?<ources  nun  Older  Americans  *A(t  funds.  Increasing 
numbers  of  States  are  facilitating  the  development  of  organizations  of  older  peo- 
ple l>y  .iiipporting  Silver-Haired  I>egl.slfltnres.  Some  State.s  are  assigning  new  re- 
spohsibillties.  or  transfeinng  functions  and  programs  to  t^tnte  units  on  Aging. 
Sjtate  agencies  are  IncTensingly  Involved  In  the  deveiopinent  of  long-term  care 
services  as  reflected  in  section  11  of  this  rei>ort.  State  agencies  are  also  extending 


•  A  listing  of  State  ogencies  may  be  found  In  appendix  V. 
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support  and  staff  resources  to  State  Whito  Hoils^  Cfonfcrence  on.Aging  efTor^s.  In 
general,  in  spite  of  inflationary  pressures  and  moderate  funding.* service  levels 
are  being  maintained,  and  in  some  instances  enhanced. 
^   State  Agencic^\'  Profile  Data  •  '  . 

All  57  States  and  other  Jurisdictions  have  approved  State  plans  on  aging.  State 
agencies  are  organizationally  loc^d  In  Stiite  go\ernnients  either  as  imlependent 
agencie«<  reporting  directly  to  the  Governor,  or  as  part>»of  larger  human  services 
agencies  Twenty  nine  of  the  State  agencies  are  independent  agencies,  and  28  are 
^  organizaflons  within  larger  State  agencies.  The  average  State  agencv  employs'a 
total  of  31  i^rsons,  approximately  10  percent  of  whom  are  older  persons  them- 
selves There  are  an  average  of  15  tHanning  and  ser\ice  areas  (PSA^'s)  In  each 
State  with  designated  PSA's.  Thus  there  is  an  average  of  15  suhgrants  to  area 
agencies  which  State  agencies  administer,  monitor,  and  for  which  Vechnical 
assistance  qnd  related  support  is  prpvide<l.  In  flscal  >ear  1080.  .states  reported 
spending  apiirojlmately  $34  million  for  State  agency  activities,  of  which  only  5;'*2 
million  (65  percent)  was  from  title  III  resources.  State  agencv  staffs  range  in 
?iv^  ^I'om  three  in  Wyoming  to  87  in  California,  and  with  a  range  of  ^scal  year 

$145,307  in  Wyoming  to  $3,148,529  in  California.'  / 

The  following  includes  selected  examples  of  State  agency  activitfes  intended 
to  enhance  and  Improve  .services  and  advocacv  for  older  people.  ^ 

VlrfftHia —The  Virginia  Office  on  Aging  operate*  as  a  single  purpose,  indc-- 
pendent  agency  and  currently  has  2o  enipioyees.  The  State  has  been  divided Tnto 
2.1  planning  and  service  areas  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  elderly  population  An  \AA 
has  been  establl.shed  in  each  PSA.  In  its  effort  to  identify  iK)llcies  ana  priorities 
for  organ  zing  services  to  the  elderly,  it  has  initiated  a  legislative  task  force  to 
study  and  recommend  waysVo  lihprove  care  of  the  impaired  elderlv:  and  has 
undertaken  r^olicy.developmeilt  initiatives  ulth  the  Coun<^iN)f  Higher  Education 
-Ji'''T«*^  long-range  labor  force  retjulremeuts  for  employment  and  training  on- 
pwunities  for  personnel  serving  the  elderly. 

,Jnn"j«l  r"'ol?^'  ^»^^Sf«te  agency  atigmented  aging  program  operations  by  ' 
I)oollng  $4.5  million,  and  provided  employment  opportunities  for  153  eWerly 
'      /IrvT'inmu  ngemy  level.  Also  during  Mils  time  the  following 

I)erson  units  of  service  ^yere  provided  in  the  service  categories  Indicated.  Trans- 
-  portation-  00.951;  home  service.s,  13,015;  legal  and  related  counseling,  5  709' 
residential  repair  and  renovation,  1.473,  information  ami  referral,  5 223 •  escort' 
1.129 ;  outreach.  1,32.016 :  all  othei#69.564.  r^i^rrui,  o,.-:o ,  escori. 

The  State  agency  develope<l  an  advocacy  plan  to  produce  and.  di.ssGmlnate 
budget  reports  and  pertinent  materials  to  lawmakers.  State  agencies  and  the 
general  pirtdic;  conducted  public  hearings;  and  coordinatecl  with  other  State 
agencies  to  fully  implement  a  statewide  long-term  care  ombudsman  progr'am. 

onto --The  State  agency  developed  a  policy  on  the  housing  nee<ls  of  oidfir 
people  based  on  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  amj  condition  of  existing  housing 
resources.  This  policy  will  help  to  initiate  statewide  qction  to  imprdve  current 
housing  and  to  develop  housing  to  t^eet  future  needs.         -         v  • 

Nevada -The  State  agency  has  undertaken  a  long-term  effort  to  establish  a 
senior  center  in  every  community  in  the  Slate.  Over  the  past  several  years  the 
State  has  garnered  A  great  deal  of  community  support  for  providing  social  serv- 
ces  to  older  persons.  This  effort  has  resulted  in  considerable  volunteerism  in  the  ^ 
J^JLkT  n",?*^*^\**''.*iV'^*'  provision  of  materials  and/or  labor  to  bidld  or  re- 
fnfWuh  buildings  for  this  purpo;?e.  Npw  every  community  throughout  tfie  State 
hfjs  such  a  facility. 

rtah  —State  agency  on  aging  has  Initiated  a  new  program  entitled  the  "alter- 
natives  pro^rram  "  This  is  a  Joint  initiaMve  with  the  State  medicaid  program 
whereby  each  area  agency  has  appointed  a  coordinator  who  Js  responsible  for 
working  with  the  medical  community  in  evaluating  the  social  service  needs  of 
older  persons  who  are  about  to  be  placed  ih  a  nursing  home.  Where  possible 
fhe  older  person  ha.s  been  linke<l  with  title  III  services  such  as  transportation' 
nome  delivered  meals,  etc.  In  a  number  of  cases,  this  has  avoided  or  consider-' 
rthly  delayed  nnrslnp home  placement, 

Wamnotonjitatr,-The  State  agency  on  aging  has  undertaken  a  unique  in-  • 
formation  and  assistance  program  implementing  a  case  mangement  system  for 

*i»I^JrJ"*!r*  °'       Uland  JurlHdIctlonii.  but  Including  Puerto  Rico  and  n  r  A  (nhin  nf 
titlu  III  nllotment*  for  State  Plan  administration  may  be  found  in  appendix  ^ 




oldpr  iK»rM)n.s  Tfii.s  pro^rnm  is  adiiiini.sh  rtMl  tli'i  oii-l^lu*  art*a  n«pn<  ips  on  nginff 
and  IS  dHi^ned  to  maintain  the  »»i>ti»»n  pr»  MMttl\  a^.ulul'^*  t"  »>ldi»r  ixjrsons  n*la 
five  to  livinj^arran^euM»nt.s.  lif<*  <*t*  'riM*,s\.sroiii  providr.s  for  an  mdiMdnal 

nmls  itsnA^iivuX.  dev»»lupni(int  *)f  a  M»r\nr  i»lan.  airan^t-naMits  fur  obtiiinin^  the 
iM»d»<l  ^/tvh4"  ai  d  fu'iDUiip  t<»  assure  a(»|iroimateue-s  oi  tlit*  M'r\ni* 

P*  nnayUama,  'Vhv  State  nwpni.v  on  a^iin:  in  louperatiun  with  the  department 
of  l*uoiK  We  laie  .  dn'nni  er^  A  doin  'Vai'v  c  pe  d  in(in|.t  atiMn  program  through 
area  agencies  lii  '2S  counties.  Sui>iM)rled  hy  State  funds,  title  XX  finid>.  SSI  and 
medit  tud.  the  iH()iiiam  in<  hul*  d  i-U  uld.^i  i>e»fple  Ida*  ed  and  >n|»er\ised  in  072 
foster  and  ;;ronp  homes  In  l'.)>0  1  in*  Slatt^  a;ii'm\  l>e»aiiie  a  » ^Uaiut  le\el  depart- 
njeat  in  In  lOSO  tr;»nsportatMn  s»  r\Kes  supported  l)\  Stati»  lotter\  fnmls 

v\ere  extended  to  rurai^Jri'a^  under  le;ii-»lat hui  >ni»p»uted  \>\  tlie  deiiartment.  The 
State  iia.s  als»>  initiate'd  ,\  new  .st,ite«id»*  naisnnier  diMonnt  projjran*  fi»r  nUl^^r 
iwople.  Tile  ilepartnient  also  joined  w  tli  the  State  liealtii.  autl  I'niilH  Welfare 
l>ei>3irtments  \u  initiate  a  h)n^'-terni  care  de\  .  loiiment  phui 

Missouri  -  In  tlie  Stale  of  MNsoun.  th  title  XX  primram  and  re.spon.sihiliticj^ 
for  in  ensure  ami  re«niations  of  nursing;  lunne.s  were  transferred  to  tlie  State 
agency  on  a«i!»K 

Florula  liorne  ii\Ti'  pn)Kram  'for  the  ehlerl\,  initiatetl  in  1078.  uas  de- 
Mj^ned  to  .entourage  the  pro\i.sioM  of  eiue  in  faniil\  t\pe  IniuK  arrarmeinents  in 
private  home.s  for  tliree  or  fewer  elderly  relatnes  or  nonrelati\es.  The  prozrain 
in  targeted  for  low  income  person^,  aged  ♦i.'_ui_i)lder.  who  are  most  at  nak  of 
in.siitnliuiializatnai  Servo  es  provided  im  hide  1  asic  .snpp»)rt  and  maintenance, 
housiiit;.  fooil.  i  h»tlunx.  iniidentals.  and  j»erSMual  lare  Available  throu^rh  an 
adult  servitcs  eonn.selor  are  lonnselin;;  -uid  healtli  s(ipj»nrt.  family  preservation 
and  assistance  counseling;  to'^latlves  proOdiii^  st  r\i(e.s.  respite  <are.  ^rnd  adult 
da.v  treatment  » enter  .serv  li  es  >Juring  th  -  [n\^t  vear.  I.lOi!  ehlerlv  heitetite<l  from 
the  home  lanr  prok;ram  .  a  waiting;  li>t  im  hided  an  additional  G7.'>  potential 
recipients  for  thi?  services. 

W  HHhiiu/t'/n.  DC  The  State  aRenc.v  has  heen  instrmnental  in  estahlishiiiK  a 
haiK-term  »are  scrviie  protir.un  winch  joins  inp^atient^  and  outpatient  care  and 
services,  individual  diaRnosis.  as.sessment  and  case  planninR 

J.  Area  Agcnctot  OH  Afjtng  (.4.^4'^)  » 

Under  title  III  subKrant  awarded  to  them  hy  the  State  aRcnev ,  area  ap;encles 
have  similar  leadership  and  .service  development  resp»nislhilities  within  Ihelr 
idannlng  and  ^ervii'v  areas  as  the  State  aKemies  do  within  the  States  Throu>;h 
p^aiinlng.  e»»ordinati4)n,  ser\ ice  development  aiyj  ad\ouuv  ai  tivities.  the>^tr;i  to 
Increase  and  improve  the  secrets  and  benefits  wiiiih  local  ajjem  ic^  provide  the 
elderly  in  the  i*SA.  Area  agentles  plaj  a  leadiitK  role  in  r»)ordiM  itin«  tlie  develop- 
ment of  <'»)mlirehenslv e  ly^al  service  deliver.v  throURh  intera(  tion  with  existing 
publU  and  private  service  providers,  and  thnmph  finani  ial  .vipport  via  snb«rant.s 
and  (ontratts  to  service  puoviders  In  order  to  expand  th«3  services  of  th<jse  pro- 
viders to  meet  older  persons'  iieed^  In  luldition.  area  ajjende.s  v  igonjosly  seek  to 
redirect  the  Use  4>f  nontltlO  III  resources  i  e  k-  title  XX^funds.  local  nvnproflt 
fuml.s.  etc  )  to  assure  that  older  i>vrsons  receive  maximum  heneflt^  from  those 
POMources  fn  carr.vliiK  out.  these  reaponslhlllties.  area  agem  ies  have  major 
admlriLstratlv  e  duties  to  perform  In  mana^jinj;  suhKrantM  and  contra*  ts  awarded 
tinder  their  area  plan  to  local  M»rv  lee  providers,  and  assuriiu:  that  title  III  funds 
are  iiMcd  for  appropriate  ahd  allowable  purposes  Similarl.v.  the.v  prov  ide  te<  huical 
asMlstance  and  related  support  to  service  providers  in  the  communit.v  to  Improve 
the  manaKement  and  {piallty  of  services  av'ailable  fi)  i)lder  persons 

Area  A  fjrncicA  on  Aging:  Profile  Data 

There  are  (  urrently  002  area  aKeni  les  on  aKlnjr  operatliiR  in  M  of  the  r>7  States 
and  olher  jurisdictions.  The  reinainliiK  1.3  jurlsiHctious  operate  as  siiu^eUj^SA" 
States  t\hich  means  that  the  entire  State  Is  considered  a  ph»nnln«  and  .'/nice 
area  for  the  ptirpo.se  of  planning,  dellverliij;  and  nion]torlnj;  services  to  the 
<dderly  under  title  III.  '  \  • 

The  averaKe  area  «Ken(y  employs  a  total  of  1.3  persons  This  Indudes  both  those 
supiM>rted  with  title  III  re*»our«  es  and  those  paid  v,[\\\  other  funds.  Of  these  13 
staff  members,  approximately  three  are  <'»lder  persons  themMches. 

In  flHcal  year  1080.  each  area  aKe"iic.v  laiul  the  s»m  ial  and  nutrition  .service  pro- 
viders whjch  U  fun<led)  were,  supported,  t)n  the  average,  h.v  ov^r  '100  volunteers. 
Thu.s.  more  than  204.000  volunteers  v^ork  locally  In  AoA  .supported  programs 
andcr  the  Older  Americans  Act 
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meals  '  "■'•<''v<;<lj<.Mu'r,.K.Hc  i.ndM.r  li„,np  delivered 

'  pr';'^;nHr:;\::.':;,'':.i;:;:.r;„''r;;;r   M'--'r'-^  <;f  e,ror,s.,o  im. 

lu.iit.  <•«»».  fn.m  Older  AnuTMai/.  \  .1  T>  "  '  ■,  •.''^  1'^oem  (.?3.,Smil- 
plnninnt  an.l  .ervne  are.-      ".  r   ^  1  *  AAA  M-rves  a 

<>f  l»K..M)()  Tueat  Miv,/    .  ,  M^  f  u^^^  nnlf.  «.tl,  a.,  el.ierly  ,H.i..,ln- 

lovv,,u.M,ie-TlH>are.  'aJ^^^^^^^^  ?  '"'""'■'■^  popnlnlilm  i.  estimated  t,.  he 

persons.  •  "l'"at/-.  wuli  a  paid  HtM'fT  of  7^  fall-  and  part-rime 

AK^^r i;:;.";:;;;-;;^       '"""^  '"<'  ^^^cv-h,-  Area- 

■l.en:-;.t;\i:ea.r/^?X~  """'■^     "^'^""'^  ™ 

^;;;u:i;.^,ii^ 

--nevolopmeiit  of  new  fiindi.iL'  s<,„rres  whieh  ln"re„v^d  r,..<.„rre.s  l.v  hi  nerrerit  ' 

tme"r:So;^:;7:,:r;,"^^  / 

~Vn';rAlT  "/  'f-*!";''"'      Ixt"'"'*'  to  17  senior  eenrcrs  (o  aWlst  In  proerainiuK/ 

-iieCTn  liiipleinentadon  of  ease  inanaceinoiit  plan  to  serve  at  least  400  liicli 
risk,  lmpnlr<Kl  older  ladlviduals,  i  ■<  asi  iik.ii 


Area  Agency  'Activities  and  Prionties:  Other  Emmplcs 

PriGro,tVv"v?v"'^  '"^""^  Proi^ranis  and  initiatives  uml^rtiiken  by  the 

In  ^.L   5  examples  can  be  citeJ  of  similarly  .siurtssfnl  efforts  i,v  \\as 

^  ^V^^  J'''*''"^  sectors  to  expand  services  to  tbe  eWerly  in 

f^trJl^^^^^^^  Fla.;  Baltimore  ^^ounty;  New  York/Ld  Sj^kane 

co^?act  w^th^^^^^  ^"^^^  Area  Agency  on  Aging  entered  into  a 

coiuract  with  Wur  other  commnnity  agencies  to  provide  emergency  in-home 
care  for  needy  elderly,  the  organizations  participating  with  the  ™ral  T^^^^^ 
Hpnith  T'^;  ^"'*"t^'  ^^cf  Department  of  fenman  Kesotircesf  Xme  C^rl 

mnn  ^  ^"^^  ^^L^^^"'  Activittos,  Inc.  and  Hill  Cotmttv  Com- 

munity  Action  Association.  Inc.  Services  include  personal  and  household  tasks, 
and  escort  service  for  medical  care. 

Twenty-nine  senior  centers  located  within  the- planning  and  service  area  are 
the  intake  point.s  Center  directors  report  tentative  clfents.  The  Department  of 
^umaii  ResourceA  assesses' each  i^dividual'case  and  issues  a  service  order  to 
Home -Care  Health  Services  to  provide  paid  assistance  to  the  client.  Senior 
centers  then  arrange  for  vohmtoers  to  supplement  the  paid- asi5istance*^  This 
arrangement  was  initiated  by  the  area  agency  on  au'ing  to  iwol  resources  in  order 
to  help  the  community  to  provide  needed  home  care  senices  and  prevent  pre-"' 
mature  Institutionalization. 

JackHonville ---TYie  City  of  Jacksonville.  Fla..  has  completed  constrnction  of  a 
rfew  citywide  miiltlpiitpoiie  senior  center  through  which  pul)lic  and  private 
agencies  provide  a  wide  range  of  health,  social,  educational,  and  recreational 
services  to  the  older  people  of  the^city. 

naltiyixore  County  —Baltimore  Comity,  in  cooi)eration  with  coimty  officials  and 
older  residents,  has  developed  a  coim  try  wide  plan  to  renovate  up  to  28  senior  cen- 
ter facilities.  Tliis  ambitious  and  imique  effort  joJns  the  AAA-  connt.\  officials 
and  architects  with  neig^jborhood  citizens  planning  groujjs  from  the  beginning 
in  site  sjplection.  nne  of  space  design,  and  services  development. 

ATeir  York  — On^Staten  Island,  the  New  York  City  AAA  has  develope<l  a  fixed 
route  portai  to  portal  transportation  service  joining  a  wide  variety  of  transpor- 
tation providers.  The  program  is  highly  successful  and  has  dramatically  ex- 
tended transportation  for  shopping,  mediral  care  and/or  heaith  and  social 
services:  -  • 

Spokane  ^Jn  Spokane.  Wash,,  the  AA'A  and  the  community  mental  health 
center  (CMHC)  have  joFntly  developed  a  ca«e  nmnagement  and  service  program 
to  reach  and  serve  the  mentallv  and  physically  Pmimiretl.  In  1080.  o\t;r  25  percent 
of  the  clients  served  by  the  CMHC  have  been  older  people.  t 

For  the  niY)st  part,  social  and  nutrition  services  supported  under  title  III  are 
delivered  by  some  25.000  community-level  providers,  including  both  public  and 
private  organizations.  Within  the  'private  sentor.  volimtary  apd  "for- profit" 
agencies  are  used.  In  some  instances,  the  provider  is  a  .special  purpose  organize 
tion  dealing  exclusively  with  the  concerns  and  nee<ls  of  older  persons.  In  other 
situations  th'e  provider  may  ser\  i^e  a  number  of  constitut^|L  eroups.  including 
older  persons.  In  all  instancesr  However,  the  providers  ar<Mllected  because  of 
their  expertise.^  their  capacity  to  deliver  the  services  oldor  persons  need,  and 
because  of  their  commitment  to  helping  the  elderly. 

TTTLI^  in  OP  TH&-0t>f>fUV  AX«;RlrJtXH^-^CT=HUPilQRTLJ:QB._CL0XPREnEN8IVE  AND 
COOBDTXATED  SERVICE  fiYBTF.Mfi 

The  different  types  of, services  made  possible  by  title^  HI  are  dlscuss^d'in  tJiis 
part  of  section  I.  A  brief  survey  of  advocacy  activities  at  the  State  and  commu- 
nity levels  will  be  presented  first.  follo\^ed  by  a  dlscuss'on  of  services'  in  four 

,8pAMfir  categories ^  access,  community/neighborhood.  In  home,  and  those  provided 

'in  iufititutions)  which  title  III  supports. 
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1.  .Advocacy  Activities 


-m-OUIor  A,ner>,.ans  A  r  rp  n  r^l'    f  "    '  '.V.'  :iHX'li..K-  of 


secure  iniprovpim.ius  in  Slaio  hmw  I,,,  .iWw  L        1        '  ^''^  •^'^''''f--*  "> 

(liscusseil  below.        .  work  of   silver  l.a.re.I  logislatiires-  be 

ajceneies'liave  exporioiicwl  in  ti^n-i\  v..or  i.  -^"^'p^^  ^^'hcIi  suue  and  area 

m.lho,!      •  ""'  f'T  s..c.i«l  and  nutrition  .se>.ues  t."alP,! 

(In  millions)  A 

~  —  ■  ,  _   V 


1979  1980 


Local  resources. 

State  resources..    .  '   J123  J157 

Federal  resoufjes.  '   '  '  "   ;   6^  U5 


Total  resources  pooled., 


248  389 


437.  '661 


Advorarif  to  Inftftcurr  Lvgislativr  Change 

mPZu^^Z  '^""K  T^imr^^  Slate  and  aroa  affencios  r»n  affin«  to  assume 

Wonf.nr„  .   "'e,^'^"'''"«KI<"'  Unreaiion  AKing  eniplovs  an  attorney  wlio 

,.tvv.l1;  .n  „  *'  ,  ''-^  iittornev  provides  teclinical  assistanco  to  the  acin-^ 

et««rk  to  en.-ouruire   egislativo  clmnKPs  in.portanr  to  the  woll-I.einK    '  oWle? 
uZZ  '1  t  f  nsia„Kto„.  This  attorney  con.pile.s  it.for maM  n  wl.iei  s 

Xrii^  '"^"i^  '"t"'""'  '<'«i^I""TO  and  otl.er  lel-islatifo  l.odies  vl  e  c  m 
s  derv'K  n«l>  K  'ssi.es  The  attorney  attends  leRisIatite  hearinRs  and  o..minittep 

of  o  der  persons^' ,n  the  eontext  of  mental  health  issues.  "!,ni  j^iMits 

agSinch-r.!'    "  ""gi^'n'lve  achievemej.ts  in  the  neld  of 

•~of  Jente'  '"'"^       ■^"■'""^  ""  ""^  '"-^  • 

-A  \rassiichnsetfs  law  which  provides  for  $1  million  proRraui  to  pnrohase  cou- 
donnuium^  for  nee.Iy  elderly  resideu'ts  of  eon  verted  apart  riienSfn^^^ 

servKe.s  to  stieial  .seeurity  inen'ases. 
-Pennsylvania  legls'fltloi»  to  license  hoarding  homes  for  the  elderly 
-  .NnrsliiKhonieomlMidsman  aree.ss  leRtslation  pa.ssed  in  Xew  York  and  Kansas 
^',1  reporting  pf  suspected  al.u.ve.  ne«lec   or  el^ 

1  :"'  I'">"n«      the  emnmunlty  a»d  in  in.stitntlons 'o  he  foN 

ropon^Ti;;  a^uT  ^^^''^ 
*  -  A  Kiuisas  («ldpr  abtise  law  \v'hioIi  also  cpt/uirps  roporlinj; 

-X  Pi^'awaro-law  which  providos  Siaio/unds  to  help  W  Income  older  ner- 
sons  to  pay  prescription  medicine  casts.     »  \  ^  ^ 

-Florida  .IPfciHiation  widrh  e.xpa^ds  patients*  rights  in  liWioff  homes  estal>- 
lislios  a  ntirH^nK  liorne  fatin«  system,  provides  inrreasek^iJLal  State  s  p- 
Smt^  re^  ""'^  '""'"^^^^^  certlft^ion  of  adult  ^ 

fflli-rr/lairFil  Lcpl^laturcg  t 

■•SlIv"er"n!;i're*I  f^^^,  «  ^''ft.v  "f  P^orts  to  establish  ongoInK 

Slher  Haired  I-<'Klslntnres."  SInMlate*!  ICKislotlve  sessions  are  held  to  Identify 
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ami  recummeml  State  let:lslati\e  innovations  or  chan>;es.  In  some  States,  the 
elderly  ha\e  devcloiHMl  State  agendas  for  le^'islatue  aitiun  on  the  part  ;»f  the 
official  State  legi.slature.  They  obtain  le^'ishitne  sponsors  for  introdm'tion  of 
lek'lslntion,  assist  in  the  drafting'  of  hills  and  ad\o(ate  through  eleetwl  ofhcials 
f<xrpas8age.  '  r  i 

In,Fh>j:ida,  in  1079,  10  bills  which  were  passed  by  the  Siher  HJHrwl  Legisla- 
ture'were  uitHHluced  into  the  State  lek'i'*latirre,  fa\orabl.\  reviewed  and  subse- 
quently Hiacteil.  The  issues  addressed  im  luded  uahiift:  tniti(ni  for  the  elderly. 
re>;ulatjons  for -adult  eon^'regate  li\ink'  faiilities,  labeling'  of  prescriptions  with 
the  exp'iratu>n  date.  Stj^te  retirement  f(»r  tho.<e  o\er  (50.  iH»ndomiiiium  rnii\t»r^lon. 
n)st  (»f-h\niK  lAcrea.ses  for  State  retirees  (the  tlrst  sucli  ini-reaso  e\er  received ). 
elecfrir  utility  ratv  n*ln'f  l  eilth  'iisurau and  tnnni  o*'  ^'erontolo^iiral  pro- 
fe.ssinnals  in  Stat^?  coUeges  and  universities  in  Florida.  In  1980,  the  Silver 
/  Haired. Le^Lslature  pa.ssed  \2  t/iHs,  10  (»f  wliiih  will  be  introduced  into  the  forth- 
comiiiK  sj.ssion  of  the  StMte  ie^iisluture  DuriUk'  I!)71)  SO,  the  State  Oftlce  <?n  Aging 
proMded  $tU>.UOO  from  title  III  funds  for  support  of  the  Siher  Haired  Ltniislature 

2.  Scrvinfj  Those  In  Need    '  '  ^  • 

Umler  ntle  III,  a  vaciety  of  social  .ser\ices  (including  such  services  as  trans- 
IHirtatioa.  home  hea|th,  legal,  re.sldential  repair  and  renb\ation,  information  and 
referral,  and  escort  and  outreach ;  ami  nutrithMi  scr\ ices,  were  provided  to  <dder 
persons  particularly  thoV  disathantaged  by  eciuiopiic  or  social  need,  in  1980  Tlie 
range  of  .scr\ices  offered  Can  be  gnniped  into  four  ^ategm-ies  .  access,  community, 
in-hoinc.  and  institutional.  F:ach  of  these  w  ill  be  discu.s.swl  below*.  ^ 
^  Arrtsji  KfrttnH  include  smli  services  as  t raiisportatiln.  (aitreacTi,  information 
ami  referral,  escort,  indi\idual  needs  a.sse.ssment  and.ser\ice  management  In 
19ho.  there  was  a  particular  demand  for  access  ser\ ices.  si<  indicated  b.v  the  esti- 
mateil  3  5  million  i)erson  unlt.^  of  ser\ ice  proN  ided  in  the  area  of  information  and^ 
referral  and  the  rnj>re  than  aijinillioii  estimated  units  hi  the  transportation  area  ' 
In  other  avi^'ess  ser\Ices.  1,472!!W  (estimated)  person  units  of  seruoe  were  pro- 
\ided  III  outreach  and  210,000  (estimated)  in  e.sc(*rt  ser\ices  during  the  past  year 
The  success  and  creativity  i*f  i)rograms  in  facilitating  access  to  ser\ices  for  older 
I)ersoiisare  illustrated  In  the  follow  ing  examples 

A  unu|ue  radio  network,  termed  "New  Aging  Radio,*'  and  tailored  to  the  nee<ls 
of  .the  elderly,  was  establl.shed  in  Ohio  with  the  a.ssistance  »>f  the  Ohio  Conimis- 
.nlon  on  Aging»The  netwt)rk  offers  an  entertaining  way  of  i)n>\iding  specific  hufor- 
'  mation  aluuit  aging-related  ser\ices  off-ered  in  Obit).  Programs  di.scu.ss  a  broad 
ranne  of  topics  uu  hiding  finances,  health,  leisure,  legal  matters,  housing,  and  new 
.    lifestyles.  Listeners  are  ln\Ited  t»>  wdte  In  with  ouesti-  n^.  concern.s.  and  .sugge.s- 
tion.^4.  The  network  is  designed  for  twc^-way  communication  a.s  many  in  the  audf 
encc  leacl  j^olitarj  Ihes  The  con\er.sational  tone  also  encourages  audience  partici- 
path^n.  I.lstviiers  are  gi\en  a  telephone  nun^ber  which  they  caii'call  for  further 
/V  Information. 

An  eflr^ency  alarm  system  calle<l  Lifeline"  is  now  being  u.sed  by  \ulnerablet 
elderly  anJ^andlcapped  peoi^le  living  Indei>endently  at  Home  in  Fulton  Tounty, 
N.Y..  with  a.sslstance  frian  funds  i)ro\ided  by  the  count.\  ofilce  on  aging.  "Life- 
line" pn>\  hies  2-l-bour  access*  to  lielp  at  ttie  push  of  a  button.  The  ^system  is  bas<  d 
on  a  small  box  that  pMigs  into  the  [dione  a\ul  automatically  dials  the  lyiinber,  of  a 
24-h«ntr  en?ergency  station.  An  emergency  »>perator  fs  aytomaticiilly  contacted  and 
^  calls  to  find  out  what  the  problem  Is.  If  the  i>erson  iloes  i^ot  an.s<ver.  a  predeter 

mined  list  of  nearby  heJiier.s  is  called  'for  an  Immediate  rr.sponse.  This  cooperative 
community  effort  has  also  encouraged  ser\ice  pro\lders  and  (4hcr  ^jroups  such  as 
.churches,  V^er vice  organIzati»>ns,  atid  imi!)11(  agencies  to  Identify:^  the  most  vul- 
,nerable  residents* of  thp  lommunUy  and  Increase  their  acce.s«  to  both  community 
and  emergency  servlcear 

In  P'lorlda.  a  "companinn  service"  provides  a  personal  in- home  emergency 
service  which  .senses  when  a  oer.son  needs  as.>lslance  ancl  aiitomattcaljy  summons 
help  vja  tnilned  personnel.  IT  is  based  (*n  the  In.slanatbai  of  a  private  phone  line 
*  and  .s^atejchally  placed  sen.^ors  In  the  home.  An  assist  button,  which  can  be 
carried,  allows  a  person  t»»  contact  the  communications  center.  Some  800  in- 
.dlvlduals,  Mf)  [H'rcent  of  whom  are  elderl.v.  Jire  being  ser\ed  in  iMnellas  County, 
Fla.,  an  an*a -enccmii)asslng  St.  Petersburg.  Beginning  In  January  19S«1,  a  i?ew 
project,  with  sui)i>ort  from  title  III  B  funds, ^  Is  being  initiated  in  Tami)a  i\\ 
Hillsborough  County  for  150  elderly  persons. 
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Community  nerHocft  include  such  servleps  residential  repair  and  renovation. 
<-ongre«ate  ineaN.  u.^n\  ser\ice.s.  oontinuin^c  edmation,  daj  rare,  recreation,  and 
tHe  8vqiii«irion.  aUorutifm.  and  renmatiun  of /a(  ilitics  to  U>  usod  as  innlfipnrpose 
senior  centers    Ih  U)SO,  (Ntinmfcs  ind/ate  that  <^ir,,(>00  person  units  of  service 

'  n[id  renoNation 


were  provided  f(ir  lejiy^l  services  and  S()!()00  for  residential  repair 
.^'li^T^/^^''  '^'^'''^  offered  through  1.17S  nutrition  projects  wiiicli  operated 

l«,47;^^sitoM  iK^ited  liiroii^houfthe  country.  Nearl)  ;}.nnllion  cldej-ly  participated 
n  he  ntitriii/»n  program  in  1J)M)  two-thirds  of  whom  were  low-income.  ^jiid  one- 
ttffh  from  minont^N  groups  Orer        million  meftls  were  served  to  Mrhse  older 

IK'rSons   who  cnme         <nni'rf»i'jif<.  voffitw*..    i...  i   :..   .  , 


/ 

/ 

/ 


IKTsons  whi,  canip  to  <ouktvk»U'  .settii.Ks,  l„,„ti..l  iti  s,.ni(.r  c.nt.'rircliiirclies 
sclmols.  ntMirtnicnt  house*;,  iitid  other  .sites 
,      Follow  1/^.  „r<'  v,,,ne  exi,„,,,l,,s  of  proKniins  «hiel.  liiKhli^Iit  the  development 
niHl  eoordn.atK.n  .»r^-o,nn.m.it.N  ^ervioes  .„  seTcnil  areas  di.rini;  the  past  year? 

^^»l'l>f  t  -y  title  III  IJ  Older  .Mnenraris  A.t'servi.e  funds  ami  'ountj  rove- 

niie  nliilriri«  moiiej  „  moJ.Ue  coiniselinK  team  called  PACK  ( psNoholoKiciil  alter- 
..«tmv  .-^,ns,.l...«  for  «»ders)  stftrted,a  .vear  oro  „,  ()ran«e  County,  (  nl.f  The 
nZ  nf";  w  ^■'t''."PP'-<';^*'"""'ly  l-<«'<>  ''l<l<Tly  at-  -1  ,*„ter.s  thronRhont  the 

.  vV-F  „r  ,   f  "/"^f  ""^^  "  "''''''^'y  '-nch  other. 

1  Arh  nn<l  tlie.roiinty  department  of  mental  health  have  begun  Intensive  pro- 

Zt'Z      ^"'",-r'"  <-"t'>..selor.s  at  nutritron  sites  and 

sWiior  eenters  Ihin  tnilnuiK  demands  considenil.le  commitment  and  skill  develop. 
y.ent  on  the  i«.rt  of  partl.-lpant.s  Tl.ro.mh  the  use  of  trahu-d  volun  ee  s  eon - 

/t.;:;::;:u^rdiSe;i  u:r'"^*^^ 

llarhor  Spi^otf^Mich,  is  infe^ratinK  older  iktsous  in  the  local  high  .school  ' 
prf)K'nim  .Joining;  the  romluned  middle-hi«h  school  student  hodv  of  OHM.ois  and 
Kirls  ill  ^-rade.  (>  !l,n»ii«h  12  nro  an  estimated  70  meHi  and  women  a«ed  i)h  and 
o^er  I  he  older  people  mingle  with  the  .voun^ccr.  joiniu^c  e'as.ses  eirher  as  students 
or  insfrm  forsnnd  fJikniKpart  tn  evtra-curricular  activities  as  w.-ll  Sc  hool  build- 
iiiKM  lone  fonnd  n.MN  life  as  senior  ntix.en  c  Miters  around  the  Nation,  hut  llarhor 
spring's  iM  proMdrnji  total  classroom  inte^cration  of  the -i^lder  and  vouuRer  gen- 
erafions  I  he  local  senior  center  is  laoNinj?  from  a  church  l.usement^'to  renovated 
Muarfers  in  tlic  Ilartior  Spring's  High  -SchooK  a'he  Northwest  .Miehigan  Area 
\geuc.v  on  Agiui;  helped  finance  tl^^  nH)\e  and  renovations  with  a  $10  (KX)  grint 
I  he  eategory  of  r«-//o,ftr  services  includes  .such  services  as  tiome  health,  home- 
maKer.  pi-einstitntionnl  evaluation.  casew(.rk.  conn.seling.  chore  mainteiianoe. 
viMiting  shoprung  hotter  writing,  readers,  telephone  reassurance,  and  hoine-de- 
'  hY'P'd  meals  In  1  )K0.  an  esiUuated  (WO.mtO  units  of  services  were  provided  Jo 
elderly  persons  in  heir  home^  In  addition/uHue  than  40  million  meals  were  d7^ 
I  vered  to  the  honiehound  ^Oderly.  an  im  nuseof  nearly  30  percent  over  the  numtier 
delivered  in  the  home  in  lls-al  year  ltt7J) 

Some  f)f  the  ways  |n  >whieh  vuhierahle  older  persons  and  their  families  were 
eCamp^^^^^      ««Hivices  provided  in  their  hoqies  are  illustrated  in  the  following 

An  Innovative  and  snecessfn!  program  wJiich  provides  respite  care  for  older 
persons  w„s  estnhlJshed  hy  an  area  agency  on  aging  in  Massachusetts  "Re- 
spite eiire'  is  din  cfed  at  families  which  are  IuvoInmI  in  the  24-liour-a-da> 
^  «  are  of  older  persons  Tlie  program  is  Hlling  a  real  need  in  providing  sun- 
P«»rt  for  the  efr^>rt8  of  families  involved  in  the  constant  care  of  an  elderlv 
IT^n^'l^'  ""'^^  ''^  iireJietween  tt.e  ages  of  7r>  andKO.  tender  This  prograiii- 

(  hi  A  worl<ersare  utilized  to  provide  serNicmto  the  family,  allowing  up  to 
eight  hours  each  W(H»k  of  time  away  from  t lie  home  on  n  regular  basis  In 
addition,  tho  elderly  person  benefits  from  outside  compnnio^isidp  and  coiu- 
versation  Hecmi.se  of  the  PETA  grant  there  is  no  charg(;  for  tbbse  deter^ 
niineil  to  he  In  need  of  the  services.  The  program  i.s  viewed  IwuH^eative  ftHT~ 
eost  ef)ntaiii^ig  means  of  helping-families  rare  for  the  siek  and/or  di.<abled 
elderly  on  a  part-time  or  Emergency  basis.  *  — 

The  Kast  (Vntfnl  Florida  Area  Agency  on  Aging  finalized  plans  for  con- 
^  nrar^ing  wHli  Hospice  of  Orlando  to  provide  home  care  for  terminally  ill 
ehlerly  The-District  VII  Area  Agency  on  Aging  was  the  first  in  tlie  State  to 
offer  11  range  of  all  services  u\ailal»le  through  hospice  programs  and  esti- 
•mnteH  suggest  that  more  than  100  clients  wiU  receive  inter-dlMciplinarv  serv- 
•  Ices  which  w  111  pri>\  ide  for i)sy«liosocial.  theraiioutic  and  health,car^.  Florida 
Is  the  first  State  to  have  enacted  a  unicfue  law  reguhitlug  and  recognizing 
H«»«pf(i?asa  total^care  program  for  the  terminally  ill. 
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The  fiiurtli  categorj  ui  serslces,  tnstitutional,  are  those  sor\ices  providedto^^ 
ceaulenu  uf  luug-term  care  fadhties,  emeVgi-iii.v  hheltert*,  and  uther  tongrc^frfte 
living  arrarigemeotH.  lustitutiuual  caru  ser\icei*  arc'Ulscussed  both  in  terms  ut  the  ^ 
umbudsiuau  program  beluw  and  iii  settiuii  H  undur  dis».retiunary  programs 

Uie  Administration  on  Agings  nationwide  lung-term  care  ombudsman  pro- 
gram IS  now  in  Its  hfth  >ear  ot  existence.  Intormation  pru\ided  to  AuA  by  State 
ombudsman  programs  shows  market!  de\eiopmenl  ol  the  prdgram  This  de\elop 
ment  is  imilcatcd  by  : 

U)  Considerahle  expansion  of  the  program  to  tlie  local  and  area  le\els, 
With  a  U^tai  ui  liver  2o0  local  onibudsuian  prograIn^  bj  the  end  of  lUM) . 

{2}  An  increase  in  tiie  nunil)er  of  istati^s  whuli  haw  pa^sed  umbud'^man 
enabling  le;:islation  from  3  in  l^JT.')  to  11  in  il)sU ;  and 

13)  The  tact  timt  almost  hal^iie  States  {'SS}  ha\e  secured  acce>.s  for 
onibudsiiiaii  program  represeufatives  to  long  term  care"  tauhties  and  resi- 
dents of  thobe  facilities.  C 
The  ii^Tb  amjeiidnients  to  the  Uld^c  America Act  reuutreU  e\ery  State  to  ha\e 
a  lim^-term  care  ombudsman  progiatii  and  s|>ecltically  Welined  ombudsman  funt 
tlons  and  res|x>Dslbllltles.  There  are  thrt^e  primary  purees  of  funding  for  the 
ombudsman  program  at  the  btate  level,  social  ser\ices  money  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  (title  Ui-li),  btate  money,  and  the  State  advocac>  jissistancc 
>5rant.  Long- term  care  ombudsmen  throughout  the  count r>  are  involved  on  a 
dally  basis  in  resohmg  a  range  of  problems  affecting  residents  uf  long  term  care 
facilities.  Such  problems  or  complaints  cfften  sene  an  the  basis  for  the  de\cloi>- 
ment  of  major  new  legislation  or  regulator>  cliangos.  JSunietnne.^  n solution  re- 
quires oni>  briii^mg  the  situatom  to  tlie  attOiitioii  ot  .>Omooiu»  wiio  can  affect  tlic 
needed  chungt>.  Wliether  a  complaint  is  simple  or  cuuiplex.  the' critical  factor  in 
it.s  re.soiution  h  tiften  'tlie  indhidiial  iu\ol\ement  and  sustained  focus  thta  the 
oniblul.Muan  can  proMde.  The  following  cxauiiiles  of  actuat  cases  handled  by 
ombud.suien  in  a  variety  of  States  dem^H{*trate  thi*;  fact :  ^ 
-A  resident  uf  Arizona  wrote  kT a  PedernI  oHicia'l  complaining  about  deplor- 
able conditions  in  an  Arizona  boarding  home  where  her  mentally  retarded  , 
nnde  resided.  The  nle<es  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  Arizona  ombudsinan 
along  with  a  request  that  he  Investigate  conditions  at  the  fa cility^tfud  de- 
termine v\hether  Federal  funds  were  invohed.  Tlie  ombudsirtan  made  an 
nnaimonnivtl  M.^lt  to  the  boarding  home  and  co'idlrnied  that  the  barrAcks- 
type  structure  was  tllthy  (goats  and  pics  \\crc  Actually  Jiving  insldeltm* 
structure ), -the  .plulnbliJg  was  non  functioning,  residents  were  locked  out  Hi 
the  mornlMg  to  sit  outside  all  day,  perlshabi^  food  was  not  refrigerated,  and 
.several  tirfe  hazards  were  evident.  All  28  of  the  former  State  mental  hiispljtal 
patients  wiio  reside  there  re4.ei>ed  Federal  suVpienieiital  .security  income. 
As  a  result  of  the  ombudsman's  interv  entkm,  the  operator's  business  license 
was  rijvoked  and  ail  residents  were  transferred  to  another  facility.  More 
Impurtaiitb,  the  ombudsman  convinced  State  otficials  of  the  need  for  board- 
ing hume  reguirt^ions,  and  subsei|iientij .  th,e  State  adoiited  staiulards  (wliicli 
tlie  oaihiidsiuan  helped  to  develop)  for  all  .such  facilities  in  the  State, 

—  A  niirsftig  home  resident  In'  Idaho  registered' a  complaint  wUlf  the  State 
ombudsman  concerning  a  nptifUation  she  received  In  June  that,  as  of  July  1. 
she  would  be  Ineligible  for  medicaid  because  of  a  14.4  percent  raUe  in^ocial 
Hecurity  l>enellts.'' A  check  with  the  Snlpi^tnte  <>nihudsniaiurevealed  that  ai>- 
pn>\iiiiatel>  112  nursing  hom^  resldei;t.s,  would  also  lose  their  eligibility 
fi)r  medicaid  relml'ursement  for  jUiTsing  home  care.  Investigation  reveale<l 
that  the  State  medicaid  program  had  issued  a  i)ollc.v  announcement  stating 
that  ceilings  for  in«ilicald  eligibility  would  not  Ik?  raised  to  reflect  the  July 
HOcJjil  security  Increase.  After  negotiation  between  the  ombudsman  and  the 
jneSvaid  agency,  the  i>olicy  announcement  was  rescinded  and  eligibility  ceil 
fngs  were  rai.sed  to  reflect  the  14.4  percent  increase  In  socliU  security  beneflts. 

—  In  res|M)ii.^3*lv  «  complaint  letter,  the  State  ombud.sman  in  Wisconsin  visite<l 
a  resident  ctknflned  to  6ed.  The  resident  was  an  alert  man  who  had  been 
placed  In  a  rtfom  with  another  resident  wh^  didn't  talk.  Eight  months  earlier 
this  j-esldent  had  been  up  and  using  a  wheelchair.  With  an  explanation  of,  -r 
'The  wheelchair  is  needed  by  someone  who  needs  It  more  than  ,vou  do," 

a  staff  member  had  taken  the  wheelchair  away.  The  resident  was  put  to  lied 
where  he  remained  for  8  months.  During  this  period,  the  resident  was  re- 
-I)eate<My  told  by  staff  that  complete  l)ed  rest  had  been  ordered  by  the  phy- 
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of  nursing  admitted  that  there  was  no  physlcian^order  for  bed  rest  and  that 
she  didn't  know  why  the  re^iuent  was  hot  allowed  to  be  out  of  bed.  Another 
wheelchair  was  then  issued  to  the  resident 
The  Administration  on  Aging  is  charged  with  a  number  of  respOnsibiliUes 
regarding  the  planning  and  delivery  of  services  to  the  elderly,  as  discussed  in 
section  I.  lechnicai  assistance  to  the  network  components  which  actually  co- 
ordinate  and  manage  fiie  service  delivery  efforts  is  one  such  responsibility. 
Monitoring  the  quantity  and  quality  of  title  III  servic>es  is  another. 

In  addition  to  these  activiUeiJ,  AoA  is  also  res^nsible  for  assisting  SUte  and 
area  agencies  to  carry  out  new  service  development  initiatives  through  the,  use 
of  discretionary  programs.  Th^i?e  include  the  r^eardi,  demonstration,  and 
training  programs  authorized  under  Utle  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, the  evaluation  activities  authorized  under  title  II  are  alSw  part  of  this 
effort  as  is  the  program ^f  the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Aging  (another  title 
:L^^^V^^\  IJinally,  the  direct  grants  to  Indian  tribes  which  are  authorized  by 
titie  VI  and  funded  for  the  first  time  in  fiscal  year  lUbO  are  also  in  the  service 
development  category.  These  activities  are  discussed  in  section  II  of  this  report. 

Section  II:  Building  the  Knowledge  and  Practice  Base  fob  More  Effective 
Sebvices— AoA  Discretionary  -I^roorams 

The  ongoing  transformation  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  the  result 
of  extraordinary  social  progress  in  tl^e  century.  Since  1000,  we  have  extended  life 
expectancy  from  birth  by  more  than  (JO  percent^  The  next  half  century  will  bring 
a  continued  shift  in  the  population  structure  due  to  declining  birth  rates  and 
extended  Jongevity.  We  are  thus  in  the  midst  of  significant  social  changes,  one  of 
wnicn  is  the  addition  of  new  generations  of  older  people. 

These  dramatic  population  changes  present  us  wiUi  significant  challenges  and 
"Opportunities.  As  a  Nation  we  need  far  more  informaUon  than  is  currently  avail- 
able concerning  thfe  needs  of  the  eld^ly,  the  services  and  benefits  re(|uijed  to 
address  those  needs,  and  the  resources  the  elderly  can  themselv  es  provide  to  help 
Jn  resolving  b<>tji^  ^he  issues  associated  with  old  age  and  al^  the  significant 
questions  concerning  other  population  groups, 

^AoA's  discretionary  programs,  authorized  under  tlUes  II,  IV,  and  VI  of  the 
Older  Americans  Ac^offer  uniquQ  opportunities  to  target  resources  in  effectively 
addr£saiiig  these  questions,  llie  evaluation  program  authorized  under  title  II 
can  contribute  significantly  to  this  effort,  as  can  the  activitiea  of  the  NaUonal 
Cleariiighouse  on  Aging.  Through  the  research,  training  and  demonstration 
activities  which  are  supported  kith  Utle  IV  resources,  AoA  can  continue  to  shape 
and  support  the  agenda  of  inquiry  which  this  country  must  sustain  if  we  are  to 
Hwure  the  nnswern  we  regarding  the  basic  issues  associated  with  our  chang- 
ing demographic  patterns.  Finally,  the  insights  gained  through  the  implementa- 
tlon  of  the  new  title  VI  program  for  services  to  older  Indians  can  add  to  our 
underatauding  of  ho<V  services  are  planned,  managed  and  delivered. 

The  basic  roles  and  functions  of  AoA  are  established  in  tiOd  II  of  the  Older 
AmericaBS  Act  The  provisions  in^tiUe  II  and  the  subsequent  authorities  and  man- 
da^  establUh  a  formidable  agenda  which  can  be  aggregated  into  four  primary  • 
areas  of  responsibility.  These  areas  are:  (1)  The  societal  integration  of  older 
people  through  policy  development  ^d  advocacy  ;  (2)  serving  those  in  need ;  (3)  ' 
long-term  caje;  and  (4)  ImprovingTcapacity  through  application  of  knowledge. 
The  following  material  about  AoA'aMii^etioaary  lirograms  irf  also  organized  in 
terms  of  these  same  four-are^s,  TwA  additional  programmatic  and  research  ef- 
forts are  also  included  below.  One  is  the  implementation  ot  title  VI,  in  which,  for 
the  firat  time  In  108O,  awards  were  mhd^to  Indian  tribal  organizations  for  the 
provision  of  social  and  nutrition  servib^to  elderly  Indians,  The  last  activities 
described  are  ongoing  evaluation  studies^assess  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  Americana 

A,  SOCIAL  If^EORATION  OF  OLDER  PEOPLE  TllROt/GH  POLICY  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
.  ADVOCACY 

i.  National  Policy  Development 

AoA  ^sslsta  larshaping  national  policies  on  critical  Issues  by  providing  fonnns 
for  consensus  building.  This  occurs  through  the  conduct  of  national  policy  con- 
ferences in  selected  areas.  In  addition  AoA^toipacts'on  naUonal  policy  thropgh 


kQ0wle<1ge  gained  from  examl^iation  of  basic  social  issues  and  thKeffectsrf)f  social 
political,  or  economic  intervention.  This  exnininatirm  occurs  through  AoA  spon- 
«0ned  social  policy  research  and  social  policy  demonstrations. 

Ai)A  also  aggregates  knowledge  and  practice  in  artMs  tlirough  support  for 
special  emphasis  policy  study  centers.  ^ 

Policy  Conferences 

The  1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  (WHCOA)  wll  provide  an  opptir 
^  tunlty—for.  older  Americans  together. with  public  and  private  interest  groups— ' 
to  formulate  a  national  perspkti^e  on  policies  afTectlng  older  iK?rsons  The  Con 
*ference  will  prud\ice  a  final  repgrt  which  must  express^  "comprehensive,  coherent 
national  iwlicy  on  aging  tog<»ther  with  recommendations  for  implementation  of 
the  pplicy."  The  goals  of  the  White  Hoti.se  Conference  converge  \\  ith  the  functions 
of  AoA.  Therefore.  AoA  in  lOSQ  supported  seven  inini-WIICOA  preconferences  In 
special  areas.  51  State  confcTrences.  and  four  regional  WJICOA  hearings. 

Aoi^  also  conducts  national  policy  review  and  developinc^nt  conferrncps  in  areas 
of  national  iwllcy  significance.  The  oijectives  are  (1)  To  review  and  integratp 
r^earch  findings  .  (2)  to  review  current  practice  ,  (3)  to  disseminate  k no\\ ledge • 

(4)  to  stimulate  best  practice  replication  in  the  public  and  private  sector »  and 

(5)  to  provide  new  policy  and  program  options.  KachT conference  involves.  (1) 
Identtflcatrbii  of  policy  questions  and  problems.  (2)  preparation  of  policy  back- 
ground papers.  (3^  re\iev\  and  ~critii|ue  by  iinited  experts  (governmental  offi- 
cials, academicians,  public  and  private  agency  adm^iistrators')  ;  and  (4)  sub- 
ml?»sion  of  reports  aifd  recommentfatlons  to  AoA.  The^e  conferences  provide  a 
flexliile  vehitie  thrbligh  which  the  g«)\ernment  can  assemble  tlie  most  knowledge- 
able individuals  in  and  out  of  government  to  exuntine  major  social  t>olicy  prob- 
lems W  immediate  .iiitl  limg-ran^e  importance.  In  1980,  AoA, funded  13  confer- 
ences focusing  (in  such  Issues  as  abuse  or  neglect  of  ulder  persons,  age  discrimina- 
tion, longrterm  care,  and  older  woni^ii^ 

Policy  R€searc\and  Demonstrations  '  ' 

Social  scientists  in*e\ery  disclplipe  have  identified  extensive  and  far  reaching 
ihanges  in  the  social  structure  "ith  profound  eff^ts  on  the  elderly.  It  Is  vital  to 
identify  and  analyze  the  Impact  of  these  changes  pn  existing  public  and  private 
structures  to  allos\  planned  de\  elopment  and  redesign  of  policy  and  .ser\i^ces  for 
the^elderly  of  tlje  future.  In  19S0.  AoA  funded  14  projects  designed  to  further 
policy,  analysis  to  promote  the  integration  of  the  elderly  into  .society.  , 

An  example  of  .social  policy  demon.stratlon  activity  In  AoA  is  its  shiall  buslh^ss 
initiative.  During  fi.scal  year  1980,  AoA  took  t^ie  first  .steps  \u  developing; a 
multlagencj^  publiq  and  private  sector  Initiatf\e  that  is  designed  to  address  the 
needs  of  older  peoifle  for  increased  economic  opportunities  nnd  the  continuation 
of  actIvfe^and*i^roductive  roles  in  society. 

Policy  Centers  •  '  *// 

The  AoA  has  funded  national  aging  policy  study  centers,  mostly  based  in 
academic  institutions,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  interdisciplinary  study  of 
six  major  policy,  area.s.  The  cent^rs^and  {hei^. areas  of  emphasis  are  listed  below: 

Income  maln^eivjnce — Brandet^  University. 

Housing  and  living  arrangements — University  of  Michigan. 
^    Employment  and -retirement — Universfty  of  Southern  California. 

Education*  leisnre  and  continuing  opportunities  for  older  persons — the  Na- 
tional Counitjil  on  Aging. 

Older  women— the  University  of  MaTyland. 

Ilealth  'care  for  the  aging— Universlty-of  California  of  San  Franglsco. 

the  national  aging  policy  centers  will  aggregate  and  synthesize  AoA  and  non- 
AoA  research,  and  demonstration 'findings  for:  '(1)  Introduction  into  teaching 
curricula.  (2)  defining  future  research  agendas ,  and  (3)  examining  government 
program  nnd  policy  Irapllcati^s.    ^  :4 

Pglicy  Development:  Synthesis  ^ 

AoA  s  research,  conference^nnd  policy  djfvelopment  activities  are  interrelated 
and  coordinated.  Research  Is  directed  at  knowledge  development.  The  policy  gon- 
ferences  utilize  research* find ing.s  as  one  source  of  information  for  policy  and 
progrniM  foru»ulatI<in  anil  for  lin(m  ledge  disscniiuation  In  1979.  for  example, 
AoA  fiuidiJd  research  projects^on  abu.se  nnd  Jieglect.  During  fiscal  year  1980.  the 
results 'iftve  I>e€n  analyzed  and  a  report  is  to  be  released.  T^egal  Research  and 
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AoA  5;;>?;Tt  as  indicate..  a,.ove. 

2.  lU^ioj>u^-S,n>^orUor  .Uvocacu-ln<iiviauai  Siphts  ana  Respons.biUtie* 

Slate  Advocacy  Assistance  Grants  •  *  \ 

sHS^'""'— ^^^^ 

gate  and  resolvo  complnint.s  made  by  or  on  Dolialf  of  oldor  ImllWiInnlVTvhn  „r« 
resK  ents  of  lonK-tenn  care  facilities;  (2)  1  Itor  thr.  e^T^^^^^^^^^ 

.1        . .'   '^^  provide  information  as  appropriate  to  public  asencies  re- 
KardlnK  tl.e  prnl,  ems  of  older  Individuals  residlnR  in  lonK-te™  care  facl  Ules^ 

?o"ir  I  .Imt^rt'^e''''^'  "'^  participation  of^ltl"en  organSns 

10  participate  )n  the  onibiidsinan  prosrani.  • 

Systems  to  Implement  the  lecal  services  and  ombudsman  services  mandates  are 

for  li";^?  '  '",?^'l„I^.1^'*'"'l"'f  '"^^l^  has  promulgate<Tre^'faUonI 

l^n«in^,ii»^  1,  ombudsman  proRrain.  As  indicated  previously.  AoA 

belol    '"^"'^'"'"'i^  resources  to  In.plenHjnt  these  activities  which  are  de^rlbed 

^o^itfef  M*^  '■""'^"'f  '■■oni  $'.0,000  to  $137,00-0  per  year  have  been 

nrntt2  J"^  state  agencies  on  acing  to  assist  them  in  dev'elopInK  systems  to 
atljofacy  for  individual  older  persons  and  advocacy  on  Issiies  v.-hlch 
affect  large  numbers  of  older  persons.  Grants  tot«le<l  $2.702.5.58  for  nscal  year 


th«'A?«« 'X'.'riih'J'i'"  (INrroJIoaary  rMionrcoi.  for  national  policy  (loveloptnont  In 

:.^«troritr4fo'o!,:"n^r^ycr^^^^  -eJrch  an.?  de^on- 

and  l2  ln»  non  M*,V?7  m"  ™nfor«.ncp»  |fi7R,()00  wa»  for  national  policy  oonf*?^^ 
nnU  »2.101>  000  fflr  net  vltles  related  to  the  1081  White  House  Conference  on  Airlnir. 


as 
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WTO.  and  $2  818,760  for  fiscal  year  1980/  The  States  have  used  these  funds  to 

for  ,  "J  /"'^l^'     °'her  .siK-cial  advocacy  initiatives.  GuiUeUnes 

for  tm-Hl  focus  on  obJectlv{&  which  will  help  tlic  states  imnlcment  tho  six^ 

^^vl?^"!"",""',"'/'"  Americans  Act  related  to  devt^io.Z  t  oMhMe^ 

services  and  ombudsman  programs.  i^^tui 

For  the  ombud«mivi  program  these  include  activities  to  secure  access  for 
ombudsmen  to  facilities,  residents  and  residents'  records;  working  >vith  area 
agencies  on  aging  to  develop  sub-State  ombudsmen  programs;  involving  com- 
S«fi«fi/'''T  """"^  vo.aiu^eii,  la  lue  o.ni>uu8aian  progiain,  and  establishing 
statewide  unifonii  r,»ompiaint  documentation  systems. 

For  legal  services,  activities  focus  on  de\ eloping  {wlicies  and  procedures  for 
implementation  of  legal  services  re<nnrenients  of  the  Older  Ainoricani,-  Act  -  co- 
ordinating area  agencies  on  aging  and  title  III  funded  legal  services  programs- 
and  coordinating  area  agencies  On  aging  and  title  III  funded  legal  services  pro- 
grams with  private  bar  ana  law  school  resouices  and  with  noniegai  services 
advocacy,  such  as  ombudsman  programs. 

Bircffional  Support  Centers  for  Advocacy  Assistance  ^ 

Five  advocacy  assistance  support  centers  help  the  States  to  execute  their  man- 
date to  advocate  for  older  people,  expand  legal  services,  and  implement  the  long- 
term  care  ombudsman  program.  The  centers  provide  materials,  research,  and 
lawyer  backup  to  the  network.  Tlie  centers  are  staffed  by  experienced  profes- 
MlonaJs  In  the  field  of  aging,  lawyers,  and  jiaralegals  who  can  design  and  deliver 
materials,  training,  and  supjwrt  to  ail  States  in  their  regions.  ' 

The  wor^  of  the  centers  includes : 

—Holding  training  conferences  for  State  le^ial  services  and  ombudsman  person- 
nel to  provide  them  knowledge  and  capacity  in  substantive  areas  (e.g.  medi- 
care, food  stamps,  age  dlScrlifilnatipn ) .  ^j^^ 
Helping  States  design  statewide  training  s> stems  for  advocates,  providing 
pack^pd  training  materials  for  STates.  and  training  trainers  in  each  State. 
-Proyiing  counseTlng  and  materials  on  setting  up  services  delivery  systems, 
incjindlng  model  desi/yns.  model  contracts,  evaluation  instruments,  and  fund- 
in{y)roposals.  ^ 

—Assisting  States  in  establishing  linkages  to  Ivegai  Services  Coriwration  proj- 
ects, bar  association,  law  schools,  and  other  components  of  an  advocacy 
system. 

Comlueting  workshops  In  every  State  on  legislative  issues,  techniques  for 
legislative  advocacy  (e.g.  silver  haired  legislatures),  and  niodel  legislation,^ 
and 

— Providing  analysis  of  law  reform  issues  and  assi.<itance  In  pursuing  law 
reform  litigation  and  other  remedies  for  elderly^cllents  in  the  courts. 

National  Task  Force  and  Support  Program 

Discrimination  against  older  people  Is  reflected  In  .policy  and  practices  of 
public  and  private  institutionsi  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  State  and  area 
agencies.  State  and  area  agencies  have  advocacy  responsibilities  that  go  l)eyond 
legal  services  and  ombudsman  programs.  State  agency  t>lans  recommend  objec- 
tives to  assi.st  older  people  in  the  protection  of  their  rights  under  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  i)f  1975,  and  under' the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act 
of  1067.  as  amended  ,  to  Implement  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1073^ 
'as  amemled  ,  and  to  increase  ^access  of  older  persons  to  beneflts  programs  under  ^ 
specific  Federal  a^nd  State. entitlement  programs.  / 

During  1980.  the  White  House  established  a  Standing  National  Task  Force  on 
Older  Americans  Civil  Bights  and  Age  Discrimination.  Members  of  the  Ta«(k 
Force,  are  the  ranking  ofRcIals  of  the  signatory  agencies .  the  OflSce  for  Civil 
Rights  (DHHS),  the  E<iual  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  the  American  Bar  Ass(jciatIon  ;  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  and  the  V.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  The  parties  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  promote  full  .implemenftitlon  of  the  two  antldiscrlmlnAtlon  statutes,  to 
promote  the  expansion  of  legal  representation  and  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  ombudsoian  program,  and  to  enhance  public  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  needs  and  rights  of  older  people. 

No  AoA  discretionary  funds  were  committed  to  this  effort  In  fiscal  >ear  1980. 


'  Tho  Stato  Advocacy  aimtntance  Krantu  represent  combined  AbcoI  year  1078  and  fiscal 
year  1079  ftmdn.  and  fiscal  year  1079  and  llHcal  3 ear  lOflO  funds,  for  program  years  1970 
and  1080  respecttrely.  e 
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Additional  Legal  Service  Support' 

nJX^Tr^rTon'l^lZ^lf  '"^  '  '^'^'-^-^  with  the  Legal 

-Uadership  backup,  clearinghouse,  and  coordinating  functions  for  birejrional 

s?'c!tr..riiw"i*K-"^ ''''''''    ""'"-^  ^^-^^ 

"riVx**  to  I^SC's  national  clearinghouse. 

•      ~te^  Tre  ad"vS  "'"'""'"'^^  '^''^t'^eies  and  long- 

.      ~C-'"eS's'ur^^  '^'^  -"^--^  O'-t 

~Su;iiip!;<^rrci',a:rr''''         "'"^  ""i'"'""* n 

During  fiscal  year  1980,  AoA  also  funded  ■ 

f ^.T  4»«ofta<ion  to  stimulate  the  involvement  of  its  member- 
shii)  In  the  provision  of  legal  services  for  the  elde-riy  -  memoer 
-Ihe  National  Citizens  Coalition  for  Nursing  Uome-Reform  to  promote  and 

'"'I'^o^-'^  th-e  quality  of  hfc  for  „Sg  home 

•^ro^airndtrt^h^r'if'^e^MelTcr^-^'^^''"'^  '^^^ 
Tho  Administration  on  Aging  and  ACTION  agce^tfto  promote  the  direct  in 

rC'nOV  and  AoA^^^^X  r^^"'^""-  '^'  ^^  PO^pleTlS^St  s 
ALiiu:>i  ana  AoA  will  jointly  issue  guidance  and  provide  technlrni  nooUfan^n 

promoting  the  direct  lnvolv«nent  of  o^anizations  of  <X  i.e^p?e  and  volunteers 

•  ,  In  developing  and  implementing  initiatives  under  the  agriment  '"'""'^^'^ 

There  are  now  approximately  350  local  title  III  supported  legal  services  nro- 

grams  comparecl  with  approximately  100  programs  in  July  i«76.  The  numbers 

in  ILsoal  >ear  1977  to  400,000  persons  in  Oscal  year  1980  w,vw 
Duriiig  nscal  year  1980  the  three  biregional  support  centers  then  in  existence 

'nTnl^^r.l'.V",""'"'"';'^'^"''  •^""^•ene.l  two  training  conferences  f^ 

about  W)  legal  serv  ces  develoi)ers  and  ombudsmen,  .mO.  held  apnroximatelv  90 
rn.ning  events  for  both  trainers  and  advocates.  In  addition  "taTmeX^^^^ 
4^r^.nr,\^.d":t\Kl'°  '°  ''""^■"'^'•^  '°  sessi^nl,'cr 

Training  packages- a  re  now  available  from  the  cbnt^rs  on  basic  advocacy  skills 
^""^'^  representation,  nursing  home  advo^^^^^^^ 
iLeurkv    5^'/  %"<^Jo»«"term  care  issuesr  Substantive  materials  exist "^n  Si 
security,   SSI,   food   stamps,  medicaid;  housing,   consumer,  mental  health 
guardianship,  commitment,  and  other  subjects.'  ^"eucai  neaicii. 

B.  SERVING  THOSE  IN  NEED 

1.  Improving  Systems  and  Services 

mint!!f  AoA  supports  projects  designated  to  foster  the  continued  develop- 

^    int^'Y  of  sysrwns  and  services,  to  improve  community  based  services  to  strengthen  jfer 
f^H  activities  to  reach  out  to  minorities,  to  addressee  unrue  n^ds'^ 

vi'ctS  o'f\SlS^^^        '^"^      ^"^''^  ^^"^^  ^''^^ 
fr/nrnvMn  ^^^^^^^^s  Carried  out  With  discretionary  resources  Intended 

to  provide  know  edge  supporting  the  continued  development  of  improved  systems 
and  services  follows.  Included  are  discussions  of  efforts  to  strengthen  informa- 
tion  systems  and  reporting,  and  to  solve  special  K>stem  problems. 
Information  Systems  and  Rcjyorting 

liveiv^hnnJ^  ftrea  agencies  represent  a  unique  social  experiment^Hi service  de-  * 
Uvery  built  on  the  principles  .pf  local  responsibility,  coordination  of  multiple 

■  "30.; 
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imt»llc  and  pruate  resources,  arul  puMii-prisate  partnership  in  the  management 
and  provision  of  .sorMies.  Dc^eh^pii  i?  atvuratf  information  about  State  and  area 
agency  systems  and  services  is  nece.ssar>  to  pr(»>idt  policj  makers  with  the  oa- 
parit\  to  e\aluat«*  tia'  »'ff»H*ti^ rnt's.s  of  jaihln'  fiindiiiK  ('oiuiaUniorits  arid  t<»  permit 
national  jutl^ments  ahout  uaj,s  to  improve  and  enlianc<'  >or\i(e.s  to  older  people 
X  nunm  iirubleiu.s  evLst  m  du\ eloping  .itiih  information  m  \i»'\v  of  the  degree  of 
flexil>ility  ^i\en  to  State  and  area  aKem  ie.s  and  the  mix  of  puiilio  private  manage- 
ment of  resources.  Ttie  AoA  objective  i.^  to  devtdop  information  usable  by  local 
and  Statf  poiu-ymJiKers  ^vhile  also  providin;?  data  neies<ary  for  national  policy- 
making and  for  accountal*ilit>  to  tlie  Congress  and,  at  the  same  time,  limiting 
{>afM*rnork  n'quireiu*-nrs 

.V  joint  athisory  hodv  of  .State  and  area  au'riu y  i>er>onnel  under  the  auspices 
of  AoA.  National  A.s.soi  lation  of  State  Tints  on  Agmg  (XASl'A)  and  N'ational 
A.ssoiiation  of  Area  .V^ein  irs  «,ii  A^iiif;  I  N4A)  has  i»een  :  (1)  .Vdvising  AoA  on 
modiiMim  formal  rt  portiiu:  nMiuireiMHit^ .  (2)  dcM'Iopiii^  a  ia\nnono  f(jr  .serv- 
ice deanitions.  (3>  ad\isin-  NASl'A  on  aii  AoA-funded  project  to  eodify  and 
di.s.seminate  model  inforniatujii  >>stems  io  State  and  area  agencies,  (4)  advis- 
ing .VuA  on  the  implementation  of  ongoing  joint  Federal-State  area  agency  asses.s- 
ment  Jictivffles .  ami  (5)  ad\i.sing  the  O.VO  on  the  conduct  of  a  national  survey 
of  State  and  area  agencies. 

I'reviouslj,  AoA  provided  funds  to  NAST.'A  and  N4A  to  develop  and  disseminate 
model  information  .system  dt\signs  tu  State  and  area  agemics.  Subsequently  in 
\[)H),  AoA  competiti\eiy  auarded  one  >ear  in  format i(jn  sy.stem  development 
grants  to  five  agencies  (  four  State,  one  areJi)  in  Texa.s.  New  York.  Connecticut, 
Ohio,  and  Alabama.  I*::atfti  agemy  uill  iitilize  tlie  NASrA  models  to  develop 
operational  .system.s.  Aoiv  al.so  has  awarded  funds  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  to  the  A.s.si.stante  Group  in  Sihcr  Spring,  Md..  to  further  develop  data  base 
informatiofi  and  to  a.>.si.st  AoA  in  the.de\elopmeiit  of  State  and  area  plfin  formats 
and  .self-a.ssessment  instruments. 

Solving  f>pecial  System  Problems 

A(jA  has  funded  four  research  projects  designed  to  provide  data  on  special 
system  problems  facing  State  «nd  area  agenues.  The  first,  at  Portland  State 
Universitj,  examines  techniipies  for  intervening  with  community  and  neighbor- 
hood systems  to  improve  .services  for  older  {people.  The  second  examines  models 
for  tareeting  resources  in  specific  service  area.s.  The  third,  conducted  the 
tnlversity  of  California,  examines  the  impact  of  the  decentralized  structure  of 
State  and  area  agencies  on  funding  patterns,  ?*ervice  priorities,  and  performance 
standards  or  criteria  employetl  by  State  agencies.  The  fourth  project  studies  the 
effectiveness  uf  neighborhood  and  community  organizations  in  developing  eflfec- 
tive  self-help  programs. 

2.  Improving  Communitu  Baaed  SenHces 

The  community  based  services  autliorized  in  title  III  of  the  Older  Americans 
Aet  areciasMlletl  in  four  categories.  Activities  which  improve  access  to  services; 
community  and  neighborhood  services,  in-home  .services,  and  .services  to  resi- 
dents of  care  providing  facilities.  Di.scretionary  activities  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove services  in  each  category  are  discussed  below. 

Improving  Access  to  Services 

»  Atvcss  mvMhes  the  development  ofVrvice-s  and  community  systems  o^ary- 
ing  decrees  of  (oniplexity  to  provide  information  to  dients.  to  assess  their  indi- 
vidual need.s,  and  to  counsel,  refer,  and  directly  a.s.sist  individuals  in  obtaining 
.services  Int  hiding  escort  and  transportation.  AoA  uses  discretionary  resources 
to  develop  mod(?ls  and  knowledge  which  can  be  evaluated  and  made  available 
to  State  and  Area  a  gem  ies  to  improveithe  or>eration  of  access  .services  nationwide, 

AoA  is  supporting  three  re.seiTfch  projects  to  .study  case  management.  One  of 
partit  ular  interest,  in  Louisville.  Ky.,  will  develop  a  model  to  increase  the  clieTit's 
ability  to  exen  ise  choice, in  selecting  .services  and  .service  providers.  A  second, 
inducted  by  the  I  niversity  of  Pennsilvania.  .seeks  to  develop  information  on 
«.s.si^ting  older  i»eople  in  emergency  and^risis  situations  A  third  at  the  University 
of  Southern  (  alifornia  is  conducting  an  inventorj  of  case  management  ajid  co- 
or(tl"ation  programs  for  the  aging. 

Ac>A-8pon.sored  model  projects  include  the  u.se  of  a  community  voluntary  board 
to  monitor  services.  Another  at  the  Miami  Jewi.sh  Home  and  Hospital  is  utilizing 
a  multidisclplinary  team  to  assure  access  to  a  full  continuum  of  services. 
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Three  research  projects  are  examining  ways  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
transportation  services. 

Community  and  Neighborhood  Services  ^ 

Older  people  are  dependent  on  the  neighborhood  and  the  community  for  meet- 
ing  basic  needs.  Studies  are  being  conducted  to  estimate  the  number  and  char- 
acteristies  of  special  retirement  communities.  A  study  by''  the  National  Center 
going  revit^lt^^^^  problems  of  older  people  in  neighborhoods  under- 

The  National  Council  on  Aging  is  developing  models  for  senior  centers  The 
i»  V.^^^^"'^^  *°  Baltimore  is  developing  a  model  for  providing  services  Tor  the 
disabled  at  senior  centers.  Similar  projecta^arc  being  supported  by  AoA  at  the 
^''i.  l'""  ."^..^^"o""  i'bd^Northern  Kentucky  Mental  Health 

Mental  Uetardatix^n  Board  is  ojierating  an  experimental  day  care  center  pro- 
gram for  older  i)eople  who  are  "at  risk"  of  institutionalization 

Older  people  consistently  report  problems  in  securing  adequate  health  care 
«ervice.s^  Area  ageni-ies  rei>ort  that  needing  assistance  with  health  care  services 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  requests  of  older  people  who  use  information  and  re- 
"  addition  to  the  nationwide  annual  promotion  of  community 
.  health  fairs  initiated  by  AoA  In  1978,  and  the  national-impact  primary  health 
care  demonstrations  conducted  by  AoA  and  the  Health  Services  Administration 
(described  elsewhere),  research  and  model  projects  related  to  these  services  are 
being  impiementwl  in  six  locations  around  the  country.  Among  these  is  a  very 
proniising  project  encouraging  health  promotion  conducted  by  the  University  of 
JVashington  at  the  Wallingford  Senior  Center  in  Seattle  for  persons  over  75 
'    In  another  project  the  American  Dietetic  Association  U  studying  food  service 
teohnolog-ies  for  AoA.  In  still  another  project  Temple  University  is  studying  and 
reviewing  the  national  policy  implications  ot  u  :^eres  of  AoA-support^  com- 
munity service  demonstrations  and  will  prepare  the  results  for  disseminaton  to 
State  and  area  agencies.  ' 

In-Home  Services  X 

Two  research  studies  to  examine  and  Improve  in-hoi?e  care  are  being  supported 
in  conjunction  with  tue  departmentWiue  iong-tenn  care'program.  Brandeis  Uni- 
,  versity  is  examining  several  issues  in  home  care,  including  how  well  car? plan- 
ning  is  done,  whom  providers  select,  and  the  cost  of  services  provided.  The 
Benjamin  Itose  ^istitute  is  studying  the  effects  on  families  of  providing, care  for 
older  people  in  residence.  '  ^ 

Services  to  Rcsidertts  of  Care  Providinff  Facilities 

AoA  is  supporting  a  number  of  efforts  to  expand  the  supply  and  improve  the 
services  available  to  older  people  residing  in  such  facilities.  Among  them  is  the 
rural  congregate  housing  initiative. 

Under  an  agreement  between  the  Administration  on  Aging  and  the  Faijners 
Home  Administration  ( FmHA) ,  both  agencies  have  been  collaborating  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  .housing  and  care  for  older  persons  living  in  rural  areas.  The  pri- 
mary focus  of  their  effort  is  the  design,  development,  and  implementation  of  a 
national  cooperative  demonstration  effort  in  ten  sites  across  the  country.  During 
1980  the  sites  were  developing  model  congregate  housing  projects  for  older  per- 
sons, with  FmHA  funds  being  used  to  construct  the  faciliUes,  and  AoA  funds 
being  used  to  assist  area  agencies  on  aging  to  support  the  service  components 
of  those  facilities.  Over  the  3-year  demonstration  period  (fiscal  years  1980-82) 
FmHA  has  targeted  ^10  million  to  the  project  and  AoA  $2.55  million.  . 

The  demonstration  sites  include  Clairliorne  County,  Miss.  ^  Lake  County,  Mich  * 
Charles  Mix  County,  S.  Dak.;  the  Eastern  Oregon  Development»Councll ;  Acco- 
mack  County,. Va.:  Rio  Grande  Council  of  Governments  In  New  Mexico^  the 
Southern  Iowa  Council  ^pif  G9vernments;  Riverside  County,  Calif.;  Carroll 
County,  N.H. ;  and  Chatauqua  County,  X.Y. 

This  national  demonstration  program  serves  as  a  catalyst  to  stimulate  aware- 
ness and  cooperation  between  the  State  and  local  networks  of  each  agency.  Th^ 
long-range  goal  Is  for  projects  similar  to  the  demonstrations  to  be  Initiated,  de- 
veloped, and  supported  by  the  regular  programs  administered  by  FmHA  and  AoA 
(e.g.,  section  515  rural  rental  housing  program  and  title  HI  of  the  Older  Ameri-  ' 
cans  Act)  at  the  local  level.  The  section  516  rural  rental  housing  program  sup- 
ported elderly  congregate  housing  for  the  first  time  through  the  10  site  demon- 
stration program.  o       .       »^  ucmvu 
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FmllA  hasL subsequently  revised  its  regulations  for  the  515  program  to  .  (1)  In 
elude  t'lderl^^ungregate  hou.^ing  i>rojeit.>  as  a  lategorj'  to  be  funded  as  a  part  uf 
the  reKUlar  innauiK  i>iii(erii.>  k>l  u»e  i>rograiii .  i  jeti  iirv  ihat  a.l  apjilications  ftir 
«iderl>'  c^mgregatt-  houMug  rt'lltM  t  tlit-  iii\t>l\vmfnt  uf  art'a  agvmie.s  (jti  aging  In 
Ufr  pianniiig  for  that  i>rojea  .  and  (3)  riMiiurf  that  appluations  fur  elderly  eon 
Kregate  housing  in*  iiide  a  i>aLkage  tjf  ser\Ke.>  Muular  to  the  package  required  for 
the  demonstration  grants.  , 

5.  Strengthening  Services  To  Support  Family  Care 

Families  proMdt?  niort-  vare  at  home  fur  the  elderly  than  all  publicly  and 
pruatelj  .siL{>i>orted  iiome  t  are  Ct/iiihiiied  AoA  regarck*  tlie  family  a.s  tfn  i)rimafy 
care  and  support  s.xstem  TiiMit  and  i>ri\ate  supports  are  necessary  when  nee(^ 
extend  U-yond  the  capacity  of  the  family.  Large  numbers  of  older  lieople  have  nb 
living  children.  Many  older  iH'ople  have  living  parents.  X 

AoA  funded  ftve  researvli  and  eiglit  motlel  projects  on  tlie  problems  associated 
with  assisting  the  famil>  a.s  a  primary  care  giver.  Research  is  being  conducted 
on  older  people  as  self-help  care  givers,  the  use  of  high  school  students  as  care 
givers,  measuring  intrafamil>  transfers,  and  tlie  Impact  of  formal  organizations 
on  family  networks.  Aestudy  is  being  conducted  to  sjntlieslze  and  analyze  current 
literature  and  data  for  AoA. 

The  eight  model  projects  include  a  project  to  de\elop  and  disseminate  a  train- 
ing uiiKlule  ilirected  at  JWsi>tiug  adult  children  to  he  better  care  givers  Others, 
design  and  test  peer  .support  .systems  and  the  use  of  multidlsciplinary  teams  to 
strengtiien  eflort.s  of  faiiiuies  and  iriend.^  in  both  url)an  and  rural  areas. 

teaching  Out  to  Minorities 

AoA  has  initiated  a  major  effort  to  improve  services  to  minorities.  The  minority 
elderlf  population  groups  are  exi>anding  faster  tlian  the  general  population  of 
older  people.  They  experience  problems  whicli  are  different  in  kind  and  In  degree 
from  the  general  pooulatlon.  ^ 

Lack  of  familiarity  with  minority  groups'  languages  and  customs  can  lead  to 
the  provi.sioft  of  inapproiiriate  services  patterned  after  a  cultural  mode  which  is 
both  alien  and  unacceptable  to  minoritj  group  members.  Recognition  of  cultural 
patterns  anil  sensitivities,  as  well  as  liiring  of  minority  staff,  are  needed  to  de- 
velop more  acceptance  of  area  agehcj  services  in  areas  with  large  concentrations 
of  minority  group  members.  Barriers  l)etween  providers. and  clients  n^ed  to  be 
broken  down  in  communities  where  services  may  l)e  viewed  wltli  suspicion. 

During  fl.scal  >c^r  1980,  AoA  conducted  a  national  competition  to  permit  a 
limitetl  numljer  of  area  agem  ies  to  implement  special  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams in  an  effort  fi>  mtiirove  servi(^es  to  minorities.  Four  area  agencies  competed 
succesfully.  Successful  models  v^ill  then  be  used  by  AoA  to  improve  nationwide 
performance  of  agencies  providing  services  to  older  people.  In  addition  AoA  is 
conducting  six  prcjjefts  .specifically  targeted  to  Hi.spanics  as  part  of  an  elght- 
-State  Office  of  11  u man  Developmept  Services  initiative. 

AoA  has  also  entef-cHi  into  tH>operative  agreement.s  with  four  national  minority 
organizations.  These  organizations  work  directly  witli  minoflty  communities  to 
provitle  information  aln>ut  available  .services  under  Federal  and  State  benefit 
progrnnis.  The>  w(jrk  directly  <^itli  AoA'  regional  offices  to  assi.st  States  and 
area  ag»'nt  ies  to  improve  servi^^es  to  minority  communities.  In  addition.  AoA  has 
awar^led  nix  researt  ti  grar^ts  to  imi>rov  e  information  and  knowledge  about  minor 
ity  needs  and  services. 

5.  Special  Populations  and  Special  Problems 

AoA  has  also  used  its  research  and  model  pnjectr  authorities  to  develop  knowl- 
edge and  practice  models  to  addrcs**  a  numl>er  of  special  problems  and  special 
population  groups.  Five  State  or  area  agencies 'were  awarded  model  projects 
to  demonstrate  improved  methods  for  service  delilery  in  rural  areas.  A  research 
gratit  was  made  to  the  American  Foundatitm  for  tlie  Blind  to  study  adajltive 
techniques  to  eomf)ensate  for  sen.sory  impairment.  A  liandl»ook  will  he  produced. 
Three  State  and  area  agencies  were  awarded  ^lnds  to  devel9p  models  for  meeting 
needs  of  abused  older  person.s.  Two  awards  were  made*  to  extend  services  to 
migrants  ajid  refugees.  The  Columbus  Colony  1m  conducting  a  tlemonstration  at 
the  Ohi.)  State  Scliool  for  the  Deaf.  Several  community  hospice  projects  for  the 
terminally  ill  are  being  .supported.  .  \ 
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e.  Extending  Cooperation  in  the  Public  and  Prime- Sectort 

ti^Viutuc^^nat^^^^^^^^  'I  "'"'^e  the  resources  and  capacl- 

The  act  a.«)  authorl«s  AVfrp  A^n,.  i       ""."'^  Pu^Poses  of  tfie  act. 

port  to  a  variety  of  theVorgaBiMrions  'iC^^^^^  extended  sup- 

through  Its  atailBfP  VnH^.oi  .  .  ;  ^"^  ^atlonal  Coiuic  l  on  the  Aelne 
for  th'e  ied^Two'ru'nl'rtk'^te^Zn'a,^""'^^^^^  IndependentMfl"n| 
increase  their  commitment  to  oWer  i4on?e  Nwn^  P  v?/^  organizations  to 
technical  assistance  to  State"  aSfes  am.  thPir''  ^^^,i>'°'^<^^  extensive 
Gerontological  Soc-.ety  is  Workhig^wTstate  Providers.  The  Western 

ods  to  reach  undersorved  MatZll  -Vh^^^^^  *1?P'-"ve  meth- 

the  .\atloiiul  Coniereiice  of  favors  ^sijociatioii  of  Counties  and 

public  oliicials.  ihe  Crban  Sly  cfalZn       'i^T"'^  '^"PI^'' 
.ters  of  America  are  extending  Isslst»nW  „^.<?     '^^  ^""^^  Neighborhood  Cen- 
vateorganlzaUons.    ""'"'""S  a««'stance  and  support  to  urban  public  and  prl- 

7.  Disaster  Relief 

ussT^^n^^cX'^tLe^l'SLal^G^ver^^^^^^^^^^  continuing  means  of 

♦out  their  responsibilities  To  alleWafe  lie  suffoHnJ  "h^?'""^'''  In  carrying 
■  major  disasters-hurricane!  tornado  s^ow.fo^m  /^  ""-"^^  resulting  from 

The  Older  Americans  Act  au  S«s\toA^  S\,^^^        ""^  catastrophe. 

hUrse  a  State  for  funds  that  it  mTkes  at^n^?.^      discretionary  funds,  to  relm- 

social  services  during  a  major  diXer  "'""""'^  "K^ncle?  for  delivery  ol 

\t^SuS'T.^i^^m^tZ  'r"'  "^--S  year  1980: 

provide  needed  services  to^?der  Son^f^^  '^^^'^  '"""^^  ''elped 

disaster.s.'  ^'"^"^  persons  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  during 

^o'^oATor:^t^:^;j,\'^^^^^^^  «'«"'flcant  impetus 

In  particular.  Section  ^  emnoLlrthl  n  '  '^•^f","'™"?  Incapacitated  elderly. 

flSS'ea^^fl^olSiEEP— ^ 

SrZbT^^'^''-  ^"  ^eZur^to'n-^rbelfn^ 
slv?aTd''ail.'at'^"?i^t"o^fe=^^^ 

we  have  a  mix  ef  laws,  policies,  programs  and  wLles  wMch  res^rin 
gaps  and  overlaps  In  avalTable  services  and  In  cUent  eliSb  Uty  We  have  ve^^^ 
-feCTr^lmlS^il'!.',"'^  m«llcally-„rle.K^  InstClo.fal'I' e  ^nd  llVy 
■  Vn%b^J  II  numbera  of  persons  who  need  less  costly  social-maintenance  care 
In  tfiWr  own  home  and  communky.  Ust  year.  Federal  expenditures  for  skil?^ 
and  Intermediate  care  were  double  thfe  coml.lned  costs  for  SSI,  tltrxx  L?S 
^^?J?J'hTuH  "*^^'l'l'l^^7"  social  SecurltrAct  communTty 

Act  finding!      '"^^^  """""^  constructed  by  DHUD  and  Older'  A'mer^ns 

ImproilnlJ'?y',^nl'''«^"'}rinl5,,'''„^^fi»''°"^  resources  for  the  purposes  described  .bove.  " 
o"uSHS*S^^^^ 

21?t«T  Teilenj62  000??         •  population,  and  special  proWems,  |2.876,0O0,  dli! 

A  detailed  listing  oKproJects  under  this  <^teg9ry  can  be,  found  In  appendix  IX. 
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The  multidisclplinary  centers  and  the  geriatric  fellowship  programs  are  in- 
tended to  inten.sifj  staff  resources  de\eloi*iiu  nt.  inteiisifj  ami  i»pread  lethnologj 
development,  and  intensif>  basic  and  applied  research  in  long  term  care. 

I.  The  Lonfj'Term  Care  GtrQutology^Ccnter  Program 

The  loncems  \>hich  the  Umg-term  care  gerontology  centei"  concept  addresses 
aro  Health  and  medical  training  and  research  hasicallv  orienletl  to  acute 
prohlem.s  in  an  era  in  uhuh  the  iiici^eiice  of  clironlc  illness  and  functional  im- 
pairment are  rapnll>  uicrea^smg.  fragmenteii  orienta'tiuii  to  a  Vroblem  uh'ith  re- 
(luirtni  a  niultidisriplinar>  and  iaterdiM,ipliuar>  apprtmch  .  rapid  expansion  in 
serMCes,  and  K^ng  range  povuilalum  projei  tions.  AoA  percei\eil  a  need  for  a  Fed- 
ora i  effort  t4i  t»stabUsh  a  ha  sis  for  intensifying  nuillidisciplinar.v  .staff  dt\eloi>- 
ntent  and  l>asit  and  applied  research,  as  well  us  8i)eeiling  inno\ation  m  the  ir'eat- 
iiient  of  ihroiftc  impairn»t*nt  and  functional  disabilities.  Met'ting  that  need 
nif-ant  establishing  an  t>rganized.  inlegfaietl  capacity  in  institutions  of  higher 
etlmatUHi.  in  partnership  uilh  Federal  agencies,  geographically  ^dispersed  to 
ser\e  national  de\i U^pniental  iie^ds  in  hjng  term  care.  Discussions  with  the 
Health  l^ar**  Financing  Atlminist ration.  Veterans*  Administration.  National  In- 
stitule  i>f  Mental  Health.  Health  .Services  Admlnistrution.  and  Healtli  Resources 
Administration,  as  utiras  with  academicians  indicated  agreement  with  the 
concept. 

F(M  using  on  a  cf^mbined  health,  social  services  approach,  these  centers  have  a 
th'flned  relationship  both  with  a  medical  school  and  with  comniunity^based  long- 
term  tare  services  pro\ider^agencies.  The  four-fold  puriK)se  of  this  major  pro- 
gram is :  •  • 

To  enhance  the  e<lucation  and  training  of  medical  and  sot^ial  service  profes- 
sU«nals  and  parapri)fe*sionals  regarding  jhe  long-term  care  needs  of  the 
elderlj  and  the  ctjst  expert  and  appropriate  nicKles  of  care,  treatment,  and 
services,  thereljy  enlarging  thT* capacity  of  educational  Institutions  to  meet 
our  society's  present  and  future  long-term  care  staff  resource  needs,  > 
To  increase  the  amount  and  quality  of  practice-oriented  and  policy -refe van t 
.  research  dealing  with  long-term  care  problems. 
To  facilitate  lnno\ation  and  ^^^wrlmentation  in  long-term  care  service  de- 
livery in  an  experimei/tal  environment ;  and 
-  To  ilis-eminate  l)e8t  practice  and  knowledge  through  consultation,  technical 

a.H.sistance.  continuing  education  and  training,  and  public  information. 
An  A  is  funding  the  program  as  a  .">-.vear  developmental  effort  to  establish  up 
to  12  multidi.Hciplinary  LTC  academic  centers  of  excellence.  AoA  and  the  iastitu- 
tif)ns  provide  basic  core  jjupport  for  establishing  the  centers.  Each  tenter  formally 
joins  m<»dical  .schot>ls,  hi'alth  .science  schools,  .social  welfare  .schools  and  other 
units  in  the  phased  development  of  a  multidisclplinary  program  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  center.  J 

Year  one  1197S)  involved  program  planning  and  concept  development  jointly 
with  Federal  agencies  and  tbe  academic  community.  Year  two  (1979)  executed 
llrst^ear  planning  awards  to  22  institutions  (out  of  nearly  50  proposals).  During 
year  three  1 19^^0),  five  centers  were  established  as  operational,  four  institutions 
received  second  year  planning  awards,  and  seven  instItutlon.s  received  new  plan- 
ijing  grants.  Tldrteen  Institutions  funded  in  1979  were  competitively  dropped. 
Years  four  and  Ave  will  develop  up  to  12  fully  o[>erational  centers,  geographically 
dispersed.  * 

2.  Geriatric  Fellowship  Program 

With >are  Exception,  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  training  of  toflay'ft  pri- 
mary care  phy8,l£ians  does  not  int iude  exposure  to  and  conijietence  In  the  growing 
body  of  knovvle<Hfe  concerning  clinical  and  case  management  problems  that 
occur  frequently  with  older  patients. 

In  an  eff(^rt  to  improve  the  (luality  of  medical  care  and  to  encourage  nevV  pro- 
fessionals to  enter  the  field  or  geriatric  medicine,  the  Administration  on  Aging  is 
supporting  a  number  t>f  geriatric  fellowships  vvhlth  will  offer  future  medical  pro- 
fessionals exp<isure  te>  thesfx^iial  body  of  knowledge  related  tojgeriatrlc  medicine, 
to  the  special  ethical  issues  rclatiHl  to  the  care  of  older  i)erson.s,  to  the  .social,  ^o- 
nomic  ttutj^^p.sychological  problems  which  Interact  wfffrTfealth  problems,  and  to 
new  approaelies  tt>  long  term  care  in  the  community  and,  or  institutions  The.se 
geriatric  physicians  will  then  become  mem!>^rs  of  medical  school  facilitieAf(ir  the 
purpose  of  training  other  geriatric  phy.siclans,  exposing  ipedlcal  .stud^ts  to  gerl- 
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atric  issues,  and  supervising  and  encouraging'  research  and  practical  experiences 
relate  to  geriatric  care.  * 

During  fiscal  year  1979,  the  Administration  on  Aging  awarded  six  grants 
(which  were  continued  In  fiscal  year  1980)  to  support  the  development  of  multf- 
year  programs  to  train  18  future  faculty  members. 

3.  National  Channeling  Demonatration  Program 

The  national  channeling  demonstration  program  Is  a  major  Departmental  initi- 
ative aimed  at' "testing  the  extent  to  which  State  and  local  governments  and  agen- 
cies can  develop,  coordinate,  and  manage  long  term  care  services  that,  (a)  Are 
available  and  accessible  to  those  persons  who  need  tliem ,  (b)  are  provided  In  the 
least  restrictive  environment,  preferably  at  home  or  In  other  community  settlnja.^ 
and  (c)  can  be  delivered  without  any  substantial  amounts  of  new  dollars,  by  de- 
emphasizing  the  use  of  acute  care  and  nursing  home  facilities.  At  the  core  of  the 
channeling  concept  are  the  functions  of  client  assessment  and  case  management 
including  monitoring  and  reassessment  as  methods  for  organizing  care  to  meet 
individual  needs  and  controlling  long-term  care  expenditures.  It  ls,-a  depar1;ure 
from  current  general  practice  because  It  includes  both  client-focused  services  and 
an  altered  set  of  relationships  amdfeg  health,  mental  health,  and  social  services 
agencies  which  help  clients  gain  access  to  a  wider  array  of  services  than  is 
usually  available.  .  f 

Twelve  States  received  2-year  contract  awards  in  fiscal  year  1980  to  develop 
and  carry  out  the  channeling  demonstrations.  Accompanying  the  channeling 
demonstrations  is  an  evaluation  contract  to  measure  the  effects,  benefits,  and 
^  costs  of  the  channeling  projects,  and  a  teciinlcal  assistance  contract  tb  Inform, 
advise,  train,  and  otherwise  help  the  channeling  projects  In  their  work.  Eight 
projects  i^ere  competitively  awarded  to  State  agencies  on  aging.  Twenty-two  of 
the  28  sites  are  either  area  agencies  or  were  jointly  selected  bv  State  and  area 
agencies.  AoA  and  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  IjHCFA)  jointly 
'Share  in  funding  this  Departmental  initiative,  which  is  being  cocfdinated  by  tiiP 
Office  of  the  Assistant  ^Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation  (iSPE). 

4-  State  System  Development 

^oih^T^miiOiiBiit  in  the  channeling  demonstration  program  is  State  system 
d^elopmwt  In  1980,  State  sy^em  development  grants  were  given  to  1^  States. 
Under  these  grants  the  States  will  identify  the  long-term  care  needs  of  the  p^u- 
lation  with  emphasis  pn  the  elderly,  survey  the  avallable^rvlces,  and  analyze 
barriers  whith  restrict  the  establishment  of  an  effective  statewide  long-term  care 
system.  The  States  will  plan  such  a  systen^nd  submit  the  plan  to  HHS  with 
recommendations  for  legislative  and  administrative  changes  needed  at  all  levels 
of  government  for  implementation. 

5.  State  ^nd^ofnmunitp  Model  Building  ^ 

Another  objective  of  AoA's  long-term  care  activities  Is  to  cdhduct  tnodel  proj- 
ects to  promote  and  develop  community  based  planning  and  service  capacities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  chronically  ill  and  functionally  Impaired  older  people.  The 
AoA/Health  Services  Administration  demonstration  projects  utilize  primary 
health  care  facilities  as  model  service  delivery  points  for  vulnerable  older  per- 
sons. The  long-term  care  model  projects  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  special 
services  ranging  from  a  continuum  rf  care. 

AoA/ffealth  SeriHceB  AdminiBtr^tio^  Demonstration  Profecta 

The  AoA/HSA  demonstration  projects  represent  a  joint  effort  aimed  at  the  ef- 
fective use  of  primary  health  care  facilities  and  services  by  vulnerable  older  per- 
sona A  corollary  objective  is  to  coordinate  existing  social  and  health  services 
delivery  Aystems  through  the  AoA  and  HSA  networks.  In  order  to  implement 
this  program  AoA  and  HSA  developed  a  memorandum  of  understanding  to  im- 
prove the  health  and  social  services  systems  for  older  persons  through  each 
agency*8  respective  network. 

Activities  under  the  memorandum  of  understanding  commenced  with  funding 
in  fiscal  year  1979  by  AoA  of  five  awards  to  community  health  care  clinics  and 
three  awards  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  supported  and  served  by  HSA 
through  two  of  its  bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Community  Health  Services  and  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  Three  new  awards  to  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
were  made  in  fiscal  year  1980. 


Long-Term  Care  Model  Pro jrcU  '  *  , 

The  objective  of  tiiejje  projects  is  to  demonstrate  how  appropriate  services  can 
i»e  made  available  to  chron italic  ill  or  impaired  o.der  irt»rbon.s  al(tng  a  continuum \ 
of  rare  Past  experien^  documents  that  i>ersuiis  with  \arying  degrees  of  func- 
tional linpairnient  may  Jk»  found  in  eadi  of  a  \\ide>ange  of  j»etting.s  including 
tiielr  own  bonnes.  Huhlic  housing  prujtKt.s,  mental  hospitalu,  acute  care  hospitals.^ 
and  nursing  li^nu^s  In  niust  i  a»os.  phurnn»nt  i.s  determined  i>y  eligibility  and  re- 
/^mbursement  provisi/nis  of  categorical  programs.  Though  manj  of  the  iqjpaired 
elderly  need  onlj^  lit'lp  with  e\erjday  living  functions,  medicare  and  medicaid 
do  not  \my  f^r  sUth  serMcen  unles^s  tlu^y  are  provided  in  conjunction  with  medical 
treatment.  #  *  '  . 

Grants  support  ilemonst rations  testing  Technological  advances  such  as  elec- 
tronically ront rolled  siir\pi!ianoes  aKd  reaction  systems.  inno\ati\e  methods  in 
developing  ami  providing  shelter  and  .supportive  i>ers(mal  secv  u-es  at  the  com-  ' 
munity  level:  emergency  and  resoite  services  to  informal  support  systems;  and 
the  ability  to  monitor  the  suitability  of  placement  for  the  older  person.  Several 
have  *iiibse<iuently  received  v\aivers  t*f  medicaid  fundfng  restrictions  and  will 
measi/re  the  impact  (jf  decategorizcnJ  funtling  on  utilization,  quality,  and  cost  of 
services. 

Ten  model  projects  were  funded  In  \9b0  The  grants  were  awarded  to  com- 
o  munity  organizations  and  area^agencles  on  aging. 

6  [jOng-Ttrm  Care  Policy  Formulation  and  Information  Ejcchah{;e 

This  AoA  effort  involvt'N  two  projects.  The  first  was  a  national  policy  con- 
ference grant  to  the  I  iiiversity  of  ('biuigo  School  uf  S^xial  Service  Administra- 
tion as  lead  agi  in  >  in  aii  iii formal  i  on.>4jrtiuni  of  acjidemic  institutions  to  conduct 
an  analysis  of  iH>licj  options  for  improving  the  provi^sions  of  Ipng-term  care  to 
the  elderly.  TaperN  ou  six  se'ect<»d  topics  along  with  ftn  integrating  overview 
paper  were  prepareil  and  thoroughly  reviewed  by  panels  of  specialized  experts. 
These  papers  were  distributed  in  Ma>,  lS>SO,  t4>'aoout  jiO  invitees  to  a  2-day 
symiK)siuia  held  in  June,  fi>r  vvbiib  the  pai>er.s  provided  a  common  basis  and 
framev\ork  for jlisuission  The  pai)ers  have  been  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  are  l)elng  prejmred  for  publication.  /  •  ° 

The  rsccorul  pri»jei.t  is  i>aseti  iipt>n  a  cooi>fratIve  agreement  with  the  National 
Conferenie  on  Social  Welfare  and  Its  sulKrontractw,  the  Unherslty  of  Chicago 
Center  ^or  the  Study  of  Welfare  Policy.  The  major  purpose  of  this  effort  Is  to 
(levelop  and  dls.seminate  existing  and  emerging  knowledge  about  long  term  care 
%  rifid  relateii  policy  i.ssues  to  designatcHl  target  audlerja^  including  State  legis- 
lators, program  administrators,  and  other  indicymak-ers.  The  project  will  di.s-  . 
semlnate  the  Chii  ago  Sjp^poslum  papers  and  other  recent  reports  through  pres- 
entation at  regloaal  conferences. 

7.  Long-Term  Care  Data  Base 

AoA  Is  an  active  participant  In  a  Departmental  effort  to  develop  a  compre- 
^henslve  data  base  fur  future  long  term 'care  policy  decisionmaking.  Two  key 
jmjects  were  begun  In  fiscal  year  1980  as  part  of  a  Departmental  statistical 
,     planTor  nationally  representative  long  term  care  data.  One  contract  award  was 
"  for  the  analysis  and  a.ssessment  of  existing  data  on  various  Important  aspects  of 
long  term  care.  The  » second  contract  award  was  for  the  development  of 
methodology  t(f conduct  two  future  natjonal  surveys,  a  survey  of  Impaired  in- 
dlvi(Juals  in  hoiiseholds  and  a  survey  of  Individuals  in  Institutions.  These  proj 
^ects  are  funded  by  HCFA." . 

D.  IMPROVING  CAPACITY  Til  ROUGH  APPLICATIO^IjpF  KNOWLEDGE 

"The  development  t;f  health  and»socdal  services  for  older  people  parallels  the 
Ihcrease  in  the  ulder  population.  The  ability  of  families,  community  agencies,  and 
State  and  area  agencies  t(4||^are  for  older  jicrsons  Is  affected  by  the  degree  of  s^ill 


/ 


I*  AoA^ devoted  the  foiloifvlnjc  dhcretionftry  reHotirccB  to  the  purpOKed  related  to  long 
term  care  deHcrlh^d  above.  I^ing  term  ca^  prerontolojfy  renters,  $4,02.1.000,  eerlatrlc  fel 
lowshlps.  $5H.'5.000 ,  fhannelinjr  tIertionHtratlonH.  S8,.'5,'iO.OOO ,  State  fiysteni  developmen 


11,709.000.  State  and  rontinunlty  model  bulIdlnK,  $2.r>72,000,  policy  formulation 
Information  exchange.  $338,000 

A  detailfti  iiatlng  of  the  project^)  under  this  category  can  be  found  in  appendix  X. 
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and  competence  of  personnel.  It  is  also  affected  by  the  nse  of  new  technologies 
and  practice  techniques  A  primary  objective  of  AoA  Is  to  Improve  the  knowledge 
•  ^  ap«  skllte  of  policymakers,  adminlstratore,  and  service  providers  and  to  provide 

T?l?..7  r.  >°^P^^^?d  techniques  for  developing  and  managing  services. 

utilization  Involves  the  development  of  knowledge  through  research,  aggre- 
gating and  organizing  Information  for  systematic  distribution  and  dissemination, 
preparing  users  through  training,  technical  assistance  and  appll^  demonstra- 
t  ons  to  use  knowledge,  and  ultimately  Incorporating  knowledge  In  policy  articula- 
tion, program  Implei^ienfatlon.  and  practice.  *~    ^  am^um 

1.  Career  Preparation 

fK ^^7^  gerontology  career  preparation  program  Is  designed  to  support 
floM  Jif  ain.^'.  ^'f^°**  "^^P.  employed  or  preparing  for  employment  In  the 
fleld  of  aging.  AoA  Is  committed  to  building  the  capacity  of  Institutions  of  higher 

pSI''^.  i.fn'^^^^^  "^^^^"^  *°  «°^r'^  ^et^aln  other  persons 

already  working  with  older  people."  ^ 

Priorities  In  1980  were:  (1)  Policy  formulation,  planning,  and  management; 
,1  ^Ai^^  management  or  services  management;  (3)  administration  of  services 
ncluding  health  mental  health,  legal  services,  employment  guidance  and-counsel- 
Ing.  services  delivered  In  congregate  housing  and  community  focal  points,  home 
-fL^i^-^^^"*^'  protective  services,  or  transportation ;  ^nd  (4)  administration  of 
services  to  special  populations  such  as  minority  groups,  the  rural  elderlv  the 
Inner  cities  elderly,  or  the  developmentally  disaSfeTN.  eiaeriy,  tne 

-AOA  funds  universitywide  projects,  graduate  and  p^essional  school  projects, 
2-  and  4-year  undergraduate  pro/ects,  and  consortia  projects.  In  1980,  80  Inst  I  tu- 
or^A^ril  fcifr^^^^^  f^'^'  preparation  program.  A  study  conducted 

for'  AoA  by  Ketron.  Inc.,  Indicated  that  courses  are  being  offered  In  over  200 
f^^i^^?^*^""^  ^^^^^^  disciplines.  Over  14.000  students  were 

^^Tn?^  in  courses  on  aging.  Over  3.100  students  received  degrees  with  a  con-' 
nn^v^^s^  V^""^.  ^'^^  completed  full  degree  programs  In  aging. 

L  h^?^  students  received  financial  assistance.  Almost  95  percent  of  ^o^ 
S«Hn°rf      ?'  ^^^^^i'^'?  degrees  In  aging  were  employed  wUh In  l  year ^ 
graduation,  sixty  percent^  of  those  concentrating  In  aging  and  82  percent  of  the 
degree  holders  were  working  In  aging-related  Jobs.  More  tharTlol 
tions  received  support  In  1980.  1^^^'""*^'*^^  inucicu 

2.  Enhancinff  Careers  in  Aging  for  Minorities  ^ 

nrZ«^°^*°?^J^  research  associate  program  was  initiated  in  response  to  the  1978 
mTnoHfv'?n%u  M  '  ^^^'5  Americans  Act.  In  addition  to  increa^ng  mipport  for 
m  nority  institutions  nnder  the  career  preparation  program.  AoA  Implemented 
SgTeL'^rT  participation  of  minority%cholai^  InXfi^W^ 

Five  projecfe  were  fnnded  with  iristltntions  or  organizations  with  sufficient 
program  resoiSces  to  effectively  recruit  qualified  minoritrsoclal  ^  ent^^^^^^^^^ 
neeS^lf^a^ZT^H  ^P^'^^*^'^      knowledge  cheeri  ng  tSe 

n^r?  /nH^H  minority  elderly^AsIan/PacIfic  Americans,  blacksfais- 

le^B  Amerlcans^and  the  Improvement  of  services  to  meet  snch 

^^velopment  of  Continuing  Education  Material  dnd  Technical  ABsiBtance  ^' 

contlnning  education  and  training  program  stl^ateiricallv  focnses 
S^fScI?^^^^^  ^.^^^'^^'^  systems'ln'aa  effort  to  a^^  ' 
J^^L*^  cnrricula  and  approaches  to  delivery  of  education  and  training  for 
personnel  working  with  older  people.  Continuing  education  and  twhn'cal  aLst- 
^^ir^"""?'  1^^^  ^''?  ^'^'^"elated  objectives.  Slmultaneousfy,  pl^^Sdeve  fp 
Klr^cational'f^^^^  continuing  education  programs  of 

Vn  fii  InsUtntlons  and  provide  direct  training  of  personnel  workine 

In  the  aging  network.  Contracts  or  grants  are  awarded  com^tUlvelv  for  t^^^^ 
Of  tralnln^and  technical  aslZ^mate^^^^ 

Once  developed,  tested,  and  adopted  for  use  by  AoA.  packaees  are  distHhufAH 
to  educational  institutions,  regional  offices  and  State  agLclef  D^ 

Te'^rlginaUn^^^^^^^  ^f^'  AoA^awa^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tne  originating  grantee  to  train  regional  office  and  State  agency  personnejjn  the 


uHoof  the  package  or  It  h?  turned  over  to  the  regional  education  and  training  pro- 
gram (described  beluw)  tu  conduct  multiple  State  and  area  agency  training 

workshops.  .    .  <•    .  . 

The  primary  targets  uf  cuntiriuing  edm  ation  and  tethiucal  assistance  ellc^rts  are 
indh*idualseiiipiojed  in  prt^ram^  administered  under  the  act  Tlie  dual  approach 
also  irtstltuUmiahzi»«  the  use  ftf  educational  curricula  in  ongoing  continuing  edu- 
cation prograins,  thereby  reaching  other  professionals  and  practitioners 

III  im),  AoA  supiM>rtetl  22  continuing  education  and  tei  hnical  assistance  grants 
and  contracts.  Trojocts  span  th^  ser\ices  sj stems  of  Stale  and  Area  agencies 
NA^iV-'^  dcMgiied  model  mU>rnui\iujr  >jstem  de\elopnient  guides  and  is 
now  extending  technical  a.ssistance  to  State  and  area  agenc>  personnel  Miami- 
bade  (Nmunonitj  Col  lege  is  de\eIopnig  curricula  on  ser\ing  minorities  A  te<'h- 
nical  assislhnce  coirtract  has  be<*n  awardwl  to  inipro\e  tlscal  management  activi- 
ties for  State  and  area  agencies  Assistance  is  being  pro\ided  to  sT)  Indian  tribes 
receiving  hupport  under  title  \1  Other  projints  are  in  the  areas  of  long-term 
care  systeuis.  In-lioine  sef\ices,  hcnior  center.s.  Iioiislng.  health  pronu>tiou,  and 
counseling  ,  *  ^ 

J.  Marshaling  RtHourtesJo  Support  Opjifational  ProoremH^rhc  Regional  FaIu- 
'  '  cation  and  Training  PrograiQ  \ 

Tlfb  prin^ary  goal  of  the  regioiial  edui ation  and  training  program  is  to  foster, 
on -ff^-egional  basis,  a  more  lu)iistic.  coordiuateil  approach  ta  education  and  train- 
'ing  by  promoting  greater  understamliug  and  linkages  among  higiier  education 
inHtitntiouM.  State  and  Area  agencies  on  aging,  and  ser\ice  providers  1  ursuing 
such  an  approach  will  Yesnlt.  o\er  time.ln  mo^e  strategic  uses  of  liiAited  educa- 
tion nn4  training  resources,  both  those  a\ailable  under  tlie  Older  Americans  At*t 
and  those  from  other  sburces.  I'nder  this  progra^n  regional  offices: 
•  — (N>nvene  regular  regional  conference's  to  hring  together  representatives  from 
higher  •education,  institutions.  State  and  area  agencies  and  service  providers 
to  di.scuHS  common  etlucation  and  training  prot)lems  and  opportunities, 
-reconvene  regional  resean  h  utihzatiou  and,dissemination  conferences  jiround 
»  •  /subject  mutter  areas  of  common  interest  to  academics  and  practitioners 
usinrf  resultx  of  ongoing.research  and  denionstratioit  projects. 
— Promote  and  assist  \\ith  tlie  i>ooling  of  education  and  training  resources  to 

meet  common  interstate  needs.  ,  *: 

^Prepare,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agencies  on  aging,  regional  edncat  on 
and  training  iie^s  assessments  *of  current  i)er»onnel  In  tHe  field,  starting 
with  State  and  area, agency  staff  and  local  service  providers,  4  - 
—Prepare  inventories  of  all  education  and  training  resburcea  available  in  tne 
region  and  develop  strategies  for  better  utilizing  these  .resources.  -  ~ 
-Examine  the  need  for  and,  as  appropriate,  develop  employment  or  placement 
serv4ces  programs  for  gerontology  students  and  graduate^s  and  practitioner 
i)ersonnel  seeking;  jobs  in  the  region,  ~"       "  - 

—Act  as. a  regional  clearinghouse  for  gathering  and  difjsemlnating  educa- 
tional, training,  and  technical  assistance  materials :  and 
—Assist  in  the  planning  for-nAticmal,  bireeional,  and  regional  training,  tech- 
nical assimance,  and  continuing  educationVfforts.  ' 
To  help'imi>lement  thi,s  new  program,  ctmtractual  assistance  has  been  maOe 
avaHal)le  to  each  regional  otfice.  The  purpose  of  these  10  procurements  is  to  as- 
sist in  institutionalizing  the  regional  education  and  training  program  over  a 
'multiyear  developmental  period. 

5.  Improving  SkilU  of  State,  Area  and  Service  Personnel 
State  agencW  were  awarded  support  in  1980  for  the  following  training 
activities*  -  j 

--In-service  training  to  upgrade  the  job  knowledge  and  skills  of  State  and 

area  agency  on  aging  staffs  and  service  provider  prtprsonnel. 
-Staff  development  programs  to  improve  performance  and  career  opportonl- 

--Pm^nning,  resource  development,  and  adm'jnistratlve  undertakings  designed 
to  promote  consortia  building.  *  ^ 
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)  promote  consortia  building. 
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tf.  DUiemination  and  Utilization 

gerontology  are  Issue* S /ear  tL  rSv  H^^^  '"'^  ('..bli^-atlons  on 

1romUioseworKlnK.wtl„'a^Kr„ut;,.jer«o  1^^^^^  demand  for  Information 

for  bib  .ographic  litenm.,%  contro  a „<'     "eU  nrr^^^^^  mechanism 
tallied  In  tlie  literature  Is  e«sd>nt  al  if  the  leM  „f^^^   ^     '"^  '"formation  con-. 
For  example.  AoA^Jias  dov^ mli     .i         ^  °^  '°  continue  to  mature 

at  both  the  brorfd  b;'^^Se  S-^^^^^  ■  r'''^^"''""  "^'^teg/a In.ed 

fund^  by  AoA-s  dl  "cretiLmry  Sgfams  "''^"'^^reports 

7.  SaUom  CUarin^House  a,ui  .erucc  ^-...c., /o.  ^,*„,  ,n,olLuon  (SCm 

•an'a^c^^eVtir'Z!  a  '«  <le«J6ned  to  be 

available  for  use  and  encSHse  sovPr.?i  """^      "-h"'  fs 

slve  marketing  strategy  ^re  mr>  nf\hr!  »  "^"Jr''  ""•clmnfsms  and  an  aggres- 
llghted  by  a  monthly  abstracTlurn«l   ^'T"^  ^l*"""  «^^«'enes.s  will  be  high- 

sSon  nroXnT'Thi^'^  a.,  advisory  b^'riTo'^eview  ^  Z 

ffr.T!     .  f  Thc^resour?^^  center  aiso  provides  access  i\>  a  ml  of  institu- 

i  Se?  fc  o^^„"^?,'''*"'^.^^^""*=^^  The  advisorrboi^d  Vm  co^ 

n?^  innovativeiiess  of  programs,  best  practice,  and  representa- 

tion of  ai  pro^ani  areas  during  tiie  selection  prooess.    '  rcpr«,ciiia 

flh«rtn''/fl^r"*  ^^'^         gerontology  resource  center  has  acquired  and 

abstracted  apprdxlmately  4,000  new  documents  al^I  Journal  articles  comDleted 
>        «P^'»«»  bibiiographies.  and  six  teciinfcai  publications.  ThrB^iioTaS^  ^ 
to  th«  nXo?r  y  ^^^^^^^  ""^^       ^^Po^t«  disseminated 

indiWdnairf     Ml .      "  k1  a^"^  for  their  use.  Requests  from 

individuals  for  b  bilographlc  and  information  services  are  received  at  rate  of 
^oiiPh^.T"^  The  ftCAX  information  system  has  been  exhibited,  and/or  sym- 
posia  held,  at  five  major  conferences  during  the  past  18  months. 

During  fiscal  year  1980,  staff  ot^  the  clearinghouse  aiso  responded  to  over  3.500 

TI  .  ^hloh.  re<iuire<i  individual  written  replied,  distributed  over  700.000 
puDiirations  l)ase<i  on  rwiuests  of  single  and  multiple  copies,  responded  t<>  18,000 
teiepnone  ref^uests  fpr  information,  and  provided  services  to  2,000  visjtors.  \ 
National  Data  Archive  *  ' 

AoA  and  the  National  Institute  on  ^\ging  are  supporting  a  national  data  archive 
at  the  iTniversity  of  Michigan  through  the, Institute  o^GerontoIogy  and  the  In- 
stitute for  So<4ai  Research.  The  archive  collects,  codifies  and  stores  original  dKa  » 
base  information  in  a  diverse  array  of  areas.  Tiie  archive  project  provides  ready 
access,  training  find  technical  asJjratance  in  using  the  data  for  secondary  analysis 
to  over  270  academic  institutions  as  well  as  aging  network  per^nnei. 
Ocro^toloffical  Reaearch  Institute  , 

AoA  has  funded  the  Gerontological  Research  Institute  to  develop  an  agency 
utiJization  strategy  The  ORI  has  studied  past  utilization  of  ^A  proJeWs  to  pro- 
vide insights  for  future  strategy  building.  At  the  request  of  AoA,  the  GRI  wlii 
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prepare  for  general  4isseminatipn  research  synthesis  reports  aggregating  findings 
of  several  research  products  In  defined  areas.i^ 
• » 

-*  E.  "0EANT8  FOB  INDIA27  TRIBES'* — TITLE  VI  OF  THE  OLDER  AMERICAN8  ACT 

Xt  the  end  of  fiscal  j^ar  19B0.  AoA .awarded  title  VI  grants  totaling  ^67million 
to  85  Indian  tribal  organizatons.  These  avvards  we^e  the  first  to  be  issued  under 
the  authority  of  title  VI.  ^There  was  no  funding  for  title  VI  in,  fiscal  year  1979.) 
^         The  grants  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  title  VI  regulations  issued* July 
18.  1980." 

The  purpose  of  the  nev^  program  for  tribal  organizations  is  to  prpmote  the  de- 
livery of  needed  social  andtiutritiyn  ser>ices  to  Indians  age^l  60  and  6ver.  WTiile 
funds  for  se'rvices  fur  uldet  Indians  have  always  been  a\ailable  through  State 
and  area  agencies ^under  "the  Older  Americans  Ac\  the  new  title  allows  Indian 
■o/gani^atlens  to  apply  for  direct  Federal  funding.  This  method  of  funding  is 
■<ton«istent  with  the  policy  of  self-determination  for  Jndian  tribes.  Tribal. organi- 
zations n^ay  receive  funds  through  State  and  area  agencies  under  title  lH  di 
rectly  from  AoA  under  title  V,I,  as  long  as  each  funding  scflirce  is  used  to  serve 
different  individuals.  In  addition  to  social  .services,  such  as  legal  sprVices,  nutri- 
tion and  information  and  Ireferral,  title  VI  funds  may  be  use^  for  a9quiring, 
>  alterlng.oc  renovatijijrinulflpurpose  senior  centers»for  Indians.  '  " 

Although  t^e  minimum  age  for  Indians"  participating  in  title ^VX^progf^mB  is 
set  at  60  years,  gpouses  of  any  age  may  parti^ jpat(»^  in  nutrition  services. , 
.*  Appikrations  for  grant  awards  w",e re /accepted  from  those  tribal  organizations 

that  established  their  eligibilit*y  thrc^gh  a  preappllcati6n  process.  ^ 

t  ^         '  p '  *^  «  ' 

*     ,  ^  ^       '  '      '  F.  -EVALUATION 

•  During  fiscal  year  19^,  Aa^^^ad  no  evaluation  "studies  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion, llowever,  the  follQwing  is  a  brief  report  onHhe  progre^^  of  current 
-evalnatioh  activities:  *  > 

— JjOngitudinal  evaluation  of  the  national  nutriiio^  program  for  the  elderly: 
'   " '     Worlc  on  a  new  sample  design  for  the  collection  of  wave  II  data  for  this  . 
study  has  beeji  complet^id.  Th^  package  c6nlaicing  the  new  sample  design 
4  and  revi^^  data  collection  fnstruments  is  ready  for  submission  to  the  Office^ 
^       of  Management  and  Budg^.  *        .      •    '  - 

— Analyses  of  food^aervice  delivery  Sp8tein9^8ed  in  providin^i  nutrition  iervicea  ^ 
to  the  elderly.  The  contractors  respdnsible  for  this-*tud^  has  r.ecenuy  com; 
pleted  a  telephone  sui*v«y  0^1.155  nutrition  projects  and  lias  .exhaustivelj  * 
analyzed  the^ta  through  an  fnterini  report.  Dataf  c<)llectlon  for  the  full- 
time  leftgth  study  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  fhe  entt  of  March  1981 
w^ich  will  b*e  followed  by  a  final  report  coiitaininff  data  &naly-sls  "aroiuid 
,  *Jii\g  19$1.  .      -  tt  , 

.  — Evaluation  of  differenefa  in  needs  and  $€rv\cje  proSrams  hettceen  the  rural 
*.     and  urban  eldrrly.  Aoa  isoih*|lre  proc^,  of  pi'eparing  an  interim  reporrt 
based  on  secondary  data'  sources  relating  to.  this  study  mant^ted  by  the 
Congress.  \&X  expects  to  transmit  this  report  to  the  Congress  during*  the 
early  part  of  1981.         '      '  .  - 

— The  evaluation  of  advocacy  prbgrUfni  funded  under^  title  J II  of  the  Older 
Americans  Aqt.  This^i;tudy.  mandated  by  the  Congress,  i.s  nearing  the  stnge 
of  completion.  AoA  j^Ians  to  hrajjsmit  the  report  on  legal  services*  .to**jthe 
Congress  during  the  early  patt  of  1981.  A  more  comprehensive,  technical 
• .        report  will  become  available  in  Mdrch  1981.  * ' 


**  AoA  devoted  the  foHowinK  dl«cretionnry  resource?Kt<j-*fi^^urpORe«  described  above 
related  to  improving  capacity.  Care«r  preparation,  ^7.900,000    enhancint;  careers  for 
mtoor^tles,  |297.iH>0.  development  of  continuinK  education  materi^lH  and  technical  auist 
ttttc>.  $2..'{51.j?00  ..roarshivling  resoorceti.  Sl.635.000,  Improving  skills  of  personn^,  $1,938>  , 
OOO ;  dUspmlnAtlon  an4  bttjl|ation.  $64.3.000«. 

A  detaifed  listing  of  profects  under  thU  catefrory  can  be  found  In  api^ndlx  XI. 
»*  A  t»»don-by  region  summary  of  title  VI  ;rrantH  may  be  found  In  appendix  XII  A  more 
detailed  Bstlnf;  of  granteea  may  be  found^ln  appendix  I  a.  • 


.'  foi 


,     APPEJTOIX  I 
FY  1980  BUDGET 
ADMINISTRATION  OH  AGING 


•  ^State  and  ,  , 

^  '       Area  Agency  f  22,  500i'000  * 

Social, Services  &  *246.  970,000 

Senior  Centers  1/    •  * 

♦  Mucrlc'lon  Ser/ices  1/ 

i    *  ■>  *         -  * 

Congregace  NucTldon  * 
^      ^  '         Services   270,000  000 

*  Hose  DeXlverecl  ' 

^^ucrltlon  Services.  50,000,000 

•j  "      *'  l    *     Su6L>cal   320,000  OOa 

-Cranes  Co  Indian  6,000,000 
'  JTrlbes.  ^ 

Training  Research 
4  Discretionary  Pro- 
^  *  jeccs  and  Prograas 

Training    17.000,000 

♦    o   '       .  Research   8,500,000 

^  *  Discretionary 

Projects  i 

Pi^raas'.   25,000,00'0 

Multldisclpll-  -  . 

nary  Centers  .'.  3.800,000*^" 

t  Subtotal,  .i,*^....  54,300,000 

Federal  Council .on  s 
Aging   450,000 


National  Clearlr^- 

house  on  Aging   2.000.000 

-     TOTAL'.  652,220,000 
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COMMISSfONER  I* 


'APPENDIX  IV 


AoA  REGIONAL  OPPICB  LISTIWS 


1  Frank  OlHvUrrt 
John  F    Kennedv  Federal  «ldg  ,  Roob  2007 
Boston.  'UsMcSuiet ;»  02203 
rrs  223  -  1330 
9:30  -  5  00 

RI/VT,^^*:v.  Maine.  Maes.,  nh  * 

01  ■ 

SegloHiil  Frograa  Director,  AoA. 
Dep«r:{::«nt  of  Health  and  "unan  Services 

2  Judith  Rac'olll 
26  Federal  *UzJ  "oot*  414^ 
Sroedwav  tni  Worth  Streets 
•Jev  York.  W  .  10007 
ns  264  -  4592 
3:30  -  5:00 

HJ,  SY,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Island* 
02 

Regional  Prot^aa  Director,  AoA 
Departnenx  of  Me  a  1th  and  Ruaan  Ser\ilcts 

3  Paul  ».  Ertel,  Jr. 
P.O.  iox  13716  (3535  H*rV*t  Street) 
Philadelphia,  PA  19tOl 
PTS  596  -  6392 
3:45  -  5:15 

DC,  MD.  VA,  D«l.  PA,  W.Va. 
03, 

Regional  Progran  'director,  A6A 
Qtpartaent  of  Health  end  Huaan  Services 

4  Frank  Nicholson 
101  Marietta  Tover5,  Su^te  901 

,  Atlanta.  deorgU  33323 
'FTS  242  -  2972 
9:00  -  4:30 

Ala..  Fl*...Mlss..  S.C..  Tenn.  .  I.C,  KY,  CA 
04 

Rational  Pro^rxa'^lreczar.,  AoV 
Department  of  Health  and  Huaa»  Services 


I 

«th  floor 


5  Marian  Miller 
300  south  Wacktr  Drive  — 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
ns    353  -  31*41 

8.15  -  4:15 

111.,  Ind.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Ohio,  Vise. 
05 

Regional  Progran  Director,  AoA" 
D«partB*T!V^f  HealtS  end  Huoan  Services 

6  John  111 a2 

1290  Main  TcVcr  Building,  Roco  2060 
nallas,  'exaA  75201 
rrs    720  -  29V 
3:00  -  4:30 

Ark.*  LA,  Ok>4.,»S>l,  Texas 
06 

Regional  Xrogran  director,  AoA 
Departae^t  of  Health  and  Huaan  Services 

'Ann  Renned'v,  \etlng 
6>(T  East  I2th  Street 
"Kansas  Cltv,  Mlss<^irl  64106 

7S^  -  2955 
3:00  j-  4-30 

lowai  i^ansas,  Missouri,  Hebras<a* 

07  *\ 
Reglijnal  Progran  director,  AoA 
Oepanf^ent  of  Health  and  Huiaan  Services 

^    Splint  Hes» 
Federal  Office  Building,  ^ca  7430 
I9th  and  Stout  Streets 
Denver,  Colorado  30202 
rs  327  -  2951 
7:15  -  5:00 

Colo.,  Mont.,  'Jtsh,  ^>fo.,^,  SD  ' 

08  * 
Regional  Progfaa  Director,  AoA 
Departnent  of  Health  and  HuTsan  Service* 


9  Jack  McCartJty 
50  United  "tatfons  ?Ura,  Soon  443  • 
San  Franplsco,  California  94102 
PTS  556  -  6003 
3:0(f-  4:30 

Cel.,  'lev.,  Arlr.,  Hawaii,  Cttan,  TTP,  Horihern  ^'arlana*,  Sanoa 

09 

R*«lonal^  Progran  Director,  AoA 
Departnent  of  Health  end  Hunan  Services 


10  ChUato  "Chair"  Kaveborl 
Arcade  Ptaza  Sldft  »1321  2nd  Avr. 
Mall  StOf>  309 
Seattle,^  WisKlngton  9810i 
rrs  399  -  5341 
3:00  -  4:30^ 

A^**ka,  Idaho,  Oregon,' Washington 

to 

Regional  Progran  Director,  Ao/l 
Department  of  Health  and  Ruaan  Services 
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^  APPENDIX  V 

DIRKCTORY  OF  STATE  AGENCIES  DESIGNATED  TO  ADMINISTER  TITLE 
n;  OF  THE  jOLDER  AMERIfAHS  ACT  OF  1065.  AS  AMENDED 

C<«l«tlOQ  on  Aiing,  '              Ch^lra»a                  Mr.  J....  T,  Todd 

Extcutlrt  Hrk  ^ 

BUg.,  "VT  Sulta  #63  ' 

HraesoMry.  aU.    36130  (205)  «32-«640 


0«parta«ttt  of  .H««Ttfa  & 

SocIaI  Sarrlcat 
fouch  9»  OIC*  ^ 
JtSMU,  AlMk4  99811 


Cocmliiloo^  Dr,  B«1«q  B«lrn« 


Offlca  00  Aglns 
OapartaMst  of  Baaltfa  & 
^  SocUl  Scrrlcaa 
Fouch  B,  OXC 
Jua««u,  Aluka  99811 


OapArcatat  of  eeoDonlc 
^  Sacurlty  > 

171)  V«tt  Jaffarioo  " 
nuM^,  ArUoiiA  83(^7 

AclB«  ASil  Adule  Adaaalteratloo 
1400  tf.  VMhlnftOQ  straat 
P.  0.  Box  #6123  ^ 
Kio«ilx,  kzizoQA  $3007 


Coordlaator  H.  D.  PloCslek 

(907)  465-4903/0^/05/OC 


DiracCor 


Adftlalatrator 


Mr.  Bill  J«fitaton^Jr. 
(602)  271-3678 

Mr.  HlcfaMl  SUetarj 
(602)  271-44A6  _ 


0«pt3Mnt  of  BuMn  S^^caa 


^  X^tloaal  Old  11;,^ 
UttU  Bock.  ArfcJttuu 


72201 


Dlractor 


Offlc*  on  A«lns  «ad  Adale  sirrlcaa 

D«pt.  of  HoMzi  SarvlcM 

U28  Doiutthay  BUg..    #1031 S  * 

Jth  «ad  KUa  S^aat  « 

Mttla  ■•■li,,^riun<*<  722Q| 

•  *  i 

thrall*  AttncT        #  » 

♦rocy        r  St*ta  Agency  on  Aging 


Dlraccor 


ttr.  David  D«7 

K«.  B«tt7  King 

(501)  371-2441 


73-1161  0-81-8 
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W6        StrMt.  Km.  917 
S«eraMato.  C«lif.  95811 


Otpc.  of  AslBS 
iMlttUb  Itolfart  Astncy 
918  "J^  StrMC  ■ 
S«crMito,  C«lif.  9S8U 


Mr.  Karlo  Obl«do 

Mrs.  J«a«e  J.  Uv7 
(916)  322-5290 


D«p«rta«nt  of  SocIaI  Strrlett 
1575  StMXMn  SCTMt  s 
D«yr»  ColoTt4o  80203 

# 

DlYltioa  of  Strne«s  for 

tfa«  A8lQ8 
Otpartaftnt  of  So«l«l  Strrtcu 
1575  Sb«rM  StrMt 
D«sir«r»  Colorado  80203 


Ex«c.  Dlrtctor         Kr.  Artsaado  R.  Ae«nclu 

Dinctor  Mrs.  Dorothy  0.  And«rs 

V  (303)  839*Z651/2586 


0«p«rtasat  <m  A<lac 

JO  Vuhiaf  too  St.  t  Xa*  312 
'lATtford;  ComMctlcttC  06115 


Cowlssloaor  Mrs.  Maria  J.  Sbaaly 

(203)  fe6.3867 


Otpartaaat  of  Ba«lth  k 

8o«lal  S«ZTlcs« 
D«U»«ra  Sttta  Bosplul 
3Td  Floor  •  AiWalseratioQ  Udg. 
Kav  Caael*>  DtUmur*  19720 


bl^stoB  of  A«inf 
D«$Utaaat  of  Baalth  fr^ 
Social  Sarrleaa  *  ^ 
Dalawara  Scats  Bospit/1 
3rd  floor  •'Adatnlstratioo'Bldg. 
Itov  CMtU.  DaUwBXS  19720 


r 


Actla<  Sacrttazy      Mr.  John  L.  Sullivaa 
(302)  421*6791  . 


Dirtccor 


V 


Ks.  Elaaaor  L.  Cain 

(302)  421-6791 
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0££lc«  of  Aitni'^"**'^**** 

Offle«  of  cht  Hftyor 

1012. Wth  St.,  M.  W.,  Suit.  #1106 

tfMhlostoa,  D.  C.  2000s 


Cue.  DlrtetoT 


Mr.  D.  RlchArd  Artls 
(202)  724-5623 


D^t.  of  BMlth  & 

Xth«blliutloa  Services 
U23  wlomod  Blvd. 
T«lUiu««««»  riorld*  32J01 

# 

Atlas  &  Adult  S«rvlc«s 
D*pt.  of  BMlth  & 

Mubllltttlon  S«rvlcts 
U23  wiaewDod  Blvd. 
TallaiuatM.  Florida  32301 


S«er«tAr]r 


Prosraa  Staff 
Dlractor 


Mr.  CczMtt  S.  Rob«rts 
(904)  48S-2650 

Mr.  Jta*s  .P.  Ooyls 

(904)  488-2650 


I>«l?t.  o£  Buaia  R«sourc4^s 
61S.FDnc«  dt  Uoo  Avinuc,  ».  E. 
AtlaaU,  C«or|U  30308 


CooBltiloner 


^  Dr.  V.  OougLu  Sl^lton 
(404)  565-5680 


Offiei  of  Alias 

P«pt.  of  BuB*a  R«courc«s 

61S  RoQCt  d«'Uon  AvtsxM,  H.  S. 

AtUntA,  G«orsU  30308 


Mr.  Troy  A.  Blcdioc 
(404)  894-5333 


Dept.  of  Public  BMlth  & 

SocUl  Strvlets 
G0V«TQMSt  of  OiMat 

0.  Box  28 16 
At<n4,  Guam  969  10 


Offlct  of  AflBS  m 
Social  Sarvlci  of  Public 

Hatltb 
Govcnatnt  of  Cu«a 
f.  0.  Box  2816 
Afttiu,  Gu«a  96910 


Dlc^ctor, 


Director 


Ms.  ArUM  Ssntoi 

(9-0,  Mk  for  OAklsnd 
"OvtrsAM  Op«r«tor 

(746)  4138/2191/4438 


Mr.  Jotquln  Caaacho 
^49-9901  x-324 


ERLC 


380 


Ex«cueiv»  Of  flc«  on  Aflis 
,  Office  of  tht  Govtrnpr 
*8t«t«  of  H»f«ll  \ 
Rm.  307  > 

96«13 


1149  B«Cb«l  SC. » 


DtrieCor 


Mr.  Hu«icbl  Tuaka 
Mr.  lUnXi  Coco 
(808)  548-2593 


Idaho  Off let  on  l<lcs 
Boltt,  XdAho  83720 


Ms.  tomm  Zo%mui 

(^08)964-3833 
nS;  8-554-3833 


nxinots 


D«p«rta«ne  on  Atlns 
421  U4t  Capitol  Av«. 
Sprlntflttld.  Illlooli 


62706 


K<.  Ptg  Blutr 

(217)  783-3341 


CoMtMloQ  on  Aslns 

and  Agad 
(^apbtc  Arts  Bldg* 
213  Xortb  Stnaca  Avt. 
ladUafpolls,  Indiana  46202 


Chalxnap 
Efac.  DlracCor 


Mr.  Sidnay  Lavin 

Mr.  Kanrlcft^B*  Endwr^  ' 


CoMiitlon  on  A^lns  ^ 
415  Vaae  10th  Straat 
Jcwatt  Bld(. 
Daa  Holoas,  lova  50319 


Chairman 
Exac.  Dlractor 


Colltan  V.  Shav 

Mr.'  Cltnn  R.  Bovlaa 

(313)  281-3187 


D«p<rtewtit  of  Atlas 
610  Qttt.  10th  St. 
Topaka,  IUiuaj  66612 


Saeretary 


Mrs.  Barbara  J.  Sabol  , 

(9U)  296-4986 


9  #  v« 


•ERiC 
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C«plUl  AoMX,  Xm.  ^1 
Pr«iikfort,  batuc)c7  40601 


SaenUrj 


Kr.  UalU  C.  D«v«oa 


C«at«r  for  Aflns  S«rvlc«« 
Bur««o  of  SocUl  $«rvic*s 

..^TSJUic  Halo  Scr««c  *  '  « 

Fr*nlCf0r«-JCiacuclcy  40601 


Dlraetor 


Mrt.  Fcnnli  Dqrfay 

(502  564-6930 


4 


Coranora  Offlca 

P.  0.  Bo»^4A2l5,  Capitol  Station 

B«too  ftmitc,  Loulalttu  70804 


Sacratarj 


William  A,  Charry.  M.D 


Offlct  of  Kldar  Affairs 

P.  0.  Box  44282,  Capital  Station  , 

Bacoa  loose,  Loulalana  70804 


Exac.  cTlractor  'aa     jjr.  J0£»  L.  5^0^11 
0      ^  -^(rtS)  a-689-2747 


HAIWg 


DapartMnt  of  Buoun  Sarrlcaa 

Stata  Bouac 

Aotuau,  Kaina  04333 


Ccaniaalooar 


Hr.  David  E.  Solth 


Buraau  of  Halna's  Sldtrly 
Dapt.  of  HuMfi  Saprlcis 
S^ata  Bonaa^  ^ 
AU^uaU,  Kalna  04333 


Ma.  PatrloU  Rllay 
(207)  289*2361 


Offlca  oo  Af  Ins 
Stata  Offlca  Blds.«K^ 
301  Wait  Praaton  St. 
Baltiaora,  Karrland  21201 


Dlractor 
Daputy  Dlractor 


.      Ktttha«  Tayha»fie,  SC.D. 
bOl)  ?8^,5^/^    -  . 

Mr.  Harry  P. JValkar 

(301)  383-2100  , 


ERIC 


38^ 
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DttpArtMttC  of  Eld«r  kiUlf  ^  $%cftAvy 

),10  Trtwmt  St  ft 


'  MICHIGAN 

*#  ^ 

Offlet  of  Strrtcct  Co  tfa«  Aflaf     *^  Dlrtctor 

300  U»t  Ktehlssn 

P.  0.  Bex  30026 


MIWWSSOIA 


MinnMoU  Board  oa  A|1qs  Ch«lrMa 
204  Httro  Squtr*  Bldg. 

7tb  &  Kob«rc  5tr««t  tzoc.  StcrtUry 
St.  P«ul»  HlxmoaotA   55101  ^ 


KIS3ISSIP?!  ♦ 
*# 

Couocll  on  A«laf  Ex«c.  Dlrtetor 

P.  0.  Box  5136 

fondrtn  Stadoa 

510  G«orf«  Scrtct 

JuluoQ,  KitfU»lppl  39216 


«r  • 

Dmp^ttmnt  of  Social  SBrrlctt  Director 
Broadimy  Stau  Offlet  Bldt* 
.   P.  0.  Box  570 

'   Jttfftrfoa  CI (7,  Hittourl  65101 


^Of^let  of  A«los~  I>ir*ctor 
0«v«rtMat  of  Social  SanrlcM  ^  , 

Bro«d«»y  SUta.Offlc^Blds.  ^ 
P.  0.  Box  #570 
«  Jttfftrtoo  Clt7,  Kiai^arl'^  65101  « 


If 

Dr.  Ihooaa  H.D.  Kahontx 
(617)  727-7750/775U7''52 

y 

Mr.  Ptttr  Kok 

(517)  373-8230 

Mr.  C7  C«rp«Qttr 

Kr.  G«r«ld  A.  Blo«doir 

(612)  296-2544 

Kr.  KoTWQ  Harris 
;<6Q1)  354-6^90 


Kr.  JaMi  S.  VaUh  ^ 

Mr.  DcTid  B.  Mooaoa 
(314)  759*3082 
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r  ♦ 
♦  * 

P«p«rca«nc  of  SocUl  & 
t«h«blllc«tl<m  Ssrvlcts 
P.  0.  Box  1723 

R«1«S«.  HEmC4TM 


Atlnf  Scrvlcts^  Bureau 
P«p«rta*nc  of  SocUl  & 

t«fa«blIlUcloQ  Strvlctt 
P.  0._^Box  421Cf 
S«l«aa»  Moacans 


Cooaltsloo  OQ  Aging  '» 
Sc«c«  Hou««  St«cloa  9Uy*^ 
Liacola>  tT«bruk«  68509 


StVAOA 


D«p«rcpMac  of  Hua«a  R«tourc«r^ 
SOS  Uic  Klat*Strt«t 

Rooa  600  « 

C«r«09  ClCy.  K«va<U  89710 


Division  for  Aging  3«rvlc«« 
D«ptrta4nc  of  Hucum  lUsouccti 
SOS  Utt  King  Stvt 
UokMd  Bidg./  Rm.  ^Od 


Olrtccor 


Chltf 


ChAlraui 
Ex«c.  Dir. 


*  Dl?«ccor 


AdalnlstTrctor 


♦#     '  .  ''^ 

Coimell  on  Aglog*'  ^  ^ 
P.       ^x  #78^  \^  ^ 

14  D«pot  Str««t  ff^t%  , 

Concord »  IC«v  B^aptblr*  03301 


Director ' 


Mr«  K«lth  L.  Colbo 


M«.  Holly  Luck 
8-587-5650 


Mr.  Ch«rl«s  Evads 

Mr.  J^s  C'  Wiley 
FTS:  ^-967-2307 
(402)  471-2307 


Mr.  Hlcheel  L.  M«ln«r 


Hr.  John  B*  McSveaa^j 

(702)  '88S-4210  ^ 


,to./r«nc\«  T.  lUl\ir 

Mrj.  Clair«  P.  ItoaHr 
(603)    2il-17Sl  ^ 


4^ 


\ 
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 < 

Mvltloa  en  l^ns  ^ 
•0«7t*  of  .Cctunimf  ty  Affairs 
P.  0.  Boxk2768         «  V 
"  363  Vm'^tACt  SCTftftt  . 


/ 


Mr.  J«atft  J.  HonMtrl 
^609>  ;S2-4833  . 


Stau  Agency  ot  A<lns 
CIUJBlflA  Hill  Bttildlag 
440  St.  KlchAtU  Dr^T«  . 
StttA  r*.  H«v  Itexicoo  87501 


duLireta 


Director 


■  \ 


Kr.  Clifford  Vhltlng 

Mr.  EmesCo  Rtaot 

(505)  827-2802  ^ 


Qfflct^for  tht  Asins* 
^^A^tacy^^BLdg.  #2 
rir&oplr*  scat*  Plkz« 
^  Albany,  H«v  York  12223 


GfaAirmn 
Director 


Robert  Popper 


Mrs.  Lou  Glaaae 

(518)  474-5731 


KtW  TORK  CITY  HELD  OFTICt  FTI 
2  World  Trexle  CtnCer  Kxb.  5036 
Hev  York,  Hew  York 


Adolnistrator 


Mr.  Earold  S^^er^ 
(212)  498-6405 


ftOBTH  CAROUHA 


Deper^aent  of  Bunsn  Reaourcea  ^ 
*  Albetaarl*  Bldg. 
fUrUlfh, .  Ifortb  C«r ollna   27603 ' 

#' 

'Divialon  of  Aging  ^ 
Departaene  of  Btaasn  Rtaotxrcea 
706  aillkborough  SC*.  Soite  #200 
Kalelgh.  Sorth  C4iroIlaa'  27603 


Secretary 


Asalatant  Secretary  ^ 


S  X 

Sarah  T.  Morrow,  H.p. 
(91%)  829-4634 
•.  <^ 

Ht.  Nathan  R.  YeltOQ 

(919)  733-3983 


/ 


r 
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^  SocUl  Sfrrie«i  Bo«rd  of  N.  0. 
}        StMU  CApltol  Bids. 

BlMucrck,  North  Dakota  58S0S 


Exac*  Diractor 


Mr.  T.N.  Taitgadahl 


A(ing  Sanrleaa  ^  • 
Social  Sanrleaa  Board  of  V. 
U^tm  Capitol  Bldg. 
Tlaaarak,  If  0.  S8S03 


Soparviaor 


Kr.  Carald  D.  Shav 

*(rrS)  8-783-AOll 
224-2577 


CoeBl«aloQ  on  A^lns 

SO  Vaat  Bro«d  Stxaat,  9th  FI. 

Coloabua,  Ohio  43216 


Chalrnaa 

Exac.  lUractor' 


Mr.  A.  Donald  Caspball 

Mr.  tiartia  A.  Janla  , 
(614)  466-5500/5501  * 


Oapartnaat  of  Inatltutloiu>^ 

Social  &  Rababllltartlra  'Sarrlcaa 
P.  0.  Boj^'#25352 

Oklafaoiitf  Cley,  OUahcaa   73125  |^ 


Dlractor 


Kr.  iloT«i\. 


Radar 


Special  Uoic  on  kfixiz 
Dapartaant  of  ;Zn4tltotloa«  ^ 
JoeUl  &  Rafaabllltatlva  Sanrleaa 
0.  Bos  25352 
OkUhoaa  Cley,.  Oklahooa  73125 


Dlractor 


Mr.'  R07  Kaan 
(405)  521-2281 


i  taiourcaa  Daparcaant 
318  Public  Sarvlca  Bldg. 
Salaa,«  Orafoa  97310 


Dlractor 


Hr.  Lao^T.'Hagatroa 

(503)  378-3035 


Off  lea  of  Eldarlr  Aff  alra 
.BoBHn  Xaabureaa  Dapartaant 
772  Co^relal  St.,  S-.  E. 
»ftl\^,  Otafon   97301  . 


AdBialltxator 


\  - 


Kr.  Kobart  S.  Zalgan,  Ph.D. 

(PTS)  530-4728 
(503)  378-4728 
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MlpArtBf^nt  of  ?ttblle  Vtlfart 
H««Ith  &  VcIfATi  Bldg. 
BArrlibort.  Ftsaa.  17J20 


.N 


Stcrtury 


Baaott 


.  ]%^^«rtMQt  of  Alias 
Xm.  307  riaaaci  Bldf . 
BArrltbozy.  P«imA.  17120 


$«cr«tAr7  >Hr.  Corb«a  Bl*ck 

'  *        (717)  783-135^ 


'PTTPtTO  RICO 


D«p«Hmat  ofj  SocUl  •5«r/ic«i 
.P.  0.  Box  1U93-  ' 
*  ScnCurct,  Puerto  Rico  00910 


^•cr«tar7  Bon.  JtnAro*CollAzorCo'^^uo 

^809)  273-9834  .  • 


6«rlct2ltnr«  CMBlisloa 
I>«pt.  of'SocUl  StrvlCM 
.P.  0.  Bo»  11398;  , 
S«ittQXCt«  Pour  to  U.CO  00910 


Extc.^lrtctor         K«.  Allclt  Rjodru  Svtxt^ 

;     (809)  722-2429  (ovtrir,<:6 
,  op«rstor) 


D«pt.  of  Eld«r  AffAiri  , 
79  VuhlsftoQ  Str««c 
ProTld«nc«,  Xbodt  Island  02dO3 


Kra.  l^siM.  R.  Tuckar, 
(401)  277-2858 


3AM0A 


TtrritorUl  Advinlfttratiop  ^ 

on  Aflsf 
.GoYsroMni  bf  Aaarlcaa  Saaos 
Paso  Paso,  AiHrlcan  Sam  96799 


Dlractor  — 


.Kr;  nil  Ha««v 

hone  9*0  (uk  for 
Oakland  ovarataa  operator 

sUm  3-2121) 


CooBdaaion  on  Af^ng  7>  Chalrro 

9X5  Hala  Straat         >        *  '  .  - ,  ^ 

ColnibU.  South  (Urollaa  -29201       .  Bxac,  Dlractcyr 


Or.  Emaat  A.  Pinnaf 

Mr.  "Harry  R.  Bryan  • 
(803)  733-2376 


X 
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*  '  •  .  ^ 

0«pt.  of  Social  S«rne«s 
Offle«  of  tha  S«cr«ear7 

XlliooU  ttx—t 

Pl«rr«,  Sooth  Dtkot«  ^7501 

Office  of  Adolt  Strriett  lad 

Dlvlaloo  of  Uuman  D«vttlope«at 
Dtpartatat  of  Social  Sarrlcat 
Uchard  F.  Knalp  Bldg. 
Plarra,  South  Otkota  57501 


TZNNSSS 


CooBlJtlOQ  on  'Af  In^  ^ 
|03  Tasoaataa  Butldoos 
5^5  Church  Strait 
Raafarilla,  Tannaaiaa  37219 


CovatBor*a  Connltcaa  on  Aclng 
Capitol  SCat^o^ 
P.  0.  Box  12786 
Aoatla,  Ttxaa'  78711 


TOPST  TmnoRT  or  thz  pacit^c 


Off  tea  of  Aflog  ' 
Cn— iiiLty  Oaralopotnt  D^vialon 
Coranwat  Af  tha  Truat  Tarrltory 
.  .of  tha  Pacific  lalaxuU 
Saipaa,  Karllaa  lalaoda  96950 


Actlnj  Sacratary    ^  Mr.  Donald  D.  Foreaan  V 
,       (605)  773-3^65  ^ 

.  ' 

AdoLlnlatrator  H».^  Sylvia  Baaa 

•  '  f  - 

(FTS)  583-5500 
5i3-6422 


AcClsg  Dlrtctor        Mra«  Eally  Wlacaui 


Coordlaator 


Adalaiatrafip^L 


(615)'  741-2056" 


,Jlrt.  Chria  Kykar    •  ^ 

,f  C512)  kll^nVJ  , 

Ha.  Laoxi  p«tarfon  , 

,   Ovaraal*  Operator 

9H)/,2l3t.,  I  • 

m  ■  • 


.■I 


ERIC 
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0«p«rt8Mtnt  of  9ocUl  ^trvlctt 
221  St«et  (Uplcol  Bldf. 
SMlt  UkM  Cit7.  Ucsh  84102 


Dlvltloa  ol^*A«ls8 

I>«pc.  of  SocUl  $«rvlct« 

150  Vmc  XoTth  Ttaplt,  3rd  71. 

Stic  Uk«  City.  Dc«h  84102 


ExAC.  Dtrtccor 


Mr«eeor 


Dr.  Tony  V.  Kicchtll 


'Mr.  f.  Uon  PoVty 

•ffTS)  '9-588-5500 
(801)  533-6422 


Ag«sc7i6f  Hu&ia  S«rvlc«« 
103  S^th  Main  SCr««c 
Vftt«tbux7,  Vtraonc  05676 


Stcrv'cary 


Sitctr  ElUAb«th  C*ndoa 
(802)  828-2471 


_  Office  00  kgini 

103  South  Main  Strttt 
«    V«t|rbar7,  Vtnrac  05676 


Ma.  Mary  Elltn  S.  Speacer 

(rrs)  a-«32-650i 


I  Office  oa  Aflns 
\ 830  East  Main  Sc. 

Soica  #950 

Rlcfanmd,  Virginia 


23219 


Ms..Vllda  FarstuoQ 

(804)  ?86-7894 


CooBlailott  oo  Aflns  « ' 

P.  0.  Box,  339 
CbSirlocca  AaMlla 

^Sc.  tho«aa.  Vlrfli  imi^i^ooaoi 


Exac.  Saeracary       Xra.  Gloria  H«  Uog 
(809)  M-5884 


.  EMC 
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D«pt.  ot  Social  &  Health  Strricai 
^  Ol7^U»  Vulitn«tOQ  f6SM  ' 


S«cr«t«r7 


Hr.  G«r«ld  J.  Tboepsoo 


Boratu  ot  Agln^  ^ 
Dtpc.  of  Social  &  Haaltk  Saxvlcas 
0B-43C  ' 
Olyvpla*  Vaablnston  98504 
\  ,        ,  ' 

WtST  VIRCHTIA 


'^l^actoT  N 


,Mr.  CharUa  R««d 

(206)  753-2502  , 
nS.  8-434-2502 


Coonlaaloa  on  Agln^,  \^ 
SUta  Capitol 

Charlaaton,  Vaat  Virginia  2530S 


Dlractor         Hr,  RaTaood  K.  Lalnbac-ti 
304-348-^17 


Dapartaaaat  of  Baalth  &  Social 

Ssrrlcaa         ^  » 
SUta  Of  flea  Bldf«,  Ba.  700 
1  Vaat  Vlltoo  St, 
Kadlaom  53703 


.V 


^DlvlalOQ  00  Af Ins  . 
*D«partawnt  of  Haalds  fil  Socia' 
Sarrlcaa  ^ 

1  Vaat  Vlltoii^^t.,  Ka.  666  ; 
KadlacQi  S3703 


*  * Of flea  on  Aging 
Dapartaant  of  Baalth  &  Social 

{ Strvlcal 
uthawa^  Bldf.  72*0  |V.  18th  ST 
Coayatma  82002 

Oapt.  4^  Pn—tntty  ^ 

Culttxral  Affalrt 
Coenotswaaldf  of  tha 
Kortharn  Mariana  Itlaada 
Civic  Canta^ » '  5aaupf 
Salp^»  Kariasu  inaa4r  969S0 


Saeratary,  >lr'.  Donald  £•  Ptrcy 


Adalnlatrator  At.  Gonna  McDovall 


Kanagar* 


Adalxklatrator 


(608  )  266-2536 


Hr.    J.  Atkloa 

<3p7)  777-7561  (7986) 
rrS:  8-328-9561 


Hr.  Edvard  M.  Cabfar& 


390  ■ 
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APPENDIX  VI 
FY  19~30.  ALLOTMENTS  FOR 
STATE  PUN  ADMINISTRATION 


Tncji  5?  State* 


*  : 

:oc.  ;jco 


s::, 500, 000 


0. Cits': 

I  . '  i,'  1 0 
.  9.2^912 
0.9/\35 

o.2:oic 

5.74703 
•I.9C95I 
0. 25376 
0.37! 20 

5.n:?io  ^ 

2.3tC93 
I  .30372 

J  .■;H012 
I .52;22 

0.  53731 
I .537  32 

J.A3823 

1 .  d£83l 
•  1.052(^4 

75349 
0.i4757 
0.3OU7 
3 .  -i-}  1  09 
D.-:j/iO 
<3.  552'JO 
2^29^6  7 
0:32182 
''..670ld. 
I  .<2'ii 
J . 1 7777 
6. 10370' 
0.4<?344» 
\  .Cai26 

5.  iHi j7 

0.42^55 

0.2f352 

;  .99-1  29- 

J .64)31 

0.93206 

2.215-31 

0.16057  . 

I .06301    '  - 

0 . 0-la^iJ 

O.Qi*^36 

O.OJ3C0 

O.CD35<V^ 

0.00^59^ 


'  3n.-jooo. 
3C':cco'. 

3C0^X. 
15-.0256: 

3000 QO'. 
30C0O0. 
300000. 
957:27. 
323. M 5*  . 
JO  0000. 
3O0r0'5.' 
833^*7  J  . 
3^3.613. 
300000. 
300COO. 
300000,  • 
-  30000-0. 
30X00. 
300*^00 , 
47^033t  ^ 
603^5^ .  > 
3^;i'30^  . 
300*^00. 
^  I  2."^9A^ 
300^^007 
30?C00.' 

jO':o&3. 
3o^^co.  ^ 
577 


3  ">'"^C0. 
7o25l  . 
3,'>0'^0'.'». 

;Cl32!bI 

3o>'.o:. 
3c:roj; 

J 00000. 
3;5  MC, 
(J  6:, '-05^ 
3'-t''00.  J 
300*^00.  * 

3  3':  555. 

300000. 
3^^0000. 
3-4  774  2'. 
30-0000. 
300000. 

7-5COO. 

7-,O0o:  ' 

7^000. 

7-jCCO. 

73COO. 


XI  AxMuncs  adjusted  on  Statement  of  Grant  Award  to  represent  transfers  to  Inter 
state  Planning  and  Service  A^eas  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah 
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Appendix  V 


SOCIAL  INTEGRATION  OF  OLDER  PEOPLE 
.     KEY  Tp  THE  21$t  CEMTURYj 
NATIONAL  POLICY  DEVELOPKE?fr 
POLISY  CONFEREWES 


RECIPIEMT 


Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology 

Legal  Research  «nd  ' 
Services  for  the  " 
/    Plderly,  Inc. 

Research  Foundation  of 
State  University  of 
New^York 

University  of  Hawaii 


Aaaerlcjn  Hospital  Assocl- 
elation,  , 


Aoerlcan  Psychological 
Aasoclatlon 

tJnlversK^  of  Nebraska 
at  Oaahi  ^ 

N 

International  Center  Cor  - 
Social  C<!rontology 


PROJECT  TITLE 


National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens 


International  Center  for 
Social  (Gerontology 

To  Be  Awarded  Int ft  1981 
University  qf  Mi$con*ln 


Nat'l  Conf.  on  Constitutional  and 
Other  Legal  Irswes  Relating  to 
the  Age  Disc  rlalnat Ion  Act 

Nat'l  Conf.  on  Abuse  of  Older 
Persons 


health  Issues  of  Older  Vooen, 
A  Projection  for  the  Year  2000 

Cross  Culturiil  Seoaltlvlty  to 
^i<€|Needs  of'  the  Aslan/Paclf  Ic 
Elderly 

Role  0f  Coneunlty  Hospitals  in 
Providing  AppifoDrlAte  Care  for 
Older  Person 

Mlnl-Conf-  or>  Mental  Health 
Needs  of  the  Elderly 

Energy  and  the  P.lderly:    a  » 
Policy  Response 


Nat'l  Conf:  .Housing  thi 
"  Deinstitutionalized 

7tttirmy~Tii  ~ 


Conference'' Prograa  on  Key 
lasues  Affecting  the^Elderly 
Poor  ^ 

Syaposldas  WHCOA's  as  Potential 
Agents  for  Social  Change 

Interagency, Syoposiua  on  Mental 
Health  fnd  the  giderjy  (with 

Nliffl  , 
Conference;    Social  Security 
*nd  the  Changing  Roles  o'f  Uonen 


PXJECT 
NUMBER 


9O-AT-O007* 


90-AT-O018 

90-AT-O009 

90-AT-O0'22 
90-AT-O02'8 
90-AT-0019 


AMOUNT 
OF  AWARD 


90-AT-O029 


V 


$  58,039 

'  55,138 

*20,941 

34,499 

55,^78 

39,474 
28,968 
33,023 


225.000 

63,921 
110,000 
4,000 


ERIC 


392 
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RECIPIENT  1 
 ^-  ^ 

*  ,     PROJECT  riTLE 

PROJECT 
NUMBER 

or  AWARD 

National  ^Coalition  of 
*         Hispanic  *lental  Health 
•      and  Hunan  Se.rvlc«8 
Organlzat Ions 

National  Institute  of 
Advanced  Studies 

National  "  Hispanic  Blue  Print 
for  th/e  80*  s  "  Conference 

X 

Regional  WTilte  House  Confefenc* 
Support  ♦ 

90-AT-0030 

4,00d 
1,200,000 

V               'Jrban  Elderly  Coalition 
% 

Wesrern  Ccrontological 

Provision  of  Effective  Planning, 
SOpport  and  Services*  for  Urban 
Elderly  and  Netwoy  ^ 

*'«i'hlte  .House  Conf.  on  Aging  Mini 
Conf •    Inpact  of  Changing  Demo- 
graphics on  Corporations  and 
National  Conf.  on  Older  Wonen 

9O-.V1-0004 

90 -AM  ^00  2 
1 

35,000 

• 

National  Indian  Council 
on  Aging 

1980  National  Indian  Conf. 
on  Aging  . 

90-AM-2192 

iO,000 

National  Center  on  Black 
Aged 

National  Center  on  Slach  Aged 
1931  White  House  Conf.  on 
Aging  Mini  Conf.  Series  on  Black 
Aging 

90~AM~2 197 

+ 

40  000 

Asocl.)clon  Kaclonal  P^o 
Personas  Mayor e« 

Mini  White  House  Conf.  on  His- 
panic Aging 

90-AM-2196 

40,000 

Special. Services  for  » 
,    Croup,  Inc.  (National" 
Pacific  Asian  Elderly 
Resource  Center) 
•  • 

Pacific  Asian  Hlnl  Conf. 

90-AM-2199 
I 

40,000 

!Jatlonal  Interfalth  Coal- 
ition on  Aging 

National  Syoposlun  for  Religious 
Sector  Involvenent  In  the  White 
%Hou3e  Con£.  on  Aging 

90-AT-O  006 

60*000 

Stat«  Agencies  on  Agljig 

White  House  Conf.  on  Aging 

 -      ~  

600,000 

(i7  AVardi) 

John  Hop'tlna  University 

MalntalnUng  State  Activities  for 
the  Whfre  House  Conf  erence  .ot\^  ^ 
Aging 

9O-AR-0030 

9,000 

0 

< 

* 

-2 

1 

I  .  '  . 


\ 


■  393.  ■    .   •  .. 


P«ll  Klv«r  Housing 
,  AuChorltjr 

PortUnd  Statt  * 

,Rcg^ntii  of  the 
Unl>f«r»lty  of  Mlchljan 


^    Hunter  Co^Un« 

Unly«rtltx  of*  tw« 

Hunter  CoUcg/  (CUKY) 
Urb«n  In«tUut« 

Urban  Institute 

UnlTtrstt7  of  Anfornl* 


Ultconsln  >€tatt  J>«part- 
wnt  of  Raalth  and 
Social  S^icaa 


H«br«v  R«h«bliit«tlon 
C«nt«r  for  A|«d'. 

M4«*Mhusattt  In«tltutt 
of  T«chnoIot7 


POLICY  RESEARCH  AND  OtMONSTRATlOHS 

PROJECT  TITLE 


A  Study  of  the  Specialised 
HoutlnS  Hccdt  of  Diverse  Croup* 

Transition  fro«  Work  to  R«tlre> 
Btnt  Innoi/atlvt  Business 
^  Practices 

Supporting  Faculties  for 
Rtstarch  «nd  Policy  Develop- 
»tnt  and  Evaluation  of  the 
rield  of  Aging  * 

€e  Older  Job  Seeker- 
rrlcrs  and  Supports  In  Job 
Starch  ^ 

Analysis  of  factors  Influtnc- 
Ing  tha  Housing  Cholcts  of 
Oldtr  Ptople 

Saaaonal  Vulntrablllty  of  tht 
Old  and  Cold 

I^>act  of  Inflatloti  on  thcoae 
aad  Cxpandituras  of  Oldar 
Anar  leans 

iBpact  df  SubutbanUatlon 
on  tht  Kttda  of  Oldar 
Anarlcans 

Placal  Crisis  and  Tax 
Ravolt:    lapact  on  Aging 
Strvlcts 

1to«a  Equity  Conversion 
Prajact  » 


Natloavlda  Study  of 
DoalclUary  Cara  i 

OAttnilnats  of  Housing 
Cholca  Aiaong  BWsrIy:  Policy 
lapllcatlons 


-3 


PROJECT 
JUWBER 


90-A-1651 
90-AR-O021 

.90-A-1279 
I  9O-AR-O020 

90-AR-OOlO 
90-AR-2125 

90-A-I366 


9O-AR-O0I6 

\ 

90-AR-OOOl 


90-A-I659 
90-AR-2n6 


AMOUNT 
OP  AWARD 


$  70,000. 
•  75,000  , 

267,000 


3,000  . 


66,000  ^ 
80.000 

132,000 

195,000 
\ 

)39,000 


I8S.000 
10,000 


,        .  124 

\            »  • 

PROJECT  TITLE 

PROJECT 
NUJCER  ^ 

AMOUNT 
>)F  AWARD 

^              AMrlcA(\*  AAioct^t^lon  of 
Coawnltx  And>Junlor 
Colltge 

»                      *  • 

Connjnl  Cy  Col  lege  Denon— 
nonatrAtlon  Project  to  Incre«ie 
Sm«ll  Buvlnes*  Ownerehlp  «nd 

Eop  1  oytit n t  Op po r n  1 1 1  € v  f o r 
Older  Persons 

-90 -AD -000 3 

249.985 

Gerontologlc«l  Society 

National  RMearch^  Conference  on 
Technology  and  the  K%t^ 

9O-AR-0025 

141.000 

»    *       #  ' 

< 

« 

A. 

« 

* 

J 

r 

■ 

• 

f 

/ 

o  395 

,  EMC 


< 


* 

t  125 

• 

POUdl  CKKTEXS 

« 

ft£CIPl£?fr 

s 

PROJEa  t;tl£  » 

'  NWCER 

'  AHOUNT 
OF  AUARD 

Ualwrttty  of  SouthVra 
CallfornU 

N«tlon«i  Cognci^I  on 
Afinf 

N«tlon«I  Ajini  PoUfy  Study  • 
C«nt«r  00  Ei4>IoyMnt  «nd  Rstln* 
Mat 

KAPSC  on  E4uc< t Ion ,  Lc Isu rs 
«nd  ContlnulQf  Opportunities 
for  Old«r  f«r*on«^ 

90-AP-0002 

?  159.955 
159,976 

•                  I^ilv*r*ltr  of  Karyltnd 

KAPSC  for  th«  Study  of  Vomq 
«nd  Aging 

90-AP-O0O6 

If 

159,597 

Br«nd«l«  Uttlv«r«lt7 

HAPSC  oa  IttcosM  Hslnt«iMnc« 

90-AP-^OOS 

University  of  CtUfornU 

KAPSC  on  R«^th 

90-AP-«)03 

159,892  0 

^                     Unlv«r»tly  of  Mlchlfto 

\ 

KAPSC  on  Housing  «nd 
Llviag  Arr«nge««nt«  for 
01d«r  AMrleWta 

4 

.  9(J-AP-0004 

160,000 

• 

t 

'  ~  1 

1 

- 

■s. 

f 

39C 

ERIC  , 
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App«adl3t  VIII 

^       ^   ^  IKDWIDUM.  RIGRTS  Aifo  |ESP0KSI8HT^^<^ 

ourrrs  to  ^tatc  xcBNaES  ok  acih«  to 

PWVIpe  SPECIALIZED  SfAFF  TO  OSmOP 
AKD  SUPFOKT  ADVOCACT  AXD  LEGAL  SERVICES 
IN  EACH  AAA       THE  STATE  > 


RECIPIEKT 

PfiOJECT^TIia 

PRoJftr 

mm 

Of^  AUAftb 

AdvocacT  Aatlscanc*  Grant 

%  50,000 

AritonA 

50,000 

Colorado 

*1.500 

CotitMcc  Icuc 

*5,042^* 

f 

t 

50,000  ' 

District  of  Colusbla 

MM  * 

50.000^ 

^  Plorld* 

• 

76,000 

^  Illinois 

• 

100,000 
75^,000 

50,000* 

50,000  , 
50,000 

.  46,000 
50,000 

50,000 

HlntiMota  ^ 

i 

5(f,000^ 

.  so,o(j2r 

tf«bca«ka 

50,000  < 

5d  tOOO 

M«v  HMpahlr* 

**  **  ■ 

47,700 

'  50,»26 

32,000 

Ohlo\       ^  * 
•  \ 

*               .            -  ♦ 

-1 

0                      ►  • 

J 

/ 

eh 

t  -' 
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\  RECIPIENT 

j                PRWEa  TITLE  • 

PROJECT 

nufv  cn 

AnOtnT 
Of  AWARD 

OU  •horns 

Advoe«C7  A««t«t«ne«  Grant 

50.000 

O*toa  <^ 

• 

'  100.000 

thod«  i«Ufld 

*9.000 

South  Caroilna  ^ 

t*  n 

X 

50.000 

South,  0«lcots 

,  18.000 

TannM««« 

* 

.  47.000 

33.000  ^ 

Ot«h 

>            »  »» 

- 

*2.000 

Vaxxont 

tt    H  , 

50.000 

Uashtngton 

100.000 

VtscoQstn 

H    H  < 

50.000  » 

Amrlctfa  Sy« 

H  tt 

• 

22.00^) 

Putrt"^  ilcp 

H  tt 

• 

f 

50,000 

\ 

IT 

4 

'  -2 

s 

1* 

0 


ERIC 


398  ' 

\ 
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Sl-tKlOeUL  ADVOCACY  ASSISTAKCE 

.  cantus  TO  ftoviDe  sreciALizn) 

TIWIHIHC  AMD  ASSISTAKCK  TO  STATR  AXO 


Ai 

kA  LCCAL  SnVtCES  rtOOtAMS  | 

aCIPIEHT 

 ^ 

PHWEa  TITLE 

PROJEa 
NIPCER 

AMOUNT^ 
.  OF  AUARD 

t(Mtlcut«  of  G«rontoloty 
Aao  Axt>or.  Hiehlfsn 

Bl>K«floaal  AdvoCkqr  Aaalatanct 
Kasourca  and  Sufport  C«acar 
Rcsloiw  V  andjvil 

HFy-lOJ-79 
3003 

f 

415,806 

!f4tlon«l  rar«Uf  •! 

tostlcuta  ' 
VMhlnftOQ.  D.C. 

^  Bl-K«tlo(ial  AdvDcaer  Aaalatanea 
^  lUaourca  and  Support  Cantar 
Xatlona  III  and 

/ 

HtW-l05-79 
3002 

627.182 

National  rara«s«l 

ItutlCuta  of  C«llfornl« 
San  Franclaco,  Call/ornU 

Bl-t«flonAl  Advocacr  Aaalatanca 
Kasourca  and  Support  Cantar 
t«t^on*  U  and«X   *  ■ 

HD/-105-79 
3005 

428.706 

Bottoo^  Unlvtnlty 
ftoaton.  HatMchuMtta 

ll-K«SlW«l  Advocacy  Asalatanca 
Kaaourec  and  Support  Cantar 
Xatlona  I  and  II 

HHS-165-90 
C-013 

495.000 

Cancar  for  Public 
'    AlaCon.  Taxu 

✓ 

Bl-tatlona}  Advocacr  Aaatatanea 
lUaourca  and  Support  C«ntar, 
Ration*  71  and  VIII 

«HHS-l05-«0 
'  -C-043 

9 

460.630 

> 

e 

* 

✓ 

^  t 

• 

,,  \ 

ERJC 
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4 

If  atioiAl  urn  aiAHTs  to  omtop 

TIUIMIMC  MATZXIALS  AlfO  USBUKS  ARWS 

X*"  or  Lw  Of  pAxncuuR  cojicbw  to  the 

* 

• 

• 

RECIPIENT, 

PROJECT  TITLE 

PROJECT 
KUM3ER 

AMOWT 
OF  AWARD 

L«tal  S«rvlcM  Corporition 

Katlonal  Support  Syatca  for 
Advocacy  Astlttanc*  Inltlatlva 

9O«AIM>002 

i  379,150 

Xatloful  CltUtns  CoalltiM 
for  ituralns  Row 

Cowunlty  Involvevant  In 
laproving  th«  !lurslng  Bo«« 
Sr.t«i 

90-A-1821 

•  ♦ 

2*0.970 

Aatrlcan  Bar  A<Mclatlon 

Bar  Activation  Projact  for 
,th«  Eldarly 

90-AD-OOOl 

80.638 

Colorado  Consrcta  of  Senior 
Orsantxatloos 

CooparatlT*  Sanlor  Advocacy 
Pro  J  act 

«-AIM)007 

6,666 

• 

9 

« 

4 

• 

* 

400 


er|c 
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\ 


SfStnito  THOSt  U  KSID  -  'JOINING*  FOSLIC  ' 
AND  PtXTAn  SCCTOtS 

4   WnonHC  SYSTEMS 


pcrtPTnT 

KCl>lr  ICJi  1 

— TJfirtlECT  TITLE 

PROJECT  ) 
NIMER 

OF  AUARO* 

CounCy  of  L.^  -  kx— 
Aftney  on  Ailof 

CowBiBity  Analyaia  Taehnic^taa 

90-/^—1328 

$0»000 

OttlTtrtlty  of  CtllforttlA 

9air^*aip  ana  Aavocacj  (os  cnv 
Un4ara«rYad  B14arly 

90-AX-OOli 

99,OOQ  >, 

Sdontlflc  Analyvl*  *^ 
Corporation 

Sarvic^^  to  tha  Cldarly  Utidar 
Titla  U:    An  Analyaia  ot  ^ 
National  Tranda  1975-1979, 

62,000  ,  J 

aalv«r*lty  of  Callforttla» 
San  franc Iko 

ixudy  of  tha  Xnt^ractions  batwaat 
RAalth planning  Aganlcaa  t  AAA' a 

9oUk-0028 

190.000 

Unlv^rsl^  of  KtAtucky 

AAa\  and  thifProvUion  Of  MantaJ 
Uaalth  Sarvleaa  for  tha  I^darly 

90-At-0026*  t 

143,000 

fortlaod  Statt  Onlvoralty 

for  ^ha  Eldarly 

90-^-0019 

160,900 

Unl«tr*lt7  of  California/ 
San  f  r^iciaco 

Atndiog  Tracticaa,  folieiaa*  and 
Parforwinea  of  SUAa'aSd  AAAa 

90-A-979 

142,000 

Stat*  tif  Toxat*  Goyaraor't 
Cowc(tt««  on  Aging 

Taxaa  Ka&aganant  Inf otvation 
Syataa  Vro^act  J 

_  90-AW-OOO* 

S2«6S0 

Nov  York  5tata  Off  let  for 
Aging 

SyatoM  for  Aging  Sarvieaa  In  N.Y. 

9d-AM*^10 

ss.bis 

Stat*  of  ConfMCtlcut*  Dapt 
of  Aging 

'  Kodal  Statavida  Sarvlca 

Raportlng  Syatas  jf^A^ 

90-AM-0007 

12S,A7S 

Ohio  CoMlaaion  on  Aging 

Ohio  Aging  Sarvleaa  Infonaation 
Syat«a 

90-AM-0009 

8S,2A0  > 

f         '    '  ^ 

Jaffaraon  County*  Alabaaa^ 
Offica  of  Sanior  Cttixans 
Activitiaa 

S4rvlea  Dau  Raporting  Syataa 
» 

90-AM-OOll 

Urban  Saaith  Znatituta. 
OttivaraiCT  of  IlUnoia 

txparlaantal  AAA/H3A  Intagration 
frojact 

(P«tA  1U««  DavaldpaaT)t  fot^Stata  * 
*'    Afltttci'aa  on  Aging 

90-A-llM  * 

s 

'9O-A-1603/ 

^  87.108 
90.000 

Tha'  Asaia^anea  Group, 
Silvar  Spring*  Karytaad 

Coaprahanaiva  Cara  Syataa  for 
Oldar  Hop  la 

^90-A-161^, ' 

302.208 

lUtloonl  Asaoelatloa  of\ 
Stata  Oolta  on  Aslng 

i 

Aging  Dnita  XnfocMtion  Syataa 

Projaet  -  todlf  ying  and 
'  MaMKlnatlog  InfocBation 

-L 

90-A-1657 

70.000 

• 

/ 

ERIC 
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RECIPIENT 


Dalvtrslty  of  D.C. 


Dnlf«ralt7  ot  Michigan 


Hid  Penifuula  R«aUh 
S«rvlca»,  Palo  Alto,  CA 

Vax^ar  Center,  Saltlaora, 
KarxlancI  ^ 

Xortharn  ttntucky  JHtal 
Raalth  Ratardatlo^S^ional 
Boa'rd,  CovlngtoMTKY 

FoutMla^gn  for  Coaftrthtn- 
Rtaieh  Strvlcaa,  Sacr/uwuro 
California 

Jamaica  Sarvlca:  Protraa 
for  Oldar  Adulta,  lac. 
J^lca,  Nav  York 

National  Council  on  tha 
A|ln8.  Uaahlngtoa,  D.C. 

Uolvaralty  of  Vaahlritton, 
Saattla,  Uaahlnstoa 

Hationxl  Council  on  tha 
Agios •  Vaahlnston,  D.C. 


Banjaaln  Kota  Irtttttuta 


Brand* la  Ualvaralty 

Phlladalphla  Corporation 
on  the  A|lRl|,  Phlla- 
dalphla,  Pa. 

SoM  Clinic,  Ca^ldsa 
Haat4Si)UMtta 

Coifcinltr  Social  Sar/lcaa' 
of  Nta<Vall«y 

Ji«v  Jork'  City  Boualns 
Authority  Hav  York 


PROJEa  TITLE 


Yoga  Relaxation  -  Meditation  aa 
Preveatlve  Health  Car* 

Changing  Properties  of  Retireaent 
Comnltlea  ^ 

Cooprehenslvfr  Cocuaunity  Day  Care 
Progra«  for* Frail  Elderly 

Senidr  Center  Care  Systca 


The  PIAC  Senior  Center 


Model  Medical  and  Health 
Care  Syatea  for  the  Older 
Citizen  of  Sacraacnto  f 

Local  CCS  a^d  Hanasctwnt  Dema- 
atratlon  Project 


The  Senior  Ceater  and  the 
CoMialty  Care  Syatea 

Service  Demonstration  Social 
Sarvlcea  to  Low  tncoive  Elderly 

Hatlonal  Voluntary  Organi- 
zations for 'ladependent  Living 
for  the  Aged 

Zffecta  on  Faalllas  of  Caring'  for 
Iiipalrcd  Elderly  in  Raal^tnce 

Declalon  Making  for  Rom  Care  '  ' 

Service  Managtmnt  and  In-4I0ML  » 
Sarvlcaa  for  Frail  Elderly 


Resociallzation  of  Older  Persons 
in  the  Older  Role 

Adult  Foater  Living  Project, 
JCanla,  Ohio 

Senior  Raalde||f  Advisor  Prograa 
r         ♦  ,2a  * 


NlftCER 


,  90-AR»0011 
*  i 
90-A-1836  • 

90-A-1820 

90-A-1607  ' 

90-A-1610 

90-A-1615 

90-A-1736 
90-A-ia2  2 
90-A-l ISA 

90-AR-2112 

90-A-l 679 
90-1A-4081 

V 

90-A-l 641 
90-A-1829 
90-A-1639 


AMOUNF 
OF  AWARt^ 


16,000 
137,000 
1^,621^ 
165,048  ^ 

79,794 

123,000 

227.233 

89,336 
141,763 
162,250 

46,000 

(40,472 
178,596* 

204,846 
131,769 
139,547»  ' 


HI 


r 


ERIC 
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m 

'  IMFROVINC  doMitmiTT  SER7ICRS 

S 


(■ 


'  PROJECT  TITLE 

PROJECT 
NU>eER 

AMOUNT 
OF  /AWARD 

University  of  ^outharn 
California 

Altemadve  Design*  for  Coopre- 
henslve  Service  Delivery  to  the 
Elderly 

A 

90-A-l 280 

138,000 

Unlv«raley  of 'Michigan 

Inatltuta  of  Tubllc  Adaln- 
scrctlott 

*;isulaced  Slte^Vlilta:  Prepar- 
ation for  Relocation 

loprovlng  Traneporcadon  for 
Elderly:    Study  of  Froblezas 
and  Potanflal 

9O-AR-2059 
90-AR-2 1 14 

600 
10,000 

C«nctr  for  Studying  Social 
Welfare  and  Comtunlcx 
DtvelopsMnt 

Subaldlzed  Taxi  Programs 

'^O-AR-OOO? 

24,000 

Quaan  Servlcta  Cootdlnatlott 
Alliance 

Building  Client  Capacity  to 
Aceeea  and  Utilize  Servl^ea  ^ 

18>P-001S8 

272,000 

UoUaralty  of  PennsxlvaolA 

Data  Baae  on  Eaerglng  Sarvlcea 
and  the  Elderly 

118,000 

Mlanl  Jewlah  Hoae  ^ 
Hoepltal,  Mlaxi,  Florida 

Service  Vorlcer  for  Aged  in  Trouble 

90-A-1835 

179,534 

The  Caring  Couunlcy,  Nev 
■f     York,  Inct 

A  Model  in  Cooninity  Integration 

90-A-f815 

98,516 

C«ortaco4m  Uolvaraicy 

AMrlcan  Dietetic  Aatocl* 
atlOQ 

Malncalalng  the  E^rdisrly  ln*chr^ 
Ccewunlcy 

Pood  Tedtnologlea  and  Service 
Syatai  and  Technical  Aaaistance 
for  Hutri.tlon  Progres  • 

90-A-1381 

162,000 
108,000 

Matlonal  Center  on  Mack' 
Aged 

Cominlty  Kevltallutlon  aa 
Perceived  by  ReaUent  Older 
Pttreona 

90-AR-0009  * 

34,000 

UnWerelty  of  Cjillfornla 

Effecta  of  KatlrcBent  on  the 
Dtlllutlon  of.Heelth  Service* 

90— A~ 1^69 

•  ^4  000 

<. 

Teaple  UnWeralty 

,S 

Aaeeaaaent  of  Kacent  AoA  D««on' 
atretloQs:    Social  and  Comuoity 
Service*  « 

9O-Aft*O0i3 

112,000 

T««ple  Onlveralty 

Anelyele  end  DltaeainAtioa  <f  Com- 
■inlCy  Care  Syetex^  Oenonatratlon 
Reeulta 

90-AR-0004 

146,000 

\ 

1 

* 

0 

4 
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REaPIENT 

pmdject  title  ' 

PROJECT 

NU^eER 

AMOUNT 
OF  AWARD 

(• 

0nlv«r«lC7  of  tf«t'hlnfton, 
S«attlt,  tlMhlngton 

CoMunitfrBaaed  Coaprahensivt 
Car*  for  tht  Cldcrly  i 

90-A-1817 

193,902 

>            ColuabU  Unlv«rsiC7 

,  Cross  National  Study  4f  Coat 
BanafitSL  of  Alternative 
Service    Treataent  Modalities 

) 

90-A-1649 

205,000 

C«ot«f 

Changing  Service  Ncedk  of  Older 
Tenants-.  ^ 

90-AR-0006 

138,000 

University  of  Chicago 

Nuraing  Rose  Inforaation 
Diaacmination  Project 

9O-AR-0O29 

40,000 

^  AaarAn  A»*ociation  of 
^          Hostts  £oT  the  A^ln^ 

^    ^otminity  lt«ae«rc^  Applic»- 
tiont 

/ 

kealdent  Participa'tion  in 
Governance  of  Rooea  for  the  Aging 

Coat  Effect  and  Benefita 
Associated  vlth  Doolciliary 
and  Xnteracdiat^e  Care 

«'90>A-0017 
90-A-1672 

160,000 
,  153,000 

Columbia  University 

/ 

Soutliwcst  Mlaaiuippl  AAA 

Chkracteriatica  of  Instftutions 
Succeaaful  in  Pronoting 
loaovativa  Progi  wu  for  the 
Aged                   .  N 

Claiibome  County  Dcaonatration 
Rurfl  Elderly  Rousing  Project 

9O-AR-0O05 
90-AM-2126 

11?,  000  • 
20,500 

ArM  Aftncy  on  Asins  of 
Muicrn  nicnigaa 

Lake  County 'Congregate  Housing 
Deoonatration  Project 

90-AM-2 1 29 

60,QO0 

South  Dakota  Dtpartaant 
of  Social  ^rVicM 

To  Provide  service  to  realdenta 
of  Congregate  Rousing  Project 
in  Ojarles  Mix  County 

90-AM-2134 
« 

55,000 

Caatam  Oragon  County 
D«v«lopMnt  Council 

Support*  Servicaa  to  FbHA/AoA 
Sponsored  Deaotistrations 

Congregate  Rouaing  for  Itural 
Elderly 

90-AM-2135 

50,171 

Caatam  Shora  Ccnunlty 
Davalopmnt  Group 
(Virsinia) 

f 

SMPPort  Service  for  Congregate 
Rouaing  for  Elderly  in'Accowck 

90-Aj|1^2128 

40,793 

* 

\ 



• 

• 

i 
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RECIPIENT 

PfiWECT  TITLE 

,  PROJECT 
NUMER 

AKXJKT 
OF  AWARD 

Rio  Grand*  Council  of 

Covtmatnts.  Ar«a 
Ag«nc7  on  Aging  (W«v  Mexico) 

Eldtrly  Congrcgatt  Housing 
Pro  J  act' 

90-AM-M30 

30,359 

South* nv  Xova  Council  of 

GowtmMnts,  Aifsa  XIV 
A^aney  on  Aging 

» 

Congragat*  Houalng  OmoQatratlon 
Progras 

90-AH-2131 

85,000 

K€V  HaMpthlr*  Scata 
Council  on  Aglns  ^ 

Carrol  County  Kural  CongrftgiTta 
Houalng  Dafionatratlon 

90-AM-2132 

26,985 

County  of     vara  lilt 

Offlc*  on  Aging  (California)* 

A  Prbgras  of  Supportlva  Strvleet 
for  a  Kural  Congragat*  Houalng 

90-A.M-2133 

-0- 

Chautaugua  County  Of flet 
for'  th«  Aglngt  (Nav  Tork) 

Congragata  Houalng  for  tha 
Eldarly  (SupportlT*  Sarvlcaa) 

90-AM-2127 

-0- 

f 

\ 

< 

\ 

■a 

♦ 

1 

♦ 

•              'i  ♦ 
/ 

\ 

9 

» 

) 


\ 
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STREMfiTHOrtNG  FAMinr  SUPPORT 
RECIPIENT 


University  of  Southern 
California 

national  Bureau  of  Econo 


Fordhaa  University 


Hebrew  Rehabilitation  ' 
Center  for  the  Aged  * 

OartBouth  ColTege 


•University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  JUi>or,  KI 


CoopunltJ  Service  Soclet; 
of  New  York,  New  York 
N.Y, 
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PROJEa  TITLE 


University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml. 

Oepartxttnt  of  Elderly 
Affairs,  Providence, 

k- 

University  of  Ka9l«nd 
8altl«ort,  Maryland 

Hew  York  University 
School  of  Hctilcine, 
H.  Y.,  M.  Y. 


Yeer  Support  SystaM 


V  ~ — 

AvYouth  Support  System  for  tMl 
Frail  Elderly  ~ 

Measurement  of  Intraf airily  Trans 
fens  and  their  Effects  on 
'  idXvldual  Behavior 

The  Impact  of^Die^tJ^L^  the 
Formal  Organization  orvtjft^- 
Informal ^Networks  of  Older 
Aajerlcans 

A  Study  of  Informal  Support  Net- 
work of  the  Nee4y  Elderly 

Demonstration  of  Self-Help 
Approach  to  the  Coordination  of 
Hunan  and  Health  Services 

Development  arTd  Evaluation  of 
Cowwnlty-Based  Support  Groups 
for  Families  of  Aged  Persons 

Natural  Supports  Program  Conqunlt 
Development  Groups 


Family  and  CoMmmlty  Support 
System  Rroject 


A  Controlled  Trial  of  Caregiver 
Training  for* the  Eldarly  Impair  fd- 
In  Urban  and  Rural  Settings  . 

Providing  a  Missing  Link  In  the 
Chain  of  Support  Systems 


/ 


ERIC  • 
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»  t 

STREN6THEMIK6  FAHILY  SUPPORT  (COKT.) 

i 


RCCIPIOfT 

PRWEa*riTLE 

PROJEa 
^  NUWER 

AHOUNT 
OF  AWAAD 

,  Uolvtrsl^  of  Southern 
Ullfomla.  Wash.,  a.C. 

Vranklyn/HMpshIre  CMHC 

Requisites  for  Neighborhood 
Captcl^  Building 
/ 

Natural  Support  ^ystcM  of  the 
Non-Institutionalized  Rural 
Elderly 

90-A-1830  ^ 
90-A-1834  • 

$  88,325 
89,550 

i 
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R£CIPID(T 


QMrokM  ntlon  of  OkU 

Cltiatn  BaAd  >ot*w»taa 
Ptwhlo  of  LA^niM 
Ornmg*  trlbm  of  QUahoM 

SwlaoU  NatloQ  of  CXU 
Puablo  of  zunl 
S«o«ca->c:ftyo9a  Ttlb»  of 

Pa«blo  of  xsl«u 

«»•  Chickasaw  N*tloo 

tlqht  Ncarthcxn  Zndlan 
PiMhloa  Ootaxil' 

Cnmk  Matloy  of  ofclahoM 

MUmX  Itlb*  of  OkUhcM 

Slat  SaadovaX  ZMUn 

(^lapaw  Ttlba  of  f*i«K^^ 
OCo^-HlMOttria  ttVbm 
?JL—  Ttlb*  of  cUahoM 
XloXapoo  TrUw  of  n^i^ 
ruablo  of  tmom 
Santo  Dcala^^  ftlba  ^ 

7 
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WAQaw  COT  TO  KikoiaTiis 

0 

« 

PROJECT  TITLE  • 

PROJECT 
NUMBER 

AHOJffT' 

OF  AUAftD  « 

TltX« 'vi 

AZ-8 

$  65,000 

• 

Al-27 
Al-25* 

•65,000 
70,000 

Al-29 

70,000 

A1-3X 

100,000 

•Al-34 

65,000            ^  ^ 

Al-35 

,  75,000 

• 

87,500 

* 

70,000  ^ 

AZ-42 
AZ-45 

65,000                             ^  ' 

70?000 

f 

•  * 

Al-47 
J  ja-53' 

65,000 
65^000 

65,000 
100,000   - 

• 

AZ-«7 
A1-7X 
Al-75 
Al-77 

80,000 

,  87,500 

75,000  ' 

70,Ooif 

80,000 

AZ-78 

I00,00(f 

-7  * 

AZ-83 
Al-67 

75,000  * 
70,000 

\ 

.ERIC 
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fZMjams  an  to  hzmcxitzzs 


ttCIPIEKT 


PROJECT  TITLE 


PRWECT 


AMOUNT 
OF  AWARD 


mbrl*  B«a^  ol^potAMta«i 
SaBU*  Sioux  ItUMS 

KtcUpOO  tttb*  of  XWMS 

OblUd  Tribt  of  Xusu  t 
•nd  southMjit  N«lar«')ca  inc 

Oonf«d«rkt«d  SAllsh  & 

SUzkUnq  nock  Sioux  Ttlba 

,Taiiktoo  Sioux  Itlb* 

Mojcthtn  ClMytnn*  ttibt 

80Qth«m  OOMonlty 

MUaiboiM  wd  Sioux 
Ttib«« 

SUckfsai:  Ttib*  ^ 

Olnttb  anA,Our«y 

OU  NDODtalA  Ot«  ttlb* 
Ch«7«nn«  Xivu  Sioux  .Itlb* 
09UU  Sioux  ttitel 

nupA  BMlti)*]lMOCiatl0O 

ffhlu  MDonUlA  Ap*cht  irib* 
S«lt  ]tiv«r  Indian  fi —■lity 
rtptqo  TrUbt 


« 

AZ-16 
AZ-20 
W-7 

AZ-13 
AZ«22 
AZ-26 
AZ-39 
AI-57 

Ax-es 

AX-SS 

AX-M 

AI-«2 

AX-«6 

AI-70V 

AX-a3 

AX-U 

AX-17 

AX-4 

AX-28 


I  70,000 
70»0O<^ 
6S,000 
6S,000 
6S,000 

6S,000 

*  70,000 
6S,«00 
6S.OOO 

es.ooo 

6S.0O0 

6S,000 
70»000 
70'<000 
70,000 
70,000 
65,000 
70,000 
70,000 
70,000 
65,000 
70,000 


ERIC 
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wranrrm^coT  to  Kn««tTizs 


«  fi£CIPICXT 

PHtUtCT  TITLE 

*1 

AWUKT  ' 
Cr  AWARD 

^»  *    lh«  mrmy>  TKitM 

- 

ntu  VI 

AI-J 

$  70,000 

4 

AZ>30 

7^,000  ^ 

lAtMT-irlbtl  oxncif  ft 

•     >  ll«T»dA,  Inc. 

AI  52 

65,000 

AZ-4« 

65,000  « 

11-73 

75,000 

WuhM  Trllj»  of  itoTwU 

V 

AZ-79 

65.000 

• 

AI-11 

70«000 

South  PiJ9«t  tat«xtrU»X 

• 

AlrJl 

9  70,000 

f>tth  wt.mshlngtoo 

f 

AX-S       '  <*> 

A 

70,000 

^^CttcbXJcm  ZAdlan  Carp, 

• 

*AX-2 

*  65  000 

•    T«kiM  zndl«n"  Nation 
ATM  *g«ac7  OQ  Agl«g^ 

i 

• 

65,000 

1 

• 

,    TtlbAl  lldtr*  no<itm 

AX-43 

65,^ 

AZ-44' 

65^  * 

.  AX-56 

\  75,000 

KodtaX  iknt  W^v*  Attoo. 

AX-9  V— ' 

70,000 

«  thtt  Ota^tau  Zndi«B  RM 

• 

AX-JJ 

7S«000 

•     Mieia*^»^'  Julian  Trlh* 

.AX -49 

«  6^«000 

>  w 

y  % 

; 

AX*^ 

70«000 

• 

AX-65 

70«000« 

-9 

1 

•  <i 

*  * 

* 

» 

4. 
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KUJJSntQ  OOT  TO  KXMOIUTZES 


RECIPIEMT 


PfiOJEa  TITLE 


PRWEa 
NUWER 


AMOUNT^ 
OF  AM<0 


ToaMmMM  S*nd  of  S«o«e«ji 

KlMisilppl  8«nd  of 
QwctAw  Indies 

EMt«m  tend  of  Q\*rok»m 

Bay  ZfidlAM 

Xnt«x-Tri^  council  of 
Michigan 

Stockte  id9*-ManM« 

l»d  cUf  f  Band  of  Ukt 
8up«xlox 

«l«ooo41a  W1am1»90 
Bi»lA«««  ri— iiitty  ^ 

Kill*  Laci  Msaxiratlon 
BualAii^  n— unity  ^ 


Bad  Uka  Band 
Indlaai 


HtiMKtnaa  Indian  Trlba  of 
HUconaln 

St.  Qroix  Trltel  OooneU 

SaiUt  Sta.  Narla  TrUw^oT 
ChippaiA 

rood  dtt  Zao  naaarration 
Bosinaaa  Onvittaa 

Uc  ^burta  oraiUaa  TciiMX 
Govarnlag  Board 

Owotaw-Ratlon  jQf  oklahoM 

Mablo  of  *JliecM  Trltel 


AI-52 
AI-15 


AZ-24 
AZ-10 

AI-36 

AI-37 

AI-51 
AI-89 

AZ-68 
AZ-23 


M.OOO 

75,000 

70,000 
65^000 

70,000 
70,000 


65,000  ' 

70,000 
70, OOP 

65,000 

75,000 

65,000^ 
65,000 

70,000 

*70,000 

70,000 
100,000 
70,000 


ERJC  , 
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"KuyCBOc  an  to  lOMouTtzs 


RECIPIDIT 


Coamottlm 


>M  Mrct  Itibtt  of  Idaho 


PROJEa  TITLE 


PROJFa 
HUWER 


xz-e4 
xz-a6 


AMOUNT 
OF  AMAftO 


$  70«000 
70.000 


erJc 


412 


i 


•   *>  • 

*  iSMCKZNG.aTr  TO  HIN0RI7IES 

RECIPIEWr 

PfiWEa  TITLE 

NU>CER 

AMOUNT  * 
OF  AWARD 

California  State  UUver- 

rtA  Minority  Elderly:  *Egual 
^v^f^AAuzuuy  nyxji  cr  i^B&Licy 

9^-A-1665 

$  14,000^ 

iRtexnAticnal  Institute 
of  L*  A» 

y 

Sfaniah  Language  Research  Project 
for  OTrtffT  Persons 

90-AR-0003 

138,000 

AaociaciQn  Nacdcnal  Pro 
Persanaa  rtayorea 

Rispenic  S^^^pcrt  Systesa  and  the 
Chrcnically  111  Older  Hispanic 

90-AIWX)14 

192,000 

Uiiversity  of  Michi9an 

Factors  l^xfiacting  on  the  Hell> 
1  Bftin9  of  Elderly  Black  vtsnen 

9^-AR-2183  ^ 

800 

Naticxud  Oontcr  on  Black 
Aged 

Infonnal  SiocLal  Networks  in  Su|>- 
port  of  Elderly  Blacks  in  the 
BiBCfc  Belt 

9(hA-1290 

23,000  ^ 

San  Di«90  State  UUvcz^ 
■ity  Fcuf)dation 

Oodif  icatlcn  of  Research  on  Min- 
crity  Elder  Iv  O 

90-AJM>022 

184,000^ 

*Natiaaal  Indian  ax^)cil 

National  Advocacy  to  Assist  Aocesi 
of  OTtlfti  Aoerican  Indians  tv  . 
Servioes  and  Qititlaaent»s,of  the 
Older  Aaericans  Act  and  Other 

f  nxfiiC  rro^ranB 

9ChAM-2192 

336,398 

llstianal  Center  on  Blatic 

National  Igin?  Organization  Pro- 
jects Progran  ^ 

9<WW-2197 

349r8S7o 

Aaocta^cn  Macicnal  Pro 
Ftrsonatf  ,MBy9r<es 

Proj«cf^;>fcrto  A  Mano» 

9(HM-219d 

349,052 

Sptdlal  ,Servioe  £or 

Pac^fic/talan  Elderly  OoaUtion 

90-^^2199 

284,692 

lha  Hexl£an~itaec'!lcan 
Ocanunity  hsftaoi 

The  Hispanic  Service  Advncate  * 
Ptogzan  (BSKP) 

BAS-210  ' 

107,000' 

Mcodoo  State  Agency 
on  Agin? 

EocncRdc  and  Resouroe  Davelopnent 
Activities  for  Elderly  New 
MladcaRf 

HK5^02 

60,000 

* 

ABI9M  Dal  vai0 

AB^iigoe  5al  VlOle  mfinsetion  and 
ftferzml  Modal  Project  to 
ItDOPeaee  Ui^anlc  Access  to 
Sorvlca 

BAS-212 

85,000 

•12 

1 

r 

■  .  ^ 
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PEACHING  CUT  TO  MINCRlTIES 

• 

% 

PROJECT  TITLE 

PROJEa 
NlffCER 

.OF  AUARO 

Uttlft  Havana  ^totivity 
Ceptar 

■t  HAS->201 

S  60,000 

Rracciallzatlon  and  Midbilitaticn 
of  High  RIA  EliferXr 

90-^-1091 

1.03 

New  Ybrtc  City  Depttrtsatt 
tat  f€}irq,  NYC,  NY 

Minorlfcv  Sarvins  FMfvuvwnn^  th  .-.t 

90-A>t-204 

80,000 

ATM  Agency  cn  Aging, 
Aeglcn  I,  ttioenlx,  AZ 

CCntro  ds  Los  Andancs 

'  80,000 

Area  Aigency  Osunty  of 
San  0i«9o,  (Mifbcnia 

W-ntt-wy  (OX) 

130,000 

Inter  Tribal  Oiivrll  of 
Arizona,^  Itiocnix,  AZ 

Altematlwa  Hodals  far  0|peratiai 
Qji%i.«il«iiaivB,  CDozdlnatfld  Ser- 
vices to  EXderXy  at  DmUjcx 
DMecvBticna 

09-#*f-028 

•>  54,6X7 

Ukxi^«raity  of  loilsviUe 
roundttioR,  louisviUa, 

Oonuxity  FaflinMoi  Msdttl  fbr  Nat- 
Mric  Building  Ximg  KlxKrlty  « 

90-A-I826 

^  89,814 

'    i    '  ■ 

\ 

f 

a 

■  / 
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0 
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SrtCIAl  POPUUTIOttS  MO  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 
I 


REClPIDa 


PROOEa  TITLE 


PROJECT 
WUWER 


AMOUNT 
OF  AMAftO 


Antrlun  Foundation  for 
the  Blind 


MetropollUn  Comnlsslon 
on  Aging  of  Syracuse 
and  Onindago  County* 
New  Yort 

Rhode  Island  Departaent 
of  Elder  Affairs 

Mon  Valley  Health  and 
Welfare  Council*  Inc. 
Monessen.  Pa. 

Area  Agency  on  Aging  V. 
Lacrosse.  Wisconsin 

Illinois  Oepartaent  on 
Aging  Springfield.  II 

Gateway  Area  Oevelopnen' 
District  Owlngsvllle. 

New  Yerk  Sul?  Office  , 
for  Aging.  Albany'.  Nf 

Luthtm  Welfare  Service: 
of  N£  Pennsylvania 

Seattle  Xing  County  01  v 
on  Aging,  Seattle. 
Washington 

Oenvet*  ReglonaVCotmMl 
of  Govemnenis 


North  Central  Regional 
Planning  CoHnlssion, 
R1dg<way»  Pennsylvani 

SanU  Monlu  HosplUl 
.    Meil5c4l  Center  for  tK 
Partially  Sighted. 
SanU  H)n1ca>  a. 


Uses  of  Self-Help  and  Mutual  Aid 

In  Conpensatlng  for  Sensory* 
,  Changes  In  Old  Age 

OoBonstratlon  Project  on  Elderly 
Abuse 


Elder  Abuse  Prograa 


CoBiounlty  Suppect^stcms  for 
Rural  Frail  Elderly 


Rural  Western  Wisconsin  Service 
Delivery  System 

Rural  Day  Care  for  Elders 


Gateway  Focus  on  Elderly  Health 
ft  Social  Services  Rural  Elderly 


Rural  Aging  Services  Project 


Hospice  Ocnonstfatlon  Project 

Pacific/Asian  Elderly  Service 
Development  Project 


90-AR-0012 


$  101,000 


AT-2A57-A  66.000 


OlAM-00017 

03-  AO-204 
WI-0-244  ^ 
il'-0-0264 

04-  AH0-O305 

90-AM0-O12 
9p-A-1828 
10AG-0009(01) 


Model  to  provide  access  to  md1ca|  d-AN-8  (01) 
care  and  social  services  for 
Innlgrant  Elderly 


Health  Education  and  Social 
Services 


Conprehenslve  Connunlty  Care 
'Systcn  Partially  Sighted  Older 
'  Persons 


90-A-1511 


90-A-1600 


55,000 

83.447 
*1,7V2 
73.355 
47.523 

83.488 
160,000 
118|213 

60.000 

100.000 

97,213 


ERIC 
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Hospice  of  the  ' 
Phoenix  Arlzot 

Kosplce  of  SanU 
Barbara,  CAl 

ynlversTty  of  Wcl/lganL 
Lansing,  Michi 

Continental 
Funei^aM^Memor. 
Societies*.  Inc. 
.i^ashlngton^  D.  C. 

Ohio  SUte  School  for 
the  Deaf  Aluani 
(Colunbus  Colony) 
WesUrvllle,  Ohlo^ 

U.S.  tonference  of 
Mayors 


National  Association 
of  Counties  {Research 
Inc. 

United  Neighborhood 
Centers  of  Aoer lea 


Vestem  Gerontological 
.Society 


National  Association 
of  State  Units  on 
Aging 

CoHMonwealth  of  v 
Massachusetts  > 
Oepartsent  of  Elder 
Affairs 


Hospice  Project  Core 


Hospice  Outreach  Program  Elderly 
Terminally  111  - 


Capacity  BUIldIng  on  Mentil 
and  Substance  Abuse 


Model  Consuraer  Education  Project 
and  Funeral  &  BuNal  Costs 


90-A-1612 
90-A-1827 
Healt^  90^A-1818 
90-A-1316 


ProvWIng  for  the  Elderly  Deaf  1r 
Total  Comunlty  Planning 


Project  TEAM  -  (Techniques  for 
Effective  A<ta1n1strat1on  and 
Manageoent  In  Aging) 

County  Resource  De^^lopaient  for 
Older  Americans 


Ii^rovlng  Prograas  and  Services 
to  the  Elderly 


Mobilizing  Resources  for  Under* 
^erved  Elders 

Urban  Elderly  Coalltlo^  Urban  EJderly  National  Aging 
Progran 


State  and  Area  Agenc;y  Planning 
and  Program  Development 


Massachusetts  Elder  Abuse 
Project 


PROJEa 
NUMBER 


90-A-1640 

90-AM-5  ^ 

90-AM-3 

90>AN-6 
90-AM-2 
90'AM-4 
90-AM-l 

01AH>000018 


AMOUNT 
OF  AWARD 


$  100.000 
126J21 
^  93^^678 
*77.j)00 

167,000 

,  181,733 

119,779 

74,984 
175,231 
162.920 
378,99i 

125,gOO** 


ERIC 


416 
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'  Appendix   X  * 

lOM<f  mn  CARE  -  MOVING  TOWAID  A  COKHKUUM^  07  CARE  FOR  THE  HWCTIONALLT  DISABLED 
.     LONG  TERM  CARE  CEROfrTOLOCT  CEHTERS 


^  RECIPIENT 

PROJEa  TITLE 

PROJEa 
NU)fiER 

AHOUNT 
OF  AWARD 

South«a$t«rn  1^  Enslsnd 
LTCGC,  Broim  Ital varsity 
Provldcnca,  R.I. 

Lopg  Tara  Car a  « 
Garontolofy  Cantar 

90-AT-2iy 

J425,000 

CCXA/OSC  LTCCC 
Los  Ant«l««,  Calif. 

<90-'aT-2167 

$424,839 

ColuBbia  Onl varsity 
Cantar  for  Cariatrlcs  & 
C«rootolocy  ^ 
Haw  York.  H.Y.  * 

90-AT-2155 

$425,000 

Suacosst  C«roiitoloty 
Caotar  for  Raalth  snd 

LTC,  DdIv.  of  South 

Ts«p«,  riorlds 

90-AT-2157 

^24,996 

Qalv.  of  VssbittttoQ 
LTCCC  . 

90-AT-2132 

$424,692 

Sasttla,  Vasblotton 

t 

• 

i 

V 

■ 

■  A 

-X 

* 

r 

* 

• 

> 

« 

.              -  -  • 

J' 

• 

1 

ERIC  417 
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o  * 

V  . 

LTC  C£3U)tfTDljOCr  CEKTUS 

» 

RECIPIEXT 

PfojECT  TITU 

PROJECT 

AMOUNT 
OF  AMARO 

■'  * 

ItalVAratey  of  Artsoaa 
tteetoo,  AZ. 

Loos  Tar«  Cars 
CaroDCology  CaoCar  i 

*9(>-AT-2166 

9109,652 

iMjodo  Xos*  Xaseteuec 

$103,032 

nilvsrsiczj>f  KaaMS 

Sciences  4  BospiCal, 
UtUM  Cicy»  KAN. 

■i 

90-AT-2L5A 

$105, M2 

scats  Uaivsrslcy  of 
»«v  York  -  LTC  Coaiorclu 
Srraeu«s/>t.T. 

• 

90-AT-2158 

$109',652 

Uoiv.  of  ArkAoMS  for 
Uccla.lock,  Ark«  «, 

• 

$145,127 

Ouka  Dnlv.  Ktdtcal 

C«ac«r 

Durtuoi,  N.c. 

jr 

> 

90-AL-0(J01 

$155,000 

HcKarry  Htdlcal  Collaia 
KMbvllla*  TN. 

9O-AL-0O07 

$154,858 

Uolv.  of  Orttoo  R««lch 
S«ltnea«  C«ncar, 
Foreland,  Oraf 

90-AWK)02 

'  $154,999 

/ 

Ottlv.  of  Ftttaburth  " 
Fiecsburth»  Pa. 

9O-AL-00O4 

/  ; 

V^153,031 

•2  - 

t 

* 
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LTc  catomrot&T  cunns 


RECIPIEKT 

PROJECT  TITLE 

pROJta 

NUMBER 

AMWIfT  " 

'  Oaly^  orTraMMtt  for 
Bk«ltb  SdtBcts 

Long  Ttra  Cart  Carontolo^r 
C«nttr 

9O-AL-0003 

■  \ 

Virslnla  Ctnttr  on  Asla| 
^  Virginia  Co— jpwMlth 
Onlv,,  UchMond,  Va, 

9(KAL-0O06 

- 

tl53,762 

I- 

Aatoclatlon  of  AMrlcas 
tfodlcal  Collttts 

Coordlnatloo  and  Support 
for  LTC  Canttrs 

9O-AL-O009 

•  $339^821 

tUf 

« 

i^Ttcbnlcal^Aaslatanct    *  » 
To        Can  tars 

V 

• 

$  ^3,000 

0 

e  s 

; 

> 

• 

4 

i 

/  . 

/ 

/ 

» 

•  •< 

-3 

/ 

/  ' 

/ 

0 

ft 

/           -  . 
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caunic  raxowsHirs 


RECIPIENT 


Uttlvtrtlty  of  CallfornU 
«C  Lo«  Ant«U« 


Mc.  Zlon  HotplC«l  4 
ttodlctl  C«iictr 
Ssn  franc ^teo.  Cm. 


Harvard  Oalv.  >Mleal 

Schooi   


Boatoo  Onlv.  School  of 
MwJlclaa   


Oukt  Dalv.  Itedlcal 
Caact^ 


Oolvaralcy  of  Vaahl^gcoo 


PfaWEa  TITLE 


Ccrlacrlc  falloirahlp 
frograa 


PRWEa 
HU>CER 


9O-AT-305O 


/ 


AMOUKT 
OF  AWARD 


9O-AT-2053 


9O-AT-2052 
/ 


$100,000 


9100,000 


9100.000 


9100.000 


9100,000 
9  8S.361 


s    -  • 


■  / 


SERIC 


1  VSi 

J.DU  ^ 

< 

CHAWfEtTWC  DCMONSTKATiONS 

RECIPIENT 

'project  Tim 

PROJEa 

AMOUNT  , 
OF  AUARR 

1)  Stati  of  Florida 

Channcllns  Dcaonatrttlon  Projact 

932,896 

Z)  Stati  of  iUvall 

830,000 

3)  Stati  of  Kastucky 

1,009,085 

4)  Stata  of  Halna  ' 

780^270 

.  5)  Stata  of  Haryland 

/  976, 778 

6)  Stata  of  Hatiachuitt 

\691,499 

7)  Stata  of  Mltiourl 

T65l061 

8)  Stat^  of  Mav  Jartajr 

r 

985,53* 

9)  Stata  of  N«v  Tork 

729,693 

10)  ' 

903.883 

11)  Stata  of  PaiutajrWanl 

,  1,025,310 

12)  Stata  of  Ttxaa 

759,015 

« 

Jolntlr  funded  vlth  RC7A 
AoA  Total 

* 

5.385*243 

EVAluatlon  of  tht  NAtlonal  LTC 
ChAnatllBs  Danonatratlooa 

2.414,260 

TadjnlCAl  Asslataxica  to  Katlotial 
LTC  Chasmallns  Dtaotutrarlon 
Projtcci 

- 

750.000 

V    ,  .  

* 

« 

-5 

\ 
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STATt  SYSTEM 


RECIPIEKT 


CAllfornU/Ulcb.  4  Wclf«rc 

9«I«v«r«/D«pC.  of  (Uch.  4 

tSoclAl  Strvlctt 
Illlaoli/D*pC.  of  fubllc 

Aid 

XiiAho/Offlco  of  Atlns 
Co|or«do/D«pC.  of  SocUI 

S«rvlc«* 
V««hln|toa/D«pt.  of  HlCh. 

4  So^UI  S«rTtc«s 
OT«toa/D«pt.  of  Vtm$a 

Hiim*  tot»/t)«^»-of- HUh*-^ 
thod*  Irtud/tf^pc.  o£ 

soctimifiSHTiMtistr  — 

StrrlcM 
VUcooiia/Dapt.  of  Blth.  4 

SocUl  ScrrtcM 
AriMMt/Offlct  OQ  Aslns 
-Ot»trlct-frf-CpiTbU/D4i>c. 

o^  RuMa  S«nrltM 
8,  t>«koC4/D«pt.  of  Ulch. 
K.  C«rolin«/I>«pt.  of 

HuMa  K««ourc«« 
X«v  9«iipfbXr«/Dlvl«ioo 

of  V»lUf 

Arkjasu  Mf ice  on  Aflas 
Uc'tlc  tock.  Ark. 


for  tlM  Af^ng 
R«rrl«burt,  PA. 


PRWea  TITLE 


Stttt  SyttMi  DcvclopMQC 
Crcnt 


Strrtct  Kan«t« 
Projtcc 


tac/5cr««ttlnt 


long  Ttrs  C4r«  PlmUos 
tnd  D«v«Iop«tnt 


90-<&-dOlO 

90-As\oil 

90>AS-0008 
90-AS-0004 

90-AS-0005 

90-AS-OOlA 

9O-AS-O007 


AMOUNT 
OF  AKAHO 


90>AS-0001 

90-AS-0006 
♦O-AS-0009 

90^AS>001S 
90-AS-0003 

90-AS^r 

90-AS-OOI2 

90-A-1737 


$115, 000' 

104,549 
%  91,560 

100^282  ^ 

110,905- 

100,126 
-115,000— 


96,4^7 
81,170 

85.000 
100,924 


200,680 
90,000 


« « 


ERIC 


422 
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STATZ  AXD  COMOWITT  M0O|JL  BUIIDIMC 


RECiPiorr 


Grscs  Kill  N«lthborhood 
B««lch  C«ncar 
Sc.  LMla»  Klssourl 

E««C  R4rlMi  Council 
for  HtmMxi  S«rvlca« 
New  Tork»  n.T. 

frovldcacs  Aabulacoty^ 
Hsslch  C«rs  FouxtdfClon 
rrovldt&cs, 

Olacrlcc  of  Coaunbls 
Cmarsl  Hoapltsl 

Ctatfo  di  SaluSrai  U 
Coaimldad  dm  $«n  Taldro 

TAklM  IndlM  Nacloo 
Ar«a  Aftncy  on  Ins 
Topp«nlih»  WMhlntcotk 

OMroktt  lucloa 

T«hl«^U4h»  Okl«hciu_ 

K«v«io  Trlb* 

Fore  I>«fl«nc«»  Arizona 

U.S.  fta  Hoaplcal 

U.S.  m  Hoaplcsl 
Brlthcoa»  Mm  a. 


.^I^ras  HoaplcU 
(i«ttft»»  UMbittfcon 


Od  Uk  Senior  H«alcb  S«rvlcss 


pi&l»;a  TITLE 


AoA/BSA  DcvoQacradoQ  Projtcc 


Od  Lok  CoMblcy  Cars  Ortanlsaclo|i  lft-P«O0l36 
for  D«M^U«nc  AdulCa 


NUMBER 


9O-AX-2089 

90-AI-2091 
90-AI-2M8 
9O-AX-2094 

9O-AX-2095 


i 
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STATE  AKD  COWftmiTT  MOOBL  BUILOIHC 


PROJECT  TITLE 


Kooro«  Councy, 
ProtT«a»  Inc. 
Xochtsctr.  N.T. 


OrttoQ  D«ptrta«nc  of 
Himta  lt««ourc«« 
Stlca.  Or«ton  ^ 

SMlor  Clclt«n«  $«rvlc«# 

lac. 
K«aphl«.  tn. 

E<lt«rcon  Kcdlcal 
^••*«rch  foundadoa 
Vlchlct,  lUoto 

K«nctl  H«Alch  Prosrra 
Inc. 

^  PlaA  CounC7  Botrd  of 
Supervisor* 
Tucson,  AZ. 

MuUldlsclpllnsry 
C«rontoloty  C«octr  of 
Xov«.  Ams»  leva 

ramlly  itosplcsl 
MllvsuU*.  Wis. 

1*TC  Dtpc.  for  cht  Aflat 
,         Torfc.  M.Y. 


^^n 


csndlng  Accsss 


Or«(on  Senior  Kcsourcss 
Condnuta  D«aonscr«clon 


DtlosclcuclottsllztcloQ 
Pro(rsa 


Adulc  Xtscortdvt 
Strvlcts 


C«rl«crlc  A«s«s*9Mnc  tad 
Kssourct  Ctntn  Modtl  Projecc 


Coflounlcy  Strvlcss 
Froyraa 

A 

A«s«ss*tnc  snd  Evtluxelon 
of  cht  ruofCloiMllx  Dtp«ndctic 
Eldsrljr:    A  Cn— mtey  Project. 

Hlteooan  Xeil<m«l 
Ceriecrlc  Cencer  , 

Tbe  Delivery  of  Kedlcel 
Socisl  Services  co  che  iUmm 
Bound  Elderly:    A  D€*)nstretlOQ 
of  Inctrsystea  Coordloetion 


PROJEa 


9O-A-1602 


9O-A-1606 


90-A-m9 


90-A-1621 

90-A-1W3 

90-A-1645 

90*A-2186 
90*AM-2187 


AHOWT 
OF  AMARO 


$176,400 
$148,781 
$177,069 
$107,717 
$174,300 
$244,748 
$15^.000 

^$  sa.ooo 

$329,000 


424 
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POLICY  rOKXtrpiTIOM  AND  INTOSMAnON  UCHANCZ  338,000 


/ 

REClPIOfT 

pROjea 

AHOUNT 
OF  AUAftO 

lUtlootl  Cooftrtitbt 
od  SoelAl  V*lftrt 

Koovlcdst  DlticalaBtlon 
on  Umt  Ttna  Car* 

9O-AL-0O08^ 

[ 

0  |$338.283 

* 

r 

< 

• 

f 

* 

1 

*  -9 

EFtJC-   425  - 
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IMPftOVINO  CAPACITY  TO  SERVE  OLDER  PEOPLE 
CAREER  PREPARATION 


RECIPIENT 

j                PROJECT  TITLE 

PROJECT 
NUMBER 

AMOUNT 
OF  AWARD 

Onivar»Uy  of 
Florida 

Pocuainq  on  Training  for 
Careers  in  Services  to  the 
Prill  4  Vulnerable  Elderly 

04AG000017 

101,111 

c 

Onivorsity  of.  So. 
Plor Idft 

Career  Training  for  Com- 
ounlty  Services  Adninlstra- 
tors  in  Gerontology 

04AG000009 

92  360 

Georgia  Stat© 
Univorsity  * 

Community  Geron  Specialists 
Training 

04AG000008 

138,036 

Ouk«  Modlcal 
Conter  * 

MultldisclpUnary  Prep  for 
Careers  in  Geriatric  Care 

04AG00(Xr06 

120  f  717 

Hea^his  state 
Univcrrsity 

Uhlversity-wide  6egree  Pro- 
gram in  Huaan  Services  Aging 

04AG00O019 

48,958 

UnivarsUy  of 
Michigan 

f 

Gerontology  Career  Prepare- 4 
tion  Progran  ^ 

aXoOP  MI902 

145,741 

wayna  Stat«  Univer- 
sity 

same  as  above 

AAGCPM19 

150,889 

Haimi  Univ«rsity 

Multiple  Career  Tracks  for  ' 
Ho]fJclng..^lth  older  American 

120,469 

Ohio  University 

Gerontology  Career  Prep  Pgn 

AACai>OM902  ' 

106,460 

Ho.  Taxas  S^ate 
^  University 

Sfime  as  above  i 

6AG133 

117,200 

University  of  Texas 
at  Arlington 

Training  of  Personnel  in 
Service  Deliver}'  to  the 
Mexican-American  Elderly 

6AG138 

123,841 

University  of  Rhode 
Island  ^ 

Specialize*  Career  Training 
in  Aging  ^^s^ 

olATOOOOOS* 

95,844 

Rutgers  University 

Same  as  Above  « 

AT2A36B 

1^,487 

Hunter  Coll«g« 

f 

Seron  Career  Preparation 

»2A41& 

107,131 

-I 

>  • 

ERIC 


426 
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IMPROVING  CAPACITY  TO  SERVE  OLDER  PEOPLE 
CAREER  PREPARATION 


RECIPIENT 


PROJECT  TITLE 


PROJECT 
HUf€ER 


AWHWT 
OF  AWARD 


Syracuse  University 

University  of  Mary- 
land Center  on  Aging 

Pennsylvania  State 
University 


Temple  University 

University  of  Penn- 
sylvania 


Geron  Career  Preparation 
Seune  as  Above 

Multrdisciplinary  Training 
for  Specialized  Careers  in 
Aging  Services 

Gerontology  Career  Prep, 

Sane  as  Al?ove  / 


Virginia  Coononwealtt  Sane  as  Above 


University  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 


West  Virginia 
University 


MuHidisciplinary  Under- 
graduate t  Graduate  Career 
Training  ^ 

Multidis^:iplinary  Geron 
Career  Training  in  the  Rural 
Setting 


University  of  Alabanw   Geron. 'Career  Prep 


Wichita»State 
University 

University  of  Utah 


Dan  Diego  |tate 
University 


University  of  Calif. 


Same  as  Above 


AT2A42-B 
03AT106 


09AT110 
0  3AT104 

a8AT106 
08AT112 


04AG00001S 
90AT2194 


Oregon  Stattt 
University 


Integrated  Qariatric/Geron 
Curriculum,  in  the  Health 
Sciences 

Career  Prep  with  an  Emphasis 
on  Serving  the  Minority 
Eldetly 

Training  Progrwa  in  Multi- 
disciplinary  Xpplied  Geron. 

Geron  Career  Preparation 


09AT015 

09AG014 
10AT0003 


141.498 
125,390 

117.786 

109.082 
113.957 

116.074 
115.045 


90,435 


112,632 
82,550 

93,107 

124.197 

104,673 
132,893 


ERIC  ^2'? 


f 
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• 
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IMPROVING  CAPACITY  TO  SERVE  OLDER"  PEOPLE 
CAREER  PREPARATION 

^  ... 

RECIPIENT 

^  .  PROJECT  TITLE 

PROJECT 

nuwer 

OF  AWARD 

Univorslty  of  Oregon 

Geron  Career  Preparation 

10AT0002 

117,731 

University  of 
Washington 

- 

lOATOOOl 

137,276 

University  of  So. 
California 

09AT021 

University  of 
Massadhusett&  ^ 

Oevf^pnent  for  Careers  in^ 
Gerq«ology  ^ 

0UT000004 

152,051 

National  Center  for 
Blaclc  Agcd_ 

Capacity #ulldlng  $or 

Minority  Institutions  In 
Geriatrics  i  Gerontology 

08AT100 

174,488 

Norfolk  state 
University 

Geron  Career  Preparation 
*  ** 

08AT113  a 

95,325 

Unl^XT^y  of  AlabAfiu 
In^Btrnlnghan 

04AG00005 

University  of  ^<ansas/ 
Kansas  State  U 

Kansas  Consortium 

07AT0179 

156,411 

University  of 
His sour 1/Jo Ink 
Centers  on  Aging 
Studies 

Gerontology  Career  Prep. 

07AT0i80 

95,5^5 

Nottheastern  Califor- 
nia Higher  Education 
Cbuncll  , 

Model  Gerontological  Train- 
Kurai  Areas 

09AT017'  ^ 

113,418 

Uiviverslry  of  Hawaii 

Geron  Career  Preparation 

09AT0X9 

no, 006 

University  of 
Connecticut 

Training  Program  to  Train 
Social  Worlc  students  for 
Career  in  Aging 

0IAT000003 

•77,537  t 

Bra|>dels  University 

Training  for  Policy  and 
Management  Careers  in  A2>i^g 

OIATOOOOOI 

114,151 

-3 

o 
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IMPROVING  CAPACXTY  TO  SERVE  OLPER  PEOPLE 
CAREER  PR5PARATI0N 


'  S£CIPI£NT 


New  York  University 


University  ©J  MD. 
School  of  .Medicine 


University  of  MO. 
School  .of  Social  Work 
and  Cooaunlty  Plannim 

George  Washington  * 
University 

University  of  Miami 

Fisk  Uaiversity 

'Northwestern  Univer- 
sity -  , 

University  of  New 
Mexico 


University  of  Texas 


Uniyorsity  of 
Nebraska 


University  of  Arizona 

University  of  Calif  * 

'  University  of 
Bridgepoirt^  s 

Springfield  Tech- 
nical Cossaunity  Coll 


PROOEa  TITLE 


Medical  Training  in 
Geriatrics  and  Geron  -  A 
Decol*  Approach 

Physical  Therapy  Training  to 
Care  for  the  vulnerable 
Bldcrlyi  An  Operational  .^ode 

Specialization  in  Agin^ 
Adrainistration 


Service  Providers  Legal 
Training 

Training  Program  in  Geron 
tological  Clinical  Psychology 

Graduate  Master  of  Xrts  Pgm 
in  Gerontology 

Geron  Career  Prep 


rain  Elderly  Minorities  as 
Paralegals  and  Minority  Law  , 
Students  to  serve  Elderly,^ 
Minority  Rural  People 

Undergraduate  Ed  for  Persons 
Projected  to  Work  in  AoA 
Supported/Stimulated  Areas 
of  ^^ging 

Special  Career  Prep  i?qm  in 
Geron  for  Allied  Health 
Professionals 

Long  Tcrta  Care  Adxain  Fgm 

Geron  Career  Prep 

Career  Enhancement  in  Mental 
HeaLt}^  Vork  with  the  Aged 

Ceron  Careet  t^rep 


PROJEa 
NUr€ER 


03AT102 

03AT108 

08AT109 
04AG000011 
04AG000012 
A007^19 
6AG137 


09AT018 
P9AT016 
01AT000002 
V 

01AT000006 


AMOUNT 

OF  AWARD  A 


98, 878 


84,93S 
101,692 

101,089  ' 
69, 116 

114,768 
52,096 

114,786 


'  89,236 
113,418 
31,769 

69,  998- 


i 


ER|c42a' 
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I.MPROVING  CAPACITY  TO  SERVE  OLDER '  J»ECPL£ 
CAREER  jr^l^ARATION  . 


RECIPIENT 

PROJECT  TITLE  ' 

PROJECT 
NUfCER 

AWONT 
OF  AWARD 

'College  of  St,  Eliza- 
V  b«th 

Geron  Career  Prep 

AT2A40B 

59, 749 

\^  Union  College 

Geron  Aide  Pgci 

AT2A4^S 

51,544 

^fl«dgar  Bvers  College 

9 

Cultural/Social  Approach  to 
Health  Care  Needs  of  the 
Aging  Individual  and  Family 
in  th6  l^iner  City 

AT2A39B 

9_2,p84 
«» 

Rockland  Consaunlty 
College 

DeXj^lopraent  or  Career  Train-* 
ing  in  Geron  for  Minority 
Group  Students 

AT2A4  5B 

^72,983 

St.  Thoaas  Aquinas  ^ 
*  College 

Geron  C^lrecr  Prep  ^ 

AT2A37B  * 

70,060 

North  Country 
Coaciunity  College 

Multi-Faceted  Pan  in  Rural 
Geron  J. 

AT2A46B 

79, 116 

Virginia  Union  Univer- 
sity ^ 

( 

Geron  Career  Prep 

03kTl07 

77,5^1 

Clark  College 

Geron  Training  Project 

04AG000014 

30^498 

*            Murray  State  Univer- 
sity 

Career  Training  Aging  for 
Social  \Planning  a*^nd  Helping 
Professions 

04AG00C004 

*  75,537 

Wayne  Cosaaunity 
College 

Geriatric  Technician  Train- 
ing Pgra 

04AG000010 

32.011 

LeMoy no-Owen  College 

Geron  Career  *Brep 

04AG000016 

66^656 

Tennessee  State 
University 

Career  Prep  for  Human  Ser- 
vices Practitioners  in  Geron 

04AG00  00  rs 

55  630 

Tusculua  College 

Geroir  Career  Development  Pgia 

04AG000007 

67,623 

Madonna  College 

■ 

Activity  Therapy  in  Geron 
Pgra  , 

AA00P.MI903 

67,062 

r 

V 

\  • 

/■ 

-  tf> 

430  - 
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XMPROVIJJG  CAPACITY  TO  SERVE  OLDER  PEOPLE 
CAREER  PI^PARATION 


RECIPIENT 


College  ot  St. 
Scholastics 


Minneapolis  Conwunity 
College 

University  of  Minn- 
esota Technical 
College 

Southern  University 
Paul  Qulnn  College 


Prairie  view  AtM 
University 


University 

wober  State  College 

University  ^of  Arkansa 
at  Pine  Bluff 

Tougarloo  College 

Southside  Virginia 
Conaunity  College 

Various  Institutions 


Gerontological 
Society 


PftOJga  TITLE 


Flexible  Multidisciplinary 
Training  Pgn  in  Aging  at 
Under^^raduate  Level 

Geron  Career  Prep 


Services  for  the  Rural 
Elderly 


Aging  Studies  Career 
Training  Grant 

Geron  Career  Prep  Pgro  for 
BA  Level  Social  Workers  and 
Other  Professionals  Working 
with  the  Aged 

Multidisciplinary  Under- 
graduate Career  Training 
Pgm  Specializing  in  Rural 
Geron 


Geron  Career  Prep 
Geron  'career^rep 

Geron  Career  Prep 
Geron  Career  Prep 


24  Grants  to  Prepare 
Dissertations  in  Aging 

ContinuunVo'  ^"TC:  Health 
Care  of-fne  Elderly 


NUMBER 


AWXWT 
OF  AWARD  - 


AA00PKN901 
AA0OPMN902 

6AG130  A 
6AG132 

6AG136 


6AGl3^S- 

,8ATl 
6AG131 


90AR0002 


67.062 

83,^27 
44,669 

111,580 
'  38.875 

77,^17 


62,607 

64,168 
68.438 

6^0.300 
28,000 

l54,N^pO 

110.000 


431 


e 

t 

* 
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^                                                    ENHANCING  CALEBS  FOR  M1NOR1T1E55. 

PROJECT  TITLE 

PROJECT 

AWWT 
Or  AMARO 

San  Diego  State^ 
Univeriity 
Foundation  ■- 

North* Texas  State 
o  '  University 

Minority  Research  Associates 
MRAP  m  Hi3panic*Aging 

90  At  2 
9QAT1 

74,980 
54,738 

Scnpps  Foundation 
»               Gerontolo2y  Center 
Miarai  UnT^rsity 

Social  Science  ScHlors  m 
Minority  Gerontology: 
Training.*  Research 

90^T0004 

68,616  \ 

Syracuse  University 

MRAP 

'SOATOOOa 

74,775 

•   '             State*  University  of 
New  V^orJT  at  Buffalo 

HRAP 

90AT0005 
i 

23,816     ^  * 

^     •          *    *  / 

P 

1 

• 

* 

( 

^ 

•* 

A. 

>  — 

/ 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
AND  TRAINING  MATERIALS 


Ohio  state 
university 

National  Council  on 
Aging 


University  of  Iowa 


Miami  Oade'Cotaaunity 


<iPROJEa  TITLE 


^^orJcing  with  Older  People 


Senior  Center  4  Community 
Focal  Point  Staff  Capacity 
Building 


Capacitating  Personnel  for 
Intplementing  Community  Long 
Term  Care  Systems:  Training 
the  Trainers  Workshop 

improvement  of, Service 
Delivery  to  Low  Income* 
Minority  '  Eccnomicaliy 
Disadvantaged  Older  Persons 


Research  &  Foundatio! 
t>f  SUNY 


Eastern  Washington 
university       <  > 


East  Central  Oklahoma 
State  University 


National  Council  on 
"Aging 


Dissemination  &  Utiliiation 
of  Basic  Adult  Services:  A 
Model  Curriculum 

Gerontological  Uses  of  His- 
tory: Development,  Testing  ^ 
Dissemination  of  Training 
Materials 


90  AT  0014 
90  AT  OoXl 

9i)^AT  0023  . 


90  AT  0 


90  AT  0010 


Utilisation  of  Curricula  * 
Instructional  Materials 
Concerning  the  Older  Handi- 
capped Individual 

Continuing  Educatioh  for 
Group  Prograif  personnel 
Working  with  the  at  Risk 
Elderly 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


AMOUNT 
OF  AWARD 


24,732 
171,831- 


90  AT  0015 


90  AT  0013 


90  AT  2098 


83,754 


23.066 


17,021. 


135,230 
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DEVELOPMENT  OP  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
•      AND  TRAINtMG  MATERIALS 


RECIPIENT 


«  National  Hom« 
Caring  Council,  Inc 

University  of  Ken- 
tucky Research 
Foundation 


Comunity  Nutrition 
Institute 


Aaecican  Indian 
Professional  Service: 


International  Center 
for  social 
Gerontology 


National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens 


(To  be  iMrded  tn  FY  ^1) 


PfiOJEa  TITLE 


Supervisors  in  Home  Services  90  AT  2099 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


Effective  Patient  techniques 
for  Use  with  the  Aging  . 
Patient 

Technical  assistant A and^"^ 
training  for  aging  (ft-gaai^ic- 
tions  InvvJa^eA  in  managem^rii 
of  nutrition  service  V 


Training  s  teohnicaX  assis- 

tance  to  Indian  Tribal 
Organizations  for  developaeW 
of  comprehensive  and 
coordina^ive  service  systems 
for  older  American  Indians 

Technical  Assisti^ce: 
Elderly  Housing  and  Related 
Services 


Educating  Service  Providers 
on  How  tt>  Respond  Effectivel 
to  plder  Americans  Adversely 
Affected  by  Crime 

Teshntcil  tsslstancs  for  the 
«?ing  network  In  the  irci  of 
fiscal  iMM96i^ent 


90  AT  Z097'i^ 


HHS  iUb  UU  P 


AMOUNT 
OF  AWARD 


90  AT  1214* 


90  AT  0024 


SA  aO  3018 


157.079 


17,307 


184.900 


r49,999 


39,860 


2(4.274 


ay  I 
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DEVELdPMENT  OF  CONTINUING  EDUtATION 
AND  TRAINING  MATERIALS 


RECIPIENT 


National  Associa- 
tion pf  State  Units 
on  Aqmg 

National  A5«ocia- 
tlon  of  Stato  Units 
on  Aging 

Washington  School 
of  Psychiatry 


National  i^ssocia- 
tion  of  Area 
Agencies  on  Aging 


University  ^of  ^ 
Washington 


Cenreli  Inc. 


.     Ane^ican  personnel 
*    and  Gul<San<^e 
Association 


PROJECT  TITLE 


Orientation  of  Aging  Ser- 
vice Personnel  to  the  Older 
Aiaericans  Act 


NASUA  Inforjnation  System 
Development  and  Training 


Delivering  Services  for 
Cofftnunity  Care  of  the  Aged 


Continuing  Education  for 

Area  Agencies  on 'Aging:  

A^ovelopnental  Prdc'eis 

Health  Promotion  with  the 


T ra in i ng  of  Se r y  it o  ^rq v I - 
ders  in  Establishing  Arts 
and  Hunanities  Programs 
for  ^Older  Adults 


Gerontological  Counseling; 
Continuing  Education  for 
Counselors  and  Related 
Personnel 


PROJECT 


90  AT  0012 


90  at;.  0025 


90  AT  0017 


9Q  A*^  0026 


90«^AT  0016 


90  AT  0020 


90  AT  2100 


AKWNT 
OF  AHAJ^D  _ 


ERIC 


435 
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MARSHALLING  RESQURCES 


RfCIPfEHT 

PROJECT  TITLE 

.PROJECT 
NUJ6ER 

AMOUNT 
OF  AWARD- 

—  ^ 

Center  for  Public 
Manago^nt 

HEW  105  79 

4,293 

Conter  for  Public 
Mana9«o«nt 

Ten  R«9.  Contractor* 

National  Assistance  to  AoA 
iit  the  Developoent  of  the 
Regional  Education  and  ^ 
Training  Prograa 

HEW  105  80 
3025 

HHS  105  ,80 

213,781 

4R69    I,  J«  ^nov 
Public  Health 

Coordirui,tion  &  Assistance 
for  Education  and  Training 

C-016 

'125,799 

R«9.  II,  Kirschn«r 
AssocidtQs           *  < 

< 

C-021 

136  837 

♦      Reg.  Ill,  TeAple  U 

C-005 

98, 937 

*    Re7.    TV.  Jf4rachn#»r 

C-Oll 

Associates 

.1334986,  - 

^  ^   R«g.  V,  Kirschner 
Associates 

C-012  ^ 

149,977 

Reg.  VI,  North  Texas 
Stato 

C-014 

141,833 

Reg.  VII,  University 
of  Kansas 

C-020 

129,852 

Rog.  Vtll,  Devolop- 
ment  Associates 

C-018 

113,742 

i           Gerontological  See. 

C-028  ' 

131,854 

Reg,  X,  Xlrschner 
Associates  , 

C-00*4 

140,967 

Ten  Ro^iona I 
Contractors 

Anondment  to  Task  for  Long 
T«m  Care  Workshops 

143,2:18  ^ 

-11 

K  "  ^ 

* 

t 

i 

« 

• 
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IMPROVING  S^U^  OP  PERSOKNEZr 

RECIPiOfT 

PWWEa  TITLE 

PROJECT 
NUfCER 

AMOUNT 
OF  AWARD 

Connect! cu^ 

State  EducAtion  i  TrAlnlng 

-1A38  , 

67 , 728 

■               •  * 

1A4  5 

30, 000 

n09*%iW4]uov  WW* 

• 

1A4  0 

130, 000 

i  - 

1A41 

30,000 

* 

1A42 

30 , 000 

Vorwcn t 

-  -  . 

1A4  3 

30,000 

3A70 

30 , 000 

3A71 

30,000 

- 

3A72 

73,313 

P^nnsylVAnlA 

-  " 

3A68  • 

279,  56.9 

vircf  inlA 

■  " 

3A73 

92  ,663 

Wost  Vircf^^XA 

3A74 

42 , 448 

AldbAnA 

4A2 

76,966 

Till n^l « 
111  mo  la 

AOA-IL-IVA-79 

^27,733 

In<ilAnA 

AoA-IN-IVA-79 

105, 504 

AoA-MI-IVA-79 

167,012 

AoA-MN-IVA-79 

84r819 

Ohio 

AoA-OH-IVA-79 

213.,  284 

AoA-WI-IVA-79 

101,653  V 

Louisiana 

■         •  ^    »         •  • 

6A32 

70,383 

Guan  * 

9A3 

15,000  • 

Offlco  on  kqinq,  Dopt 
of  HoAlth  t  social . 

S^rvteoy  .^afca  of 
AlAtkA, 

Titlo  Iv-A  TrAining 

r- 

.lO-A-406-79 

10,000 
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DISSEMINATION  AND  UTILIZATION 


*  • 

RECIPIENT 

PROJEQ  TITLE 

»ROJEa 
NU^ER 

AMOIWT 
OF  AWARD 

">               Franklin  Research 
Center    ^  4 

Cdll^c^, Training  Materials 
in'S^ln^  for  Dissemination 

HEVi  10579301 

31.303 

PrAnklin  Research 
Center 

SCAN  Resource  Center  on 
Social  Bchavioral/Social 
Prac,tice 

HHS  105  C 
084  014 

404  973 

Sarage  Information 
Service 

'  <« 

•   University  ©f 

Michigan    '  * 

«• 

To  search  and  .analyze  select 
ed  un-line  datS  bases  to 
determine  frequency  and 
content  of  geron  literature 
Disseoinati6n  &  Utilization: 
Census  Data  as  a  Planninq 
Tool 

-SA  80  6$01 
90  AR  («>15 

4,950 
133.000 

American  institute 
for .Research  - 

Gerontological  Research  ' 
Institute 

90-AR-2173 

49,000 

University  ©f 
Southern  California 

Psycho-Social  Impacts  of 
Alternative  Transportation 
Choice  of  the  Elderly 

90  AR  OOOS 

20.000 

c 

1 

t 

f 

V 

>•> 

* 

•13 

V 

/ 

y 

ERIC 


i38 


1980  TltJc  VI  Rcjionjl  Infornation  Chart 


TotJl  Titl^  V 
fi.  nC  -k  tltajrUcd 
b)  Rcgton 

A 

A 

Total  Indian 
1  t.|iulat  ion 

litle  VJ 

SO 

Tot  til  grant 
buJj  ct  under 
Tit  Ic^  VI  ^ 
by  region 

-  - 

Stales  Within 
rcfion  that 
received  tit Ic 
VI  fdiiding 

,  Nunbcr  of  Indian 
tril'cs  by  rrgion/ 
St-jtc  that  re- 
ceived Titlr  VI  ^ 
f  unvl  1  ng 

Tot;il  Indian  population 
being  served  by 
Title  VI  progrjns  by 
States  ^ 

• 

Tata!  Title 
VI  funds 
awjrt^d  by 
States 

1 

5  6S.0OO 

M.ii  nc 

1 

60 

%  65.000 

_1  

93 

6&,O00 

 r— 

New  Ypik 

1 

93 

65.000 

/ 

lOZ 

t4S ,U0O 

Missis  % ippi 
N    C.I  ro  1111.1 

1 
1 

272 
130 

,'^70/.00  \ 

1  .uOS 

896  JlOO 

c 

\\\  ch  1  (^.111 
MiiiitO^otJ 
KiM  nii>in 

3 
3 
7 

332  • 

522 
754 

205  ,0(J0 

risiooo 
470. nno 

26 

i:,60i 

1,975,000 

Ok  I  JliOnJ 
r^cw  MlMICO 

14 

12 

10,372 
2,229 

I,i3o,noo, 

8^5,f')0 

S 

464 

330, CuO 

hcbr.is(«a 
K  in$  jS 

2 
3 

213  - 

251 

135»0.10 
195.000 

12 
» 

1,237 

A 

810, uOO 

Ut>iti 

N.  Dakota 
Colorado 
S  hjkota 
.Motit  ini* 

1 
1 

2  ' 
3 

•  5 

118 

90 
195 
283 
^51 

70,000  ' 
65.000 
13S.OO0 
200. (*uO 
340. 0)f) 

10 

1.233 

68S,o JO 

Cnl 1 fornia 

NO\M.I.I 

Ai  1  :oni 

N  !■ 

'  7 

913 

70,0(rf) 
130.UO0 

4S5  ,oon^ 

75.000 
135,000 
140,000 
683.000 

2,0S7 

l.oii, noo 

Ore  CO  II 
Al.i^k.i 
1  «ho 

h  t^llltt^'(on 

"i  4313 

10 

262 
250 
346 
1.229  - 

.  ..  , 

I'J.IOS 

•f»,  Duo,  000 

ts 

I9,f;05 

S  6.000.000 
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ADMINISTRATION  FDR  NATIVE  AMERICANS 
.  HUD/HHS  Specialized  Indian  Housing  Projextt 

In  August  1978,  the  Intra-Departmental  Council  on  Indian  Affairs  entered  Into 
a  formal  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
ijJitu  support  of  a  project  to  provide  specialized  human  care  facilities. and 
services  on  five  Indian  reservations.  The  live  tribes  selected  to  participate  In  the 
^Z^T  "Hi"^  Zunl.  White  Mountain  Apache  and  San  Carlos 

i'^Irff  K  ^P^^.^^  "^^^  designed  to  maintain  the  traditional  extended  family 
Tnini  ^  providing  services  and  housing  for  tribal  members  of  all  ages-In- 
housing  pr^^^^^  /  ^^''^''^  ^^^^^^^  sp^Iallzed 

HUD  and  HEW  jointly  funded  a  grant  to  build  the  capacity  of  the  tribes  to 
asseM  the  housing  and  service  needs  of  the  elderly,  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped,  and  abandoned  and  neglected  children  on  the  five  reservations^  o 

•    ?^!Inmro     f""*^*?^  ^""J  ""^""^  P''*^^*^^  ^«  design  and  Implement 

facilities  and  services  to  meet  one  or  more  needs  Identified.  Tribal  applications 
In  AuSt  1079  "^^^^^  reviewed  and  tentatively  approved  by  HUD  and  HEW 
^7^a.  interagency  agreement  stipulated  that  during  fiscal  year  1980  the  Ad-*^ 

^^^^^^  Americans  (ANA)  would  provide  assistance  to  the 
tribes  for  the  deyelopment  of  operational  and  management  plans  and  the  Identi- 
fication of  potential  funding  sources  fpr  the  services  " 
Sinnri^^M!"^         commitment  ANA  provided  a  supplemental  award  of  up  to 
*  mS^,.^      e^*l*"^?  ANA  grant  for  each  of  the  Ave  participating  tribes. 

^f^^  continues  to  work  with  the  tribes  tfs  they  move  towards  the 
SfX  fadlltVe^  ^'''^''^  '^"^'^'^  agreements  with  HUD  for  cons^Juctlo^ 

Indian  Access  Project 

In 'fiscal  year  1979.  ANA  entere'd  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Administration 
on  Aging  to  provide  support  to  the  National  Indian  Council  on  AginT(NlS 
to  Initiate  a  demonstration  project  on  a  number  of  Indian  reservations  for  the 

s^^U'^^rrtf^^^rp.rr  ^"^^^'^ 

"^j*  to^'^iSi"''"'""''"       ^""""^  Americans  agreed  to  provide  a  su^  not  to  ex-  " 
»Tr„„r„„   ..f*''         '"J  ^PJ?  3  years  to  support  the  demonstration  project 

iV«  Avl^"'^  T^'^i  SL^/lS"^™^""'  ^''^^'•'y  I"<l'a"  PeoP'e-  In  fiscal  year 
mo.  ANA  transferred  $85,000  to  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  provide  first 

IZ.  Z^J*  m  the  amount  ofTlM^ 

were  transferred  via  memorandum  to  OHDS  budget  from  ANA  to  AoA  to  carry 
out  the  second  year  of  thq^year  Interagency  agreement. 

Laouna  Eldeklt  Ck^teb 

y<^1^1"l"<?,nlL^'"'  ^®7S'        ^"'^''^'^       «"  agreement  with  the  Indian  Health 
■^rZ  tn  fM?I^/''?T'*^^  management  assistance,  training  and  technical  asslHt- 
P?,?hin  „?  T  ?'  '•'^  initiation  of  its  elderly  center  program.  The 

L  ^^t:  ^^'^  ^^^'f'^"'       developed  a  program  which  prt^ 

nrolL  „'?r'''"^r  Itfelderly  population  The 

fare  facUlt?        '"•eludes  residential  iJnlts  for  the  elderly  as  w^  as  an  elderly 

«nJ°tS  ''n?'  "-ans'wed  $20,000  to  tj)e  IHS  to  be  used  for  training 

Zifi  ^mrii?L"^'""°'^«T  ^''^^'•'y  Center  program.  These  fundf 

were  committed  on  a  one  tlifae  only  basis.  \ 
*  infn^^  supports  the  PuebloTof  I^Kiina's  effort  to  ante  mate  Its  financial,  vital  and  " 
In  -X'rl^?^?^''^  ^^'"^  encodrages  and  has  giknted  pemlsslon  to  Lapma 
^tZX^'J,^\'-^^  Ita  curi^njt^  future  grants  tfsupport  an  automated  data  , 

fs  S^tVSvallabr"  ■ "   ■  "'''^''^  f''^^^''      '""'"^  *°  ''"'<1« 

ANA  AcTivrriEB  EiXAnvE  to  AoA's  Tmjs  .VI  Proobam 
The  1078  amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  established  a  new  irmntu 
FrTlSLTnr'ih^/'  "-Vl  VI  which  provides  for  direct  Federal  funding"  to  S 
tribes  for  the  provision  of  social  and  nutrition  services  to  older  Indian  people. 
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The  Administration  on  Aging  (AoA)  maintained  close  liaison  with  the  Ad- 
ministration fur  Nati\^  AmerlLUnik  (ANA;  throughout  the  process  of  policy  and 
rt*Kulaii«^as  «lcvclu|>uiei»t  for  the  iUii>k'iiit*iitatioii  i>f  the  title  VI  prugrain  A.^  part 
of  this  cooperative  effort^  ANA  ai»*.igiied  a  full  time  htaff  per.stm  tu  AoA  for 
3  months  in  flwcal  >ear  1960  to  pru\lde  a.isi?Jtance  In  the  regulatlun.s  development 
pHH-e^N  and  to  pruMde  a  formal  linkage  i>etN\een  tlni  tuu  a^em  le.s  AoA  and  ANA 
concurred  tha.t  this  Lou|Kirati\e  effort  wa.s  a  signlfltaiit  asset  iii'the  development 
of  title  M  policy  and  lUiplemontation  strategj.  The  agencies  anticipate  con 
tinmng  a  cio«e  working  Relationship  for  the  efreiti\e  coordination  of  their  re^jpec- 
ti\e  program  acti\lties  and  maximizing  the  (fflcleiaj  and  Impact  of  program 
admiuUtratlon. 

TITLE  XX 

The 'office  of  Human  Development  Services  has  responslhilltj  for  administer 
Ing  the  MUiial  .services  prugram.s  authorized  under  titles  1,  IV- A.  X.  XIV,  and  XX 
of  the  SiKial  Security  Act,  a.s  amended.  Kxcept  for  Guain,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
V  irgln  IMands.  title  XX  suiK.»rsetled  all  of  the  authorizing  titles  cited  above  a%  of 
Octol>er  1.  1975.  ^ 

Lnder  title  XX,  grants  are  made  to  .States  to  deliver  services  under  a  compre- 
henHi\e  annual  .ser\  Ice.s  program  plan  which  i.s  designed  h>  each  State  to  meet 
the  needs  of  that  State*  At  State  option  ser\ ices  are  delivered  to  individuals 
whyse  eligihilit>  i.-?  based  on  inc^>nie  or  incon^e  malutciiance  status.  States  may 
offer  services, to  person.**  with  famil>  Incomes  up  tu  lh\  percent  of  the  State 
median  family  inct^me  f(;r  a  family  of  four  ailjusted  for  family  ^slze.  However  an 
amount  equal  to  at  least  50  i>t»rcent  of  the  Federal  share  of  State  expenditures 
mu.Ht  he  for  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  (AFDC),  sup- 
plemental security  huome  (SSI),  essential  persi>n.s  or  Individuals  eligible  for 
metlKaid.  Sfjecilied  services  maj  also  be  offered  i>n  a  group  basis.  States  may 
choose  the  ser\  Ices  to  be  prov  ideil,  as  long  as  each  service  Is  directed  to  at  least 
one  of  the  five  title  XX  goals,  and  at  least  three  services  are  directed  toward  SSI 
recipients. 

A  \anety  of  .serNhes  directed  to  assisting  aged  persons  to  attain  or  maintain 
a  maxlmnni  le\i'l  of  scdf  care  and  Independence  are  pro\Ided  through  the  social 
serUees  program.  Included  are  such  ser\ ices  as  adult  daj  care,  adult  foster  care, 
protecthe  8ervU'e.s,  health-relflft^  si'r\lce.-4,  homeniaker.  chore^,  tran.sportatlon. 
and  otlier  ser\lies  that  as.slst  elOHrb  i>ersons  to'reinaln  In  their  own  homes  or 
lu  iomm^iilty  living  situations.  Se\lces  are  also  offered  vvhkh  facilitate  entry 
Into  institutional  care  when  necessary. 

Simv  title  XX  data  are  collectefl  by  service  and  by  category  of  eligibility  of 
the  recipients  ie.g.  AFDC  and  »SI),  It  Is  not  possible  to  determine  precisely 
total  s*»r\lces  recipients, -and  expenditures  prpvlded  to  the  elderly.  However, 
data  on  the  number  of  recipients,  and  exi>endlture.s  fur  services  for  those  t)lder 
persons  eligible  for  SSI  pajmentH  Is  aNallable.  The  following  ore  reported  figures 
(for  fl.Hcal  year  1077)  and  estimates  for  the  num»)er  of  primary  recipients'  and 
exiHMulltures  for  the  SSI  aged  during  fi.scal  years  1977,  1978,  and  1979.  Estimates 
for  the  number  of  primary  recipients  dutfing  fiscal  year  1980  are  not  available 


/            Number  of  SSI-  Expen6turts 
/                                                '              aied  pnmiry      (FedertI,  Stite, 
f                              ^  '           »                            recipients  ^        local  funds) 

1977  

1978  

  *66.000  5255.000,000 

  451,000  262,000,000 

  609,000  300,000,000 

Since  elderly  persons  other  than  SSI  age<l  qualify  for,  and  receive  services 
from  each  of  the  serNices  reported,  these  data  understJite  the  total  .number  of 
elderly  recipients  and  expenditures  for  serNlces  to  the  aged  under  title  XX.  Ex 
pendlture  increases  have  been  rei>orted  for  serslces  which  are  usually  associated 


»Prlmnry  r*'rlplent .  An  IndlrlduAl  with  whom,  or  for  whom,  a  specific  goal  Is  cfttnb 
ItMhed  and  U>  whom  H#»rvlcoH  are  Drovtded  for  the  purpose  of  arhlevlnK  the  coal  Services 
arrt  conHUIere»l  tq  be  provUhnJ  to  the  primary  recipient  v\len  they  arc  provided  to  other 
membern  of  thfiK  {Trlmary  recipient's  famllj?  to  facllltnte  achievement  of  the  primary 
recipient's  goah^ 
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wjth  the  needs  of  the  aged.  In  particular,  cummuhUj  bathed  care  sen  Ices  directed 
toward  th^  title  XX  goal  of  preventing  ur  reducing  Inappropriate  Institutional 
care  have  received  Increased  program  emphaal.s^'nhersal  iiervices  buch  &s  In- 
formation and  referral,  an^  protective  services  fir  adults,  aau^ll  a»  group  serv- 
ices, have  been  growing  during  the  last  few  years.  As  witn^all  services,  these 
latter  services  Include  elderly  recipients. 
*•  As  Is  true  of  services  delivery,  research  and  demonstration  .projects  funded 
through  the  Office  yf  Human  Development  Services  tend  to  address  areAs  In 
which  elderly  i>ersons  are  among  the  participants  In  the  demonstration  programs 
and  may  beueflt  from  Implementation  of  the  research  results. 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  we  continued  projects  Involved. in  fiscal  year  1978  and 
1079  One  prrfect,  barriers  to  the  development  of  community  based  long  term  care 
for  elderly  ami  handicapped  individuals,  particularly  emphasizes  the  elderly. 
Thl.H  project  Is  to  develop  and  document  methodology  for  State  agency  use  In 
identifying  barriers  to  community  placements  for  long-term  care. 

Another  12  projects  deal  with  such  topics  as  hospice  care,  social  ser\lces 
planiUug,  the  impact  of  Federal  policies  and  services  programs  on  families,  trans- 
portation to  human  resource  facilities,  capacity  building  of  Indium  tribal  govern- 
ments to  plan  and  administer  comprehensive  social  servJoeksystems,  and  im- 
proved case  management  systenjs.  '  .  A 

Among  the  concrete  effects  of  these  projects  were  the  ftindlng  of  a  position  of 
a  case  manager  to  coordinate  social  sen' Ices  for  the  elderly  by  a  local  county 
council  on  aging;  the  first'natlonal  conference  on  case  management;  and  the 
development  of  social  services  for  elderly  Indians  In  two  areas.  In  addition,  our 
transportation  projects  have  established  a  method  for  securing  insurance  cover- 
age for  vehicles  used  to  transport  the  elderly  and  other  vulnerable  jmpulatlons. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

Proorams  Admi.nistebed  by  the  Socul  SECtmiTY  Administration 

The  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA)  administers  the  Federal  old  age 
survivors  a  nek  disability  insurance  (OASDI)  program  (title  II  of  the  Social  Se^ 
curlty  Act).  OASDI  Is  the  basic  method  In  the  L>Ited  States  of  assuring  Income 
to  Individuals  and  families  when  workers  retire,  l^ome  disabled,  or  die.  The 
basic  idea  of  the  cash  benefits  program  Is  that,  while  they  are  working,  employees 
and  their  employers  pay  earmarked  social  security  contributions  (FICA  taxes) ; 
the  self  employed  also  contribute  a  percentage  of  their  net  earnings.  Th^n,  when 
earnings  stop  or  are  reduced  because  of  retirement  In  old  age,  death,  or  disability, 
cash  benefits^  are  paid  to  partially  replace  the  earnings  that^vere  lost.  Current 
coni;r}butIonA  are  largely  paid  out^n  current  benefits.  How^everl  at  the  same  time, 
current  workers  build  rights  to  future  benefit  protection. 

SSA  also  administers  the  supplemental  security  Income  (SSI)  iirogram  for 
aged,  blind,  and  dlsable<l  people  In  financial  need  (title  XVI  ot  the  Social 
Security  Act).  SSI  provides  a  federally  financed  floor  of  income  for  eligible 
Individuals  with  limited  Income  and  resources.  In  most  cases,  SSI  supplements 
income  from  other  sources,  Including  social  security  benefits. 

SSA  shares  responsibility  for  the  black  lung  program  with  the  Department  of 
I^l)or .  SSA  Is  responsible,  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act, 
for  payment  of  black  lung  benefits  to  coal  miners  and  their  families  who  applied^ 
for  those  benefits  prior  to  July  1073,  and  for  payment  of  black  lung  benefits  to' 
certain  survivors  of  miners.- 

L6ca\  Social  Security  offices  process  applications  for  entitlement  to  the  medi- 
care program  and  assist  Individuals  In  filing  claims  for  medicare  benefits.  Over 
all.  Federal  adminlstfative  responsibility  for  the  medicare  program  rests  with 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration. 

In  addition,  SSA  has  Federal  administrative  responsibility  for  aid  to  Indo- 
Chinese,  Cuban,  Soviet,  and  other  refugees. 

Following  Is  a  summary  ^of  beneficiary  levels  today,  selected  program  activi- 
ties, study  groups,  social  security  related  legislation  enacted  In  1980  and  related 
activities: 

I.  OASDI  BENCrrrS  and  BENEnctARIES 

vAt  the  beginning  of  1980,  about  94  percent  of  ill  Americans  age  65  and  over 
were  drawing  social  security  benefits  or  were  eligible  to  draw  benefits  If  they 
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•w^  »  or  their  .spousrS  retired,  ahout  95  percent  of  the  pei^pre  who  reached  6.1  in  1980 
were  eliKible  f*tf  l>enefits.  It  is  expected  that  Ui\  to  9<S  ijerceiit  of  the  nged  w  lU  be 
eligible  for  Mocial  security  henettts  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

At  the  end  of  September  1980,  35.4  niilUoii  i>eople  were  re^ehiuR  mouthlv  social 
N{<ecurity  c-ash  henefitM  <  nn  iutrease  froui  34.9  rnillii*i»  in  Septt-rnber  1979>.  Ot  the«e 
benefldarlcs.  19.4  million  were  rt-tlr^d  wwrkers.  3.0  million  were  dri^endeiit^i  of 
retired  workers.  96*000  were  uninsured  indlsidunls  receiUuK  'special  age  72' 
( Pruuty  >  iHjneflt.s.  4.7  million  were  disabled  worker.**  Ti»id  their  dependent.s,  and 
7  0  millii^n  were  survivors  of  decea.sed  workers. 

The  monthly  rate  IjcnetitH  for  Septunber  19s0  wa.s  $10  0  million  compared 
^  to  $80  billion  for  September  1979.  Of  thi.«>  amount.  $7,U  bilhou  wa.s  paul  tu  re- 
tired wyrkers  (ind  their  dependents.  $1.3  liillitiu  wa.s  paid  U>  di>aitled  w*orker.s 
and  their  dependents.  $2.1  l>illion  wn.s  paid  to  huruvor.s,  and  $10  million  vvns  i>aid 
to  special  age-72  beneficiarie.s.  t 

Retlrelr  Workers  received  an  average  benefit  for  Septend>er  1980  of  $340  (up 
from "$293  In'  September  1979),  while  di.sabled  workers  recei\cd  an  a\erage  l>ene- 
fit  of  $370  (up  from  $321^  Retrretl  workers  newly  awarded  .social  security  bene- 
'  fit.s  for  September  1980  averaged  $3t>3.  w hlle-di.-sableil  worker.s  received  average 
Initij^l  benefits  of  $395.  During  fi.scal  .vear  1980  (October  1979-September  1980). 
$116  billion  in  social  security  tash  benefit.s  were  paitl  ci^mpared  to  $101  billion  In 
fiscal  year  197\).  Of  that  tt>tal.  retired  workers  and  their  tiei»endents  recefved 
$74.0  billion,  dl.^bled  w^orkers  and  their  dependents  received  $14.9  billion,  .sur- 
vivors received  $25  0  billloii,  and  .♦special  age-72  benetlciarie.s  retelved  $121  million. 
In  addTtlTJn.  lumi)-sum  death  payments  amounteil  to  $381  million. 

II.  8l;PPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  iN't  OME'BEN'EFITS  ANU  BE.NEFICIARIES 

In  1980,  SSI  pa.vment  levels  dike  .social  security  benefit  anuiunts)  were  auto- 
matically adjusted  to  rell'i;(  t  a  14  3  perceiit  Increase  in  the  Cri.  Thus,  beginning 
-  in  July  1980.  rnafltlmuriY' rnontlily  Federal  SSI  payment  levels  increased  from 
$208.20  to  $238  for  an  indUidual.  and  from  $31230  to  $357  for  a  couple. 

rniring  fi.'^cgl  year  1980.  over  $7  5  billion  In  benefits  (consisting  of  $5.7  billion 
,  in  Federal  fuHfTl.s  and  $1  s  billion  in  federally  administered  State  supplements) 

were  p^Id.  Of  the  4  1  ntillion  beneficiaries  oji  the  rolls  during  Septembet  1980, 1.8 
million  ^ere  aged,  ami  2.3  m.llllun  reieiving  SSI  basetl  on  blindness  and  di.snldlity, 
although  400,000  of  tjieni  reai  bed  age  05  after  they  began  to  get  payments.  Dur- 
ing Septernl>er  |980,  total  i^ayuienta  of  $095  million  were  made.  The  total  pay- 
ments in  fiscal  ^ear  19^  represent  an  increase  of  about  $0.9  billion  over  fiscal 
year  1979.  ^ 

III.  BLACK  LUNO  BENEFITS  AND  BENEFICIARIES 

During  Septemlier  1980,  about  404,000  individuals  received  $83.8  million  In 
black  lung  benefits  which  webe  admliilsti^wl  by  the  Social  Security  Administra-^ 
tion.  These  benefits  are  firiaiited  from  general  .re\ enue.s.  Of  these  Indiv  idual.s, 
122,000  naUiers  and  their  dei>endents  received  $45.1  million,  while  140,000  widows 
and  their  depemlerits  received  $38.7  nillllon.  The  miners  and  widows  had  135,000 
dependents.  During  fi'.st  al  year  1980,  SSA  administered  black  lung  payments  in 
the  amount  of  $1.0  billion. 

Black  lur»g  benefits  Imrejised  by  10.1  penent  in  N'(jveml>er  1980  due  to  an  auto- 
matic general  benefit  lncrea.se  adju.stntent  under,  the  la\i.  Tlie  monthly  payment 
to  a  coal  miner  disabled  by  bhuk  lung  disui;je  lncreas<Hl  tu  $279.80  from  $^54.  The 
m^uithly  lK»nefits  fur  a  miner  or  widow  with  one  dependent  i.s  $419.00,  and  with 
two  i^lepordlent.s  i.s  $1^9  00  The  maximum  monthly  benefit  payable  when  there  are 
"  three  or  more  dependents  is  $559.50. 

irT  LOW-INCOME  ENFJIOY  ASSISTANCE-    ^  ♦ 

Beginning  In  October  1980,  SSA  was  given  Federal  adnlinistratlve  responsi- 
bility for  a  prugrnui  of  low  income  energy  a.ssf stance.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
was  to  help  low  intonie  individuals  avoid  serious  health  and  financial  crises  by 
providing  ttiein  aNHi.stance  to  nteet  the  rapidly  rl.sing  cost  Of  home  energy, "par- 
tit  ularlj  for  hpatliig.  Cojigre.ss  appropiiated  $1.2  billion  (or  the  program.  Of  this 
anu)unt,  yiOO  million  vws  paid  In  early  1980  um  a  Mpe<'ial  one-time  energy  ntbm- 
ance  to  about  3  0  itiillion  SSI  rc<  Iplents  (These,  were  all  Decemlier  1979  recipients 
except  thtise  living  in  nicditaid  In^f itlitlon.s. >  Payments  varied  by  State  base<l  on 
a  formula  currtained  in  the  legL^latioii,  and  ranged  from  a  low  of  $34  to  th^  statu- 
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for  dU.ti;ibutlug  the  aid.  subjw  to  llllS  a  ,  r    »^^^-^^^  I"-ogram*8 
to  supulmeut  the  pa, me.u.s  ^SS?  r"  •  plenu  and  , ^^^"'"'le  « 
.on  o«.er  a«l.ta..«  programs  or  wlt^/^ir;  "hllv%T5'™rth'^ 

wh\^£  '?ro;.?X'r.^SS^^^^^^  "--•^--ta.  Affa.r« 

•outreach  •  ftctlvltu-s.  „ith  the  goa  of  n  c^^^^^^^^^  mauaglug  of  SSA's  • 

•coi  eenis  about  social  security  ZVrami  n^,/^  *"  ^    1,  '•esp"us«veness  to  public 
certeU  effort  to  establish  and  mauuu"n  o,  In,""  '° 
Mnlduals  a.id  organizations  Se  iud  oSVn'?"^^^^^    rela tioyshl^s  w.th 
iforin  them  about  sotial  set-urltv  n<.  th»v  w      °'  government  In  order  to 
.  «o.ne  of  the  Key  elements  of  the'Jverai  o'ut  ear).,'*^/'  '''^'^  ^'"^"^    "  ' 

li.  the  'outreach  symposia  project"  and  •TnmiT  ffP'^gy  are  discussed  below 
consumer  affairs,-     ^  "  ^""^'-'^^   aua   '"'P'ementatlon  of  Executive  order  on 

VI.  OUTaEACH  SYMPOSIA  "p^ECT  i 

.4  ?-ia'T«:^.r'l?y""oK"[h^^uThor[hri.r  ^PO^/ed  by 

national  syminwium,  ten  i^gionarsym.wstn  ZTP  meetings  fSflowed  a 

the  <)ctober-Oe..e.nt;er  WTa^Xmf  -^he^rl^^^^^  1".  JLu^aiUcaiii_^^ 

strengthen  publ.c  oonndt^rci^  u,e  watlMU-  anH  i^^^^^^^  to  helB^ 

through  enhanced  public  understanding  nf  M;i,.,Jl    stability  of  social  security 
Over  10.000  persons.  IncludinK  s  T^"'"  """^  '^"■'^nt  '^sues. 

these  meetings  SSA  staff  preZ'^^^^^^  ^'  the  aged,  attended 

«ran.8.  their  content  and  covlrKorthel        ?       ?  'I'e  pro-  • 

programs  of  changing'l'moSlic  ;,„"'?ocmi    "aZr.t  "™  on  thd 

tions  of  the  changing  r„les  of  Tnmi  n.wl  .!^n,o^      imtterns,  particularly  implica- 

VII.  IMP^^;itE^TATI0N  of  executive  obdeb  on  consumeb  affaibs 

vlrHnJ^ffr'/J!'"'"  f  •  ^'■•<«"J''n^^issued  Kxecutlve  Order  No  12160  "Dro-  ' 

P  ~  Of  whl^^TT'^  •;rjr""«""«  consumer  prog;aS."  th^ 

infornm t  onal  materials  for  the  j.t.hllo  on  SSAinclmlnlsrered  rro,^^H^^^^^ 
systemat  c  handling  of  con.plni.Jts.  SSA  puhlishe.l  Its  draft^Sume'r  ^ffairl 
I'Inn  on  June  1),  IIWO  setting  forth  the  Initiatives  underway  and  plan  «Tto  ns^  re 
full  imp lomentation  of  the  Kxe<-ntlve  order.  The  draft  was  mHeVvXhle  to  vJell 

warOciUfl  IIIIH  for  reviow  nnci  eventual  publication  in  the  Federal  Register.  In 
movd"^  Is  contlnulnR  to  broh.len  Its  contacts  with  the  public  „nU  Is 

piSs,  ^        " '"'  decisionmaking 

VIII.  INFOBMATION  AND  BEFEBBAL  PBOJECT 

The  broad  mission  of  S.SA  In  the  area  of  Income  maintenance  and  social  welfare 
ns  a  resu  t  of  the  HKU  reorganization  of  15)77,  has  prompted  the  agency  to  ex- 
plore n  ohanse  1..  its  Inforfnatlqn  and  referral  ,K)llcies  and  prarrtices  to  meet 
he  needs  of  this  greater  and  more  varie<l  .population.  In  1979,  SSA  began  an 
initiative  to  rea.ssess  the  Hgencj  s  role  in  Information  and  referral  for  related 
social  and  economic  servlre.s  to  determine  how  SSA  services  caa  be  Improved 
and,  or  erimnded  to  meet  current  ncedx.  the  effort  is  aimed  at'developlng  proc- 
efMie.s  for  referral  at  the  hx-al  level  based  on  other  agencies''  ability  to  deliver 
services  SvSA  Is  consulting  with  other  go\eniment  agencies  and  outalde  organlza- 
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tions  regarding  their  needs  and  programs  In  de\el9Piiig  Its  iiifurniatiun  and  refer- 
•  ^        ral  plttn.  This  InltlatUe  resulted  in  varluus  prupOi>als  tu  btreiigtlicn  SSA  i»  iiifor- 
^  matlon  a^d  referral  services.  These  proi>psaIs  are  currently  being  e\aluated 
wit&in^e  agency. 

IX.  IMPEOVED  COMMUNICATION  A.ND  SERVICES 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  undertook  the  following 
Improved  Publicationft 

During  fiscal  ^ear  1980  the  Social  Security  Administration  s  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  condutted  a  Tomprehensive  re\ie\A  of  all  tht  adrainistratiirti's  pubht  In- 
formation pamphlets.  The  objecthe  was  tu  make  sure  tliat  tht^  information  pro- 
vided to  the 'public  was  conuibe.  understandable  and  rele\*ant,  A  secondary  ob- 
jective was  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  publications  produced  The  revised, 
redesigned  pamphiets  will  be  distributed  during  fiscal  year  1981. 

Ser^vioc  to  His  panics  » 

J. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  overall  serNit'e  to  the  Hispanic  community,  the 
Social  Security  Admlniatratioii  han  translated  almost  all  applications,  forms 
and  notices  into  Spanish  for  people  who  indicate  a_(lesi re  to  get  soolal^ocurlty 
inrormatlon  in  >5panlsli.  In  addition.  Hie  Socmi"SecurIl>  Adniinrslrafion  Isnow 
producing  publications,  radio  and  television  materials  specifically  designed  to 
reach  the  Hispanic  community^ 

Improved  Noticeato^Social  SecuHty  Administration  Beneficiaries 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has  redesigned  its  computer  notice  system 
that  sends  personalizecl  notices  to  several  m^lon  working  social  security  bene- 
ficaries  each  year.  L'slng  the  information  from  each  beneficiary's  annual  report 
of  earnings  the  system  generates  a  notice  which  explains  how  social  security 
benefits  are  affected  by  tlie  J)eneflclary^s  work  and  earnings.  F^ch  notice  has  a 
covering  letter  which  summarizes  the  benefit  changes  in  a  few  ^hort  para^aphs 
Attached  to  the  cover  letter  is  an  information  sheet  that  gives  more  detailed 
#r  information  abeut  how  the  benefit  changes  were  figured.  This  notice  style  glNes 
the  beneficiary  a  simple,  easily  understood  explanation  of  benefit  changes  (and 
for  those  beneficiaries -who  want  more  background,  a  breakdown  of  si)eclflc  bene- 
fit  facts  and  figures).  ^      *^  .  .  ^  ... 

Food  Stamp  Service  in  Social  Security  Administration  Offices 

In  August  1980.  Sqcial  Security  offices  began  taking  food  stamp  applications 
from  supplemental^securlty  Income  recipients  and  applfcant<rwho  »ve  in  house- 
holds where  everyone  either  receives  supplemental  security  income  or  s  applying 
for  It  Tho^oclal  Security  Administration  began  this  service  to  make  It  .easier  for 
aged,  bjlnd  and  disabled  persons  to  apply  for  food  stamps. 

X.  SSA  ADMINISTRATIVE  GOALS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Durlnjr  fiscal  year  1980.  SSA  placed  major  emphasis  on  balancing  speed  and 
acairaJ^^n^he  pr^esslng  of  DI.  SSI.  and  RSI  claims ;  Improving  the  processing 
and  recovery  of  SSI  overpayments;  working  with  the  States  to  reduce  errors  In 
?^e  AFDO  program :  and  Maintaining  control  over  the  processing  of  hearings  and 
appeals  In  spite  oMncreaslng  receipts  of  hearing  requests.  . 

These  objectives  were  generally  achieved.  The  gains  made  In  Improving 
'  p^Sn^toe^durlng  fiscal  year  1970  were  maintained  or  Improved  upon,  white 
Krcy  rates  were  also  Improved.  RSI  claims  accuracy  Improved  from  95.9 
S^r^St  at  the  end  of  1979  to  90:3  percent;  State  agency  processing  accuracy 
^Xardete^rmlnatlons)  Increased  from  90.0  Percent  to  93/r  DI 
program  and  from  92.5  percent  to  93.2  percent  In  tHe  SSI  P^«S'*?H^ 
of  unresolved  SSI  overpayments  decreased  by  19  percent  during  If^^O  ^^^^^^^^ 
Increased  7  percent  over  1979 ;  and  the  number  of  hearing  dlsposlUons  Increased 
by  almost  10  percent  over  197Q.  -  fh/.i,<fii 

Along  with  these  Improvements,  there  were  some  proble?!  areas.  Even  though 
heaS^poaiilons  iere  _m^pen.dingLJi£ari.nK  Jequf  ts  ine^ 
l^ll^rc^^         in  requests  for  hearing  and  the  Inability  to  hire  sufficient 
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number?  of  Administrative  T^w  Judges  (ALJ's).  The  SSI  paymenVerror  raU 
remained  at  5  percent  tl/rough  March  1080.  As  a  result  of  SSA's  c-orWrn 
the  AFDO  error  rates,  a  special  task  force  has  been  established  tu  deE(^ine 
improvements  which  can  be  inade  in  this  program.  Recommendations  will  be 
made  during  flscal  ye§r  1981. 

SSA's  major  emphasis  in  19«1  is  to  maintain  the  processing  time  and  accuracy 
gains  achieved  over  the  past  2  years  while  implementing  the  substantial  prD- 
vislQaa  of  tbe  toaWlUy  ameudmeuts.  ut  1980.  Special  emphasis  is  alsa  being  gi\  en 
to  assure  a  stfiooth  move  tu  the  new  computer  center,  to  improve  women  and 
minority, work  force  representation  through  the  equal  employment  opportunity 
program,  to  })egin  the  upgrading  uf  our  telec\>mmunlcatlons  system,  to  achieve 
socir^-onomlc  pnx?urement  goals  and  impro\t>  management  oi  grants  and  con- 
tracts, to  upgrade  Held  office  facilities,  and  to  improve  systems  security. 

XI.  XATIO.VAL  COMMISSION  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITT 

The  1977  amendments  established  the  National  Commission  on  Social  Security. 
Some  members  were  appointed  by  the  President  and  some  by  Congress.  The 
National  romniission  is  engaged  in  a  broadscale.  comprehensive  study  of  the 
social  security  program.  Including  medicare.  The  study  also  includes  the  status 
of  the  trust  funds.  oo\erage.  adequacy  of  benefits,  possible  inequities,  alternatives 
tA  the  current  programs  and  tu  the  method  of  flnaucing  the  system,  integration  of 
the^w^lal  «mirity  systenj  with  private  retirement  programs,  and  development 
o/  a  siKx-lal  pri(t»  index  for  tlie  elderb  iThe  ( omuiissiou  issued  int(?rim  r^rts 
on  May  11,  1979  and  on  January  11,  1980.  The  release  of  the  final  report  is' ex- 
pected early  in  1981.)  7 

*     XII.  pre8Id;:nt'8  commission  on  pension  poliox  ^ 

The  Prenidenf  s  Commission  on  Pension  Policy  wa^  ^tablisjied  by  Executive 
order  in  Julx  197H  The  Commission  is  examining  pension  systems  around  the 
country  in  an  effort  to  de\elop  national  policies  for  retirement.  Arvivor,  and 
^^iisability  programs  that  cjan  serve  as  a  guide  for  public  and  pri\ate  programs. 

In  response  to  tbe  problems  that  pension  systems  face,  the  President's  Com- 
mission will : 

-Provide  an  overview  of  all  existing  retirement,  survivor,  and  disability 
*        programs.  i  ' 

Asset**  the  iibIHt>  of  existiff^  programs,  and  systems— encompassing  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  local,  and  private  sectors— meet  future  commitments  and 
future  needs.    .  .  ^    .  . 

—Devise  a  national' {wlicy  on  retirement  that  can  be  used  as  a  guide  by  all 
programs;  and 

Propose  reforms  that  are  needed 'to  ifieet  national  policy  goals,  both  now  and 
in  the  future. 

The  Commission  issued  interim  reports  in  May  and  November,  1980;  it  is 
expected  to  submit  its  Unal  report  to  the  President  in  February. 

XIII   PRKCEDENT  8ETTIN0  COURT  DECISK>NS  THAT  AFFECT  THE  ELDEBLT  MADE  DURING 
nsCAL  TEAR  1080  OB  STILL  PENDING 

Califano  v   Boles  —Marriage  Requirement— Mothers  of  Illegitimate  Children 

On  Juno  27.  1979.  the  V  B  Supreme  Court  ipheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
marriage  requirements  ut  sectionj  (202g>  uf  the  Social  Security  Act.  TImt  .statute; 
provides  for  a  mother's  beueilt  for  a  widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife  of  a  de- 
cease<l  worker  If  «lie  has  an  entitled  i  hild  of  the  worker  in  her  care.  The  Supreme 
(%Mirt  i^m  luded  tlmt  the  mothers'  benefit  was  designed  to  benefit  mothers  who 
suffer  economic  loss  upon  the  death  uf  a  worker.  To  effectiiate  this,  the  court 
determined  that  the  Congress  could  reasonably  conclude  that  a  woman  never 
luarrietl  to  thv  worker  was  les«  llkel>  to  be  deix'udent  on  him  at  his  death  than 
one  who  was  his  widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife. 

Ilnrnn  v  Uosario,    Limitation  on  AFDC  Paymenj;8  in  Puerto  Rico 

On  May  2jLJ9m<),  the  S  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  Sec- 
tions 1 10«i  a  )  and  1JK),1l  b )  uf  the  Soi  lal  Security  Act.  The^e  sections  concern  Fed- 
eml  inetllml  asHi^iran<*e  in  Puerto  Rica  and  t»a^se  a  lower  l>enefiteelllng  for  FM- 
eral  programs  in  Puerto  Rico  t!ban  for  Federal  programs  in  the  States  in  the 
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United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  under  the  Territory  c}ause  of  the 
Constitution,  tlrp  Cup^^ress  Could  treat  Puert**  Rico  differentlj  from  the  States 
aH  iunj;  an  a  rational  Im.^iH  exit^ted,  Tlie  Supreme  Court  found  .such  a  Ija^^is  in  (1) 
the  incrt^aseil  i>rogram  c'ostH ,  {2)  the  fact  that  ri'»ident*>  of  Puerto  Rica  do  not 
pay  B-'ederal  iniome  tax,  aiid  (3j  the  jiObsibilitj \>f  disruption ^tq  tlie  economy 
of  Puerto  Ulco  because  of  increased  benetit  levels. 

O'Connor  \,  Hams. — Gender-Based  Clahsiflcation— Surviving  Divori.ed  Father 

On  Septenil^er  24,  1979,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  tlie  ^V^tern  Distric 
Washington  found  section  202 ig>  of  thb  Social  Securitj  Ait  unconstitutiort 
insofar  a.s  it  provuiesj  bentflt.s  to  a  surviving  divoned  motlier  with  an  entitle 
child  in  her  care,  but  precludes  entitlement  to  benefits  fur  a  similarly  situated 
surviving  divorced  father.  Regulations  to  effectuate  this  decision  have  been 
promulgated.  '  ^  *  - 

Ambrose  v.  CaZi/anw.— Gender-Based  Classification— Surviving 
Divorced  Husband 

On  July  17,  1980.  the  US  District  Court  for  tlie  District  of  Oregon  entered 
A  final  Judgment  adjudging  unconstitutional  fhe  absence  from  the  Social  Se- 
turit>  Act  of  prmisions  for  benefits  for  "surviving  divorced  husbands."  The  dis- 
trict ioiirt  had  found  application  uf  the^ocial  Security  Act  unconstitutional  to 
the  iiusband  .s  income,  unie^*s  this  presumpti6n  is,"iu  efffct,  rebutted  by  the.vvife. 
"but  j>rovides  n<>  comparablo.  benefit  for  a  slniilarlj  situated  male.  The  district 
court  ordered  payment  to  the  idaintiff  and  vvliat  is  Chsentially  a  nationwide  class. 
Regulations  to  effectuate  this  decision  are  being  drafted. 

>  •    •  - 

Becker  V.  //arrM —Gender  Based  Classification— Allocation  of  Belf- 
Employment  Income  In  a  Community  Property  Jurisdiction 

,0n  July  17,  19H0,  the, U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  California 
found  settlon  211jaj  (5j  I  A^  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
gender  based  discrimination.  That  section  provides  that  self-employment  income 
derived  in  n  conimunitj  property  Jurlsdictior>  shall  generally  be  presumed  to  be 
the  husband  s  Incinne.  unless  this  presumption  ls»  in  effect,  rebutted  by  the  vrTfe. 
The  court  determined  that  the  statute  served  no  valid  governmental  objective" 
and  wa.H  patently  arbitrary^ '  Regulations  to  effectuate  this  decision  are  being 
considered.  •  '  '  * 

Mcrtz  V.  i7arr<<. —Gender  Based, Classification — Widower's  Insurance  Benefits  - 

On  September  10,  1980,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Texas  enteretl  a  judgqjent  finding  section  202(f)  U)  (A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
unc^onstitutional.  Section  202if)  (iSU A)  requires  as  a  condition  of  ent^t^enient 
that  a  widower  has  not  remarried."  Tlje cohiparable  provisions  for  widow's  bene- 
fits»  set  tlon  202(e)  (1)  (A)',  provider  a  l^heAtlf  a  widow  *is  not  married  "  The  dis- 
trict court  found  the  challenged  provlslonsfo  be  violative  of  the  "equal  protec- 
tl4>n"  I  In  use.  It  no  appeal  is  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  this  decision  will  be  effec- 
tuated by  regulations. 

XIV.  SCXfMART  OF  LEGISLATION  E??ACT^  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1^80  THAT* 
BIGNIFICANfLT  AFFECTS  SSA 

PubHc  Law  m  88  (fif.  2iO),  Education  Organization  Act  of  10]^^sign€d  on  Octo- 

hern,  ton         '   9m.  

Kstftbllshes  a  Department  of  Education,  with  provisions  to  tpfinsfer  to  the  new 
department  vinatitmal  rehabilitation  functiojis  and  ofllces  vested  In  HEW.  The 
fun(.ti<»n.H  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  under  sections  222  and  16ir»  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Alt  are  ex^mptetl  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  HEW  has  been  renamed 
the  Department  </f  Health  and^uman  Services.  ^ 

Pubiu  Late  Ofi  /lO  ill.R.  ^9SS^,  State  Dcpartimnt  Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
anrr  Apprppriations — ftigned  on  Xovcmbcr  IS,  J07D  » 
P^jivldes  for  coiUinuaflon  of  the  existing  Indochinese  refugee  prog'ram  at 
iwrrent  funding  levels  from  October  1.  1979  through  September  30,  1981. 
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PulHr  /.oir  96  126  (.H.R,  4930),  Department  of  the  Interior  Appropriations  and 
Energy  AsnisiaHce  Payments  to  SSI  and  Low-Income  Households—signed 
\ovember27, 1979 

Inetmles  an  SSA  related  amendment  t.»  fund  energy  assistance  fur  fiscal  year 
1080  with  a  $135  billion  approp?opriatlon  to  the  Cummunltj  Services  Admin- 
istration. Of  this  amount,  $12  billion  was  transferred  to  HIIS  for  pigment  of 
energy  grunts,  allowances,  and  related  admlnistrativ/ costs.  Abrfut  $400  million 
was  made  available  for  payment  as  a  si>eciah one-time  energy  allowance  to  SSI 

 r^lPientH,  M)0\it  $800  milHon  :^l^l^s_m^^ie_ftiajlabIeJ^^^     grant  funding  to  ' 

States  f..r  assUtanre  to  AFDC.  food  staibp.  ur  otluT"i^5n7Tance"Tio^  ntnX 
households  vvith  incomes  below  135  percent  of  the  poverty,  level. 

Publtc  Law  96  167  [II  R,  522j),  Legislation  Pertatning  to  Independent  Con- 
traetorH—sxgned  on  December  29, 1979 
Extends  for  1  more  year  (from  January  1.  1080  to  January  1.  1981).  the  In- 
terim relief  provided  by  Congress  last  year  (I.e..  forgave  ri(i  FICA  an(t?lncome 
tax  liability^  to  businesses  that  have  been  treating  vvorkeiias  Independent  con- 
tfactors  ratBctr  than  employees. 

Publir  Uw  h6-t7H  {II  R.  3091),  Tax  Treatment  of  State  Legislators'  Travel 
Expenses  {Includes  Child  Support  Enforcement  Amendment) signed  on 
January  2,  lf)80 

Continued  through  March  31.  1980.  75  percent  Federal  nmtchlng  of  States' 
costs  of  providing  child  support  services  to  i;oo-AFDC  clients.  Also  extended  the 
authority  to  subsidize  chlldcare  employ niejU  of  welfare  recipients. 

Public  Uw  96-212  (ILR.  2816/S.  G^S),  The  Refugee  A^  of  1979— signed  on 
March  17,  19H0 

Provides  a  single  statutory  framework  governing  the  admission  and  resettle- 
ment  of  refugees,  established  an  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  within  the  "De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  repealed  the  Indochina  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1975.  provided  100  percent  Federal  funding  for  cash 
and  medical  assistance  to  any  refugee  during  the  3-year  period  following 
admission  into  the  United  States,  provided  reimbursement  In  ari5^  fiscal  year 
«  JL^*^  percent  of  the  non  Federal  cases  associated  with  Cuban  refugees  to  whom 
SSI  payments, were  belAg  made*  as  of  September  30,  1978,  and  requires  the 
Secretary  to  repoi:t  to  Cdngress  by  January  31  of  each  year  on  the  status  of  the. 
program.  ^ 

Public  LdwJ6~222  {ILR.  2797),  Technical  Corrections  Act  of  1979— signed  on 
4pHll,  1980  .  ^ 

Makes  technical  corrections  relate<feto  the^l^^Tefttie  Act  of  1978;  Including  con- 
forming amendments  concerning  earned  income  tafcredlts  (F:iTCi.  pension  re- 
form and  the  Klack  Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act.  Ttie  act  .is  of  interest  to  SSA 
In  that  It  provides  for  counting  KITC  as  earned  iJSsome  under  the  AFDC  and 
SSI  pri)grams.  It  further  provides  that  in  cases  where  an  AFDC  or  SSI  recipient 
receives  excess  EITC  pjiyments  which  have  to  be  refunded  to  the  Government, 
the  person  vyould  recselve  a  correspond^^ng  increase  in  the  AFDC  or  SSI  benefit. 

Public  Law  96-223  {II  R.  S919),  Crude  Otl  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  7579— 
signed  on  April  2,  1980 

For  fiscal  years  lOSl-QO,  the  act  sets  aside  25  percent  of  the  first  $22T  billion 
of  windfall  profits  revenue  and  one  third  of  any  revenue  ^bov;p  that  amount  to 
be  used  for  programs  for  energy  assistance  to  low- in  come  persons* 

For  fiscal  year  1081.  the  act  authorizes  $3,115  billion  to  States  for  lowMncome 
energy  asslstlmre  programs  Each  State  will  establish  and  oiwrate.  subject  to 
Federal  approval.  Its  own  plan,  but  may  requeift-vSSA  to  makO| payments  to  SSI 
recipients.  Households  eligible  for  the  ifsslslance  are  tliose  receiving  AFDC  (ex- 
cept foster  careX.  SSI  1  except  ^households  eligible  solely  on  thb  basis  of  an  SSI 
recipient  who  is  in  a  title  XIX  institution.  U\  the  household  of  another  or  In 
the  household  a  child).,  foo*d  stamps  certain  .inconie-l/»sted  veterans'  benefits; 
and  households  vvith  iJiromes  at  or  l)eiow  the  Hureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS* 
lower  living  standard.  k  ^  ^  ^  / 

The  fnmls  will  be  distributed  to  the  States  based  on  allocation  formulas  in  the 
law.  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  $^5  inliliou  to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
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need  among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  tlje 
Virgin  Islands.  Northern  Manana  Island.^  and  iho  Trust  'Urritury  of  the  ratiflc 
lalaad.^  aiid'^haii  transfer  to  the  C  umiiiunU^  StrUte  AdiiiiiiiAtratiun  $llK)  niiiiion 
for  energy  crisis-reiatetLactiviti^^s. 

,  **or  tibial  >ears  IK),  the  i>rograins  are  nut  si)e<'ifled  hut  rather  must  l>e 
de\eluiied  and  enaitetl  in  separate  legi.'slatiun  ()f  tht  25  iM'neiit  of  the  projected 
$227  hiilion  in  re\enue8  whiih  are  alluiated  for  low  iiin>nie  fissistance.  for  fistal 
years  1082-CO.  the  Act  does  provide  a  buballueation.  as  follows . 

—  oO  |>eri*ent  allocated  for  programs  to  asMst  AFI)C  and  SSI  recipients  under 
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— oO  perceftt  ailoi»ated  to  a  program  fur  emer^^ency  energy  assistance. 

Public  lyQW  90  2^3  ill  J.  lies.  I  njtnt  Appropriation  for  the  Food  Stamp  . 

Program — 8f{;ncd  on  May  l^>*  lOHO 

Made  urgent  appropriations  for  the  food  stanip  program  fur  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1980. 

Public  Lait  90-2^9  {S.  ISOD),  Food  Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1980 — signed  on 
Mau  2t>,  1980 

Increased  the  flsca)  year  1979  authorization  and  the  flstai  year  1980  and  1981 
dollar  liuiitatiuiison  appropriations  fur  the  food  stamp  prugranis.  The  Act  alsu  in- 
ciuf^es  pruvisions  tu  r^uuire  the  Secretary  uf  HHS  to  provide  SSX's  and  data  in 
HHS  flies  to  the  Seirfl^tarj  of  Agriculture  and  State jigencies  for  iise  in  the  ad- 
.^..^JUlMiMXiltiA'J^.ufJb^.ft^yd  Jta  cuntatns  pro\isions  to  raise  the 

»  ie\el  of  detliutlons  fur  certain  utedical  and  dental  e(xF>en.ses  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining fuud  stamp  eligiL»iIity  fur  residents  of  huuseholds  containing  an  SSI 
reciident  or  a  member  age  GO  or  over. 

Public  Law  90-205  [ILH,  3230),  Soaal  Security  Disability  Ajnendmcnts  of 
1980— signed  on  June  9iJ9S0  /      ^  .  - 

Family  benefit  cap.  Faniilynenefifts  In  disability  cases  are  limited  to  the  lesser 
of  8r>  per  rent  of  the  AIME  or  150  percent  uf  the  PI  A,  but  no  less  than  100  percent 
ut  the  PIA,  Effective  for  individuals  eligible  fur  benefits  after  1978  who  were 
never  entitled  to  disability  benefits  before  July  108O. 

Variable  dropout  years:  Dropout  years  for  disabled  workers  ace : 

Number  of 
dropout  years 

Worker/s  age :  . 

*  Under  27-   -  i   0 

.  27  to  31  :   -  —      .  1 

32  ^o  36—  -  1  .  2 

37  lo  41     8 

42  to  40—  -    -     1  4 

47^  and  over  u   5 

A  worker  will  also  get  1  dropout  year  for  each  year  In  which  he  had  no  earn- 
ings and  had  a  ihlld  under  age  3  liv4ng  wjth  him.  However,  I'frany  year  Is  dropped 
as  a  ciiiid  care  dropout  year,  the  totiil  number  of  dropout  years — regular  and 
child  care  cannut  exceed  3.  Effective  for  individuals  who  were  never  entitled 
to  disability  benefits  before  July  1980,  except  that  the  child  ca're  provision  will 
be  effective  for  monthly  benefits  after  June  1981.  ^ 

Medicare  tcaittng  period.  Provides  tliat  munths  In  theiJ4-month  medicare  wait- 
ing j>eriod  need  not  be  consecutive.  Thus,  for  former  DI  beneficiaries  who  become 
disabled  agatti  within  a  certain  time  {>eriod  (60  months  for  disabled  workers  and 
,  84  muutfis  for  dlsaldpd  widow  (pr)s  and  adults  disabled  sinqc  childhood),  any 
muntha  widch  counted  toward  meeting  the  24  month  medicare  waiting  period  will 
count  toward  meeting  that  requirement  in  tlie  subsequent  period  of  disability. 

Ejetension  of  intitlement  for  medican..  Extends  medicare  for  DI  beneficiaries 
(who  ha*e  not  medlcailjr  ^feeo\ered)  for  the  profXised  15-month  autumatlc  re- 
*  entitj[ement  perlud  foliuwing  the  trial  wojk  i>eriod  (TWP)  and  for  an  additional 
24  months. 

Work  €X]^ns€  deductions.  Allows  deductions  in  DI  cases  of  the  cost  of  impair- 
ment related  services  and  devices  and  attendant  care  costs  from  earnings  In 
determining  SGA  if  they  are  necessary  for  the  beneficiary  to  work  and  if  the 
•  beneficiary  pays  for  them. 

Closed  md/ ntiary  ncord.  Forecloses  the  introduction  of 'new^  evidence. in 
OASDI  claims  after  decisions  are  made  at  hearings. 
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study  of  time  Umita  for  dcci»ion»  on  b.cneflt  claimt:  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
Si  m°sf^u  d7""':^'^^  J..b;  1.  1080.  o,;  ap,.ropri„te  ti,n^llums'«i«r'^  c'./a 
cSisCnderOAS^  '         '  -Clearing  aud  Appeals  Council 

/'ai/t/K-wf  for  ,x,»ting  mvdical  eiidencc:  Provides  for  paymcntVrom  the  trust 
/i'm  '"V"""™'  ^''-'^r'"  '-y  non-Fedejal  Ins  m  utlons  L.d  pl.yslclans 

Eltel^nZ''!!^  T''  "^■'i'rj^'.'-'  ■-.^1"?'^''  and^requlred  l./the  Secreta^ 

.fi?  to  S.?i  1  °°  «oc^«n  Secu- 

davs  «rr"If  "L"'  '"'r""  ^^"^  K''vernments  I,"  due  30 

oays  after  the  end  0/  each  month.  , 

Benefit!,  and  ,ervxces  for  the  terminally  ill:  Provide  the  Secretary  with  the 
authority  to  parti.  ipato  in  a  demonstration  project  being  done  by  HUS  on  pro^ 
•  viding  .services  to  tiie  tenainally  ill  .  "no  on  pro 

Fi'„"/.!'uh'"'*'.  "f  '"it'care  '»upple,(,ental  health  infur^e  polmes: 

EstablUhes  a  voluntary  program  to  certify  medicare  supplemeiital  i.ealth  insur- 
am-P  pJlioi(>s  whi.h  mp,.t  rertain  minimum  standards  (.so-caJled  medi-gap  poli- 
cies) Jksnauce  of  seals  of  certiflcation  is  to  begin  .July  1  108'> 
^n1,p^!""vvM  ""^  Secretary  and  four  State  "insurance  commis- 

sloners  M  l  be  appointoti  to  determine  which  .States  are  in  compliance  with  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners  Model  Regulations  and  have 
standards       ^"        ^'^'^"^'^  "'°se  iitates  which  do  npt  mel! 

«J.?/''i«/''r.''v?'r.'""'"'/'."^  e*c/««ton  of  impairment-related  ex. 

iiu  Zi  t.enenclaries  whose  earnings  equal  or  exceed  the  SGA  level 

?  i  ^'i  "  «Pe<-'nl  cash  i,enent.s  until  their  countable  income  reached  tm 
Federal  for  State,  if  applicable)  -breakeven"  point.  States  wilLha^  the  option 
of  supplementing  those  entitle<l  under  the  provision.  ' 

People  who  receive  the  special  benefits  will  he  eligible  for  medicaid  and  social 
services  on  the  same  basis  as  regular  SSI  recipients    "  ,  " 

A  blind  or  <llsabUHl  person  wMl  continue  to  be  eligible  for  n.edl<-aid  and  social 
ser%  ices  even  if  his  oi*  her  Inocmie  is  at  or  above  the  -breakeven"  point  (and  !^  or 
she  is  no  longer  getting  cash  benefits)  if  it  is  dfetermlne<l,  undeP  regulations,  that 
iiic  pcTSon  ^ 

.    — ConMnncB  to  have  a  rlisnhling  impninncnt. 

-  — I^oPrf  not  hnvo  inromo.  cxrejit  for  enrnin^s.  which  is  equal  to  or  in  excess  of 
l)enentr"  ^^'^"^-^  ^'"^^^  ^^^^         Ineligible  for  regular  or  special  SSI 

—Would  be  soriotiHly  inhlhitetl  in  coatinuing  employment  through  loss  of  medic- 
aid and  social  serviceseaigibility  :  antl 
—Does  not  have  earnings  high  enough  to  allow  him  or  her  to  provide  a  reason- 
able oqnivaleiit  r>f  the  SSI  l>enents.  medicaid,  and  social  services  he  or  she 
would  have  in  tlie  ahseiico  of  earnings. 

j"^I^«»""ent-related  work  expenses  will  be  deductible  for 
N  aNo    b^^^^^^^  '"^'^^'^'^r  ^'^^  beneficiary.  The  deduction 

mnnt       V  II  .  r  V*'"'^"'  purposes.  (  Kor  purposes  of  Initial  entitle. 

t^rdeduVl^^^^^^^  ^"''^  meet  the  income  test  and  qualify  for  benefits  without 

^nfllfn  nl^Tl^T?  ^""V  Program  of  grrints  to  States  who  may.  at  their  ^ 

option,  pn  vide  medir-al  assistance  (not  necessarily  under  a  State's  medicaid  pro- 
K  p"}nr''<!?Ki  r"^'"^*^  handicapped  people  engaging  in  SGA  not 

■  T/'**'^  »>enefits  or  medical<l.  if  the  ??tafe  determines  medical 
assistanre  and  wtal  Korvlres  are  hecessary  for  the  Individual  to  keep  working 
m  million  aiith.>rizo<l  for  September  H)Sl  through  September  1082.  with  fotal 
a-year  exi>enfiitun^  not  tn  exceed  $18  million.) 

ffhrlirrcd  workuhopn  Treats  remuneration  received  In  sheltered  workshops  as 
earnefi  income  for  SSI  purjKises.  * 

Parmtnl  deeming.  Termlnate.4  parental  deeming  for  SSI  at  age  18  BenefffTt 
recipients  wlio  were  age  IH  or  over  in  September  1080.  and  who  received  /supple-N 
mental  Hecurity  Income  benefit  fr>r  Septendx^r  will  not  be  rciluced  as  a/resul  of 
tnls*|)rovision.  ,      x  \ 

AUt^nn  untler  ssr    Provides  that  income  and  resources  of  sponsors Vill  hs/ 
deemed  o  nilens  for  r?^vears  after  entry  and  aliens  will  be  required  to  oMin^ 
^ooi»eratlon  of  s|>onsors  In  providing  nw^essary  Information  io  SS^A.*  (Exceptions 
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to  the  ileemiriff  pn^Nision  nre  pn^idod  fiffr  .  M  i^llnd' or  disnldCKl  aliens  whciafi 
hlindne.s.s  or  dlsahilitj  ((miiueiued  nfnf:  entr.\  .  (1!)  refugees  ur  aliensM^tlinted 
political  nsjiiiin.*  Makes  aheus  and  sptns(»rs  >nntb  liahle  fur  any  uNerpu.Mueut 
dunn«  tlie  3-\ear  i>eri«»d  uu  auount  ufYailiire  U>  proMde  (orreet  infurmatioti  to 
SSA.  except  \n  here  good  eause  for  fallnre  exists. 

Continuing  1)1  or  iS.s7  b(n('/it9  for  personA  in  a  VR  plan.  Permits  DI  and  SSI 
beneflts  tu  continue  after  medical  recu\ery  fur  |>ersi»ns  in  approNftd  VU  programs 
if  SSA  determines  that  the  rontiiiuanee  will  in^ rea.se  the  likelih^a  that  the  per- 
son will  go  off  the  flisal)ility  rolls  i)ermanently.  ) 

Autoviativ  rttntithmmt  to  (liHabdity  bt  Hi  fits.  TroNides  that  a  person  may 
become  aiitt)mati(ail>  reentitled  to  Dl  or  s'si  henellts  Uissuiniiig  iMinmedical 
criteria  are  met  >  if  he  stops  performing  SGA  withiii  the  IT)  mouths  follus\iiig  the 
end  of  the  trial  work  period.  ^ 

Irial  icork  pcnoft  for  dimhUlf  icidoxcs  and  mdouirs   Extends  the  trial  worfif 
fperiod  to  diHal)led  widows  andv^  idowers. 

Attmintfitintion  of  tht  dtfiobihtu  program  Gives  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
estahlisii,  through  reguhitions.  ffi-ocedures  and  v^jrf^^riuauie  standards  , for  the 
State  Iliaahilit>  determination  process.  In  the  eveyC  of  unsatisfactory  State  per- 
formame.  the  Secretary  could  take  o\er  the  administration  of  the  State  determi- 
nation process.  Requires  ftiHvSei  retary  to  rei)ort  to  Congress  l)y  J^dy  1.  1980  on 
contingency  plan  fur  Federal  assiimptUai  (»f  State  fumtious  and  oi)erations  Als'o 
ll)  provides  for  preferential  hiring  of  State  employees  (except  for  the  State 
DOS  Administrator  or  hi.^  Deputy,  and  prohibits  lUlS  from  assuming  a 
DUS,  function  fftitil  the  Set  retar>  of  Department  of  Labor  determines  that  the 
State  has  made  arrangements  to  protwt  State  empltjyees  not  hired  by  IIHS. 

FidiraJ  reiuir  of  stntv  (iff*  n(  it  d(  t( rnunatiouH.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  re- 
viev\.  on  a  preefftH  t nation  basis,  State  ageu(>  DI  allownmes.  The  effective  dates  | 
Tor  tederai  preeffet  tnativn_re^ lew  of  title  II  allowances  and  continuances  would 
be.  ir»  percent  for  tlstal  .\ear  liml.  ST)  i>erc.enr  for  fisuil  year  11)8*J  and  05  percent 
f4»r  liiha  and  thereafter  Title  XVI  cases  will  also  l»e  reviewed  although  not  man- 
dated In  the  law. 

Also  requires  the  SoTretary  to  implement  a  program  of  review  of  .VLJjleolslons^ 
and  submit  a  report  tiU'ongress  l)y  January  1,  lOHli.  ^^-^"^'^ 

DitaiUd  dtninl  /loMc^-t.  Ueqnlres  that  so(  ial  security  and  SSldisahlUty  denial 
notices  i)e  expressed  ln\liinguage  understandal)le  to  the  claimant  and  Include  a 
discU5iHion  of  tlie  e\  idence  and  reasons  why  the  (Usability  claim  wasdenieU. 

lAmitnttrrn  on  court* nmandu  Termits  (}ASI)I  cases  to  be  remandfed  from 
courts  on  fhe  StM  retary  s  motion  oidy  for  '  gof/d  cause"  shown,  and  on  court's  own 
motion  t>nl\  if  there  Is  new  and  umterial  e;iddeuce  that  was  not  previnu^y  sif^ 
mitted  and  there  is  good  cause"  f(*r  not  haVing  submitted  tlie  evidence.  (Pro- 
vision also  wojdd  apply  for  SSI  cases  since  the  provision  of  title  II  that  is 
amended  is  referenced  in  titlt>  X  V  I. ) 

raymcnt -for  nrtnin  trnuL  *  jpcnsca.  Provides  for  payments  from  the  trust 
funds  for  travel  e\i>enses  twith  a  limit  on  air  travel  costs)  incident  to  medical 
exandnjjtions  reipiired  h\  SSA  in  conjnm  tion  with  a  disabllityj>r  medicare  claim 
and  for  travel  expenses  incurred  b\  OASDf  ami  SSI  applicants,  their  representa- 
tives and  vvitne.s.ses  in  traveling  to  hea|ings  and  reconsideration  Interviews  before 
an  Adndnistrative  I^avv  Judge*.  Tr4>\etpLl>en8es  for  SSI  applicants  v\'ill  be  paid 
from  general  reventies  * 

!*(  riodtf  rt  i  u  ic  of  tlinabtlittf  //» tvrmifiation  Requires  tl^nt.  unle.ss  a  finding  has  ' 
l^een  made  tliat  an  SSDI  or  ?^SI  l)eiiWl(  iarj  s  tli.sabllity  is  permanent,  the  case  will 
bo  revievvefi  l)y  the  Secretary  at  least  once  every  3  yvars. 

lit  port  hy  iht  strntary.  Requires  the  Swretarv  to  submit  to  the  Congress  no 
lat^r  than  January  1,  lim.")  a  report  as  to  the  effects  of  OASDl  and  SSI  provisions 
/>ftrw>bill.  ^    •  -  ^ 

Ad}u/ttmni{  of  rrtronrtttf  tttlr  II  Ivnt  fiU  on  account  of,RRI  hcncfiis.  Provides 
ff)r  adju.stilig  retroaitive  titU  11  .social  .security  Ijeueflts  by  the  amount  of  SSI 
iienelits  already  paid  that  would  not  have  l>een  paid  if  the  social  security  benefits 
liad  l)een  paid!  and  therefore  tiiken  into  account  as  income,  on  tlieir  regularly 
scheiluled  payment  dates.  * 

Demofnttratinniauthnritp .  Requires  the  Commis.sioner  to  conduct  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  exi)eriments  to  test  effect  of  substantial  gainful  activity  (SGA) 
niternatlvvs  on  attempts  to  return  to  work  and  to  report  the  findings  l)y  January 
1. 1983. 
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Autborts^  waIveiM)f.benefit  requirements  of  the  disability  Insurance  and  medi- 
care programs  to  permit  demonst  Atlon  projects  to  test  ways  to  stimulate  disabled 
people  to  return  to  work.  An  Interim  report  on  thei)roject  must  be  sent  to  Con* 
gress  by  January  1,  1983  and  a  final  report  5  years  after  enactment.)  - 

Authorizes  waivers  In  the  case  of  other  DI  demonstration  projects  which  SSA 
may  wish  to  undertake,  particularly  rehabllltdUon  projects,  ' 

Also  provides  SSA  general  experimentation  authority  In  the  SSI  program  wltl) 
the  following  qualifications,  (l)  Partlclimtlon  must  be  voluntary;'  (2)  total 
Income  and  resources  of  a  pcfrson  must  not  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  an  experl- 
mtfnTXand  fS)  there  must  be  a  project  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  treating 
drug  aodicts  and  alcoholics  to  prevent -permanent  disability. 

Work  j^centive  program:  In  addition  to  reglstraUon  requirements  under  cur- 
rent law.  adds  a  requirement  that  AFDC  recipients  not  exempted  by  law  must 
register  for  and  participate  In  employment  search  activities  In  the  WIN  program 
as  a  condition  of  AFDC  ellglblUty ;  provides  to  registrants  additional  social  and 
supportive  services  necessary  to  find  and  retain  employment 

Allows  States  to  match  Federal  Wl5f  funds  with  In-kind  goods  and  services. 

Provides  for  locating  employment  and  supportive  services  together. 

Eliminates  regulred  60-day  counseling  period  In  termination  of  asslstanfic.. 

Authorizes  Secretaries  of  BHS  and  Labor  to  estaWlsh  the  period  durlngiSlteh 
Individuals  will  conUnue  to  be  Ineligible  for  AFDC  If  they  refuse  without  good 
cause  to  participate  la  the  WIN  program. 

'  Clarifies  that  earned  Income  from  public  service  employment  (PSE)  Is  not 
disregarded  in  computing  AFDC  benefits. 

Provides  a  limitation  of  8  weeks  per  year  on  employment  search  activity  and 
requires  reimbursement  of  employment  search  expenses. 

Vse  of  IRS  to  collect  chUd  support  for^noi^AFDC  families:  Extends  IRS  child 
support  collection  authority  to  non-AJ^-DC  child  support  enforcement  cases,  sub- 
ject to  present  law  certification  and  othe^  requirements. 

^ffQ^<^rding  information:  Exempts  any  governmental  agency,  or  component  or 
Instrumentality  thereof,  authorized  by  law  to  conduct  audits  or  similar  activities 
in  connection  with,  the  administration  of  the  AFDC  program  from  the  general  pro- 
hibition against  disclosure  of  personal  information  about  AFDC  recipients  to 
legislative  bodies.  The  amendment  makes  similar  changes  with  regard  to  audits 
under  tltl^  XX.  social  service^.  .  •  ' 

Federttl  hxatching  for  child  support  duties  performed  hy  court  personnel:  Allows 
Federal  matching  for  state  expenditures  (including  compensation)  for  court  per- 
sonnel  (less  payment  of  Judges*  salaries  and  other  ofiiclals  making  judicial  decl- 
•  1  •  ff^^  magistrates)  and  other  supportive  and  administrative  personnel  J^or 
Utle  IV-D  funcUons.  to  the  extent  the  expenses  exceed  State  expenses  for  the 
same  activities  for  calendar*  year  1978.      -  ^ 

Child  support  management  information  spstemt:  Increases  Federal  matching 
to  00  percept  for  title  IV-D  costs  incurred  by  States  In  developing  and  Ihiple- 
,  mentlnJ:  computer  Information  systems ;  requires  HHS  assistance  and  review  of 
State  systems.  •  • 

4I^D0  management  information. systems:  Increases  the  current  50  percent  Fed- 
eral matching. to  90 .percent  for  tlUe  IV-A  costs  Incurred  by  States  In  developing. 
SS^L^         .    Installing  computer  Information  systems  and  retains  the  curreft 
^  oO-oO  matching  far  operational  costs. 

Child  support  reporting  and  matching  procedures:  Prohibits  advance  payment 
^  of  (he  Federal  share  of  State  title  IV-D  administrative  expenses  for  a  calendar 
quarter  unless  the  State  has  submitted  a  complete  report  of  the  child  support 
collected  and  disbursed  In  the  quarter  which  ended  6  months  earlier;  allows  re- 
?.ff'*T?r^J!.^^^  payment  to  a  State  of  flUe,lV-A  monies  by  the  Federal  share  of 
Utle  Iv-D' collections  made  but  not  reported  by  the  State. 

Access  to  wage  information  for  child  support  program:  Authorizes  the  Com- 
mitfsloner  of  Social  Security  to'  disclose  wtfge.  self-employment  and  retirement 
Income  records  fpr  tiUe  IV-D  purposes  to  State  and  local  child  support  agencies, 
with  stringent  safeguards.  Also  permits  State  unemployment  compensation  Infor- 
'  matlon  to  be  released  to  child  support  agencies.  » 

^^^Hio^^^ .^^V^  ^i^^^*  ^^option  Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Act  of 

IBBO^siffned  on  June  17,  1980 


Tfrans^rred  the  current  tlUe  IV-A.  AFDC  foster  care  program  to  a  newly 
created  part  B  of  title  IV.  "Federal  Payments^ for  Adoption  Assistance  and  Foster 


Care."  States  may  shift  AFUC  fostec  care  frutn  tfllf  IV  A  to  th^^new  title  IV-E 
program  as  of  OttolKjr  1?  lUM)  and  art'  r«Mnnrt  d  to  lia\e  made  tin*  trJinsition  by 
(Htober  1,  lliMi.  tlit*  lit'vv  lau  remuMnl  the  limitation,  vmUi  (ertain  comlitions.  that 
thildren  must  l>e  i>lai,'eii  m  foster  c^r**  a^  the  reMiU  of'a  judical  d^^termiiiation  in 
order  to  rerei\e  fo^t^  r  iare  i>a>meut.s.  It  also  aiithori/tMl:  tVjl^ral  inatihing  for 
adoption  assi>laui'e  pa\iiient.s  to  parei^ts  «lio, adopt  <  hiUlrefr^'Iigihle  for  AFIJC 
or  S6I  With  speiial  aetMl^.'  A  ceding  of  $J.7  billnai  fur  liseal  )ear  lUJSO  was 
placed  on  FedL*ral  title  XX  faudh.  This  aniouut  will  l»e  inertniseU  annpally^ 
thereafter.  ,*  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  AFIX',  SSI  and  (  SF  aniendnieiil.s  the  lau  provides  that . 
-AFDC^  earnings  di^regartlh  ,>\\  ill  not  iiv  ar>plled  t(>  iiU}  earned  iiirome  not 
re|K)rted  on  a  timely  basis. 
—States  \Mll  i)e  periintted  to  prorate  the  shelter  an(l  utilities  p<>rti(»ii  of  the 
benelU  when  the  AFDC  household  im  hides  iaiehgible.  i  lusely  related 
relatives  "  .  o 

States  must  tile  tlaims  for  Fe<leral  reimbursement  under  tlu*  AFDC.  SSI, 
mi'dii'aid  and  other  Social  Seeuril\  Act  programs  nithin  '2  years  after  ex 
penditure  ( with  certain  exceptions.). 
—Federal  matching  will  be  aHovsed  for  AFDC  foster  care  children  Noluntarilj 
removed  from  tlie  home  at  a  relathe  prior  a  judicial  determination  wiien 
such  a  tieterminalit>n  (made  hef«;re  October  1,  VJ'bi  subseqiiently  found  flie 
aetion  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child. 

-Ihe  $30  million  annual  Federal  funding  for  the  services  ^^pgrams  admin- 
istered l»j  States  for  disabled  ami  blind  children  receiving  SSI  shall  be  ex- 
pended to  September  'M),  11»>J 
-  -.U*I>C  ami  SSI  reujuenth  eligible  for  liigher  VA  iK»nsion  benefits  under  the 
lifts  \A  ]»ension  impnAements  legislation,  and  living  in. States  which  pro- 
vide medicaid  elik'ibilitv  for  AFIHV and  SSI  recipients  onl.v  on  a  categorical 
basis  n  e  .  States  w  hich  do  not  Vitm  programs  for  the  medically  needy ) ,  may 
refuM>  to  accept  the  higher  \A  i^aision  in  order  t*>  coiitin\ie  eligibility  for 
*    SSI,  AFIH'  and  medicaid. 
__Xli*» 'I'o-iH'rcent  federal  matching  for  the  mm-AFTK'  child  supj)ort  enforce- 
ment program  that  was  reinstated  by  I»ublic^I>iiw  9(M7S  was  made  perina- ^ 

nent  *  ,        i  ,     "  * 

—The  (Weal  year  U»79  temporary  iiicrea.se  in  the  t  eiling  and  matching  rate  for 
AFDC  ami  aid  to  the  a^;ed.  f»lind  and  disabled  in  the  territorie.s  was  inad2 
permanent.  The  new  ceiling  Ls  $77.7  milium' w  ith  a  matching  raje  of  7o 
percent.  ^  ,     ,  .      *  - 

-^A  15-i)ercent  incentive  payment  financed  entirely  from  the  Federal  share^of 
ndh'Ctlons  shall  be  maile  to  States  which  enforce  and  collect  child  support 
within  the  Stale  on  theit*own  behalf.  /  . 

—The  imposition  of  the  r)-i>ercent  penalty  for  failure  by  n  iUate  to  have  an 
effective  child  support* enforcement  iirograni  for  the'n«io4  January  1,  1977 
to  Octol)er  1.  1077  was  delayed  until  October  1,  198a  ^ 
Pnhlw  Law  0ti-.i2I  {S.  Ifcat  CriMs  Profffam^Siffncd  on  AugMst  .J,  1980 

Permittwl  the  Communitv  Services  Admttiistration  to  reprogram  $21  million 
from  its  rural  developments'  unsi>ent  funds  under  the  energy  crisis  assistance 
program  to  help  low -Income  individuals  meet  the/cost  of  heat  crisis-related 
energy  bills. 

PuhUc  iMw  96~.m  {S.  200),  Rcgnlaiory  flexibility  Act—^mal  on  Scptcmbrr 
!0,  !98ff 

Contains  provisions  concerning  agencj^  rulemaking  requirements  which  re- 
quire an  agency  to :  ♦  •  ,       .  1  1 

—Assess  the  ecfmomic  and  papei^ork  Impact  of  a  proposed  rule  on  individuals, 
.  small  businesses,  organliations  and  governments,  and  also  require  that  such 
assessment  include  iwssible  alternatives  to  the  proposed  rule. 

—In  addition  to  current  Information  required  at  the  time  of  publication  of  a 
notice  of  proposetl  rureinakinK.  Include.  (DA  description  and  estimate  of 
the  nunil>er  of  entitles  to  whh  h  the  proposed  rule  would  apply  .  (2)  Identlflra- 
tlon  of  duplicative  or  overlapping  rules,  (3)  agency  assuraace  to  consider 
acceptable  alternatives  to  the  proposed  rule,  and  (4)  statements  outlin  ng 
the  purr)08e,  form  and  length  of  recordkeeping  and  reporting  fnrms  and  sk  lis 
needed  to  complete  same»^estlmate  of  personnel  required  for  recordkeeping 
purposes,  and  estimate  of  time  required  for  compliance  for  the  entities. 
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Public  Law  96-364  {ILR.  S9Q\),  M ultiemploytr  Pentton  Plan  Amendments  Act  of 
rJlH-^HtiT'C'd  on  iSt'ptt  mber  26,  I9S0 
O'Utaiiw  a  so<  iui  securit>  relutetl  pro^isiun  tu  pro\iiIe  that  the  uneinpluyiuent 
I^ensunj  offs^'t  reqinmawit  iJi  fXi.stiiiK' law  i  ifrtum  3.i01ou  louf  the  Interhai  UeV- 
enue  Code}  shall  toiitlnue  to  appb  in  the  ciuif  uf  scxiai  security  and  raiiroa^d 
retirement  benetits  The  hu\  alsu  authorizes  States  to  iaiut  the  amount  of  penMon 
offset  to  take  account  uf  the  individual's  contribution^  to  Uie  retirement  benetlt. 

.     *  IIKALTIl  CARK  FINANCING  ADMINISTRATION 

Lo»N*o-l*EBM  Care  Studies  and  Demonstrations 

The  uiission  of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Adrainistration  (HCFA)  Is  to  pro- 
j  mr^te  the  rimely  deliver>  of  appropriate,  quality  iiealth  care  to  jis  benelldaries— 
approximately  45  miihon  aged,  dibalded,  and  lov\  income*  Americans.  HCFA  is 
committed  to  mailing  beifeiiciaries  av\are  uf  the  services  for  which  they  are  eligi-  ^ 
ble.  promoting  the  actessibility  uf  those  her\kes  and  eubunug  that  HCFA  i>ollcies  W' 
and  actions  promote  emciency  and  quality  withiu  the  total  health  care  delivery 
•system. 

.  HCB'A's  programs  are  the  principal  source  of  funding  for  long-term  care  " 
services  In  the  Cuited  States,  primarily  skilled  nursing  and  intermediate  c-are 
furlltries.  and  h(  me  health  care  services.  IICFA  .spent  an  estimated  billion 
in  Federal  and  State  funds  for  long  term  care  services  in  llscal  year  li)70.  The 
medicaid  program  flnanced  the  greatest  part  of  the.se  exijendltures,  with  Federal 
.  and  State  i>aymei>ta  of  over  $7  billion  for  skilled  and  inter.mediate  care  nursing 
facility  services,  and  an  estimated  $248  railliun  fur  liDme  health  care  services! 
rihe  medicare  pn^gram  Ni»eMt  approximately  $3tvS  million  tur  skilled  nursing 
facility  ^ervhM?s  and  $445  million  for  home  health  services  in  fiscal  year  1J>7&). 
Since  1J>70,  nursing  home  care  exr)endltures  "have  experienced  annual  increases 
averaging  10  i)erceiit  In  addition,  during  that  period,  nursing  home  da>s  of  care 
increased  from  4  to  0  percent  annually.  The  increased  utilization  of  instltution- 
alizetl  long  ter^i  care  services  may  Iwi  attributed  in  l*art  to  the  growing  twpula- 
tloii  at  risk.  Today,  about  one  fourth  of  fhe  elderly  ixjpulation  Is  75. and  over. 
However,  this  proi>ortion  is  projected  to  increase  by  over  one-third  by  the  year 
203,)  The  85  and  over  age  group  will  represent  1  of  every  10  elderly  pi»r.«Qns  by 
the  year  20;{5  The  data  Indicates  that  curn'htly  three-fourths  of  all  nursing  home 
residents  are  75  and  over,  and  inore  thaji  one-third  are  85  years  and  older/  How- 
ever the' aged  are  only  one  segment  of  the  long-term  care  population. 

Ihe  adtilt  disabled  nmstitiite  a  substantial  elementof  the  population  with  long-, 
term  Hire  needs  Approximately  23  percent  of  the  iiopulation  over  the  age  of  18 
have  at  least  some  limitation  to  their  physical  functioning.'  Data  have  also  been 
reported  uidch  indh  ate  that  the  nuinl>er  of  adult  disabled  under  age  65  who  have 
severe  Impairments  in  equal  to  the  number  of  iniimired  persons  over  65.* 

Still  anotlier  Keginent  of  the  long-term  care  population  are  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  develnpmentally  disabled.  Developmental  dl.sabilities  are  defined  as 
tho^e  conditions  attribntaj)le  to  mental  retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy  or  • 
other  relatt'd  ronditions  Mental  retardation  is  defined  on  the  basis  of  IQ  as  well 
as  adaptive  heha\ior  Recent  estimates  set  the  number  of  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons of  all  ages  in  the  Fnited  States  at  6  million,  of  whom  670,000  are  diagnosed 
tJS/^**^''^*''^  handt(appe»I  Of  the  remaining  developmentally  disabled. population. 
•>«O,000  are  estimated  to  ha\e  cerebral  palsy,  206,000  are  epileptics,  and  600,000 
with  ntlier  nenroiogiral  disorders  including  muscular  d>strophy  and  speech  and 
hearing  dNorders  *  Within  tl\!s  segment  of  the  long-term  care  population  alone, 
there  are  several  levels  of  Imiwlrment-  from  the  profoundly  retarded  who  re- 
quire total  and  fonstant  care,  to  the  moderately  retarded  who  might  be  able  to 
mnnage  K^inju personal  tasks  \\ith""sui)er\ision.  to  the  mildly  retarded,  who  are 
often  able^to  (^are  for  themselves  and  hold  jobs.  This  latter  subgroup  are  often 
nblo  to  live  In  a  sheltered  environment  or  alone.'_ 

Am^NrT;  loA^uA^^^^^^  Population;'  StMintlcnl  Reports  on  Older 

I  "^'Vl^nni  LonKlVrm  Trfro  rrojpct."  fni>pr8ity  of  Chfcftgo.  Contr-r  for 

^"i  .  ili*'^  oTA\».lfftri«  Soclotv.  AujTttst  lllSO  ( iinfMibllshfMl ) .  p.  U 

M.T<  for  tho  Klflprlv  flnd  I>l;<nhbsl.  Ilndcpt        p  I'aopr.  CHO.  IVbnrflrv  1977  p  !x 
fi     '''^"f^J/'*""^  ^^'halh'nKf  to  Servhp  .Sy»tpmH.  '  Judith  UVor,    UrnKTerm  Cftre« 

I'rftPKer  1970,  pp.  22  «#nt  2H  ^ 

»  L«Porte  fltifl  Uiibin.  "I/)njf  Torm  Cdre."  Praoicer  1979.  p  1 
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The  adult  chronically  mentally  ill  malce  up  aii<*thpr  growing  iK)rtion  of  the 
toiig-term  lare  ix>i>4Uatiuri.  Mfiital  iliMirdtTM  affott  uj*  to  15  i>erLeiit  of  the  popu 
latiun  in  tiie  Lhrteil  Slates  liuruiK  i\U}  i^iwii  .vear"  Tin-  rn'Miiuit'.^  C'uiiiiiiiijsioii 
on  Mental  Heaftii  reports  tliat  tlie  ilirett  vimt  of  nuntal  iiealrli  .serMce^  m  the 
nud-70  a  exteedeii  $17  l^illiuu  i>fr  jear  ri'i*rehontii»g  12  i>eni'iit  of  total  national 
heaitii  tare  e.\i>t  nditares.  In  atlJition,  tlie  iiicntall.v  ill  imvt*  liighor  tlian  a\erage 
rates  at  pli^siial  iUn^^s.  u.iing  nieilical  MjrviL'Os  at  almo.st  tv\iee  tlie  rate  of  the 
nonnientaliy  ill  popiiiajiou.''  rniiiarj  diagiioMh  data  fnmi  1970  and  1977  re\eal 
that  MOO.UUU  Uifiitalij  ill  |>eoide  v\ere -residenth  in  nur>iiig  lionio.s  during  that 
time.  Thih  aiiouuts  f»^r  upwards  of  tv\u  tlurdh  of  tliu  total  luir.siiig  liome  popu- 
lation' ^ 

IK  FA  s  (yffiiv  uf  lU-searrli,  Ueiiioiistratiou  ami  Stati^ti'H  lOUDSi  has  the 
respoiisihiiity  f»>r  itaiduttiug  iting-terni  ^ire  resfanh  and  tltiuopi^rnitious^  The 
I.oug  Ivrui  (  art*  I>ivi>i«Mi  of  p:xjrfriuifutatu»n  vMtluu  OUDS  lias  heen  cspecuilly 
intere-jted  Hi  .>upportiiig  re.seanli  and  dfiuoui»tratioii.s  which  include  tlie  follow- 
ing areas: 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

»1  f  Organization  and  delivery  of  long-term  care  .^erTlcra  at  tlie  State  or  com- 
munity le\el.  Inoludlug  manageim-nt  of  services*  1)>  pnMiders,  new  configura- 
tions of  ,ser\  ice  settings  and  niauagenieut  of  tlie  service  needs  of  iudi\iduals. 

{2t  Tlie  pro\i.sion  of  service  padxa^es  to  ileleruiiue  wliat  pacl\ages  uf  liealth 
and  MH  ial  ser\iies  are  most  nppropriatelv  fundinl  l^v  the  imtient,  private  Insur- 
ant e.  woifare-haseil  programs  or  s»K.iai  iuMiraucc  at  'tlie  State  and  Federal 
le\el. 

(.■^j  Inuo\atl\e  reimbursement  metluKls  which  wtuild  test  new  ways  to  pay 
provi4ers  of  >»'nices  in  t*rder  to  promote  t  ost-effei  tiveiiess  and  the  development 
of  Horded  services  in  areas  ofjd^ntifteil  need. 

1  fVTest  the  impact  of  changes  in  tlie  t  urrent  methods  of  regulating  (iualif^ 
of  r^re  in  iuKtituticKial  and  community  i$cttiugH. 

i'n  Ti»«^f^jg^financii9g  of  services  with  private  insurers  or  HMO's  to  determine 
vv iietheiyff  health  care  henefit  can  he  designed  to  imliide  sufRiient  support  serv- 
ices toAmliitaiu  the  aged  auji  the  di-sat)led  in  the  least  restrictive,  most  cost- 
effect  I  vlT  set  ting. 

RESEARCH  STUDIES 

n>  Economic  and  reimbursement  anal.vses  whltli  would  Include  econ«#mIc 
aunlyses  of  the  home  health  industry,  analyses  of  the  influemes  of  funding  pat- 
terns on  the  av  aiiaiulity- and  Uhc  of  services,  and  studies  of  the  economics  of  the 
insurance  Industry  regarding  long-term  care. 

<2)  Patient  ( ha rai  teri sties  nncf  service  u.>c  of  residents  In  long-term  care  set- 
tings t#ther  than  nursing  homes,  such  as  domiciliary  care  facilities.  After  an 
nnaly  ^Is  uf  the  availalde  data,  it  may  he  deemed  necessary  Ut  conduct  a  survey  of 
thosi«  facilities  and  their  residents  for  the  purpose  of  comparative  analysis  with 
nursing  homes. 

(3)  Analyze  the  rtrte  of  families  in  the  provision  of  care.  This  area  would  In- 
<  iude  programs  providing  home-baseil  care,  ami/ or  the  relationship  bet^^een  fam- 
ily roles  and  puhliely  provided  services. 

Research  and  Demonstration  Activities 

general  summary 

Reseanh  and  demonstration  projects  are  underway  to  examine  the  effects  i)f 
revlsing.l>enertts  and  eligibility  criteria  vviiith  turieiitly  place  restrictions  on  ad- 
nilH.si^ns  to  nursing  lioines  and  iiosplces,  often  producing  system  Inefficiencies. 
Studies  aiul  demonstrations  are  Ixdng  condurte<l  tu  assess  the  impact  of  new 
reiHd>ursement  strategie?*  to  promote  cost  containment  and  foster  quality  of  care. 
Kfforts  are  also  umleraay  tit  identify  more  effective  haig-term  care  (juallty  assur- 
ame  iechni^iues  and  to  improve  tiie  statistics  i^nd  baseline  information  upon 
wUU  ii  future  asses^sruent  of  ueetis,  probh  m  identitU  ation  and  policy  decisions  will 
be  im.siHl.  A  number  of  detnoi^stratlons  are  aimed  at  the  development  of  com- 


*  Archive*!  of  Opnernl  P'^yrhlafry.  June  1978,  vol  3r». 

■^SjTi^'PH  l>  No  r».  M^ntnl  [a'*or(l»'r  nnd  Prlinar>  Medlcnl  Care,  Annlytlcfll  Review  of 
th<!  I.lterRtarp,  1074,  Nntional  Intitltiite  of  .Nfentnl  Hrnlth 

•  S»'rk  l»'»'H  i\>r  tht?  ChnHilcail)  MeutaUy  Hi  Thi»  Inipllcntlons  of  /Inancing  Unpublished 
nnpff  (Wftllack.  11)70).  e 
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DEMO^STBATIONS  ^ 

lndividuafr'Project8^0ngoing 

Community  Care  Demonstrations 
2iev)  York,  Monroe  County  I 

(^'^^S',]'Z'oa^^^^^^  services 
care  for  Monroe  County^slXntTlS  vL^     „  Ji^  ''^^^"^  long-term 

health  care  needs,  and  wro  ar?^telbirfo?m«H?^?M ^""^  lone-term 
bUiUes  include  developlnrand  co^rdlLt^L  ™  responsl- 
long-term  care  funds  amirovlnif ,.?,m  n*'  co™™""''?  services,  administering 
munity  long-term  care  Trvte  iLd^  <^  L^Mn'"'"'^  Institutional  and  com- 
provides  each  rlZnt  l-ith  IV^  '  .  S^^Uect'^K  program  data.  ACCESS  staff 
SI^Hnd'ol^lS  comLniror'tnsTitLu^^^  a^essment,  assistance  in  plan^ 
of  the  appropriaten  ~  the  L^Mc^  I^^^  "monitoring 
medicaid  in  the  county  must  coordinat^  ^^tlfThfff -f^^'^  P/"."""^ 
the  provider  to  be  reimbursed  i'riv»^»  ,^^i  H  "'^  ACCESS  unit  in  order  for 
services.  '•c"J">ursed.  1  rU  ate  pay  patients  may  voluntarUy  use  ACCESS 

oft?p"n1nn"?VnP  w"'^''  determined,  the  assessor  completes  an  alternate 

or^imLiJ^  J       '      ^""'^      '"^  (Whether  It  involves  home  care 

medicaid  clients  who  can  be  assisted  in  home  care  f or  leS^  than  75  i^?ce^r^  the 

7^  JrceTTr?'^^  ''^'l '"'"^  facillty/ircosts  exc^ 
L;J^I«  V*  ACCLSS  must  make  a  special  request  to  the  DSS  to  allow  home 
services  Nonmedicald  patients  (e.g.,  private  pay  voluntary  participants)  must 
arrange  for  payment  of  their  services  on  their  own.  although  ACCESS  wU  a^Ut 
and  advise  them  In  these  arrangements.  ivvvx-oo  win  assise 

ACCESS  provides  follownp  to  its  client  population  by  a  home  review  system. 
Home  review  visits  are  made  three  times  a  year  for  medicaid  clients  and  where 
necessary  and  agreed  to  by  nonmedical  clients.  \\ 

rtlllzation  review  forms  are  routinely  shareil  \*ith  ACCP^SS  by  three  church 
sponsored  nursing  homes  a^d  one  public  facility  ih  the  county  for  all  required 
review  periods  (i.e..  30,  60,  and  90  day  review)  defiermines  whether  the  .patient 
Is  at  the  appropriate  level  of  care.  If  the  UR  form\  indicates  a  changK^ay  be 
necessary,  the  Genesee  Valley  Medical  Foundation  fiJmt  conducts  the  utilization 
revie\vs)  transmits  the  form  to  ACCHJSS  for  review  r^il  resolution. 

Section  lllo'  medicaid  waivers  permits  the  proJeA  to  include  the  following 
services:  Friendly  visiting,  housing  improvement,  home  maintenance/heavy 
chore  services,  housing  assistance,  transportation,  moving  assistance,  and  respite 
'  care.  ^  ^  .  • 
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The  project  has  the  authority  to  contract  v?tth  pro\  Iders^'for  the  ileliverv  of 
ser  h-ea  After  biH.s  are  Mibmkle<l  to  tho  piojiu  t  in  provnU.r.s.  their  clamps  baseU 
on  State  inedJeaid  reiinburseniout  .schedulos  are  fufuanled  l>y  the  prujeta  to 
the  State  meilicaid  olfice  for  i«>n»ent. 

O^yecMrcM.— Tht»  ol>Je<'lives  <>(  the  proJi»ct  are:^ 

-  To  pr^>vlde  Iuhr  term  care  .ser\ices  which  are  appropriate,  o>.st-e(feetJ\e,  and 
acceptable  to  the  client. 

To  proNkle  Coordination  and  conthiuity  of  t'a.*>e  management  for  long-term 
care  clients. 

-  To'fmprove  long  term  rare  assessment  and  re\ie\>  procedures. 

To  collect  data  about  need.s.  .ser\iie  nliluation,  and  appropriateness  of 
placement  of  j)ers<>ns  reipiiring  long'term  care 
—To  reduce  the  number  uf  iount>  resultnts  \>lio  are  in  acute  hospitals  and 
hmg-term  c-Ure  In.stitution.s. 

To  reiliice  per  ,i>erson  rate  or  increa.se  of'iuetluaid  exiienditures  for  indl- 
\lduahs  needing  long  term  lare  below  the  rale  that  would  ha>e  occurred  had 
the  project  never  e\l.ste<l. 

In  the  Initial  24  months  of  AC'CKS.S  aclnily.  (i.^.'il  referrahs  were  receive<l; 
liJ'M)  froiuJiuHpital.s  and  .i.olll  froui  conmiUiiit>  .M>urie^.  The  community  referrals 
came  from  home  health  agencies  \  |>ercent).  <  Iient.s  am!/ or  families  {'2\}  \yer- 
tent;.  lung  term  tare  facilitit*s  Ml  percent j  Jocal  human  .ser>lces  agenclt»s  (5 
(lercent;  and  ph^siclauM  (.'>  |>ercent^  I>uring  that  time  a  total  of  4.433  clients 
*\ero  pnH.es.st-d  through  the  as.sesMuient  .Nt>a^ge  ami  wen*  eithir  .M*t  up  with  a  pack- 
age uf  home  services  or  ailmittcil  to  a  long  teriu  lare  facility  Of  the  4.433  clients 
who  were  prmesAetl  into  the  .system,  tW  i^ercent  were  at  home  and  the  othets 
admitted  to  a  farlllty.  ^  » 

Meditaitl  costs  for  all  direct.  Uonlnstltutlonal  .ser\ loes  tor  the  83o  skilled  level 
patients  wlu>  were  a.s.svs.setl  at  home  umler  the  ACCKSS  s^^t^ii.  Is  estimated  to 
be  $-3.3H/daj.  or  'C  iH-ri-ent  of  the  comimrable  metllcaid  InsfltMtlonal  rate  (at 
$4r>/da>).  The  metlicald  cu.st  for  health  related  and  proprietary  hom^level  serv- 
ice paciiages  are  also  reported  to  l>e  lesH  than  half  of  the  comparable  In.^Uutlonal 
rate.  * 

Preliminary  data  show  that  home  care  cost.s  for  long-term  care  i>atients  under ^ 
the  demonstration  are  from  30  to  r>0  [>en'eiiAQT  the  county's  comparable  Institu- 
tional costs.  Skilled  nursing  ser\Ices  prt*vlfled  In  the  home  through  the  project 
were  estimated  to  be  $20.01  i»er  ilay  comrxircd  to  $45  i)er  day  for  equlvnlent  In- 
stitutional care.  For  health-relate<l  ser\ices  (e<|ui\Hlent  to  ICK  cnre).  the  costs 
were  $0.08  for  home  care  as  compared  to  $27, for  Institutional  care  At  the  domi- 
ciliary care  le\eU  the  losts  were  $4.21  compared  to  $16  at  the  institutional  level. 

N€$o  York,  Monroe  County  IT  ^  *         .  ^ 

The  dell\ery  model  used  for  the  section  1115  Monroe  County  .long  term  care 
mi^llcaid  project  (Monroe  County  I)  will  l)e  expanded  under  the  authority  of 
section  222  of  the  Social  Security  Act  .to  Include  case  management  and  patient 
assessment  ser\lces  for  the  (Pounty's  medicare  population  In  need  of  long  term 
care.  Thi^  ilemonnt ration  shares  the  purpose  and  goals  of  the  .section  1115  mcdlC' 
atd  project.  The  addition  of  this  project  to  the  Monroe  County  program  will  en- 
able the  county  to  work  toward  an  Integration  of  medicare  and  medicaid 
long-terra  care  services  In  the  county  and  to  simpllf^v  administration. 

In  addltii>n  to  the  ACCESS  priK'Css  descrl!>ed  for  the  Monroe  County  I  project, 
.section  ::22  medicare  wahers  will  enflble  this  project,  npproved  In  .Tuly  1080,  to 
Implement  a  utilization  review-  component  whereby  once  a  client  has  entqdfd  a 
facility  ar  has  l)een  a^proNed  for  home  care,  a  set  review  schedule  will  be  used. 
*  Metllcare  entitled  clients  will  be  reNlewed  In  a  skilled  nucsing  facility  every  14 
day.H  by  a  utilization  rcNlew  nurse  from  the  Oenesee  Valley  Medical  Foundation. 
Medicare  entitled  clients  at  hftme  will  Ihj  reviewed  by  a  nurse  from  a  certified 
home  health  agency  every  2M  day.s.  In<addItlon.  the  section  222  medlcflfVe  waivers 
will  pertnlt  ACCESS  to  certify  aVlienfs  need  for  skilled  nursing  .services  for  up 
to  14  cf  nsecutive  days  In  a  skillec^  nursing  facllltr.  "P  to  28  days  for  the 
pro\  UUm  of  )iome  care  se^  1^'es.  If  Approved  by  the  client's  private  physician. 

The  w^^v^red  me<licare  serN  Ices  umlcr  this  demonstration  Include  client  In- 
take and  a.sseM.sment,  nonlnstllutlonamiHed  nursing  facility  .services;  financial 
counseling ,  in  home  architectural  review  ,  and  tran.sporlatlon  services.  Extended 
catji  ffervlces  will  l)e  furnished  to  participating  .skilled  nur.slng  facilities  (SNF's) 
\t  the  patient  retiulres  dally  8kllle<l  nursing  or  other  skilled  rehabilitation  sefr 
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hr«i7?i"^  h?  ^"^^  be  provideil  in  a  SN'F  on  an  inpatient  basis.  The  -post- 
hospital  ,  medica  re  refinlrements  for  SNF  care  and  part  A  home  health  care  are 
also  waived  In  order  to  implement  this  pj#Ject»t  " 
This  project  is  scheduled  to  begin  operations  in  Maj  1981. 

^^^mTwalU^^  /^oni^-rerm  Home  Health  Care  Program^Nuraing  Home  With- 

The  New  ^ork  State  long-term  home  health  cgire  program  (LTIIHCP)  also 
known  as  the  "nursing  home  without  walls"  program,  was  establishetl  by  tho 
State  legislature  to  become  effective  April  1,  19T8.  The  program  provides  for  a 
voiunrary  alternative  to  institutionalization  for  medicaid  clients  who  meet  the  • 
medical  criteria  for  skilled  nursing  facilities  iSNF's)  or  Intermediate  care 
facilities  (ICF s).  A  maximum  expenditure  forborne  care  has  been  set  at  7^ 
percent  of  the  going  rate  in  a  locale  fur  SNF  or  ICF  levels  of  care  for  which  the 
client  is  eligible. 

The  New  Vork  State  Department  of  Social  Services  received  medicaid  waivers 
in  September  l{)i8  under  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assist  in  a 
*J-year  demonstration  of  the  gradual  implementation  of  the  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  \^  to  reduce  fragmentation  in  the  provision  of 
homi>  care  services  to  the  aged  and  disabled  through  a  single  entry  system  which 
coordinates  and  provides  these  services  in  nine  sites  throughout  the  State  The 
sites  are  based  on  a  single  entry  system  which  coordinates  and  provides  all  of  the 
services.  The  objectives  of  the  pfoject  include:  (1)  Maximizing  the  use  of 
available  resources;  (2)  detertdnlng  whether* various  types  of  providers  are 
differentially  successful  in  providing  these  services;  (3)  comparing  the  effective- 
ness of  long-term  care  programs  in  different  geographical  areas;  (4)  comparing 
the  program  with  traditional  home 'health  care  provided  by  certified  agencies- 
and  ({))  promoting  cost  eontalnment,  *  * 

As  illustrated  below,  each  t/f  the  nine  sites  show  a  different  pattern  in  de-  , 
velopment  of  their  respective  patient  caseloads.  ^ 


Sitts 


ppentionii  data 


Current 


Cjptcity 
 ^ 


Bronx,  Monttfiort  HojpitiL   Aumt  i«g  ^ 

New  Vork  City.  St,  vincinf  j  Hospiui  seftembir  1979    "  ■ 

Quteni,  Vljitini  Nurji  Service^.   May  19S) 

BrMWyn.JMttroDohUnJi^^^^  WitiXm'".:"" 
Sl^T'  ¥}^J?^^  Home  Co,,  Inc.  N.Y.C../  November  1978  "'I 

Buffalo,  Er  »  County  Dtpa/tment  of  Health  September  1979'" 

SyracuM,  Viilting  Nur« Aswciation  ofCintral  New  York....  March  1979 
Syricuie,  Onondaia  County  Departmertt  of  Health...  *  ..  March  1979 
Plean.  CatUraufus  County  Departmint  of  Health  !."^.*Apnl  1979  "*  *;" 
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»Atof  theind  of  fJovember  1980,  .  /  ' 

Unier  the  LTHHCP,  q\\  paUents  must  be  medicaid  eligible  in  need  of  either 
SNF  or  ICF  levels  of,oare.  For  all  potential  program  users,  a  medical  assess- 
ment almtract  must  be  completed  which  pro<luces  a  prediction  score,  referred  to 
a«  the  DMS^l  score.  The  DMS^i  assessment  instrument  is  used  in  New  York  ' 
State  as  a  tool  to  determine  the  appropriate  placement  of  patients  in  long-term 
care  facllitfes.  When  patients  are  determined  to  be  eligible  for  the  LTHHCP 
progrrfm  a  joint  in-home  assessment  Is  completed  by  an  LTHHCP  nurse  and  a 
caseworker  from  the  local  (State)  social  service  district.  Following  completion 
of  the  assessment,  a  plan  of  care  Is  developed  and  a  budget  review  is  initiated 
by  thf-  caseworker.  This  bndge^  review 'determines  whether~the  total  projected^ 
costs  are  wJ^hin  75  percent  of  i|ie' monthly  average  medicaid  costs  of  the  going' 
rate  for  SNF  or  ICF  levels^of  crfre  for  which  the  clieftt  is  eligible,  A  reassessment 
IS  conducted  every  120  days  and  a  pljysician  review  of  patient  care  needs  is 
renewed  every  60  days.^,  - 

K  coordination  of  the  services  and  the  case  management  functions  are  shared 
oy  the  LTHHCP  coordinator  and  caseworker  Professional  support  must  be  avail- 
f  hie  tX)  patients  through  an  emergency  on-<^aH  system  24  hours  a  day. 

In  the  initial  startup  phases,  the  State  Department  of  Social  Services  and 
t^?i«^^\*^?^^^""^*^""^"^  together  v.ith  Senator  Lombardi  (the  author  of  the 
tiTHHCP  legislation),  met  with  local  commissioners  In  each  district  site  to 
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famillaHze  them  wUh  the  program  and  fncllltnte  programs  imp  emontatlon  In 
addition,  the  State  met  u  U^l|hu^pital  dlM  Im w  idarinor-  to  make  thorn  awaro 
of  tlie  prOKram  ami  worked  ui^h  the  io.  a!  siK-ial  hCr\ice  (iistru  ts  T.»  train  stufT 
m.  and  provide  tochnieal  assistance  to  the  l.TllIKM*  .staffs  Hout^v^T,  the  prnjec 
experienced  some  dlffleultles  in  l«MN>niiu>:  full>  oi)eratin,iai  Startup  was  (lela>ed 
as  a  result  of  staff  furnowr,  p^»l.lem^  in  eoordiiialinM  and  site  difl Unities  in 
ohtainlnj:  referrals  There  uajfalso  p  dela^  ni  the  enarfmwibof  State  leu'islatlon 
authorizing;  financial  participation  for  reinihursernent  of  tho  se^en  waivered 
Morvli-^^  under  tlie  section  1115  demonstration  authority  The  Implementation  and 
pa\ment  imK-hanism  for  the^e  services  N  currently  umhr  development  l>>  the 
Stare  and  will  reieas^Ml  shorlK  The  watered  ser\ires  are  home  maintenance, 
ntitririon  rounseling.  educational  sorxin-s,  respiratory  therai>>,  re-^plte .  care, 
social  da\  rare.  trans|K,rtation.  ronj:rej:ate  meal  service^  movlmr  asslsftance. 
houslnir  Improvement  services,  ami  medh  al-wlal  services  For  evfiluatioiA  ^nir- 
poses  the  project  will  aW>  conduct  primary  data  rolleotion  on  a  comp(rrI<;on 
population  for  analysis  hy  Aht  As^>oiates.  Inc.  (the  IICFA  evaluator), 

The  nroje&i  has  acted  to  resolv?  som»>  of  its  problems  uith  three  addiMonal 
State. monitoring  staff  |>o5itIons  to  provide  site  assistance  an<l  i<;  working  with 
tlie  evaluator  in  coordinating  and  developing  the  data  collection  stratep 
Because  there  have  been  dela>s  in  the  Joint  assessment  proce«5s  to  determine 
patient  eligibility,  an  "alternative  entry  proce<lure.-  .vas  established,  which  al  ows 
f h*'  provider  to  ^u^Jln  service  to  the  patient  immediately  based  on  their  own  Initial 
assessment  of  OieSjRient  A  Joint  assessment  is  then  conducted  with  the  local 

.social  service  district.  -  ,        .         .      *  '-*ooir 

In  fhe  \evv  York  (*ity  area,  where  there  are  four  Mtes,  a  long-term  care  tasK 
force  has  been  estahlish^l  with  participation  from  the  sites  and  the  New  York  City 
Human  Resources  Administration  to  facilitate  communicati^m  and  coordin.-^Mon 
of  effort^in  program  implementation. 

^n  addition,  it  is  anticipate<l  that  the  f-dlowing  leglMati\e  modifications  passed 
by  the  State  logWature  In  June  lORO.  will  enhance  project  operations: 

'id  ReallfK'ation  of  patient  slots  among  the  nine  appro\ed  sites  throiigh  a 
change  in  tlie  State  h<rspltal  code  and  legirtlati(»n  authorizing  tlie  commissKin(*r  of 
health  to  stipulate  the  maximum  number  of  persons  that  an  LTimrP  may  ^erve 

(2j  ras*a;?e  of  a  Senat<^  hill  will  annualize  the  7o  percent  cap  so  that  if  it  is 
reasonably  antieiimted  that  average  expenditures  for  a  .\ear's  time  will  not  exceed 
the  cap.  the  pat  lent  can  he  admftted  to  the  program. 

(3>  Teglslation  that  amends  the  eligibllitv  retpiircment  in  the  J/J'UUrr  pro- 
gram This  will  rejpiire  that  tlie  patient  be  ''medically  eligible"  0»r  placement  in  a 
reshlcntial  health  care  facility  ^ 
Orcffon.  FIG  W^ver  Continuum  of  Care  Project  for  the  Elderly 

The  Oregon  Department  of  Ituman  Resources  was  awarde<l  a  grant  in  Septem- 
ber 15>70.  to  test  the  provision  of  alternate  communit\  based  services  to  the 
elderly  in  a  fl  \  e-cpunty  area  in  the  southwestern  part  oftbe  State  This  demonstra- 
tion wti5  funde<liror  the  first  year  a  3-year  project  und,er  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion llir>of  the^ocial  Security  Act.  The  project  has  also  received  a  grant  from 
the  Afln»laistratlon  on  Aging  to  support  administration  t'osts  and  an  evaluation 
coipponent  for  the  project 

The  two  components  of  the  project^FIG  (flexible  lntcr^:overnmental  grant) 
and  section  11 15  waivers  share  the  same  obje<'tive   to  serve  the  elderly  more  ap- 
propriately and  ci)ntain  me<licare  costs.  The  FIG  component  most  directly  ad-  . 
dresses  service  deli\m  deficiencies  due  to  uncoordlnat<vl.  unlntegrated  service 
delivery  by  diverse  agencies  serving  the  elderly  The  waiver  compfment  addresses 
fiscal  imbalance  In  the  service  system  due  to  Federal  funding  patterns  which  en- 

 Co iTTo ge  InffXt m ii in  uttlization  of  mtnlicald  institutiunallzation  Ea^i  .component 

ntiliz(Ml  separately  will  in»pact  both  problems*  to  some  extent,  however,  use  of 
both  of  the  romixments  together  in  one  of  the  live  coimtles  should  maximize  the 
impact  on  deficlenHes  In  the  current  system. 

The  five  sites  and  their  respective  resean^h  conditions  are*  Jackson  County 
(FIG  and  waiver ) ./Josephine  Count.v  (FTO  only).  ('(^os/Curry  countiei^( waiver 
only),  and  Pouglas  County  (comparison). 

In  carrvlnjr  out  this  demonstratltin,  a  cT)st  containnie;it  model  was  developed  to 
address  the  problems  Jnvolved  with  a  statewide  muHlple  entr>  service  delivery 
system^  without  changing  any  of  the  State  agency's  hijernai  structure  Fnique 
features  of  the  project  are .  (1 )  Accountability  and  decision  making  assigned  to 
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a  . county  poliry  committee;  (2)  a  profile  of  nil' provider  nponcieft  serving  the 
<»^trnmted  to  enrti  pnrticipntiii«  pro.vlder.  (3)  the  uso  of  n  common 
^inctional  assessment  tool  to  stantlnrdize  Dtacement  cluiices.  Each  site  Is  con- 
SIni  IJL'^r^''"'^"^  reassessment .  care  planning,  and  case  management  with 
rollowup  by  currently  employed  county  personnel. 

The  State  project  is  targeted  to  lndlvidth»N  QTy  years  or  older  who  are  eligible 
for  medicaid  and  title  XX  t>enefits  nnd  ha\.  been  assessed  as  eligible  for  in-home 
services  instead  of  nursing  home  placement. 

..^^I^^I'm  social  services  which  are  not  otherwise  provided 

under  title  XI\  are  provided  under  waiver  authority  in  the  waivered  counties. 
These  include:  Homemaking  nnd  housekeoping  services,  cliore  services,  home 
delivere<l  meals,  idult  foster  home  services,  adult  residential  i-ervice^.  and  limited 
transportation  services.  ,     ^  •  .  * 

The  specific  objectives  of  FIO  are : 

—To  overcome  fiscal  imbalance  and  ser^  ico  deliver}  deficiencies  in  current  title 

XIX  program.  • 
~»To  achieve  cost  containment. 

—To  provide  alternative  community  based  ser\'ice  to  elderlv  persons  to  delav 
or  prevent  institutional  placement.  v  i^ueiay 

--To  provide  more  appropriate  in-home  health  services  without  incre'asinz 
tcurrent  fiscal  resources  allotted  to  institutional  and  in-home  titled  XIX  and 
Xa  pro^ram'components. 
The  basic  patient  assessment  instrument  utilised  by  the  project  is  known  as  the 
placement  information  base  (PIB ) .  which  was  develope<l  by  thrstate  pr7or  to 
current  demonstn^t  on.  Although  shorter  than  most  instrunientrSntirbeing 
u.sed  In  demonstration 'projects,  the  PIB  contains^  the  important  items  that  pro^ 
Ude  information  on  which  a  decision  to  maintain  a  person  in  his  own  home  can 
inHuf,    J^^Am"'**       organize  to  obtain  p^.,rtinent  information  regarding  an 
individuals  ability  to  communicate,  to  ambulue.  to  manage  his  living  environ" 

nU7/T/T'^"''u  instrumentaractivi- 
ties  (lADL),  and  to  handle  financial  affairs.  The  instrument  has  undergone  a 
number  of  rev  sions  and  has  been  expanded  and  is  ctirrently  being  used  statewide 
''''T''  T^'^""  in«fr»'n^nt  is  used  by  county  agency  person nef.  by  pro' 
viders  (for  referrals  made  to  the  project)  and  by  project  staff?  A  training  pro- 
gram  has  been  developed  for  all  project  staff  to  assu^re  uniform  application  of  the 
emnded  assessment  instrument  in  the  five-county  ar^a.  The  pi'oject  became 
operational  In  January  1080.  "  '  i' 

As  of  Septemi)er  10«0.  the  caseload  in  the  f5v(ycounty  area  was  1.002,  The  nroi- 
ect  results  to  date  in  the  FIG  only  and  the  FlO/waiver  counties,  are  simllaf. 
Both  counties  have  shown  consistent  reductions  in  expendittires  of  medicaid  funds 
"„n?  I  1'"^  ''^^u  "I'l^*^^-^  that  the  FIG  component  continues  to  have  sig- 
niflcant  impact  on  the  long-term  care  system  in  I>oth  counties.  Results  in  the 
waiter  only  rfnd  the  comparison  countieij  tend  to  reintorce  the  tentative  conclu- 
sion  that  local  agency  cooperation  and  i)lannihg  toward  the  goal  of  preventing  or 

Thi  LTo^^^^^  ^f''I!T,R*r^"?*«"^  impacting  nursing  home  utili^tion. 

tnfTrrnnHn  of  additional  financial  resources  (e.g;,  waivers)  without  other 
IrrT^       ?K  FIO  component)  has  not  significantly  impacted  nursing  home 

growthjn  the  four  counties  involved  in  the  project. 

spHng  oriisT  "'^  ^^^^  operational  year  of  the  project  will  be  available  in  the 
San  Diego.  North  Bnn^Diego  County,  f^oltg-Te^  Care  Project 
.uV^l^l^lT^  of  this  deraonsM-ation  Is  to  compare  client  benefits  and  costs  of 
I^^^^  n  .i>T*'^  n*^  long-term  care  services  and  those  provided  under  the  proj- 
ectTThi^rojeot  will  i)rovlde  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  system  of  Jong-term 
care  for  Taedicare  beneficiaries  age<l  (f>  and  over.  The  hypothesis  to  be  tested  is 
fl«fi.?  coordinated  system  of  long-term  care  service  delivery  for  medicare  bene- 
f "'^  providing  continuity  of  care  with  a  wide  array  of  in-home 
commun  ty-baned,  and  Inatitutl/mal  resources,  stressing  client  education  for  self^ 
care  and  client  participiltinn  in  crtre  plan  developments  will  result  in  clients 
achieving  and  rmlntaining  oi.tlmal  health  status  and  functional  Independnce  and 
will  assist  In  containing  the  overall  costs  of  health  care 
^  In  designing  the  demonstration,  the  project  established  broad  goals-  (1)  fo 
demonstrate  that  a  medicare-certified  provider  of  borne  health  services  with  a 
range  of  supplemenftiry  in  home  snpportive  services,  and  an  established  system  of 

■         .,'  .  4.60  •  . 
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<  oniinuiiit> N\  hie  UiiknuKs,  i.s  an  upprujiriat**  ami  i  <*st  «»fr«H  ti\e  n^source  for  the 
administration  i>(  a  lon^-tenu  tan*  s.^^^t'ril.  tJi  u>  us^si^^i  the  frail  «»l(lerly, 
til  roll  u  all.v  ill.  aud  disal'ltd  }h  rsuiis  u')  atui  ust^r  to  a(lii<*vc  and  inaiurain  nn 
opriniiiiii  lo\«d  of.  h«*altli.  .s<'lf»,in-  ai.d  riinitinual  indt'(MMidtMir«»  ju*  their  own 
hutia>s  iiiid  i  jiltural  rii v  i ronuirht  .  t  i  to  .issiirt*  a|Ji»ru|irMlc  and  art  «'plahh*  out-t>f- 
liona-  plan'iiMMit  onl\  .ift<'r  a  thurou^li  »'\jilt»raUun  uf  jH*rsonaI  antl  ttnnnuinitj 
rCHourt  *»s  d>*ni»>ii.«<t rat«*s  that  inTtis  i  aiiiiot  hp  met  at  hrmiF"  ~"  ~         '  '  " 

pn^jiM  I  budtl.s  upon  th"  ♦•msUio''  s«ih«»  (d'  nnMltiart*  n»^<»rt»tl  honu»  health 
s4*r\K'*»H  pn>\ided  l»>  th»  Allied  Ht^nu*  llealtli  A.ssut  lation  and  the  Visitinj;  Nnrse 
A.sso<  iatioii  Throuiih  tiii.s  ih'lnt^n  niudel  tiic  |*r(>j'**  t  Iink.s  aip'M.stink'  infonaa- 
tion  and  n'ffrral  n«*r\M>rk  vMth  a  i  enlrali/<'tl  sin^'h*  ctitr.s  svstvni  The  |>roje<'t 
.s«*r\ii«*s  nulutU'  pn^fe-s-siuhal  asx  ssim^jt  of  *luMit  needs,  rlient  partft  ipatiun  In 
I  are  phm  formulation,  antl  wise  ni«aia^'eiiuMit  Ilu*  prcotnt  tontrat't.s  with  pro- 
viilens  for<|fli\  rry  of  servit-es 

I'he  projet  t  ulll  pn>\ith*  the  following  s^»r\i(t'M  untler  tln»  Set'tit»n  'I'l'i  univer 
aurlioritv  \diilt  da.\  liealth't  are.  hoiia*  tifiuen-tl  nieal.s.  Inanernaker  .services. 
e.s»tirteil  tran.sportati«»n.  patient  ♦*tliu  .itioiial  sersite.s  to  enalde  the  patient  tu  UA- 
Inw  the  pli,>.sunih  s  in.stnnrion  fur  self  tare,  antl  profe.ssional  .staff  vLsits  tt»  mt»ni- 
torthe  patient's  f?inetit)nal  .statn.s 
*  Apprnxliij.ttel}  .'(M)  e\puinienta>  antl  J.">(»  t»jntrt»l  partit  ipnnts  are  expet'ted  to 
ho  enrolletl  in  tin*  prt>jerr 

I)iinink'  tlil.s  tlrst  (K'\e!np^ient«il  .ve.ur.a  patient  a.ssessnient  instrument  which 
haH  lte4Mi  Used  \\\  tlu*  Allietl  Monie  Health  .\.>stM  latitiii  sinte  VXll.  wa.s  fe^  »ae<l  for 
use  h>  tills  prt/jei  t  to  intlinle  items  uf  brt>atler  .siope  Thr  in.stninie'nt  prt)\ides 
fonr  Ie\el,s  uf  infurination  r<«k'«nlinK'  patterns  of  .ser\iee  utilization  ( 1)  Hatient 
«  asses,sinent ,  iJi  ser\ e.s  uf  e\i.st  in^' t  unmiunit.v  prg\ iders  .  i  3 i^service.s  provided 
h>  the  pArieiit's  infupiial  su|i|M.rt  system.  an<]j  (4)  uietlit  are-w  ai\ ered  serviees 
spet'ifh- to  the  loMK-tertn  eare  prt^eet  •  * 

The  prujvi  t  has  trainetl  the  iiat44*l  .l^.se^Muent  tt  ains.  who  uitiude  staff  of  the 
San  I>ieKo  Vi.situik'  Nnrse  As.su<  lafiuii  as  v\ell  a.s  pruiett  .staff  In  a<lditlon,  special 
training  lias  heen  pru\idetl  for  projet  t  nur.ves  and  .st»t  ial  workers  in  the  area  of 
care  plnnninK  and  case  uiarnik'enn*nt 

The  prujiM  t  has  uhtainetl  t  unimitrnenr  i»f  Itxal  serxlce  prt>\ider.s  antl  referral 
.sonnes  It  i.s  estiiiuited  th.it  the  |irt»jett  will  l»e  fullv  tjperatituml  hi  Fehniarv 

f^onnertintt.  Tridf/r 

Tho  Triftije  motlel  is  l>ased  n|)on  a  sinRle  cntr>  act  e.ss  point  tt>  the  health  de- 
ll \ery  .sjstem  ftir  «dtlerl>  perstais  The  tiemon.str.ititai  prtijei  t  te.st.s  the  fea,«iihilit.\ 
and  effect! vene.s.s  uf  ^enite  *  t>urdInation  for  eltlerlj  and  di.salded  iudi\ltluals 
living  In  a  se\ent»>\\n  area  in  central  (  taiiiecticiit.  'Hie  ijroject  is  de.siinied  to 
build  an  iippropniit*^ Interface  het'ween  tlient  and  multinle  ser\ice  a^'encre-s, 
\\hereh>  care  is  orKanizetl  arountl  the  tlient  ami  the  axailahle  resources 

Triage  uas  lnitiate<l  Uy  th*»  State  t>f  Ctamecticul  in  11>74.  with  State  funding 
and  a  k'rant  froiu  the  Atlinini.stratUm  tai  A^'lnR  and  in  IDTo  reeehed  sei  tioii  222 
me<ll^a^e  wai\erM  tti^'cther  with  fundlnij  from  the  Natlt>iial  Tenter  ft»r  Health 
Ser\lt"es  He.seartli.  ruhlic  Health  Ser\ice.  ft>r  the  re.searcli-cjomptaient  of  the 
project.  Tliew*  Initial  years  of  the  project  are  referred  to  as  Triage  I. 
<  On  April  I,  lf)7J).  HCFA  appro\ed  a  2  year  project  utlllzliiK  the  .^anie  demon- 
stration antl  re.seaffh  tlesioi  In  t)rder  totd>taln  n«»edeil  haiirltndinal  data  re^ard- 
luK  the  utilization  and  tt>st  tif  services  prt>\!detl  to  this  Krouii  of  patlenhs  from 
the  inception  «>f  the  project.  This  2-year  proJ(^ct  is  known  as  Triage  IT 

The  proJe<'r  ser\es  an  elicihle  poi)ulatlon  tif  10..%20  i)eople,  Tm  years  and  over 
who  are  entitled  tt)  medicare  part.s  A  and  H  and  who  has  developed  Its  service 
dedvery  ny.stem  around  liulivitlnal  nec<ls.  rather  than  tailoring  the  care  to 
exIt^tlnK  relmhursahle  sources.  Tlie  dell\ery  intnlel  Includes  the  followinK  fea 
tures.  patlent-«««e.s.sment  and  indh idualjzWl  plans  of  care,  coordination  of  all 
available  health  related  services,  creation  of  new  .ser\ices  In  the  demonstration 
area.  monltorlnR  of  the  plans  of  tare,  and  evahirtt'on  of  |)Ortlnent  data  In*  ac- 
cordance with  a  research  desljoi  so  that  patient  outcomes  and  costs  of  services 
Van  he  available  for  study  hv  health  care  planners. 

The  project  .series  1.500  participants.  .300  of  whlch«are«,experimentals  and  195 
are  controls  for  research  purDOses  , 

The  ohJe<7tlves  of  the  prolect  are.  To  lncrea.se  effectiveness  of  health  f^ervices. 
ami  to  develop  hecessary  preventive  and  s\ipportive  .services  and  demonstrate 
their  value  to  tarjcet  population. 
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-.  present  .ll„«.,  //  /orins  ,M  u>  '"'^  ■        Carf  to 

I  home;  (b.  ,„r .  l.r"s  r  l^i    umL  ^'l'"'""  ""•'•I'""'l<'"t  lnln«  at 



viJif  H.l'^TT/'V    'f^'X''i"»rM-cIini<.ian  social  serN  ico  coordinator  team  iointlv 

n  '  h  h'^t'T^  .nfonnnf  m,  on  .-luM.t  f.n  t  onnl  statu. 

Xs^n.J''^r''"'/7  «>^»en<lltt.res.  Functional  s  utus  s 

iT„i  /  '  •''        "-f'-.ii.ioMts    flio  Actmties  of  Dailv 

liroZ  'n,T,z  "'„:„/';"  <  to.ra"na 

■•HUM  r  ,in«  MP  .Mental  Status  yncstioiiiiain-  ( CoUltarl)  Katin  ct  all  ThU 
cZt  '         "     "  "'r;,s  ,lovolopo<rfor  each 

c&lViJAZ!!Cl'.i'V''V'''''^  »-^o«s>u.nt  .lata,  a.  plan  of 

f:;::i:,.\:,";u';;\H\r;ri::;,''' ^■■"""■^        --.er|t..at  wii, 

rd>  -After  service  delivery  ooraniences.  th<^  Triage  t^am  main- 

tains onKmn«^r>Mract  with  the  client  to  assure  that  service-  continue  to  bo  con- 
slsront  wlrli  the  care  plan,  in  terms  of  quality  and  quantirv.  In  addition,  the 
team  consul ts^requently  uitl.  providers  and  meets  on  a  monthlv  hasls  with 
nome  h#rflth  agencies  in  the  r(*sdr»n  and  other  providers  nee<led.  A  medical- 
dental  ad,visr>ry  committee  Is  av.ilahle  to  Triage  staff  for  consultation  and  review 
or  client  status  The  .  f»nimittee  .  onsists  of  five  physicians  ( with  mfferent  special- 
ties)  two  dtintlsts,  -a  jiodiatrist  and  a  pharmacist 

The  section  222  mwlicare  waivers  have  lumh  it  possllile  for  Triage  to  authorize 
payment  ff)r  many  aiidllarv  and  siipr>^)rtlve  xer  ic-es  not  traditlonallv  covered  bv 
medicare,  and  to  waive  specific  medicare  requirements  such  as  coinsurance  and 
deductibles  atul  restrictions  on  home  health  care. 

The  following  table  describe**  the  services  available  to  Triage  clients  including 
walvered  services  and  traditional  medicare  services  ^  ' 


Sttvit^  category 


Institutional. 
Homt  cart . 
Ambulatory 


dujts. 


Pfodu^ 
Transportation 


Traditional  medicare  services 

Hospital,  skilled  nursing  facility  

Visiting  nurse,  home  tmlth  aide^ . . 

Physiciin,  outpatient  llrvice.  diagnostics 
(X-ray  and  latjoraloryj.  therapy  (speech 
physical,  occupltional) 

Dentist  (selected  medjcal  conditions) 

Podiatrist  (selected  medical  conditions) 

Medical  equipment,  supplies 

Ambulance 


Waivered  services 


Intermediate  care  facility,  home  for 

the  aged,  day  care. 
Komemaker,   chore,  companion, 

meals  and  meal  delivery. 
Optometrist,  dentist  (routine  and 

preventive),  podiatrist  (routine 

and  preventive),  mental  health 

counselor. 


Pharmaceuticals, 

glasses. 
Chair,  car,  taxi. 


hearing  aids. 


T 


ralo?onra?'n?™  reimbursed  aocor.liuK  to  K,e  procedures  and 

rates  or  tnat  proKraiu  hor  otlier  services  not  normally  included  under  medicare 
theme^of  r,.in...ur.e,nent  varies  afcor.linR  to  service  tm  IlCemal^er  an^^^ 

»  Trtnge  I  mml  report.  Deronihpr  107ft  — 
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ICF'H  fr)r  pxainf»l»',  art'  rfinilmfNtMl  on  a  cost  repoVtinK  l)a*«is  .  pharmareutiraK  and 
opriral  «in»  an*  rplmhtirM'tl^usiUK  mt'dii  aid  ratr.s  (N^tablished  »»n  Stat<»  Depart- 
mt'nt  of  Social  S<Tvic<»^  For  other  s«-r\  ir»'s.  Tria««'  obtained  Mjjulnh^  from  «nv- 
»'rnin<»nr  and  indii.stryisonrtvs  (oj;.  Connecticut  TuMic  rtilitie-  ('onnnissinn  ratios 
used  for  tran^portatiTMii  rtoro  nt'«otiat«Ml  with  each  pn»\  ider  fur  services 

such  as  meals  and  njeal  dpH\eo.  coMipanion.s  and  c  horc^<er\ ice 

TriuK**  proMde<l  training  cpijortiinitie^  for  proMdcr^  and  >tiide!ttHki 

health  profi^sions  proKrani'^  throd«hont  tiie  life  of  the  proj(j't 

Data  from  Triage  I  are  Mirrentl>  iKMn«  analyzed  h\  NCiiSU  Findin«-  frojn 
the  initial  years  (»f  tin-  pr»>jert  funded  under  tlie  auspice^  of  PUS.  ^hnuld  be 
avaliahle  in  flM'al  \ea^l9M  PreUn.icmr\  data  fronj  Triage  I  indicate  thiit  72 
|M»reent  of  partlnpants  improved  ur  maintained  tlieir  ADK  (acti\it\  of  daily 
hviiiK>  and  MM^  i  mental  status*  M*on*s  HowcNer.  theo\erali  performance  of 
the  participarit  «ronp  un  a^^evsment  scores  decreaM  s  wltii  ad\ancini;  a«e  The 
tgtal  cost  [)er  participant  for  1!»7H  \^as  $3,020  or  an  aNerave  per  djem  cost  of 
$12tl3  jrtT  (ia\  Data  «'olle<  ti»>n  for  Tria«e  U  i^  n(tt  a\ai!al'le.  a>  tiie  project  will 
n'»t germinate  untd  tlieend  of  floral  \ear  lOKl. 
.sv/iifft  f'aroHna,  romnuirtity  f.nng-Tvrm  Caro  Project 

The  Sontii  Tarolina  Department  of  Swial  Sor\ice.s  N  oondnctinK  a  3-year 
demoewtration  under  section  111.'  of  the  SVK'ial  Se<Mirit\  Act  to  test  community- 
hasHl  client  assessment,  services  i  oordinatlon.  and  prnvi.sion  of  alternative  serv- 
ice's, and  to  de\elop  proposal^  for  permanent  mciditication  of  tlie  State  medicaid 
proKrain  The  proji^t  has  alM»  re(ei\etl  fundv  from  tiic  Appalachian  KeRional 
Commission  t«>  pav  part 'of  the  ndmijiist  ration  covts  (^f  the  pngeet  A  majo^-  goal 
of  this  project  l^  to  estaldisli  a  <ommunit\  network  of  >er\ ices  that  support  the 
efforts  of  di^^alilcd  and  eiderh  individiialv  tu  remain  in  tlieir  communities  The 
netwoflv  will  ha\e  a  ^eif  sustaining  community  structure  witijout  a  separate 
coordmatuiK  agenr> .  therein  de\elopin«  an  integrated  mo<lei  for  long  term  care 

services.  •  .     »       ,    u  *. 

Ke>  operatlomil  compoHents  of  the  project  include,  community-based  client 
as«<es>nient  %  n'avsessmen-t  .  and  ser\  lee  cuonlination  toward  provision  of  services 
whteh  are  alternatiNe^  to  instUntiormlixation.  The  population  to  i)e  served  are 
meilicald  eligilde  ehlerh  indi\iduals  «ith  functional  dlsa!dlit\  w!»o  are^at  risk 
of  mirsing  home  placement.  2.<MH)  Individuals  are  expected,  to  participate  in  th<» 
project  o\er  the  3-\ ear  demonstration  |)eriod.  l.OOOof  wiiich  will  he  experimentals 
\T}7i  penent  fr.om  tlie  <'ommunit\  <5  i«'rcent  from  nui  -ing  homes)  The  control 
group  will  be  randomized. 
I  -  The  project  will  pro\ide  certain  waivered  heiilth  related  and  social  servirea 
nhich  are  not  otherwise  <o\ere{l  under  medicaid  These  include,  liomemaker. 
chore,  respite  care,  alternatl\e  housing,  iiome  delivered  and  congregate  meals, 
and  adaptive  e(|uipment  in  the  home 
*  The  project  Includes  three  project  sites,  located  ih  three  difTerent  counties^ 
Kach  count \  site  is  establishing  an  ad\lsor\  committee  The  ad\isory  committees 
uillpi\ssls^  the  sites  la  identifying  service  needs  and  priorities  for  new  service 
development  *  /  *  • 

A  major  ol)je<'tive  of  this  project  Is  to  facilitate  cooperation  among  service 
pro\iderM  nt  the  l  omnmnity  level  The  existing  medicaid,  medicare  and  title  X^C 
services  w  ill  hv  coordinate^  for  project  participant's. 

The  assessment  In-strument  designed  to  be  used  by  the  project  (all  sites)  was 
i)ased  doselv  on  the  instrument  develoi)ed  by  the  Monroe  County.  \  Y  .  ACCKSS 
project  ^PhO'  South  Carolina  Instrument  has  undergone  a  number  of  revisions 
to  meet  the  uni^pie  needs  of  this  prirnaril,\  rural  pro^t  Training  has  lieeu  pro- 
vided to  proJe<*t  staff  in  the  areas  of  assessment,  care  planning  and  case 
management.  ,      .  ^  . 

The  I>roJect  l^ecame  operational  in  July  lOPO  luieach  of  tl^e  three  cotlntles 
Strong  support  has  l>een  provided  by  the  South  Crt«tTillna  State  L«ing-Term  Care 
(  otmcil.  A  legislative  advisoiy?  committee  is  pro\Idlng  active  liaison  lietween 
the  prolect  ai»d  the  State  legislature.  In  a^Jdltiop.  the  State  appropriation  for 
the  project  has  iieeu  ln||ce/\sed  by  $225,000. 

Ihe  pn)Ject  anticipates  that  l.KOO  lAwlUald  ellgn)le  indh  iduals  «I11  Ix^eferred 
fbr  screening  during  the  first  full  o|>eratlonal  year. 

Texan,  "}roflifieaiwn  nf  the  Texn^  Syilrm  of  Care  for  the  KHlerly.  Alternatives 
to  the  InMitntionnlized  Aged*' 
The  Texas  Department  of  Human  Resources  (DIITU.  is  conducting  a  3Vear 
waiver  only'  demonstratloti  project  under  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security 
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intent  „f  tlio  IPKlslan,.,,  """'"I'''-""'"        ^«-tP,|  to  .-arrj  out  the 

now  ox..s,s-.h"o«  t, .  ^v>x:^v^ :r^T<  V"", ^'"^'""""■'s' 

tK-iifflts  111  let.-  ti  „L  iV  "f  tlip  Jiuluiduals  wii,,  w,.rp  rpcpivinK 

..ro:".':,';;,!!,  '^uZ^:'^^:^::^^.^  -n  •^""^"'-'■^ « 

i.e  ••«r«n,ir«,..pr,.,r'  „„„  x^m- zxt^vi:::::::^^ '"" """^"""'n  ^vi.. 

WI.O  «rP  .leinst'  t  t  ".ml  /P    a     r  '"r""!!!'  ""V       l'"r«o  iKitpntial.  Kor  thoso 

the  iirojeot  xvn   n  ,  Z     a^        ,  ■"»<lc  In  addition, 

for  project  i-artiApanN  "'""n«''"'<^^"t-  '""".torinK.  and  followi.p  activities 

.omninnlty  ba.sed  it^hrtlnp  siil^orM vj! i'U';;'!::  '''''  ""'^-"-O 

nalin.ti:r    tr';:;:^^ire;^J,;;•:r/;:^v'lf '7   "^^"^  ^"-^ 

iiiunltkx  to  dPVPlon     m  rs,7,^P  ,Vv.4»  nl'<'r>'»tnp  rarp  services  in  com- 

l"5^ltuti,  n  .1    U^  Z^e  v^^^^^^^  J>.Mr,.,MP„t  that  is-  appropriate  for 

curWnt  level  II  l(  r.^'tiPnt"     *"  "  '-ontinuinB  carp  for 

Staitftjo?  SN^k's 'Ih'hV'''''  "."•'."■""^'"'1  »"         """"  .s  to  IPVel  II  ICR 

<-ar,r^itynd,ni.ssi,,ns;;:.:s;^^^^^^  "         ^"^  ""'■'>torin«  lonR-tern, 

riie  prWt  will  |,p,.„„,p  fully  o{)eratlonal  in  tlie  spri.iK  of  1!»81 

'-on'jTcnn  Care  nan.nutraHon  Pes.an 


detnlZS^S^  »  ••'->ear  medicare 

liospital-lm.sedTuM/K  tcrn  'ar^^  l"'Ple>nent  a 
area   This  nunlel  ^.l;,"    V/^.nTo  /p  m;  ^7 

wrvtccH.  lii,  l,„|i„K  neute  .  are  en  prcem^  1,0^                   '  '"''•''"'K  Kerintric 

lioni*.  carp  anJ  Inforinatl-.tV  r  fnrr„^^              services,  outpatient  services. 

".Kler  the  .lire,-  I  n      Mom  <-<.nsortiuiH^opive  .service  provider.s 

«n,I  .social  .serW  cs  to  the  erlv^                                 "  "f 

rai  <.|rmi™  Z".  I""'"!"'  i»  i'B.»»le  ..ore  ncoclW,.  n,,proprl,tf,  a,,;! 
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The  pro  jet  t  deveh>pe(l  n  formal  trninliiR  pruRrnm  for  projpi  t  staff  J^n  assess 
mont.ware  pianiiing  ami  » ast*  iMaiia«<'fin*iit  funaldU.-^  In  iuMition  Mniuit  Zion 
ha.s  <*staMlshe<l  a  soniinar  program  t(»  pruMile  projiu  t  .staff  a^  u^'lfiis  runsortium 
memlMTH  and  othor  li»»spititl  iM^rsonrn*!  au  uprM)rtumtj''  nn  r»  as<»  kimulotic^* 
rej^anliiiK  lonjc-terin  oin*  Know  UHltroal»l«»  nnliMdiials  from  rln'  Mi  unit  Zion  Medi 
ral  (Vnh»r  ami  tho  rf>minnnit\' arp  loadinj;  tho  seminars  > 

In  August  urn,  tin*  projert  Um  aim-  opor.ttional  The  piujcnt  wiW  uhimately 
have  a  caseload  of  200  oxi>erinieiitaN  and  100  controls. 

Flortdn,  innUnry  ("omj>funtty  fare  Stmr^^t 

The  Florida  I>»-|>»«rtnM-nt  of  IU»alth  ami  Urhahihlativr  SrrvK  i^s  is  *  ,.udm  tiuk' 
a  3-\<*ar  wahrr  ynlv  th*nioiisiratioii  pn)j«M  r  iimlrr  stMlM»n  111,")  uf  th»'  Social 
S<M-urir>  A«t,  t«»  ii»*\»*lop  antl  Irsi  an»'ill«ir>  <'ommuiiil>  tare  sorMcos  for  the 
chronicalU  impnirod  cldorh 

The  piin>oM'  of  the  |)n)Je<t  is  to  estalfli^h  in  tho  Florida  <'»»nntios  f Broward, 
I>a<le  Dnval.  rmellas.  and  I'olk  i  a  mo<lel  of  preventive,  mainlk  iiaiice  and  resto- 
rative health  mre  sNsteru.s  for  m,tHlnald  t-lik'ihh's,  noiiinstitntionaliml,  function- 
ally impairtMl  |H*rsoiis  a^jed  iMi  nnd  o\er  The  project  s  ^;oals  inrUule  tlie  foUow- 
hiK  la  >  To  a-^sist  p<•rson^  (50  jears  of  a^e  and  older  identifip<l  as  ''at  risk"  of 
in>titntionnli/.ation  to  remain  ni  tile  ct)mmiiuitv  h\  helpiiiK  them  maintain  a 
\v\v[  of  splf  snfth  nnn-N  throii^'h  proNision  t)f  jiealYli  an<l  relatul  services  not  pro- 
vid<*(l  under  the  States  medicaid  prt)k'r<nn  ,  C\n  con<lin  t  a  stnd>  of  indlN  iduals 
receiving  anrlllar\  rommnnit>  t  are  s«»r\ i»'es  to  <leter<nui?-  tlie  efferti^  eness.  of 
^omniunit.v   l)as4Ml .  NOi-m-naMlii  al  .serMce^ ,  lo  e\ahiate  the  organizational' 

structures ^and  (o^t^  related  to  each  site,  nu  hidhik'  hut  not  limited  to  client  im- 
pair, staffing,  aimual  luidk'ets,  urluiJ^rural  »frientation.  serMce  cost,  referral  net- 
v\ork>i,  and  incident***  of  undetected  hoilth  prol>leins 

Fa\v\i  of  the  hvc  ci>nnt\  ^u'encies  will  Im'  responsilde  for  the  deNe'opment  ()f 
individual  (are  plan^  tasc  mana^'ement.  and  contra*  tin^;  for  ser\nes  with  local 
proMders  Tlie  deniottstratittn  project  coiiM.sts  of  three  major  components: 
*  Mt  A  n)mprehensiv(>  meiUcal-so(  laj  assessment  K'MA)  de^iRn^-d  to  (a)  Tro- 
\lde  a  « »»mprehensne  health  examination^ ami  a  functional  a>sessment  to  select 
nti^d  Fh>rwlmns  ami  Un  t(»  iolUM't  inft)rniatlon  ahout  the  general  health,  mental 
healtti.  phvsnai  imiMurnietits  avadahilit\  of  siK'ial  Te^>urces.  unmet  ne<Hls.  and 
living:  conditjoiw  of  older  persons 

(2)  A  ca'^e  manatemrnt  system  ;  and 

(3>  Six  ani'illarj  coimuunltv  i^iire  services.  Inchiding  pej^sonal  care  services: 
•specialized  !M>nie  management  services,  medical  therapeutic  servires.  respite 
s«»rMce.s .  day  treatment  serNU'e^.  and  medical  transportation  services 

nnrinu  the  first  de\elopnicntal  ,\ear  of  the  project,  the  following  tasks  were 

cj)mpleted :  •  ,  „  ^ 

( 1  >  Ke\  sfafT  im  hnlinc  the  project  director,  deput>  director  and  data  specialist 

have  !>een  recrnited  and  oriented. 

<2i  A  protiM'ol,  manual  for  project  implementation  has  l>een  deyeloped. 

(3l  A  training  pn)Kram  for  the  (five)  sites  has  heen  developed,  with  plans 

to  nse  the  lU^t  site  t*)  train  ahd  orient  site  personnel  from  other  sites 

(4)  c^)ntrai*tural  arranKement.s  have  heen  estahlishe<l  with  physicians  and  a 
manaicenHMit  firm"  to  help  \\i*h  training  ami  administrative  protocol  manuals 

(5)  The  !)roJe<'t  has  initiate^l  uorking  relationships  with  the  State  medicaid 
program. 

1 6)  The  existing  State  MIS  has  heen  modified  to  track  all  project  expend! tn res. 
nnd  the  project  has  arranged  with  Blue  Cross  to  perform  a  similar  service  in  re 
la t ion  to  medicare  servlce.s  and  cost*s. 

*  The  project  will  heffin  in  Duval  County-  Jacksorn  Hie,  and  will  hnild  in- 
crementailkon  the  exi)enences  at  that  site  to  de\el>>p  the  other  four  sites  The 
first  site  Wexpected  to  he  fnlly  operational  as  of  January  1,.  1.98L  The  project 
plans  to  re<-ruit  .V)  potPTitiai  participants  and  field  test  all  intake  and  assessment 
procedures  durlnj?  the  first  of>erational  month  in  order  to  refine  protocols  Pur- 
ine tho  first  12-month  operational  period,  at  the  ftr^^t  site  the  project  estimates 
developinKa  caseload  of  al>out  266  participants. 
California,  .\fulti  pur  pone  Senior  Services  Project  (^fSSr) 

In  Septeml>er  1977  the  State  enacted  AM98.  which  required  th'e  State  health 
and  welfare  agency  to  estahllsh  MSSP  across  the  State  that  would  test^single 
entry  access  to  the  health  and  sorlal  ser\ices  system  throuRh  casA  management, 
car(^lannln>c  and  needs  assessment.  In  October  1979.  the  State  health  and  wel- 
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4-year  i)eriod.  nmnuated  M.SSI'  demonstration  over  n 

of''r.!:r^'';;^;;?r:j"r,^;:t^{K^^  «tnfe.  some 

for  services  with  looni  provider"  T  ''"''^  to  contract 

atT'sVoVfn'LKSlzatroJ'"^^^  '^'^+        are  consU.ere.1 

Medl-Oal  (meUicaldSre  w  ",  7^  ,1'^^,? l"","'""*'  ''>^>"rements  for 
comprise  the  compaVisou  croMoZnr  J  ""^  •'^'SSP;  Mft  ^-in 

eligible^  tron.  the  n  Zim.i  v^^  '^"^  i""'!;'*     '>einK  dra^^.i  from  iJli-Cal 

facilities  (SnV;    '  '^"^e  hospitals ;  and  from^kjjjk^nursing 

anr.:ocCrerWceVX',ft;'':or^  '°  ''r^''^  "ealth-relate<l 

Nservlces,  (4,  leml  servi  ea  /^V  m'J       ,    ?  L>^'  '"-home  supportive 

]K,rta tl o'n.  1 7 /  meal  services  (8    ,  W  ri v'  ™ '  "onn.edicaUra  s- 

catIon.and(^/prev^nM^^heaUhcar^        '"'^  ■'"•«''«"^«'  con^ml- 

a„d  xxof"ttXi;'s^..':r;m  nfTu?^^  ""-^^ 

well  as  the  State  Keneral^uni  '  °'  Americans  Act,  as 

V^a^^^^^^i!:^:^;':^^^^  Secures.  The  com-, 

cirenfs  nnu.her  of  SN'P  (lavs  T  rti.co  Lfni  ?  ^"^^^  '°  '•^'^we 

patient , lavs -ancl  to  f^t  m„lp  «;»^^  w  "•ednciiiK  SNF  and  hospital 

or  mal„tar„,„rdlj:t  s  nmcno;;![l'"i:ilurer''''^  ""^^  """^  """"'Vl'"'' 

crUeri^'hrfore'L^omL^roll^m^  ^Tl"'^  "^^^^^  ^'^^^^^^ 

operational.  (The  state  ..roTJ^/  hZ  Sept^nl.er  1.  all  elRlit  sites  were 

ftill  caseload  l.v  Jannarv  r  wist  'rL  oi  .^^  prescfH>ci^  Pnce  that  calls  for 
Los  Anceles  :  KnHtiZLLXZ^^  "J,"  •  /^"  '"h  Family.  Services. 

we^e"ca^rl«^%u[!\'m!Mire^„"M'        "''"r™*"'""'  ^'"^  -"^J"'  tasks 

and  l™aT  offlollln"^  'SncE'a"o»TM^^^^^  To?  '""^''T'  ^tate 
ducted  at  the  site  level  with  Stn  e  MSSP^I^^^^^^ 

reflnwf  ™s'ex^e'?^sil'e"Vj?^n•T*^  I".str„ment  was  develops,  pretested., an.l 
two  Mrts   .nrin  il^^^^  as.ses.sment  Instniment  I.s.  conducted  Iir 

two  parts,  .social  assessment  and  med  cal  assessment  It  Is  adnrinkterert  h«  n 
""litSU'i'^'^T'V''^''''^'^''^'^^^^  ndn.1nl.stered  by  a 

MSSI  ha.s  (IeveIope<l  the  data  collection  procednre  for  the  naTtlclDn-hf«  In 
formation,  .leslmetl  «  system  to  anal.v^te  the^effmh^e"'  of  the  p  ogram  and 
des  Kne<l  a  computerized  management  Information  svstein  P["eram,  and 

ran'ge'froSt  L^S;  ."".sSl^^^^'jo'^r  '"  ^""^  ^l"""'  '^'^^'^^ 

act^vrtles  MSsTTn/fn^n^.V?"  Ti""*',  ""P>e>nentatlon 
n^M„  f  !!'  .  '  .  '"'"ote  anil. Implement  the  comparison  group  research 
ncr Ir it  «  iTA""'?*  '••""I'"t«r'^«l  MIS  s.vsten!  an.l  da/a  prSng 
f-H  li  Unl"  "f'""""-  '«  nntlckw ted,  that  preliminary  reports  of' Medl-Caf 
nn  inir  I  ■  t,"'"*"  "f  «e"«rces  and  the  Impact  of  case  management  hours 
on  client  outcomes  will  he  available  dnring  the  second  project  year, 

Improving  N'ew  York  Statk's  Nurakvo  Home  Qttamty  Assurance  Program 

^nJ^l^fJ  ^'2''^.?^'^  o  nepar^nernt  of  Health  was  awarded  a  section  1115  waiver- 
only  jfrant.  eflfeotive  September  2.  1080.  Thin  3.year  demonfltratlon  Ir  part  of  an 
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o\eraU  efifort  \>y  the  State, tf>  anpruvo  the  i|uailt>  (»f  care  pro\  ideil  in  residential 
health  Hre  facilitie.s  lUUCF)  w'huh  include  b^^th  skilled  nursing  facilities 
(SNK's)  and  intermediate  care  facilities  ( ICF"s> 

IlBiSCRrPTION 

The  objectivHJj  of  i>rojec't  nrv  U>  siinplif  v  and  Ktreandine  the  nunlit  a1  review 
<MR)  and  uulependtMit  p^>f^>^si^>nal  rvview  (irR)  and  ineiluart'  re\iev\  process 
for  all  RIK'FN  in  Nev\  VorK  Stato.  The  current  s^-^tem  is  described  as  very 
cumlMTsume,  particularly  when  s,(HK)  rev  je\\.>  are  i^nx  e^^etl  i>er  ucek  The  new 
syntem  will  use  a  soreeuiiijj  ^urvev  i  ha^ed  up^»u  tlie  m  n|^euui;c  survey  developed 
for  the  Wisconsin  i|ualit>  of  care  project It  will  c'ombiue  a  self-repoVti  d  form  to 
be  filh'd  out  hy  the  facility  with  a  relatuely  br^ef  form  to  W  filled  mit  by  the 
reviewers  wiien  t^e.v  \i^.it  the  facdity.  Thi^  latter furm  would  reduce  tlio  number 
"pf  irWTis  for  tht^  SNF  Mirvey  front  l.-N^  to  241  anil  tlu'  ICF  re»iuirement  froift  7«0 
'^to  PMR  anil  IL'R  ^\dl  be  eijuibineit  into  a  >ihgle  I)r6cei^s  The  first  stage  will 
•  be  an  ou^conie-orlented  >ysteni  whiclj  w  ill  look  at  .^eufinel  health  events  (v^jJlE's) 
These  are  definetfa.s  uuti^waVd  events  wtio.se  iireseuce  rei*r(^euts  a  potential  Mil- 
nre  in  the  care  s^steni.  Examples  incliKle  the  i>reseRce  of  decubitus, utters,  urinary 
tract  infections,  .md  cuntyicture.s.  If  tlie  nunil»er  of  tliese  eveut.s^exceeds  a  thresh- 
old I  to  Ik?  establi.sued  on  the  i>asi^  rjf  tin*  patient  mix  and  the  facility),  then  the 
.se<'ond  .stajreo^f  the  pn>j;<jsal  will  i»e  initiated.  Iif  the  >ecoud  stajcrejumofe  detailed 
luvesti^cation  of  the  i>rixe-'.s  of  mrc  for  a  sanipte  of^imtieuts  having  the  untoward 
even t.*^. will  t>e  undertaken  u&in^  -ij>ecifically  designed  i protocols  fOr  each  SHE. 

The-researcfi  desijrn  wiU.s  fifr  anvv.se^^sment  of  the  extent  to  which  the  review 
^ffurt.s  ai;e  focu^^tnl  pn  ti»e  ^20  liere^-nt  of  facilitie.s  rfiiiticipated  to^be  sufficiently 
deficieufto  reipiire  j'nteu^ue  surveys!  the  validity  of  the/mtcmne-based  .screening 
and  Mie  proi esj5-bju>ed  follow  tip.  and  tlie  relatit^tishit)  between  deficiencies  in  the 
new  pnHes.s  anii  underlying  6w^t*s.  Finally,  various  s/atistical  niea.sures  will  be 
aj[)p»lied  to  test  tiu'  increa.sCd  efficiency  of  the  new  system  over  the  old  one- 
Hypotheses  to  be  tested  include :       '  * 

<1)  The  .survey  emphasis  on  the  stPuctural  nieastire.*^  of  quality  of  care  will 
Complement  the  outcomes/ i^roces.**  mea.sures  of, the  PMR/IPR  to  more  clearly 
define  the  nM>t  can>es  of  lack  of  facility  compliancenv  ith  State  and  Fe.d6ral  regu 
latiuiis  (  'ort>llaries  of  this  liji><^thesis* are .  Ul  The  deficiencies  noted  in'the  new 
I'  process  will  l>e  illn-c^ed  to  un'derlyiuK  tau.se.s  rather  than  .-Symptoms  to  a  ^eater 
extent  in  the  new  .vstem  whrn  compare<l  wltli  the  old  .  ih)  the  plan  cf  c^rYectlori 
filed  by  the  facilities  wift  W  directed  to  nnderlyinj:  cftn.«es  rather  than  to  the>^ 
sy.mptoms  to  a  jrreater  eicfWTTJu  the  new  system  when  qompa-red  to  the  old. 
(2)  Each  SHE  is  a  reliable  measure. 


<3)  Tlie  ShE*^  will  point  to  area.<i  of  poor  quality  care.^ 


,  _  Different  reviev\ers  vvlH  reach  the  .**ame  decision  as  to  whether  a  stage  II 
revlev^ls  nee<led.  -      *  ^    ^  ' 

/     (5)  Sta^e  II  rejiew  efficiently  .documentj?' poor  iiuallty  care  when  compared  to 

*  tlie  present  .^ystem.  .  * 

(0)  Stage  II  reliably  documents  poor  quality  care.  ^  • 

i7)  The  new  system  .will  document  mon'  problems  a.saoclat«d  with  direct 
patient  care  rather  thaiL*-wlth  durumt^utation  of  paHent  care  or  other  indirect 
factors  related  to  patient  rare  than  the  current  .system.  i  * 

Tlie  demonstration  wfiH  impletnente<l  foll(»vvinR  H^FA  app/oval  of  .s&veral 
conditions  that  accompanied  the  grant  award.  ^  "  • 

•  *  *'  ^    Concluded  Pbojects 

tr.VltTSRSlTY   OF   CHICAGO.   NATIONAL  LONO-TEB"Vr  CA^E  PLANNING  PROJECT 

,  JTio  University  of  Chicago^  Center  for  the  Study  of  Welfare  Policy,  in  con- 
junction \tlth  a  coniwrtlum  'of  tmlversitles  and  State  and  local  governments 
receiveft'a  l-year  planTil^ig.gt'ant  to  develop  a  planning  framework  for  a  coordl- 

jiatefl  approach  to  the  designNmil  di^velopment  of  long  term  demtai^ttratlon  proj 
ects  during  1070.  The  consortium  was  comprised 'of  a  core  group  of  planners. 
re.searchers»  and  State  and  local  gorernment  rt?preBentatIve8  around  the  country 
who  collaborated  imthe  design  and  development  of  demonstration  projects  which 
were  to.f^Kua.on  developing  a  conceptual  and-operatlonal  plannfng  /ran\eWork 
f^tbin  which  alferiiatlve  models  of  finanirfng.  -organ I/Jng  «nd  delivering  Ipng 
term  care  servi(^8  can,  be  a^essed.  The  overall  oWectlve  of  this  .coordinated 
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"afKlrr<?e.rr::^'::S^^  implications,  to  present 

process  through  ^vhieh  States  and  oIumJ.  '  'V  '""'"-"""I  l-etfer  the 
term  care  service  sys^emf  ^      """^        '^""'^"^  comprehensive.long- 

whl'h  In^SL^d'";;;^^ IVd  ^  ^'"'-"'f^  0^  Chicago.  . 

Welfare  4^11cr"r\\Vshingt  m     7" '  ?hf  p"''""^.''  the  Study  of 

at  the  l-ni^ers.ty  ^^^0^/  tul-  lLrr',",'°' «<"*"'^h 
BraiHlels  Unlvorslty,  MasToh"  "e'ttl  I  Jtit^^^^^^^  t'onsortiun,,  comprised  of 

.  slty.  apd  the  health  1X5110^  ^^^^^^^^ 

.  KraiK-i.4..  '     ^  Pnwrarn  of  the  Linversity  of  Californii.  at  San 

.•....-.Vtnuft  I.ro.ln,  e;r4^';'n~  "^^^^^^  JiV'>  ^M-oriments) .  the 

care  n'fiesc  papers  along  vith  the  ZZVr.^  '  .'        "  lo"g-term  * 

rnlvetlty  o^  c!^lcagfce^u::^'o;te/^;;,rc,n^^^^^ 

•  ne^rtnTo^roTlleaStra^  S^oclafser^^^^^^  ^^"f^^  "'^  the  .Wisconsin 

stratlon  Kran*\,nder  section  1115  of  ^e  sCLr?^^^^     T'"'"''  ""^^ 
an<!<-onHn<fcdifk  fifth  and  final  nr«w;  .la   I    J^^  '^'^t       October  1974 

reporrpreparwl  l.y  the  Faye  McXth  In,Mtmo  .T V'*"  e^'aloation 
rnlverslty  of  Wlsoonsh.  and  the  ,T  ee  ^i^e   e\t>?t"s  ^'^"^        ^''"'i  ^^"^  '^^^ 

rti;::f,nrraiLi\\':Urrii^^Fi--"^^ 

.'.ervl,.;..s  provided,  to  partio"p'intV  'r  e  rrn'^  t»  T  <-"ordh,ation  for  all 

case-  mauaKement'  fiinctlon,  ami  armnfeH       I-^rformed  patient  assessments. 
throUKh  a  cmnnnmy  cUnLatedT,  ctu  e  T^eTr^^  T^''""^ 
sponslhlllty  for  provl.linR  heamlreln^wl  ilrvlTo  T  Z"""""  assumed  re- 

<-ontraoK.d  with  ,  tl.or  ""mmmmv  ^llm^^.T  ""^'^"t""  . 

tlated  In  a.lvan.^  the  CCO   «,?n,S  •'^"•''•e''  For  a  price  nego-  ' 

ehh-rly  person  Tn  their  hon  errinTh''°r''''"'^/"'  nmintainiuR  disab-ed  and 
-care.  M'-dioate.i  waTer,  trnnted  f^^^  H    commnulty  ,„  „„  appropriate  level  of 

inv  i)roje<*r  had  a  sorv  ce  poDulation  of  04^  Piipnfo       ^     ^  ^ 
pnct  wa^  cDinnared  ro  mn^Oi  Ji  »  t^^^  project  sites  im- 

rllent.M  u-oro  Cpamirn  ^  othor  connti^s..  At  the  third'slte. 

ment.  inchuh-.l    rhe  geriatric  f«.  -tUaT  r^  in^^c^i^ 

which  ineasurt^d  Ihp  risk  nf  in«fW,.fi^»oiV /*i  ^  ,  .  (t^tUh).  a  mechanism 
devico  for  el  el  II      in  .1      ^"'^"^"tlonalization  and  also  evolved  as  a  5icreeninir 

~^ 

Overall  thp  data  from  the  project  findings  shovr  that  for  CCO  rlJentw  thprp 

erIc.    ■•.      "      ^es  . 
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Waior.  ornumznUonat  nndinfjn  xmludul.  A  consistent  tliemo  of  rurf  defense 
and  domain  lirotection  anioriK  providers  uho  8a CCO  as  i)0tentiall>  threatening 
to-'their  vested  inten-sts.  Tlie  complexity  of  .service  deluei;v  relationship^  among 
'agencies  vuis  underestimated.  resultinK'  in  le.>s  than  optimal  .trateRK  der-iMon- 
makiuK  WO  uas  able  to  change  .service  stem  behavior  in  l.aCrosH**  and  Mil- 
waukee, hilt  only  miiiHmilly. 
^    Following  are  highlights  from  each  ofjhe  sites 

<'rf)  \filtmukee  ^ 

Kandoml\  assigned  experimental  and  cuhtn.l  groups  did  n<>t  ^eem  r*.  differ 
in  imrM)rtnnt  ways  ,  "  *  ,        ^.  ... 

KxpernnHiral  gn)up  m^iibers  had.  on  the  average,  more  dim<'ult>  with^artn i- 
ries  of  dail.\  living,  were  kt  less  risk  y>i  institiitioiializatinii  and  vxerr  nmre  dis- 
abled than  the  total  ^'^'<>  Milwaukee  client  population 

A1mo«Ht  half  of  the  expeWmental  clients  received  no  mnre  than  t\\f)  serv-ires 
funded  bv  r '(•£!>  Milwaukee.  \  ' 

jyrans>*>rtafion.  nutrition,  home  maintenance  and  piprsonal  care  were  tliQ  most 
frenuenllv  ntilized  services.  ^  »  ^ 

\refiicjil  assistance  cost  analysis  Indicated  that,  for  the  normal  medicaid  pro- 
gram experimental.s  co.st  $197  ST  per  client  p^-r  month  while  controls  cost  $32o  M 

cri)' Mil\\aukeGi,exr>erimentals  slujwed  -avings  in  outpatient  m^Hlical  servires% 
hospitai  costs,  nursing  home  costs,  cost.s  for  home  health  care  and  dnig  costs 

Total  medical  assistance  costs.  Including  CCO  cost.^.  were  determined  to  be 
^330 0-1  for  (  C'O  chents,  or  S4.63*per  client  per  month  nn.re  than  tile  regu^r  pro- 
iiram  without  r('0.  Taking  the  assignetl  Milwaukee  clients  out  of  this  analysis, 
the  coNt.s  rose  tSf  $362.64.  CCD  costs  are  slijjhtlj  over-estimate<l  owing  to  the  in- 
<-lusion  of  re»search  Costs.  .       -  .  ^i*, 

KXK)  MihxaukH'  did  not  ^pi>par  to  have  an  effect  on  the^.rate  of  institutionaliza- 
tion m  nursing  ht>mes.  However.  ('CO  Mil^vaukee  had  fewer  total  days  tn  nurs- 
ing homes  and  fewer  total  hospital  days  than  controN. 

QuahtN  o/  life  deteriorated  in  both  experimental  gnnips.  suggesting  no  experi- 
mental effect.  ^ 
rTO  LftCrosnr 

(  iients  li\  mg  with  relatives  had  higher  service  co<»ts  than  tho<;e  living  alone 

190  clients  were  '  case  management  (inly"  clients  On  th^  average,  these  clients 
upre  older  than  other  cliei^  in  slightly  g^^atVr  risk  of  InstittitlonaHzation  than 
medium  <'osr  clipnf*  and  about  the  same  level  of  disability  as  high  cost  clients." 

The  meh^i  mt)nthly  mp<lical  assistance  cost  for  LaCrosse  olients  was  $1R0.45 
as  compared  with  $150  19  for  Eau  Claire  controls. 

r.aCrnssp  clients  experienced  fewe.r  hospital  days  and  fewer  nursing  home 
day^  Iftan  Ea.u  Claire  controls,  btit^h'lgher  medical  assistance  costs 
'    r.aCrosse  cUents  shoWeti  Increasing  risk  of  Institutionalization  over  time  while 
Kau  Claire  controls  showed' less  risk. 

r,aOosst».(iipnts  showed  le.ss  InstltuHonallzatlon  and  lower  death  rate  than 
Fail  (Maire  controW  when  matche<l  on  dl.sability  and  risk  levels 

FjiCrossP  (  ountv  showed  substantial  increases  in  Institutional  utilization  when 
vTompared  with  F.au  Claire  (Vmnty.  Only  a  minor  change  was  m)ted  in  the  numl>er 
of.ljcpnse<i  beds.  .  , 

Tn  terms  of  qualitv  <st  life.  I.aCrosse  clients  showed  only  three  positive  com- 
,parisi>ns  and  IT  negative  ones  over  time.  This  was  compared  with  Eau  Claire's^ 
eight  improvement  comparisons  with  no  regression. 

CCO  Barron  - 

The  mean  monthly  cost  to  the#iM!cal  assistance  program  for  Barron  clients 
was  $164  41.  including  evaluation  costs.  '  ,.^t«x 

Barron's  clients  showed  gains  In  GFRS  and  areas  of^are  evaluation  f  ACE) 
funcrionmg  at  6  mtuiths.  but  these  gains  seemed  to  disappear  over  time 

14H  clients  were  active  at  the  conclusion  of  the  data  collection  period,  coni- 
iTared  wi*h  22  who  had  dle<l  Knd  18  who  l)ad  i)een  InstItutional!ze<l 

Barron  bounty  experience<l  decreasing  Institutionalization /when  compared 
withTclark  C^onnty         .  .V        ,     ,     *u  * 

Barron  s  aged  were  slgnlficftntly  'more  expensive  to  prr^e  service  for  than 
were  the  (ilsabled.  U      ^         «  '-^  » 

There  were  no  nlgnWcant  differences  among  fhe  senrllfe  cosLs  for  Barron  8 
developmentJiUy  disabled,  mentally  111  and  physically  disablal. 
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the  <-,.rrent  .tatus  of  the  Z^lV^i I'"'      "  m'Pn.pnat.on  K,.ll,.«n.g  is 


to  clients  who  had  heen  <<«nod  u. 
-In  UCrosse  Coiinfy.  avnowlv  crea 
curpnt  (TO  client  population,  and 
management. 


,  ,  «  ^5.^^  vices 

tier  the  demonstration 
orl  aginl'  unit  will  (ontinuo  i/serve  the 
n^ntiniie  the  system  of  services  and  case 

MTIATIVES 


'    .VATro.VAI.  t-O.Sr.-TKRM  CARi:  DEMONSTRATtO.N  PROCRAM 

In  fiscal  year  iSm.  Congre^i  appronriatwi  ^on  million 
long-term  rare  demonstration  proS^  Th;»    n,    ■  '  '^^^ 
laun<-he<l  in  an  attempt  to  test  ?he  nM  rv^V     'ntradepartmental  effort  was 
projects  to  a.hlress  Xn^of  the  tneffli  if  comn,„„,r.v-base<l  lo,u;-tera.  care 
sy.stem-pd  ass^s  rh^frctors  [w^^^  ^'"^  ''^''■""»«  '"nK-Jerm  care 

appn.prlted  to  m-t-V- ..rsiO  mn^^  '^"^  l''"'''"'^''  «10r.  million,  ^vas 

on  A«U(AoA"  for  tli  inltiative         "f"  aPPr"Priate<l  to  the  Administration 

Secretary  for  1'iL;Lk  an,  E  ^1  ^T.oi  fll^vpl  "".J  '/"^  ""'r 

Wency  in  the  effort  -A  ste^rii  e  rnn.n.?A-     /  K'/^hich  «a.s  designated  the  lead 

cies  has  .Jen  ,!.,abnsL!  un"^  heX  fma^Lmp  of  Ts^^F  r:^?'f  V-'^"«-;- 
provlde  policy  guidance  regarding  the  nroernm    a     i         "^^ '^""^ 
tea.a  has  also  iK-en  e-ttal.lisTe<l  "on  >mseT,ff      .  ^    '"!,''""«P"cy  .management 

▼  /.  Channeling'  Demonstrations 

TheVerm"'^are.int""tet/t^^ 

reassessment  ™«e  n.anagementv  and   (4,  monitoring  and 

■        w*'.'"  ''hAnnellng  defjionstmlions,  6  are  boiirjr  monitored  l.v  urvx  i\t<,rX 
o?«i  wthe  ''f  f  •7!7""}->ntnck.v,  fexas  ami' HaTaU  1  an  o'a  S^fngS! 
,   ^e^^^ylL'^Yi^rtarOh^i^S"'^"  '  ^'"-'•""-tts.  Missonf^-et 

•    ^      *  .       2.  Evaluation  contract 

\ym  (-olleot  data  in  a  uniform  manner /or  use  in  the  Departmenrs 
rHpnt  i''*''^:'^?^?  ™  eVHhmtIo.^^iiIl  c.dlect  uniform  dTta  on 

matlcn  Inc!"  ^"1^  '^^^^  evalnatlun  contractor  is  Ma  the. 

.        *  ^.  Trchnicai  Assistance  Contract 
'  JoLIfri.'!!"*^*  Ajwistance^  contract  has  been  let  to  provide  support  to  the  12 

S^^eTeiSa^^ 

eron^oogy.    .  ^   ^  ,  .  ^ 
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J  ^^t<^tc  Syfttem  nrtf'lop'mrnt  OrnntH 

Fiftfen  Hfato,*^  ha\^  reiei\pd  l-\par  s\^r(Mii  ♦'Inpiucnr  jrratit^  Thj-  Krnnt 
pr«ij?rarii*  \-^hWh  iutv\u\vt\  to  help  Srar**0)UiM  tliuir  (aiu*  it^h*  i»lan  <iM)r«li?iato 
and  inaua^'t*  rho  alliM  afifni  of  liaiu-ttTiu  «<ii>*  rosoiirM'-^  wtil  fKiiuiiiarr  at  rlu*  end 
of  nstal  uar  \UH\  The  sft^iu  (fou'Utpuu'^tt  trr«»i;r:iia  i»aralU'l>  fa^k  !  of  th»» 
Staff  I<»rm-r»»r!iij('arp  chanuelir.^riilptiHUist ration  contract^ 

Th»' *s\ -tprn  de\pl(>i>inpnt  ;;ranrH  ar«*  hpirj^'  iUMtiirMr»Ml  l(\  AoA  Tlu*  pvalufMJon 
and  twi'n.cal  assistarjcp  contra*  wiW  jnihtft  iii<iiui.»n-il  \>\  tpani^  I'oiiipri^ 'd 
of  rppn»s*Mirati\p<  from  AS!'K.  IICK  \  a'ul  Ao  \  -  ^ 

A  i)orfi'»u  of  fiiutl>  froHi  thU  nurialiu*  al^n  !»r  ii^tMl  to  Lrath^T  ha>Plinf 
data  n»*<t's>af\  to  ewtl'iafp  flie  '-Up-,  ainl  to  luitmti.ii  ♦'>rijjiau'^  froin  thp 

dPiiii«i-?  "-a^iMri  ♦'\p»Tipni't*  In  t\u<  n*»ranl  r!»p  fuHowuiL'  \^^'^^  >iir\e\>aiMl  riMidi- 
fieation',  of  ♦.\is»riiii;  <?ir\pvx  iv»  piuiiiipd 

<1)  A  i.»'u  iiivpfitorA  'if  ('oniaiiinir\  ]ou;;-f»'rni  <'a  r»«  »  LTr  i  pro\ idpr^  to  obtain 
i!if»inj'at-"ii.  i»ii  rlip  ^uppl\  of  tht'sp  iirovhbrs  aad-tu  i*nnit{t'  a  siaiplin;;  framp 
for  p  ^nidv  nf  rhp  rhents  of  siidi  iirfiviflprs 

*  A  lit  A  hoM^Mhold  paripl  ^iir\f\  uili  tirn\jd"  luffiniiatioti  on  a  na- 
tlunalh  ^.■p^^•^^e^ltatl\ c^aniplp  ofynipaire*!  iiidi\idual>  intprnall\  liukin*;  <L1ta 
on  4l»T:r»H*  of  ixnpairnj(*Tf)*-^r\K'e^/ rpi'pupd  ('M>t  t»f  <*jin*,  uifornial  s'Upports  tp- 

huiiwphold  Irn'onie.  t-tc  It      re<'i •larrn'ndrd  t]\i>  'iurvpy  bo  pi^csjyback»'d  on 
tht-  I>(-parini(*nt'>\>nrvpv  of  uH-oiUf  and  prou'raiu  lartu'iatoii  iSl!*P>  m 
uitli  >.upplenipntatioti  of  rli»'  SlI'I*  "aaiiiU*  of  •-t*\pr<*h  napairpd  iialnidiiaN 

(3t  A  npw  siir\»»y  of  mdi\idiiaK  m  I.TC  in>rit^io4>  wliirh  t"^'th«'r  with  tbp 
h4»u*4*'hobl  -^lirwv  will  providp  a  toitiplptt*  iJicturo  of  th^  itopiibiflpi  iii  iipc-d  of 
LT(*  Til**  rot'oiianpiidt-^l  option  for  tlii^  >t!nh  v\oidd  <'')\pr.  a  i*F4»a(ipJUMl  dpflnifion 
of  I.rc  tn>titiition  t  V  v:  lu^tirution^  ^t>r\iii^  tin*  ni»'ntall\  ill  would  l»p  in<'ln(h-di 
and  u<mld  rpintpr\  iin-n/^  over  thp  iotir>r  nf  a  \p.ir  to  sain  unjrp  ar(  urate 
data  ou  'llar::os  a^Ml  fiaanrin;;  and^infurniaMon  on  <  iian^*;  m  <  limN^tatus  ni;- 
a\aiUt.I»H*  from  {>iist  rro**s.Npi'tii>nal  nursiiii:  li(»tnp  >nr\p\^  ^  ^*  ^ 

»  h  .i''>tud\  of  Statp  L'iivprnriipnr  r'roLTain>  t>>  r<ro\ub'  i.iforin'Ui'ai  Ity  prn^Tnm 
on  pxpf'iiditnrp^  rpinibnr^pnuMit  practirp^   inanaffprnont  tpcliniqnp^  ptc  .Major 
protrani^  nudmli*  ino4*«*«d.  tith*  XX,  and  t>rlp  ITT  of  thp.Oldpr  Anu»ri/^an>  Act, 
bnt  inforniatioii  will  aL>i»  \v  ohtaintMl  on  otht-r  FtMlrral  proirram^  and  on  SratP 
^  proirram^  *  i 

(o>  An  anal\>i>  of  t\i>rtnir  data  >Pt^  contalaim:  poli(  \  rplpv-fnt  information 
beannir  »«n  r,T<'  |Mijn  \  ipie^tiori^  and  iniplpttu'ntinir  rhr  rpi  otnnipndations  of  thp 
Tntpra^XPiH  \  Srati>fn  al  riirnindtpp  on  \/m/-'Vi'\ui  Carp  for  tlip  Kldprly  and  anal- 
^is  of  data  of  tin*  tipw  >iirvpv^ 

t 

inO  flflS  Dkmo.v.stkmion  Program  for  Dunstitt  tion ai  izatiov  of  the 
CiiROvrrAM^Y  MfcVTAiiY  fri. 

^  '""hp  •r>pparrnipnts  of  Hon^ln,'  and  T  riiaii  Iip\plopinpnt  mi'/i,  aT\d' HITS  arp 
jointly  fnnditic  rhN  dpaiojistration  with  thp  troaK  *tf  <  H  IntP#rarinL'  tip  rhroni- 
caliv  itipntallv  ill  into  tlip  <  onimnnit\ .and  i^lp^o^inir  thp  4jualir\  of  Mndr  lives 
by  proMdim:  housing  arrancempnt**  linkpd  to  sm^portivp  and  rphabilft^itive  serv- 
irp«<  proMditiff  an  pn\ln>nnient  that  prtdeots  the  pri\a<»\  aiKl  |)ef<onal 

dijrnlry  of  thp  rhnaiicai!\  mpntalh  ill  and  at  Nip  sarnp  tuiip  offprs  inepntivp^  and 
pneonraL'Pinpfit  for  tlipni  in  a^^mninir  inrrpa^-inc  rpsftoi^sihilir v  and  control  o\pr 
thplr  own  lives- .  and  pnronratJltwr  and  assistlnt:  Stare-  in  i  rovul  n"  hon<in'Z 
and  romprphpn<i\e  hpalth  --^dal  **rrvi(P<  for  rhp'ehronu  alh  niPiitalh  ill 

Thp  dpmonstratinn  N  onp  part  of  tbp  initial  n-^pon-p  of  rlip  two  a^pnrips  to  t^tP 
rerommeiidatlons  of  thp  General  Arronntinc  nffl^o  and  tlip 'I»rpvidpnt'<  Trmimw- 
slon  on  Mpntal  Wealth  that  rplate  to  dpin^tltntionalizarion.  bon^ifju', .and  *=ervbv 
provi**lon  for  thp  ohconicallv  mpntalh  111  For  thN  dpinon^tration,  thp  rhrojiipally 
inpntall^r  III  nrp  dptinpd  as  "anv  adnlt.  app  IS  or  oldpr  ith  a  ^pvprp  and  ppr^i^tent 
mental*  or  ^motional  disorder  that  seriously  limit-  hN  or  her  fnnrtional  rapneltips 
relative  t/<  primary  ast)ert8  <if  dally  Uvltyp  ^tieh  as  per**onal  relation^  Uvlricr  ar^ 
ramceni/nts  work*  recreation,  etc  an<l  wbo^^e  dN'ability  midd  be  Improved  by 
more  <»tiltableMmn«*Jnc  condltlftn?  '  ( Alroliollsm  and  dniK  abnve  are  not  indnded 
In  thl^  definition  )  *      ,  " 

The  following  three  eatecorle<»  of  indlvidnah  rnav  he  <;en-ed  :  - 
Chronically  mentally  111  ln<!i\4(JtiaN  ('tlrrentl\  rp-ldiin:  ii»  in^^f  itutions  •^int 
Capable  of  more  Independent  llvinc; 

•  -  -Chronically  mentally  111  lmllv|(flnals  at  risk  of  1>oinp  r^Mn^ititntlotiallzed  : 
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"L^Tr'^r^!'/  ,™t"/""^"'  ''"'"■';'"'-'*!^  "  'f*^      V''>'  institutionalization  who 
nntiA  f       ;  /  7  «  1"°'  ">  ITOvide  an  alter- 

native  to  Institutionalization  ,  „ 

Indpr  rtiis  (lemonsrrarioii.  pro^  isiou  of  the  follou  in«  sprvicc'!  itfreoiiired  •  (Hke 
p«atm«f.mo,,r  an.l  procrain  plammiK.  house  and  milieu  niaiia«e.nent    ife  -,k-il  de!' 
Vfi^ment.  medical  and  phyM.-al  hv.,lth  «.re,  and  criMs  s^ah.liiaUon 
v.r,,.  rcfonm.eiuled  but  not  reriuired  .  Vocational  de- 

tio      r^^^^^^^^^^  .lovelo,„ueMt.  famay  relations  nla-nnin«  recreat^"  l/ "  o,.?. 

tiom.1  a.  iiv.K  iJaniuni;.  psy,  h-uhera^.v.  and  advucfic^ .  le«al  a^sistance'^ 

.nva                           "\  -lO-.^™^  '•'■■ect  Federal  h,an.  to  a'Aist. 

hTt,  ir^,      '         '"n'Orarions  in  rhe  development  of  new  (,r  'cub^tantiallv  re- 

m  h^  ,  ,                    *i  ^-^'""^  approximate! ;  S69 

r,    2      '  '"'■'".■■"^''■■^'''i""^  f'T  Mtes  H,  3!)  States,  wulndiny  the  DiJtrictof 

\n^^'"liruZ^"'"  ^X"  f'V''  f""' to^xm  resident" 

..ni  .      '     «U1  provide WtiOM  S  rental  a.sMstance  for  100  percenTof  the 

units  ronstriuted  ar  rehabilitated.  .       i'>^'^»^"<-  t"e 

^nJ^'"I,''';"'"""'''^■„'"':■''''  '■<'■'"■<•' ntial  nou.sins:  fcroup'homes  and  independent  liv- 
enm       h:"7        "  '""c^"""'"""-""^'  r^---";to  live  more  "ndepend- 

^mb  in  the  •■omniunity.  A  group  home  m  defined  as  a  -mall  living  arran-ement 

or  not  more  than' 12  persons  uith  a  home-(ike  envlro^ent  f or ^t Imse  who  re^ 
Ire  a  planned  program  of  continual  .upportife  .services  and/or  supervisioT 

i4  L  cm.rrv'i':^'''^'"''"""'^"^  "n.J-.-h.atriccare  An  independent 

1  M  T  ^  '•'^  ■''"."^  arriuigemeiit  of  six  to  10  individual  apartment 
mit.  tha^  are  supervise  by  pro^OsMonal  or  paraprofes.sional  staff  livi"igTn  a 
vepiirate  or  adjacent  apartment  or  11^  ing  off  the  grou.ids  of  the  facility  The  conf- 
b^room  """^'l''"''        "  'naxinium  of  t«o  -persoh.s  per 

icil'^'!'"''',.''  arrangement  with  Hi  n.  ITIIS  ( IirF.Vv  NIMH  and 

ASI  K,  will  n.ssure  that  the  resi.rents  of  the  demonstration  will  receive  an  ap-  - 
proprinte  service  package  and  reimbursement  for  selected  services    \  steerhig 
co,nm.i  te,.  .-(..iiprised  bf  staff  from  each  agency  provides  review  and  ininiV  o 

Zvi,'i"'5r  ''"^  ""-^  <-oordinatio,i  i-ole  NIMH 

proHdosfhe  gtiidan..e  .lirection.  and  review  of  tlie  seru.-e  component  and  IICF  \ 
s  comm.fterl  to-the  ai,pro.„l  of  section  1115  waivecs  to  proMde  n^^e  hcakl  ,e.m- 
mrse,„o„,  for  ser^  ices  that  the  States  are  unable  to  pnv  for  under  ,Vr?e  i  fund-' 
ImtTXr  7r  r""'"""^"""'"^  u.echani,sn.  is  considered  to  be  transitional  in 
that  It  a ll<.tt;s  H  .State  iinie  to  se<  ure  funding  for  tiiey  scpmcps  and  thfts  fulfill 

.'r;;;r;;r?;';i';.e?r;': -^'^ -  ^'-^  -  .o>.oovere.f  i.- i:^iv;;fti>' 

ments  for  tl;e  rtiedi.aid  State  plan  the  grant  will  authorize  Federal  matXg 
funds  for  such  .erv„-es  „^,ase  management,  supervision,  training  in  life  ski IH 
ami  trtinsportation  'rhe  .Uw.nes  „„  Department  of  Public  Welfare  iow  h„t  "n  * 
IZZ".  r""'         ''"r  -"Vices.  Georgia.  Vermont  Orf go" 

and  Np«  .feriey  ha^e  also  submitted  applications  and  expect  to  have  sites  readv 
to  provide  serMcesearh  In  1!)K1.  • 

nrvT  '"■""'■"'^  "  '^T"'  ''^""'"f  evaluation  of  the  denion.stration  with 
lSJAi\  r  tV},^^"''^  f'^'f"^"--  FundUig  for-the  evhluation  has  been 

conimUted  by  NIMH  and  .\SPK.  It  Is  expecte.i,tiiat  the  evafiiation  design  deveN 
oped  itHj^r  contract  «uh  t  rban  Systems  Research  afid  Knglyeering  Inc  will  be 
pilot  tested  la  ftSl  The  schedule  of  ^-vents  relatiag  to  the  eval.mt  on '  will  l  e" 
deterll.^lle,I  by  the  (late  on-which  a  sufficient  number  of  .sites  become  operational 

*  Research  AcTI\^TIES  ' 

c  -  * 

^    .       .  ^  O^-OOIJfO  PROJECTS 

Impact  on  .T.nna-Tcrm  r  nrr  Farilitlt  Utilization  ft;/  ihr  EUcrU,  , 

_  Tlie  major  objective  of  fhls  project  \%  the -exploration  r?f  the  rola^loH.ship 
hot  veen  n-irM.ig  home  utlllr.atlon  and  the  levels  of  .social  services  ai  d  Income 
malnfenancp  program.s  available  out.slde  the  institution.  TJie  project  .-.peel flcal Iv 
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will  attempt  to  determine  whether*  or  not  the  amount  of  piiblir  incomt'  mainte- 
nance and  social  se'r\ice  suprKjrt  avaiiahle  to  reijideuts  of  the  couiinunuy  is  related 
to  extent  of  nursing  home  utilization. 

There  are  three  primary  objective.^  of  tho  proposed  research  • 

<!)  To  Identify  tiio  critical  socioeconomic  and  dernojjrap&ic  delenuintuits  or 
subsriiiilahilit\  between  alternative  long-tdrm  care  (LTr)  s^ttuiK?^ 

ri)  To  investigate  the  rnajjnitude  of  social  .service  exiX'rMiture>  and  jmome 
suVport  programs  on  niirhing  home  and  |>erbonal  .are  utilizannn.  with  empha^i^ 
on  rates  at  which  eKi>tHi^  cai^aeity  ih  \itillzeil.  rates  of  utilization  of  the  a^ed 
v^gnieiit  of  the  population,  and  the  duration  of  illness. 

<3)  To  predict  future  capacitj  refiuirement>  based  on  plausible  publir  e.vi>endi- 

ture  level.s  .  ,      "  <b  *u  ^ 

The  research  de^^ijai  propose<l  involves  analyzing  tiie  determinants  nf  three 
different  measures  of  long-term  care  utiluatiim  (mean  I.Tr  duration  nf  ^tay. 
mean  F.Tl'  oct-iipam-v  rates,  and  number  of  residents  per  thou^ind  of  aced  popu-  ^ 
lation)  for  two  alternative  institutional  arrangements  (nursing  home  «  are  and 
persimai  care  with  or  without  nursing)  The  project  will  use  a  log-hnear  model 
spetnfK-atiMU  to  investigate  the  impacts  on'  these  I.TC  measures  of  vnrimm^sncio- 
economic  and  demographic  variables  (eg.  poverty,  eduratmnal  attainment 
health  statu.s,  prices  of  home  nursing  care  and  for  general  LTO  services),  social 
s-ervice  and  income  maintenance  \aMables  <e.g..  soeini  Vei urity  benefits,  medirare 
and  me<licald  home  health  care  expenditures,  average  medi.Ajid  payment  rate, 
and  other  social  '^ervire  expenditures  targeted  primarily  Urc  the  elderly),  and 
the  long-run  adjustment  to  the  optimum  st^Jck  of  LTC  beds.  . 
The  final  report  from  this  project  is  due  early  in  1981.  '  ^ 

Vr?r  \  ork  f'ttu.  ('ommunitp  Rfirnrrh  Appljratioyis—fnformation  Ahout  and  Atti- 
tndCH  Toirnr'l  thr  I  v  of  Lonn-Tcrm  ra%and  Commnnity-nn$cd  MtcrnativiS 

A*'  This'l-vear  project,  which  began  in  September  1970  will  examine  consumer  In- 
formation about,  and  attitudes  toward,  the  usp  of  long-term  care  and  mmmunit.V- 
hase<l  nUernatne^.  particularly  tho.se  alteriiati\es  which  may  jut  so  ns  to  prevent 
or  postpone  |;»ng-terni  insjtitutional  pla«  einent  in  intermediate  carg  i^r  skilled  curs- 
ing facilities,  *  / 
The  objectives  of  thi'?  project  are  as  follows: 

Ml  To  identify  the.extent  of  mhlority  information  abont  long-term  cnre  and/ 
:i!M)m  comnjunit\-t)asfHl  alternati\es  in  conminnlties  in  which  ai  tuaf  availability 
and  characteristics  of  <er\Ice<s  ai'e  known  and  ha\e  been  quanlifled^. 

Vl)  To  iderftifv  what  service  characteri.'^tb  s.  e  g  .  ^service  location  in  a  min->rity 
neighborhood  mmority  staffing,  minority-white  » lient  ratio,  affect  minority  will- 
ingiie'*s  to  use  loiig-term  care  and  alternate  «;ervice<*. 

«ai  To  identify  the  personal  characteristiiS  and  functional  limitations  which 
'  affect  inlnoritv  willingness  to  use  long-term  care  alternative  '^enices 

«4>  To  examine  the  deci^^ionmaking  procVsn  ns  i»egards  the(^lectioia  and  use 
■of  different  henlth  care  mwlalities 

The  final  report  for  this  projeet  i*;  due  in  December  1080. 

Pntrcritttu  of  }fwh\ann^Forrr(j^ttn(;  Gcriniric  Ifmtu   Flrnlth  Outromcft  from 
Pcrmnnl.  FnmiUal.  nntl  .<?/Mfr>»ifJ  Vnriahlef< 

.  In  this  1-year  project,  which  began  in  No\eri^l>er  10«0,  a  multivariate  analy<;es 
will  be  comiucted  to  Identifv  the  efTects  (»f  referral  source  an<l^ service  utilization 
on  thedntcopesof  gejatrlcs  home  care.  The  source  »»f  the  data  are  cas<<s  spr\»»d  by 
the  vSan  Francisco  Home  Health  Service  Agenf  >  from  ior.7  to  1075 

By  expniislnn  and/or  refinement  of  \arlabh  h  and  c  onfidence  inrerxak.  the  proj- 
ect will*  attempt  to  establish  multiple  indices  of  cansalit.v  The  findings  will  faclli 
tate  the  refinern,ent  of  criteria  fo»  dwisionmaking  for  geriatric  long  term.oare 
Theamilysivt  will  examine  th^  rehition«hl/)s  of  ser%ice  input  to  the  outcome  of  the 
patient  at  discharge  or  aft(?r  *a  period'of  care,  and  the  relatlQjj'-hip  nf  the \ariables 
at  er^rv  toMitillzatlon  p^itteriis  and  outcome  status  Variance  in  care  outcome 
will  be  related  to  numerou^pers<»nal  Narlables.  famillal/residennaMariableo  and^ 
contextual  or  institutional  variables. 

The  final  report  for  this  project  is  due  in  early  1081^ 
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.  Wnjthmyton.  I)  r,A,n,r,rnn  [■<.v,rutti„„  „)  lli„,u  ^  for  th,'  iml-F-irtors  [„/}„■ 
■iff"'!/  -i  ■■^lu,li,of  l.„,„/-T<nii  run  r,-,ii,r  F'lt',,!,!!,!,)  J  r  ,n, 

A.n,.n,.a..  A^s.,.,,.,,,,,,  „t  11^,,.,,.^  „„•  ,h,.  A«..,l  Am,o„k  ih,.  l.sM.es  to  l,e  explored 

•      luZ^.^'''  uo.UMM.tiitu.ual  ,..ro  ser^ es  Vo^  uled  b^ 

TM)^  ami  mix  or  UuXnu  .„i,n,,%  „spa  ,„  ih.un.-.-  o,itici„-h  s.tvu-p^ 

(•|mr,..t,.rwtM  s  nf  f  ,„u..s  «  ul.  ti„.  largest  ,.m(I  most  ..xteM.sue  oiuroad.  uro- 
Kraiiis  ,is        a-rri.Wj^itli       ..r  i,.,  programs  ✓ 

^••^'"'■'"•^  •""  """"^  —•^  rec-ents 

K\|miisr-.i,  n.t.for  ho.M.'.s  |\u(|iii,  .nitrciuli  services  ' 

-si'-"'  •■o.n.s  .vue..  most 
i'::"-:::^:::^^^^^  for 

ijio'^  '■<^"'  '"""es      tl.,^  ,>rov>.s.on  of  ontroacl^ 

-  rimrnwpristi<-s  of  lioin.'s  « l„<.h  provide  iiiurp  niPdical  nir^-  ^ersus  tli  )se  ,,ro 
vidiiiK  iiiitHrfoiial  or  soi  iiil  serMc  e.s  •  * >  ™us  ni  )s<  pro- 

of  ..i.tren.  ti  proMd.Ml  tl,roiii;!i  om(rit,it.l,M  ontril.iitioii 
.     '  to£^ui^:::u::I  «dM,„iis,ra,or  ..,.,„  ar.on  ...nipannKlo  level  of  oufreaol, 

"trviTr'''''  fraternal  and  level  of  outw^aeh 

Approviniateh'  -00  of  tlie  homes  „'„|.  various  levels  of  o.itreaeh  programs  -will 
he  ...<•  Hd»iJ  Ml  another  .s,.r^e.v  t  ,  I  „p,H.r,ed  \n  this  grant  Iii-de.XS"  ^• 

eH  "m  rr?"'"  "  '  '  ' "f"  th<-  home     '2   rS  It  chara " 

rer  sti.-^  (.{.  o,„n.„,l.  program  desrnpt.o,,.  and  (4,  fundinp  characteristics 
!•  ...id  re,s.,l,s  from  rliis  l-,ear  proje,-,  ,vdl  l,e  a^ailal.^e  in  mid  mi  - 

nukr  rnivrrmt'u^nwartM  K.tv^iUle,  and  ForccaxU  oj  Health  Care^^eeds 

st..mtorTiul'V'«'  "''■\'"-"J'"  '  ''«■>■'='■' -f-ne  1H8Q.  is -to  atudvThe  healtl. 

status  of  the  1  s  ,  idafion  ...sing  ,i  m.Miel  of  the  natural -historv  .ff  inn«  rtnn 

•<*ron.<-  <li.,.Ke.s.  for  tlie  ind.Mdnal.  adjn.ste  1  for  th^  effects^fLo^^^^^^^^^ 
mX':";:-         "...del  ^h■,•h  inteurMte.s  eMde.u.e  from  I'ver^  sou ree^^^^^^^^^ 
tUtlo«  .■pwlenuoloK.cnl  studies,  cl.ni.  nl  flndinss.  and  phvsloloKlcal  models,  nHl 
...  used  t..  pro,|,„.e  dl-:trllM.t.,M,.s  ,.f  .  hronl..  ..iseuM'S    diffSatei  bv  sta«e-of 

«'ratine<n.y-\^^r^ac°e' 

f  /    ^^i;^""'  "'''  "'^  ■""!"'>""  .-•....oniv.  However  , "fore This 

dZ  no,  ,  I  '•"•f  fV|'<->M  itures.  it  is  mnessary  to  produ.e  l.et  er  and  more 
b.     !  ,  "  «>>'-h  i..n»rov,.d  esti„.ates  couM 

tUM  be  use.l  as  Inputs  (r,  th.-  e(Tort.s  at  economic  fore.'asti.rK  " 

h lam.  mridemrT  l'VP""'t""'>''IK-olli<-  eHti>oate.s  of  chrotiic 

11.,'  .,  "■'"f^"  "«'»■  analytic  strntefele-s  (e.g.  stochastic  process 
nuH  e  ll.,,>^w,,lc|.  ,K.rn.it  one  ,o  infer  Vhronic  iilsease  i.iHdence  and  preSce 

dl8rrlb«tlo„«  ar*  Inferred  fron.  W  mtFallty  data  by  extraRolatlon  from  age  ^jiil 
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cauHe  death.  hackvN  arils  rhnni^li  rh**  lualrh  hi>ti»r^  '  <rf  the  indiMflual  as  im- 
plu»d  from  hii^iiitMln  al  and  t^pnleiiuuiotfi*  al  pvltU•^^^M•  alnMit  tiie  hehaviur  i)f  diroiiic 
diX*a.s*'S  <)[m»  the  lieaith  liisforh  ^'  fur  idiials  are  ,is>eiiil>ied  intu  the  niur- 
tddit>  *li.strihutiuiis  fur  the  populaf itm  it  u  ill  lie  iiu^sihle  tu  generate  iiien>ur<^  of 
health  «are  iieeil  ami  lon^  terin  disahilitv  The  e^timate^  uf  <  hruiiK  dLsea>e  iilei- 
deiiM'  .iiid  i<revaleine  i^tnerated  h\  tiie  proiMi^ed  methuiU  will  he  iinu  h  les^  suli- 
jiM  f  to  I  oiifoiiiidiii^  uith  the  [>s\{  huhj^n  al  and  inarket  fa*  tors  (h'termiiiiii^  health 
<  are,iU  inaiid  than  .ire  ^stnuate^  uf  inalfh  nei*tU  awiilal'h*  fruin  uTher  .sources. 
Data  fur  the^f  anal v>e>  are  frMiii  v^triuiis  snurt  es,  hut  i^rini.irilv  the  liatiunal  vital 
^fatisfn hies  T<mh  vital  stati^lns  re|, recent  near  tutal  <  overage  of  all  deaths  in 

^    the  I'^itMj  States  i  hen- e  thev  are  divur»ed  fruni  sele<  tiun  fur  iiealtli  providers. 

^     are  >rath*  ml  <  onriniit  (i.«!Iv  /iver  tun*'  are  lar;;e  in  niiniher.  eontam  a  lifting  of 
spr(  ilii  methial  » uji<hriuii4s<it  (UMth.  and  repre^^ent  a  sppoifif  and  eruMal  point  in 
the  natural  hi>t'>ry  of  chronn  diseas<»  pru(  e^ses 
Tins  proj«-cr  is  expeetefl  to  i  on<-lude  in  niid-K>M 


f  niif  ratty  of  W'nAh  inf/t<>n — ^'i/st  Conttiihnunt  hy  \ur'<tnf/  fffittu  .[({muihitrntar.^ 

T^i*'  prirnarv  ohjertive  of  this  project  is  to  annl.vze  the  iin{>ai't  of  eost  cuntnin- 
u  ent  ♦'ffort'*  l>v  nursin;;  home  adnunlatrators  tm  the  t'o.st  of  st-rvices  and  quall|.v 
of  ran-  in  lon^-term  rare  facilities 

This  prujpvt  Will  resvan'h  in  detail  the  variety  and  effitaej  of  cost  control 
It  i  taiiiiuentj  nieth«>ds  Liirrentlv  )r>ei\i'^  utillztd  IfV  nurNluK  lioine  atlnum.stratoVs 
tu  aid  iH  the  inipruv enient  of  methods  for  adniinistratively  rontrollmc  co^ts. 

.V  s<'<  urol  MhjfM  tive  uf  thi>  project  is  to  .^tiidy  the  imiMict  of  contextual  variahles 
'-peurt*allv  fa*  ilit>  ^ize  and  external  prevsnres)  on  adtninistrators  |»i(»sraras 
to  i'ontnin  rf)sts. 

This  prujei  t  ^vill  utilize  a  pretest-i>ostte:d  control  j^pfuip  desijrn  Halfftof  the 
rainluiuly  sf»UM  MmI  1  urnes  Mill  'e  assiiriit^d  to  the  c'»ntrol  jjroup.  lialf  t«  The  ex- 
iH'riine  ital  ;rroLip  Data  will  l>e  frathered  b\  interviewing:  i)ersunnel  within  each 
ftnilitv  .liniludini;  tlfe  nursing  home  aduiini.strator,  nnrsfhp:  dlrectf»r.  dietary 
supiTv is4tr.  two  re^stered  nurses  or  llcensetl  practual  nur.ses  twu  nurses  aides 
-  and  tv\o  (lit'tarv  aitle*).  ainl  from  4Mi  site  vivitations  lla^eliiie  in^jrnuition  will 
U*  irathered  un  Mi  the  prt^s-pnre  Hnd  u.<?e  of  cost  control  ni^tl/ods.  t  e  #r .  hudgets, 
ta^h  tTuvv  reports,  revenue  and  expense  statements,  eniphjyee  turnover  reports. 
«  urniMirati vt'  cost  mudels,  and  Ho  forth  t  '  i2\  the  efficienf^v  (cost  of  >erv'iceai  and 
,  ^ffectiv*  ne^>  Mjuality.  of  care*  of  nursing:  home  performance,  and  (3),  the  pres- 
.  ei.«  e  aiiil  iateri^il.v  uf  external  cfintextual  pressures  on  nursing  home  adminis- 
trators.      ^  ,  , 

^Afterwards,  the  nur^in^  htmie  admiiiistrators  in  the  experimental  irroup^  will 
reieive  trnlniYiir  in,  the  vanetv  of  metlnKK  an*l  efficarv  (<f  injplenienting  cost 
controls  Then  both  exfietimental  and  control  jcroups  will  be  retested. 
""Kjus  '-^-year  project  will  conclude  late  in  1J>81. 

\(  fr  )ftrk  f  ihf,  fftnifrr  ('n}h  rt^  at^tf  fhr  F^otpnrf^h  fntmffaftott  of  City  T'nivCrsitjf 
fyf  \  t  u  fitrk^Thf  Rule  of  Famtlipx  in  Probidinq  Lonff-Tcrm  Ca,r(  ta  thi  Frail 
and  f'hronirnU)/  JU  Fhlrrljf  m  the  Community 

Tile  iiver.ill  coal  of  this  study  i>  to  wcamine  the  ffvmlly  (^are-Rivin^r  systems  of 
the  frail  eUlerlv  Twu  liu>Hisecl  i>ersons\\ ill  he  sele<  ted  for  the  .sample  and  v\ill 
he  fruio  tmree  major  <yfnnii  ^rroups.  white,  black  and  Hispanic  They  will  be 
faiiiiiv  loemherN  i>f  hIiUt  persuii.s  v\  ho  have  re((uested  and/c^r  receivecl  services 
from  tbe  mnial  ami  lit^alth  care  system  in  Xevy  York  Oit3  and  vvill  be  Inter- 
viev\<M|  to  pnnide  data  relevant  to  the  study  objectives  listed  below: 

(  I )  Kxamine  family  cnre-jci vinjc  systems  of  frail  elderly,  *  | 

(2)  I >oennient  types  of  services  and  extent  of  commitment. 

^.'iLAsspss  iM'onomlc  valne  \>t  services^ 

\  1)  Determine  Impact  of  care  on  fan^llj  unit  in  both  |>sy»  hologh'al  and  flnan- 
rlnl  terrrw. 

r>etermine  knoi\  ledce^^-HfTITzJttHm  ami  satisfaction  v\lth  publi*  Ij,  flminred 
soeialand  healtlVaro-^ervMr 

ifij  Iclentify  nr^tors  thftt  strenjcthen  orN^eakt^n  family  homes  In  provldlnj; 
cjire  tf)  an  elde/ly  relatire. 

"(7)  ERtlmate  costs  and  benefits  of  current  h.'^r^'^hetkal  honie  care  plans,  which 
ijschidp  family  support  services 
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'      w,.,n  I  ^   ,?  •        '"^"l'^'      enhancing  the  family  care-Riving  system  which 

r  '^r".""  Pu^-'ic  service  dollars.  ^s 

f  he  findings  from  tlie  study  will  result  in  ■  t^^ona.s. 

•     thi-  Ufo™  'and '"th^^X? chararreristics  of  family  care-givers.  the  tasks 

will  l)en«»<Ied  cu  wnicu  supportne  homo  care  sen-ices 

can»  nG<*essarv  m  anittnin  fh..  ^^       "  (inantlty.  and  providers  of  home 

alterniuiv^  tiie  community  and  to  avoid  more  costly 

.  'The  final  report  from  this  project  is  due  iate  in  1981. 

.    rnivprsity  of  Colorado^Lon^.Term^Care  Reimbursement  and  Regulations 

c.J^^i  ^'"^^''^''^^^y  of  Colorado,  under  this  grant,  which  Wan  in  M^irch  lorn  lo 
^•rudylnR  the  empirical  interrelationships  of  patient  mx(  case  miT^  m 

.  luSv  p'2:Se:"  ''''''  from  those  orig- 

ll\  ■n''^-  <l"ality  ami  cost  at  the  farilltv  level 

ai  f  Jh  r^'/rl^aTyZ^c^ifarr'^e'^  <^es.«n  an 

pni-a{i.s„%":;j;ry  ^ritrfSUv-tm^"'""^'^-  -^-'"-^ - 

.  n-.ng  honi^  to 

The  project  wiH  conclude  early  in  195^2.  ^ 

♦  "if.  '  '.I'e -ytional  Heart  and  Lung  Institutes  program 

Mie  hypertension  detection  and  followup  program  (HDFP)  is  n.m  nf 

t    e    o   Health  in"^n-fT7;  ''"l'^'  "'"^  '"•""f'"''      '      VaTiona   ^  - 

The  initial  ;;:oaIs  fo/^his  project  include : 
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l3>  To  rt'vieu  tUv  tlnthriK^  with  tin*  (lirK"r»»rs  arid  staAf  the  ( linical  centers 
in  unier  ti*  M»;;re«ate  that  jx^rtiou  uf  rlit*  <art*  tliu.t  would  !»«'  ciia^Mlfnul  essential 
fur  the  optimal  treatin^ni  *»f  diffenMit  r >  uf  patituits  at  (lifftTmr  ^XAgv^  of  tht* 
di.s»*ase  fr»>m  that  ix»rrn^»  of  rU<*  nirt*  fhat  ua.^  lii  faU  rt'n(U'r»Ml  to  iiiij/irftieiit 
the  research  component  of  the  IIDFP  program 

(4)  With  rh»*  <inl  »>f  tht»  tiii(1iitK^*fn)ri.  tlu*  I)<*Uihi  irirer\n*\\  inftliuds  to^r*.  ap- 
pliwl  in  ^'U  at»o\i*,  fi>  (M)ii.srriicr  pDtih^  of  th»*  <  ^tiuiat^'U  »,ir»*  n'^uinMl  tur  the 
effe<  tiv»«"  treat iiicnt  <*f  h.v  perttMi^ioji,  ^rrittihtMl  li\  a^e.  ra<'e.  ^♦■x.  .nid  ^ra^:«*  of  rlie 
disease. 

<r*)  To  »*sHiuare  tlie  <  ost  of  proxi^Uii^  h  ser\uev  mulei'  the  nuMlican*  «iii(l 
iueilicaid  pcouraia^  liMit-r  \,in(;us  a^siuupriuus  roiiMM-iiiug  the  pn'\ xih'iKX*  of 
h.Vjx^rteii^inu  ait«l  t)i»'  reiiiihur^eineiiT        haiii^uis  that  iiii;rht  l)e  us^hI 

The  lout;  rt'i  111  ^o^N.  uhicii  are  to  he  ai'proa<  Iie(l  frorti  the  fureK"iiiJ^  hark 
jcroufHl  are        *  * 

(l>  To  propose  iriuouUive  iifethoU.s  of  pririiij,'  aiiitMilnt(*r.\  care  tn. anient 
(  I"MI'A(  1  >  tor  ti.\  perrehsion  tlial  w^ill  eneouraKc  the  etficueiit  ami  'iioinii  al 
pro\i>iori  itf  efftMti\»'  ear*-  iiinlor  tli»^  iiiMiii'aie  <inA  inedn'aid  proKr.unv        *  > 

<J)  To  plan  an  aiil^ropriate  Uenioa-,rratioii  proje<'r  in  wlin  h  pru  e  ^ihednle^ 
doped  under  r[h**L\U\\('T  proj^ram  wmiUl  he  tested 

Final  re^uU^  froni  thm  project  nre  due  in  mj4-l982 

f  ni'ursiti/  o/  Mintu  -(^jtn-  C'dh  f  tton  and  Dis-iiniimidftn  o/  I)ata  *ni  Luntj-Tiim 
('art   Rv^idf  Html  Fnfthht^  ft^r  l^hyio^ally  Disahltd  Indn  uiunh 

The  purpo'-e  of  rhis  project  is  to  «ullect  arid  disseuiinatt»  ihita  and  dN.seniinate 
thita  ou  I  S  loru^term  resnlfntial  institutions  lor  phjsualls  dLsahk'd  nnhv^dual- 
This  inrrtiecT  lias  ^e\ era  1  ^pe<*i tic  objectives  . 

I  I  >  Ti»  iiather  inform. Unm  on'the  rliarai  terisfn  s  of  [  S  Ion;;-tor^}n  (Mre  public 
residetjtial  hu  ilifie^  tor  plix^nall^  disabled  individuals  (eu  .  ueojiraiiliic  lo(atn»ti, 
numher  expeinlitures.  rate.s  of  a^jdnis^ntn.  sp<insor^hlp.  et<»*)-  - 

« Ji  To  iiallier  inforniiititm  on  the  tlomoKral*liic  <  iiarm'teristio  of  jtersoiis  who 
reside  ni  thesp  facilities     '  '  , 

Kii  To  I'atiier  ijiformation  on  the  rfntnre  ami  charac  teristics  of  >er\ires  pro- 
\j»hMl  to  ph\snally  Imjidu  a<?)i>ed  intii\ iduais.  both,  w  ithin  and  outside*  of  resi 
dentijil  facilities        >ff  ^  ^ 

til  Ti>  wrttr~inTporr  on  the  indfcy  iniplication.s ^of  the  data  cnllerted  for 
thi  ust  of  ia>  |)oli(  ymakerN  and  plannei^  a  I  hM-al.  .st.i^e.  re^ion^U-  -iiAd  iiatKHial 
;:o\t*riif!ieut  h'\els.  and  (b»  for  (  on^utners  of  su<'li  sor\ire<' 

Tit  pither  informaii<Mi  which  is  iiece>sar\  fi,ir  effective  planniiiir.  iiii- 
pr4iveiiieiit.  and  evaluation  i>f  lon^-term  (are  puhlii  residential  facilities,  and 
tlie  services  they  provide 

Mil  To  »»\alnate  rhe  nnu''r»'SN  be'ii"  »«"oio  }>\  ^uriatiK  l«'\<»K  of  tr(iv  er  nmental 
am*ii(ies  in  the  imiJtniieutatioii  of  national  Koals  concemlnj;  the  integration  of 
ph3.si<all>  lianilitappcHl  jjeople  int»*  the  nialiistreana"  of  communities,  including 
co^t  and  tinanciiil  data  ^ 

i7i  To  (olhMt  uatn^nwide  Information  on  the  ifcensing  pra<'tic»'s  of  state'N. 
the  4le\ tdopmeiit  of  instnuiients.  and  method**  of  data  collection  i  in<  ludlng  Ihe 
de\el»>pnient  ()f  a  rei^istry  of  all  long  term  tare  resiilential  fa<  ill  ties  iiriinarily 
yer\inji  pliv^uall^  Iwwnhuipped  indi\ iduals ) .  Kfforts  will  re><nlt  in  a  pn*t<^t.\pe 
InfofHiatioii  system  UM^ful  foi  the  de.sign.  plainiijig.  and  organizatitai  of  ser\ices 
for  physiealh  handicapped  in<lividuals/  .  * 

The  <*\pccted  ronipletiou  date  f{)r  this  project  b^jni^  ^    •         ^   *  . 

Wnshtngton.  f)J\  Thi  Vrhnn  fnJititutt  -Implirutions  fjf*-}[(  dtrnn  ami,  \[<  dmtid 
*    ^  Policivfi  for  the  Surging  Homo  Market  *" 

The  Trlmn  InHtltute  s\as  auanled  a  .Vyear  grant  to  study  the  impact  on  the 
nursing  horne  market  of  selected  luedicare  and  niediiaid  pidlcies  The  study* 
will  he  *a  corrtprehen,si\e  arial\'*i^  of  the  eff(M  t.s  of  medicaid  relinhtirsemtnt  jioH 
cles  OH  nursing  honu»  «*ost  intlation,  Tlav  s>t4idy  will  also  assess  the  impact  of 
-  reimhu rxement  polT(  les  on  the  »/uality  of  i*are.  acces.s  aiai  changes  in  in(lj>ff(r\ 
charact(»rlsthw.  .  ^ 

The  liuportame  )>f  the  study  results  froni  the  major  role  of  ni|'dhald  iii  financ- 
ing nursing  home  care  and  the  rapid  rate  of  Increa.se^in  niir^iin:  hgme  costs 
Nursing  h(aiie  (oxt.-^  per*»lay  rt^se  faster  than  hospltahcosts  i>er  day  between  1967 
and  1977. 
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...rv™  ,  -  T,  ";:'J"''"-'"-.\^>'"l  '-'T  'l"'Jr  timiu'lm-ul  MpMoucl,  to  mm- 
18  ucll  fi^aotal  f-sls   I)isnKKn«an.,M  l..v  t.^|,.•>  „f  iH.inc,        exM.iu...'  tl„.  1... 

u.h  h,J.; ,;  '"^      '""> '  :.f L 

with  liujli  mill  l<n\  proiKirtioii-,  of  lutMlKiiKl  imti('iit>. 

A  M-c.m^piirt  of  tins  un.j.cf  ulll  .-onsist  of  an  im estiK»tioii  of  fiictoi's  alrectiiitr 

amU  v  s  ^'  n7'  V''''  1  'T'V"'  will  1,,.  oxamlne.l  'H.e 

Xhl  fl>.  I  1     ;"^'m  ,""  "  "f  "iX''  'l>'.mtnal.v..  models 

Theflnat  repirt  wifl  b^due  in  I!>83.  »  4 

•  \<  ir  \ork  <;tu.  V'mmunxtv  Srrvirr  i^ori,  t,/~l,nimrt  of  Home  Services  for 
•funclt'tnaliy  Disablctl  .Vdults  c 

Juu^i'',  n  ?^rf;  .'""'r?  "^.''""^^         f'-'Ho-nlly  disabled  lowneome 

I  1  !^  <^    I'.-  foil.  »«l  tor  ,_■  uioi.ths  after  aci.t.'  hospitalization  to  dot.'niiiiio  the 

flnanfed.^  *  '  ""T  '''  ?'">^"''^^  whitjw.re  largely  medicaid  • 

The  piitDoseof  the  research  is  to  te^st  four  major  hjDotheses  * 
(1)  Amons  fuiicdonally  disnl)le<l  adults -of  mo^fcst  flnaifrkl  means  (hose 

:^^i;eVam!'t'V,;rn''''''''''''''''''^"'"V-^  .mltnri.4<eC.er"uTof{iome 
r>?rr,  ,  J  ,        ;  7^'>"'f"'^-';  .^ftte'r  somtions  to  ptoblPms  of  daily  living. 
I2i  (.r.-ator  aM.  lal.ihtN  o,  pahh.  ij  ,„,„i,.d  hfiiiip  s^rM.rs  ^^nl\  lead  to  "dimrn- 
lslicHl  use  „f  Inpa  tient  hc,.p,tal  services  and  long-term  care  .fnsti  uliOTs 

.t)  I  se  of  organi/e.1  hoin.-  services  is  greatest  among  tlio^  with  the  weakest 
fa... ily  resources    Where  family  n>so,irces  are  present?  intfodiictio    of  home 
servlces  w.il  redn.-e,  Imt  not  eliminate,  family  parti.  i,mtLoii  in  Ze  Home 
SiSt^^nlo^^t'i'r-fcit  '"^  raniUy,n..n^e;i  ^ho 

..if^^^Sciniuici^^i^hrr,^^ 

SH;::'tr„u!:.e:l"Sr.str'  exper.enc'«f'r.n" 

tlonVwhlch"nre  ''^'".""r'^  appKcnnt  intends- to  nd.Iress  5tFeT  q-ne.s-— 

tlons  «hlch  are  listed  uiider^ven  snhstantlve  arefts.  Tfiese  areas  are'  fl) 
acces.slhil,ty  of  hom^  servlre^,2)  servic,.  delivery  questions    f 3)  personal 
«..rylyal  aii.l  dnriihilify  of  care  arrangements:  f 4j' reh^  mta'tion  •  rf)  cos 
SZ?:.i„'.?il,n';T^';L-e^  c,rcnn,stanc.s  of  the  fi,nt^o,ia-l!y  Sl^d  :  'a'.Jd 
The  completion  date  for  tliis  project  Is  mld.l583.  -        ^  . 

rrnivrr,itj,  of  Californin.  S^an  FranciHco^Long^Term  Care:  Immct  of  SUate 

Dt^rrrttonnrj/  rolicics 

ThIrfS.year  research  ;)roject,  which  uas-  initiated  In  MaTclr- 1980  will  studv 

.CscrviVes  frt]r;age;r'''"'^  «"<'  of 

thi.s  project  has  .seven  ohjectives  ■  .  * 

co,m.«r«hi'li';T''.,t±'!r'^'°''"'"  res,M>ct  to  their  <?ontent°and  -t, 

seT^l.rf,"^^,;:^^;^'"'''  forJo,.g.term  care  ,  r 

f./^M,^"  ••'■"'■.'''f  i"^P>>tory  of  current  State  policies  affecting  long-term  care  "^f". 
nmie     Z,'}  Vrv '7'  n"^'.";  ^■■'"^■■"">«  ■  XVI  ^supplemental  .s^ecnrU,  in  . 

aeclirliy  Aci.  ^"V"'''*!"  >•  title  XX  (social  services)  of  Ijie  .Social  ' 

n)  fl'e  relation  o?  preconditioning  varial.les  feg.,  perceived  li.sctg 

isw^in  fh,.  sfflt^  „,|,|  ,,„|ipj  resprmse.s.  economic  conditions,  etc.)  to  State  dls- 
ry  I.mi;  terin  rsre  p<.|icies  and  outcomes  (e.g.,  expenditures,  utilization) 
■itlll,«ti;!„"r7'r  '"•"'  ■■'■."'"""■J  I""1<'.v  ^Iiolces  an-ect  the  availhl.llitv  and 

ntlllz^tlim  oflong^twii  care  services  for  the  aged. 
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To  as^t^fts  ho\\  State  tli.screriiaiarj  i>*>li<\  <  !n>ues  afft'ct  the  t^tal  lost  and 
di.srrilnitloii  ut  FtMlt^ral.  Start*.  <nul  li»<al  t»\iH'r»ditun's  (.»r  lonK-ttTin  (an-  ^*-r\itc*^ 
for  the  aged  ^  ^ 

M*M  T«>  a>^i***.H  liow  Stati*  dist'n*rioiiar\  iMilit  s  rlioiM's  affi  i  t  pa.MmMit  sx.sti'iii.s 
for  LT(\  i*M>»*<  »»»  pn\ari»  se<  tor.  ainl  ri>  a^^e>s  rhf  i'fT*M  of  rht*M*  s\srt'ius 
u\i  the  urili/.at»»iij  (if  ami  i*\|»«ai(!iruri's  for  LTc  si  rsU  es  for  rhi*  i*lth'*rly .  and 

(7i  To. (Ih*  iinplaaruais  f»ir  Vi'ileral  ju<I  Sr<itt*  iH>li<.\.  partM  Ularlj  with 
rt*«iaM  r  tu  i»ffi'rtiu'ii»*s.>  of  <;t>^r  ronrauimfiit  sfrati  ^'i**^.  and  ru  ♦•xaiuiin*  aUiTiiatiM' 
,Ke<Ieral  and  State  [lolicics  hji^tMl  on  rlu»se  analyst's         '  *  / 

This  project  will  conclude  in  nud-HK'V 

I  mn  rsif   of  ^''tl"i  (ulu    cJfniinnvm  ftf  tht  Co.'it  (tml  (^uftlitif  ttf  Ilotm  /fmlfhaml 

'l'lnM'«^ntiT  for  flealth  .SiT\i(*es  UoM^art  h  ar  rln*  I  iii\i*r^ir\  **f  Colorado  Health 
Si  HUM'S  ('♦•uriT  awarded  a  k'ranr  ru  rialuar**  nursing;  liuiiif  and  iioai<*.ln*airh 
fart'  pr«»\uU'd  m  borh  free-standijij:  and  liospual  hast'd  ^'ttm^js  ^ 

Thi'  pnrpoM'  of  tti»'  i)rojt'(  r  is  to  assi>s^«|ii»rli  riii'  u>st  and  quJiUry  of  <an'  pro- 
vided lUidcr  four  or^'aiiizafional  arrautft'im'.jrs  f rt't'-srandintr  nursing;  houa's  ^ 
hosptral  l>aM'd  nursing'  hoiues,  fri'i'-sraiidui^  li«»uit'  hfaUli  a^^t'iiiU'^,  and  hospital- 
ha.>i  d  hi  one  health  a^'enriis  Toll*  >  issii|.>  addrt'ssi'tl  will  iiulinle  tlio  folIo\Mn>r, 
I>o  the  hiicher  <'osr>  of  hospiral  liji*<i*tl  fa»  ilirit's  jusrifj  different  treatnienr  froni 
free-.staiidin»;  Jiiiits  fnr  rejijihiirseiueur  and  rek'ul.itnrj  purpoM'*^*'  K  huiiiP  health  ^ 
•  <are  a  eosr  efTeeriv e 'suhstir ute  for  liursui^'  home  r<ire  for  corraiu  t\pe.s  of 
patients*' 

Tho  stnilj  will  iirili/.e  a  strn rifled  >  iiiipU'  of  U)  pro\iders  froni  eacti  niochility. 
Twtt  saMiples  .»f  parients  will  he  dMwn  fr*>iu  t  a*  h  i^rov  ider  one  raii<hilii  and  onp 
^trafitied  i\i  lerriis  of  Ta^e  nii\  Korr\  patieiits  froin'eaeh  pfovi'der  will  be  se- 
lected for  a  total  nf  2. .">()()  piUuMUs 

'I'he  pruji'(  r  will  lirsr  juniparo  the  ca^e  iiii\  of  pat,ienr>  ser\*'d  )j\  tlie  four 
niodalitles*  nsiiii;  tjir  random  >amples  ♦I'f  parietiX^    St**  ou*l.  costs,  ipiahrx  ainT" 
eo.st  effectiv i-ijess  of  the  four  im»<hihriev  will  \iv  aimh/.ed  nsim^  tlie^ stratified 
pattent  siimples  toiontrol  for  ca'^e  mi\  and  orher  factors.  ,  i 

The  srnd>  will  he  umdiared  o\i'r  a  <->eiir  jjeriot).  and  flnal  resultv  will  be 
iivailahle  ill  Him  '  ' 

^^  tr  YurK  (  tf}f-^fh  Ih  cry  nf  Mvdtcfil  and  S!oi  ial  St  n        to  thr  Ifomcbouud 

The  New  Vork  rit\  Department  for  the  A^;intf  is  condm  rin«  a  3->«ir  medicare 
deitionstrarioTi  of  rhe  deli\er\  *if  iiiP»li<al  and  social  ser\ices  to  the, hoinel/ound 
ehlerl\.  under  so'  tlou  222  of  the  So*  ial  Secnrir\  Act  A  separate  jirant  from  the 
Adnihiistratioii*oii  Atfink'  snpr»ortinK'  certain  adniinist  rarUe  acti\ities  and 
Muppleniental  ?iervifetlelivery  rosr^  fo^  the  project. 

Tlie  porp'oVe  of  the  dennMistrarioy  is  ro  re^t  a  coninlunit.^ -hase<l  inethHdolojjy 
\\lil<'h  will  provide  a  siHTtrnm  of  nttMlind^  and  social  servKvs.  dire(ti>  and  by 
llnkaKe  and  »  o'^rdlnat u>n.  to  a  home-htmml  dir<)iii<any  iH  popnlatloii  5^»ecifi<  ally, 
the  projut  1*^  tjir^ietetl  to  persoi^s jr^ed  05  and  u\er  eiVltled  ro  ntedicare  part  B 
who  siiffer  from  diroiiie  Illness,  fiiuctipnal  nr  mental  Impairment  and  who  are 
unalde  to  visit  a  ph.\*hian  without  assistance  ut  have  no  access  ro  medical  ("are 

tour  siU's  will  bf^  de\elHpi>(|.  «.nch  ser\iiij!:  lOf)  indi\idnals  (totalins:  400  par- 
ticipants for  the  pro}e(ti  #4th  a  compari.son  tfrou|i  rif*200  f<»r  rt^earch  purposes 
The  project's  ma  }or  obJe<-tlves  n  re  threefold  •     •     «  *  * 

il)  Identify  chara*  terl.srics  of  this  population,  needed  levels  of  care,  cost  of^ 
.rrelivprinj?  snch  care^.  nnd't he  effect  of  phrA  flpUvpry-.   "    .       ^  .  ' 

(2>  Demojistritte  the  pr«)C<'K>-^rf-<H^uEdiiiatIon.  and.Identfry  merhanlsiiis  in^a 
«itrateK!e»  effective  in  aclde\'U^irco<udi nation^  ^^^^  v 

<H>  Develop  a  cost-efTepnve  model  of  ^coor^^H^Tseh  ice  delivery  to  he  inS 
corjmra  red  Into  th|pcity*s)!fyJJtem.  • 

^  A  coordlnatftijr  TliodG^^jas  h^en  eKtnbi|«bpd  ^;  cArrv  not  the  pnrOe  t  compose<I^ 
of  separate  ofji?aniza>!rf)riar  «  omponents.  each  with  specifto  responsibilities  related 
to  covnlmatifMi  an/fser\  U-i*  <h*M\ery  Tliese  «'onipo'  ents  iiit  hale  a  proiW  t  nd\^sory 
copmdttee  whlW^t**  coinpri^ed  ♦»f  rojpvan*^  cU^  jloo'it-t^ment-  /md  fo^ir  nei^bbor- 
hoo<M)a**cd  s0r^^  deliver;^  sites  'fhe'^iiroject  advlRorj^  conimit^  revtpwM't^oUcy,, 
selerts  sites,  yfid  (♦KtalHishes  cfireri^  .foM^ielits  and  se/\  ices.  Y^'^  roihriiltree  Is 
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IhVh  sn«.«il|  hav,.  „  physloiaii  (•..i,s,iltaiit  u  ttosc  n..s,H,jiMl,il„i..s  will  ....•Imle  • 

mlw  •     Xr^T'.'  "ealtlT-Conter  (Brorfkn-n)  wl  cl  is  par?  of 

I  ;      •^'^"""^  *  itizens.  wl  icli  i>  si>oiisorc(l  hy  tin-  StatPii.  fsland  Honin 
Hr-  a''  """^^  A-nVrioaL    vo"  . 

r.Z^u  "^'^''^         •^"•""l'""  S<>rvir(^  VroKTani  for  Older  A.lnlt.s'  (Oneon';) 

H  «    ,  eVlV'l';  ".'h'r  -1  >•  a  broarr^.r^e  V.  sen-  oe"  o 

«e(v\':^<^:^^;:::;^rpJ/,r;:;t^^^^^^^  -  « •  > 

whil^h-in"  '"e  "'wli.^ar.^  Waivers  are  111..  n.r,.-aromi,l 

tlvo^'lAT/ir^'I''"'  '""*«"■!""""•  '•"■■^f"'  fl'-  most  part  on  the  Georgia  Altei-na- 
.^V«N  m  <  f*"  '  '7  a.sessMie..t  intervisv,  '  togoth.r  with  the  New  York 

'Staeo  DMh-l  in.Mliof,ifl  p,^en(liili«lpii  instruiiiei^  '"<-->t«iorK  ^ 

»  ^  '  _  ■•  " 

^  •  RKIMBtJKSEMt.NT  ,  -  •  , 

ri(K  FrKXIBI.E  I.e'kI.S  OF  CABfiKXPKIilMKNT   '        '  /'       ^       '  ' 

IWn■?^"r'^n;'&r^.^^^^^^^^  Maiotonanoe  was  awanle<l  a  1-vear  '  ">  ' 

!       V"  •  "^'T  'kw^ns'tjutioii  OH  Sepreiiiher  3a..  1070.. The  Slrfte  nlam' 

ailv  -J^tMN:  ro  roopdinjl^-rho^p  now  it^vols  of  care  with  iUo 

««a?x;;::;'r:!;;';::,;ph;,::'"'  '^."-'^  t  «".;^i?^istrat,ve,pVse  „nd  . 

I.eiIl,;U:u  SU^in^-''"  j;'r  '^'"r  "'^r'  ^--^"JL.""-,'^^'  A-sslgLd  t;.  the.  . '  , 
H        '''T^'liL^i  inTsii.gJfoftes.«i1t  'vohii^evWpar-^' 

l!;S::;u\';rhfi7r:fi:.?;±^!!!,'''^;''"^^       "> • 

<(«('Nn»  ill  "Jiniie.Mfrnr.'ConMet  ti.Mit  KsiJ?rbpstim,ite  that  fe«er  T^an  1(>  tTpT  ♦  . 
cnr<.  jet  aH  (  (  Nfl-patieiUs  are  heing  rt-hiilmr.sjd.at  the  .skilled  level.  ^ 
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^  '4)  Patients  win  be  assigned  to  levels  of  care  In.  the  11  experimental  homes 
as  determined  by  PSRO  reviews. 

(5)  Patients  design ate^  by  1*^0  as  rest  hoihe  with  nnrsing  snpervlslon  level 
*of  care  will  be  transferred  to  those  facilities. 

(6)  Nurse  staffing  In  .the.sklUedAwIng  units  and  total  care  units  In  the  ex- 
P^rj°^?Ptel^'^^'H  ^vlll  be  Jncioase<l  from  - the  present  minimum  State  staffing 
requirement  to  provide  a  higher  level,  of  care.  Costs  of  additional  staffing  will  be 

^paid  from  grant  funds. 

(7)  It. Is  planned  that  there  \villj)e  linkages  with  other  State  based  projects; 
l.e...Trlage.  sail,  find,  adult  day  care.  arid,  others,  although  Mie  method  of  link- 
age was  not  clarified. 

i^h.^^^'^  1115  waivers  have  been  requested;  Statewldeness.  levels  of  care, 
differential  In  rat^,  differential  In'  staffing,  and  dually  licensed  beds; 

Bi  Svaluation  or  Research  Phase 

(1)  A  part-time  project  director,  research  analyst,  svsteu  s  analyst,  key  punch 
operator,  secretary  ahd.four  data"^ collectors  will  gather  data,  analyze,  the  find- 
ings, share  results  with  central  administrative  staff,  and  make  recommendations 
.for  State  aiid  nationwide  applications. 

(2)  'Tho  evaluatlon\team  wiH^evfiluate  the  i)rocess  and  systemic  effects  of  the 
demonstration,  gather  client  profiles,  and  determine  outcomes  and  costs  of  flexi- 
ble levelfl  of  care.  A  number  of  hypotheses  have  been  stated. 

(3)  It  Is  planned  that  the  demonstration  will  be  evaluated  by  an  outside  agency ; 
therefore,  hypotheses,  data  collection  Instruments,  metliod  of  analysis,  reports, 
et*!.  haTe:not  been  spelled  out  in  detail. 

Work  accomplished  to  date  Include : 

(A)  Memorandum  of  agref»ment  between  departments  of  income  maintenance 
and  aging;  -    —  —  -  .  , 

(B)  Employment,  of  quattfied  principal  investigator  and  support  staff. 

(C)  Selection  of  sample  nursing  homes  and  development  of  c  letter  request- 
ing participation  In  demonstration.  '  • 

(D)  Work  initiated  with  PSRO's  to  coordinate  demonstration  with  PSRO 
survey  of  nursing  homes  Involved.  '  -  ^  - 

(B)^  Meeting  with  community  leaders  and  representatives  of  proprietary 
and  nonprofit  homes  ta>  describe  the  study  and  solicit  cooperation. 

(F)  Continuation  proposal  to  be  submitted  before  October  6  for  November 
review.         ,  '  ^ 

Waiver  of  Prior  Hospitauzation  Requirements  for  Medicare  SNF  Coverage 

HCFA  provided  medicare  .waivers  and  entered  Into  contract  with^Blue  Cross 
of  Oregon  and  Blue.  Cross  of  Massachusetts  in  1977  to  conduct  demonstrations 
in  fllmlnating  the  3-day  prior  hospitalization  requirement  for  SNP  coverage 
to  determine  whether  a  waiver  of  the, S-day^requlrement  would  result  in  lower 
overall  costs  for  both  the  patient  and  the  medicare  program.  In  addition,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  determine  if  the  S^day  requirement  ordinarily  imp<Mtes 
a  burden  on  medicare  patients  who  may  need  SNF  care  but  not  hospital  care. 

The  SXF  benefit  Included  In  medlcare^part  A  to  provide  a  lower-cost  alter- 
native to  extended  hospitalization.  Th'e  requirement,  .of  a  3-day  hospitaliza- 
tion prior  to  admlwlon  to  an  SNF,  Imposed  by  the  statute  to  limit  SNP  benefits 
to, persons  who  need;crntlnuing  care  after  hospital  treatment.  .The  requirement 
lalso  ensured  that  medlcal^^condltlons  and  needs  of  medicare  patients  admitted 
to  SXF's  have  been  given  adequate  medical  appraisal  prior  to  admission.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee' recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  HHS  conduct 
exiwrlnients  to  determine  the  effects  of  eliminating  or  reducing  the  requirement 

Tlie  experimental  phase  pt  the  projects,  which  began  in  the  spring  of  1978,  will 
continue  through  1980.  It  was  hypothesized  that  the'3  day  prior  hospitalization 
requirement  has  resulted  In  unnecessary  hospital  stays  for  medicare  beneficiaries 
who  could  effectively  use  less  costly  ^XF  care  wlthdut'hospltallzatlon.  Nursing 
home  utilization  and  quality  of  care  also  will  be  studied.  Under  the  project  ap- 
proximately 28  facilities  in  each  State  ha ie  participated  In  tlie  experimental 
part  of  the  demonstrations  admitting  rf  total  of  970  patients  during  the  first  2 
years  of  the  project.  During  the-experlment  all  other  criteria  Involved  In  the 
medicare  SXF  level  of  care  decisions  remained  unchanged. 'The  utilization  of 
the  waiver  option  In  Massachusetts  and  Oregon  was  low  compared, to  the  HCFA 
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*  Xn°Vh!)*n^iI!l'^**  1"^°""'  f^*i'"^'*.?  °'  "  25-percent  increm<<i.t  In  SXP  utlli- 
..w  "  P^^RO"  waiver  project  a'^bunted  for  7.2  Dercont  of  the  Mmlirnii 
'  *  S^f  demoflstrntiou  i^oriod;  for  MirJcStts  it  1^^^^ 

.  rinf  fn  M,^         .afterward,  the  actual  increment  in  nurs  ng  home  uUIi- 

one  to  the  waiver  Is  somowhat  less  than  these  ficures  The  utiliznHon 
rates^for  the  two  States  were  0.38  and  6.23  waiver  ad,ni.s3lX^r  t^l"nS 
and  Massachusetts,  respectively;  the  number  of  waiver  a.ffio?s  wr  IMO 
me<  cars  enrollees  >yith  1.3  in  Oregon  and  0.7  ai  JIas.«at-lm<*tts  Cth^tatP., 
simi  ar  experience  with  respect,  to  the  length  of  sta^  10^^^^^         Knt  of 

varU  betwwn  thi       «fT  'A  ^Z^^^  ^"y**  demonstration 

Ore^n  States:  26.6  days  for  Massachu.setts  and .20.5  days  in 

States  differed  with  regard  to  source  of  admission  and  natient  fllaec 
TnTJrnolY.i'n*'?''*''?  Massachusette,  70  percent  of  all  waiver  adm^s  oSs  were. 
Internal  transfers  from  a  lower  level  within>the  institutions.  Dtrwt  ndmissimiq 

l5^rp  S^-Ht'^P/^'!;*?"  H?".'"  22  percent,  trahsfe^^  frZ  o  her  mirsiS^^^^^^^ 
were  6  i^rcent.  and  hofepital  transfers  were  2  percent.  The  coniposition  6f  ad- 
mission;,  dlfferwl  in  Oregon ;  only  transfers  from  ^her  i.  irsing  hoS  /s  pe^^^^^^ 
'^".i^'.T  *°  "'^  I'erceSntage  foundMn  Massachusetts.. Jlonie  Sssions^Si 
\Vt"r.'r„S°'?'^S^'!''f experience  t  '^sJ^ch^ 
■•  fSi  ,IV«  ^ '^xT^^"'  qf.adm  s.sions  were  internal  transfers  (approximatelThalf 
admiLions'  ""^  "osP'^'s  ^vere  involved  in  13  permit  of  4iver 

Patient  jliagnosJs  categories  differed  for  the  two  Jjtntes.  While  frn'»tures  nnd 
ainputa  ions  aceountedrfor  27  percent  of  „n  admissions  iA  Ma^chri^euTor^ 
f«I'Z!V^"ll,"*=';?r*^^"  ^  P""»t  0'  admissions  in  the.srcategories.  Th^ 
S.n.?-H*'"','^"^^,f^f  ^  ''e  explained  partly  by  the  presence  of  thfee  chronic 
retahllltat  on  hosp  tals,in  the  .Massft'cliusetts  denionstrntion,  two  of  whjch  were 
entirely  rehab  litatiye  in  their  orientation ;  there,  were  no  facilities  of  th  s  type 
la  Oi*gon.  whlch  is  more  typical  of  the  Xation.'  The  home  admisdons  in  Mais^. 
chusetts  occurred  primarily  in  these  rehabilitative  facilities  (73  wreent  of  aU 
«.Tth«^?,^'?'''V.  "'"IJ"'^ I'o-He  admissions  were  dlspera^  ?hroug  " 
^^^i.-i^tn-^'*"'"'!"?*^^^";  Exchiding  trie  rehabilitation  hospital  cases,  home 
tw«„  hp  o»>y  6  l-ercent.  This  difference  in  hom^.admissiinsT 

S«M«n  V'^*'^  "fS^'y  attributed  to  the  better  awareness  of  Uie  dem- 
•  Idg  homes  physicians  and  their  more  favorable  attitude  toward  nurs- 

nZ"?®  !°°*' 'T'r,*""^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  '«  '"at  "'e  numbers  of  demonstration 
v?^l-^nh  'L?r3i  «  '^.2:>;ear  experimental  period  are  small  in  both  States,  545  In 
&HoJf1n  lL"h  tfli"  ?'egon-ll..-i  percent  and  percent  of  Medicare  SNP 
for  l^n  nn/iL  ?r  '^spectlvely.  .Thesc  utilization  rates  raises  a  key  issne 

nrL™m    ivn  S"",  "S*,**"??  njoderate  level  of  utilization  be  expected  If  the 
S  ?     f 'LP""''*''  na«">»ally.  or  is  it  an  artifact  of  either  the  peciiHar  envlron- 
rich  deS^i^n!;^  "'f  demonstration  was  imKnted 

i-^acii  demonstration  has  lieen  explored  preliminarily  in  terms  of  its  environ- 
,ment  and  special  characteristics  with  the  intent  of  identifying  srLifl^^^^^ 

and  account  for  the"fti  iS'n  eSri" 
to  VeSj^^^^S^^I^^'^-I^''.  •o"'  o'^e«»"  utilization  can  be  attriblued 
sLrtaees^^^^  ^k"*"*"'  I  '^  P'.'ys'elan's  practice  patterns  and 

<l«'i„rie?rPS&^i^r  ""^V?  element 
4r  oSnitai  would  affect  direct  entry  and 

«i,Ln-»  /         equally.  The  degree  to  which  this  and  other  factors 

ffionsetung""''''''^"'"''"""'^'^^  the  utilizatio"n  inJ^nSn-  . 

pitKn;«"tfon'U-aln^^^^^  ^-"^'^  Utilization  led  to  reductions  in  hos- 

of  the  "4Tver  ™^lnf^^  '"at  between  35  and  67  percent 

«  Of  ihe  08  chronic  r.h^blllUtlon  ho.plUl.  In  th«  N.tSon.  .Ix  .r«  Id  Mtw.chuwtt.. 
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oflfset  by  saved  hospital  stays  is  not  dear  h ml  needs^further  analysis.  The  cost 
analyses  will  assessrtlie  cost  of  the  waiver  with  respect  to  medicare  reimburse^ 
meiit  for  SXF  care  and  will  estimate  the  iwtential  hospital  savings  to  assess  the 
net  cost  of  the  waiver  ot  the  3^ay  hospitalization  stay  prior  to  SNF  admission 
requirement.  -  . 

The  evaluation  contract  was  awarded  to  Abt  Associates  in  September  of  lO"?^. 
Pinal  reports  from  the  demonstrations  will  be  available  in  late  1981.  '      *  ^ 

•    ON  tOK  COMMUNITT  CABE  ORGANIZATION  tt)R  DEPENDENT  ADUtTS 

HCFA  has  granted  medicare  waivers  to  the  On  Lok  Senior  Health  Services  to 
provide  reimbursement  for  the  delivery  of  a  comprehensive  health  and  social 
service  package  to  an  elderly  population  in  the  Chinatowh-Xorthbeach  area  of 
San  Francisco.  This^project  will  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  a  capitation  sys- 
tem of  reimbursement  for  the  elderly  in  an  HMO-typc  organization.  The  Office  o£ 
Direct  Reimbur^ment  ,(ODR)  Js  the  fiscal  intermediary  for  t^xe  demonstration. 
In  addition,  funding  for  the  development  and  study  of  On  Lok's  CCODA  is  pro- 
vided by  a  grant  from  the  >Admlnistration  on  Aging. 

,  The  objtctIveii,of  this^deriionsYratibn^^re:  To  develop  and  ojKjrate  a  centrally 
funded  and  administered  community  care  system  ;;to  measure  the  impact  of  capi- 
meil  decategorized  funding.on  nvilizat^oi^.  quality  and  cost  of  services ;  to  con- 
trast the  management  efficiencies  of  the  model  with  those  of  other  systems  j  and 
to  develop  actuarily  sound  budgeting  methods  for  medical  and  social  needs. 

The  demonstraJIqp  is  now^in  its  second  of  4  years:  On  i'ebniary  1. 1980.  inpa-  ^ 
tienfc  services  (hospitnl  and  skilled^  nursing  facility)  provided  under  contract 
were,  added  t^^  the  package  of  outpatient  services  that  was  provided  the  first 
year  of  operation.  These  latter  services  include  inrhorae  service;?,  portable  meals 
and  transportation,  as  well  as  a  full  array  of  health  and  social  services  provided. 
In  On  Ix)k*s  ti^'o  day  healt»i  centers  and  one  social  center  by  physicians,  nurse 
practitioners,  registered  nurses,  social  workers,  and  physical,  recreational  and 
occupational  therapists.  An  intake  and  assessment  team  comprised'of  represent- 
atives of  each  dlsqinlin**  together  with  tho  parti-^lnanh  develops  a  plan  of  care 
based  on  the  participant's  needs.  These  needs  are  identified  by  a  physical  exam-  . 
ination  and  an  assessment  that  includes  functiwial  and  mental  status,  as  well 
as  epvironmental  and  fin|!ncial  dements.  The  plan  is  carried  out  by  the  staflf  and 
is  updated  as  the  need  arises  and 'after  quarterly  reassessments.  Specialized 
services  such  as  dental  care,  eye  examinations,  surgery,  etc.,  are  provided  bv  the 
specialists  under  contract  to  On  Lok .  '  , 

All  participants  who  are  admitted  to  the  CCODA  are  judged  by  the  intake  and 
assessment  team  to  meet  ICF  and  SXF  admission  criteria.  This  judgment  is 
verified  through  an  independent  certification  by  a  medicaid  field  representative, 
from  the  California  Department  of  Health  Services,  a 

_ji;undlng  for  all  services  for  participants  is  provided  on  a  cost  bksis  under  ' 
medicare  waivers.  With  increased  cose  experience,  a  more  accurate  p'redlctlon 
model  will  he  developed  to  estimateinpatient  utilization  and  total  medical  ex- 
I>enditures.  This  model  will  ultimately  provide  the  capitation  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment. Currently  the  per  capita  cost  is  $27.95  per  day  (120.47  outpatient,  $7.48 
/inimtient). 

The  role  of  the  research  team,  funded  under  the  AoA  grant,  includes  the 
development  and  testing,  in  conjunction  with  the  On  I-^k  service  staflf,  of  the 
numerous  computerized  systems  required  to  manage  the  CCODA  and  Its  diverse 
functions.  Through  On  Lok*s  Information  management  system,  as  each  system 
J)ec()nies  functional  its  management  Is  transferred  to  the  CCODA  staflf  to  replace 
?a  manual  system. /The  intricacies  of  scheduling  for  all  services,  transportation, 
meals,  etc.,  is  one  example.of  this  roK  Other?  include  data  collection  and  analysis  . 
activities. 

A  comparison  group  study  is  underway  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  CCODA 
program  qn  the  n^allty  and  cost  of  long-term  caie,  as  compared  to  a  matched 
control  group  of  community  cohorts  who  are  receiving  services  through  the  tra- 
ditional long-term  health  care  system.  The  research  design  for  assessing  par- 
ticipant cost  impacts  of  the  CCODA  program  is  a  pre/post  comparison  group 
region.  For  each  sample  participant  admitted  to  the  CCODA,  a  matched  Indi- 
vidual from  mitside  of  the  On  I/)k  catchment  area  Is  selected.  The  total  sample 
size  will  be  200  (100  CCODA  participants  and  100  matched  controls).  To  date,, 
approximately  one-quarter  of  the  sample  has  been  selected.  Analysis  of  the 
selection  strategy  and. equivalency  of  the  groups  Is  being  carried  out. 
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-iHters  a  program;  of  medical  assistance  SSTiX  o?!L  s(^^^^^^^^ 

■  V^rrnZr^oaei^^'e  U  t^^^  ^26  per  patient 

pharmacy  services  provided' in  SNPs.       *'r*"?"ureea  on  a  capitatea  basis  for 

<»pitation  rates  for  30  selected  snp'p  h«mwi 
experiences  with  those  facilities  The  moS^nlJ^^ion^^ 

1^*?  '"i^  determined  by  dlvldlnfc  the  prior  year's  medicaid  er- 

cojte  and  to.  achieve  _parlty  with  Pharmacies  scfrWng  MedliSd  tenSries  M 

ptarmcy^cJUty,  Department  of-Health  Services  staff  antlcS  tl^I  this  Hsk 
amount  will  be  In  the  vicinity  of  an  average  of  two  presqrlpS  wrw 

SZbu^  Wh?'?^'  """""^  ^'^  expendltu^atove  ttruSfwK 
ShfrS^  Department  on  a  fee-for-servlce  basls'to  the  xJaSdiK 

to  submit  an  Invoice  monthly.  In  advance  'iitltur 

a^'bSfnc'^taS*'  l^r"^"  °'  whom  thi  a^ltaSSS 

p«te«  are  being  claimed.  In  those  cases  where  benoflclarjes  are  reported  to- the 
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(lepartment  nnd  are'  ultimately  determined  to  he  ineligible,  reconciliation  will 
be  ninde  by  offsets/to  future  capitation  payments.  Subniittahof  a  current  label 
or  copy  of  the  ID  card  for  the  month  in  question  will  satisfy  eligibility  questions! 
'  Participating  ,plmTmacLsts  will  be  required  to  submit  ciaini  forms  for  dafa 
collection  but  notmy men t.  *  - 

The  project  W;ll  allow  the  pharmacist  to  bypass  the  usual  utilization  controls 
of  the  inedlcaid/program  and  to  exert  his  professi  jnal  judgment  to  a  maximum 
degree,  consist^ht  with  a  high  quality  otcare.  Minimum  quantity,  minimum  days* 
supply,  3/75  aildits,  and  diagnosis  restrictions  will  all  be  waived  for  the  imtiehts 
served  unde'r,this  project.         •  ' 

yiie j)hafinacist  will  be  authorized  to  approve  uonforniulary  drugs.  However, 
in  tliolse  instances  Tvhen  the  pharmacist  does  not  feel  that  the  drug  is„necessary, 
the  service  can  only  be  denied  by  the  medicaid  consultant.  The  department  and. 
the  i)harmacy/association<^both;'feel  tiiat  the  professional  arguments  that  may 
be  raised  again.st  use  of  any  particular  medication  will  tprobably  provide  ade- 
quate justification  for  the  consultant  to  support  the  pharuacist's  position.  This 
feature  is  built  in,  iiowever,  to  insure  against  obvious  unlerutilization  on  the 
part  of  the  pharmacy  and  to  enhance  the  profe.ssional  relationship  between 
prescribing  physicians  and  pharmacists. 

A  two-part  evaluation  of. the  results  of  this  project  will  be  made.  The  depart- 
ment ^will  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  -changes  in  ^osts  and  utiMzation  of 
.«;ervices  which -result,  if  any.  A  second  evaluation  will  l)e  performed  by  outside 
.consultants  under  .contract,  utilizing  a  multidisciplinary'team  of  physicians, 
pharmacists,  phariiiacologists  and  nurses  to  evaluate  the  professional  decisions 
involVfHl  in  the  TAR  approval  proceso  as  well  as  tlie  overall  quality  of  care 
receiv^^  by  the  patient.^. 

\^  THE  social/health  jaintexance  oroanizatiox  concept 

A  3-y eat  .planning  grant  was  I  warded  to  the  tjniversity  Health  Policy  Con- 
sortium n^  Urandeis  University  in  spring  of  IflSO  to  develop  the  concept  of  a 
Rocial/liealth  ma intennnor*' organization  for  long-term  care.  The  social/health 
maintenance  orgnnizntio.,  is  a  capitation  financed  delivery  approach  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  dr3nbled  and/or  elderly.  It  is  designed  to  address,  t\\*o  of- the 
mo^t  pressing  problems  in  long«term  care:  (1)  The  fragmentation  of  services, 
and  (2)  the  fragmentation  of  funding  sources.  The  concept  promises  to  integrate 
health  and  social  services  as  well  as  acute  care  services. 

.  The  objectives  of  the  planning  grant  are  multi faceted  and.  include  the  toU 
lowing;  (1)  Provide  technical -assistance  to  several  possible  demonstration 
sites;  (2)  develop  the  methodology  for  estimating  utiiiwition  rates  and  for  cal- 
culating costs^and  capitation  rates;  (3)  coordinate  development  of  the  data 
.system  and  evaluatioi^plans  to  insure  maximum  test  results;  (4)  develop  criteria 
for  selection  of  the  demonstration  sites;  and  (5).  link  the  evaluation  of  social/ 
health  maintenance  organizations  to  other  long-term  care  demonstrations. 

A  social/Tiealtli;  maintenance  organization-  (S/HMO)  i.s  an  approach  to  the 
organizatloiC^f  health  ^ and  social  services  in  which  an  elderly  population,  in- 
cluding those  at  high  risk  of  institutionalization,  is  voluntarily  enrolled  by  a 
managing  provider  entity  into  an  integrated  service  system.  All  basic  acute 
hospital,  nursing  home,  ambulatory  medical  care  services  and  personal  care 
support  services,  including  homemaker,  home  health,  and  chore  services  would 
be  providwl  by  or  through  tlie  S/HMD  at  a  fixwLannual  prepaid  capitation  sum. 
Othec:  offered  .^^ervices  would  include  emergency  psychiatric,  meals  (home  de- 
livered and/or  congregate),  coun.seling.  transportation,  information  and  referral. 
The  provider  either  may  employ  staff  or  .establish  contracts  with  other  providers 
for  the  serT^jces.  In  the  S/HMO  model,  financial,  programmatic,  case  decision- 
making and  management  re<«ponsibility  rests  w:ith  ^the  provider  eatity.  The 
S/HMO  provider  will  share  risk  for  service  expenditures  and  will  be  responsible 
>tor  brokering  other  needed  services  not  covere<l  hut  which  are  ..available  from 
other  community  providers.  Fhiancial  risk  is  defined  as  nbsorption  of  agreed- 
tipon  costs  which  exceed  a  capitation  agreement. 

In  comparison  with  other  models,  the  S/HMO  integrates  health  and  sociaL 
^services  imder  the  direct  financial  management  control  of  the  provider  at  the 
point  of  services^  delivery^  Tlie  success  of  conventional  HMO*s  with  medicare 
cjMitracts  and  of  other  managed  systems  of^are  (e.g..  Triage  and  Monroe  County 
models)  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  expam?ion  to  an  S/HMO isystem  model. 
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la  the  i)roi)()se,(l  (lomoiistrntion.  the  S/lblO  will  be  genred  to  sem  nersons 

S  to  t*3^^•L''''''''^'^"'^"',""."''  t'>«  amb«1ato?,  S,Sed 

m1?«n?„lw-  ° r"*"'*'  ""P»i''P<>-  I"clnsion  of  tJ«e  well-n mbnlntory  per- 
honSn^  ?r  fowls  botJ,  hospitnl  and  nursTng 

•  n.ir"  S     i'l''\?;"""«r"*'"*  '<>  "  delay  or  reduction 

IK  in  rsiiiff  liome  care.  I-or  sncli  »  i)opiilation  siirvev  datfi'indicate  tlint  nnnrovi- 

Z'ioi;  rl'^f  "Pl'"'"""---^-  ""<r  well..  25  ik^rceuV  .re^  nb  a  o"v^"h 

^  ™f/""  "'^  "^"'P     l'om<nvtth  severe  imnnirmrnte^ 

miiwi  v  -i'r  ,,o  f^',**"'*^'  f"'"'  8''""P-''  represented.  Uie  proportion  en- 

.m'  M  I  '^P®"''  '1'""'  "'^  iittrnctivenoss  of  the  program  to  different  Kroucs 
am  the  intake  procedures  .Htal)lislie<l  by  the  S/HMO  "'"erenc  gr9ups 

I-  iimnciiu-  of  the  S/HMO  will  flow  from  some  combination  of  pnblic  funds  (e  g 
i  CHlic  ire.  niwbtaid.  and  title  XX) .  i.s  well  as  from  private  pivinents,  dfednct  bil^ 
llniSai'^aX'tTom  t  "ould  b'e  on^'.f,!^^!^ 

The  S/HMO  offers  incentives  to  all  involved  parties  Incentives  to  the  nrovlflpr 
organ.z„t.on.  for  example,  incl.ide  improved  eish  flow  roC  i(,V?n  the  cost  of 
a  m  nis  erin^r  third-party  billing  mechanisms,  (lexibilitv  in  program  innoVnt  on 
flimi  cial  ineeat.ves  tliroiiph  negotiated  rate  ceilings  and  flexibleS'gs  arrange- 
inei.t.s._greater  organizational  stability,  rind  growth  potent  .  in  the  lon^  tefm 
oto'^iT,"nV^  ''r-  ^'"""•^  •■|'""oritie«  g;,in  hy\an,essi«rH>  O  "oniro  m^^^^^^ 
Ologie?.  to  long-term  caro.  The  inicontrolledr-or  diffnse  long-ter^  care  costs  can 
»K«-_uddresse(I.«ystematicalIy  Ibrorigh  an  infjgra  ed  ftnancinVnlan  with  nrowfC 
risk-Sharing  an.l  reduced  a.bninistrative  complex  t"  Si  me  r^w"^ 

«i->Kle:ei.try  acwss  to  a  wider  ranee  of  se^ice™  Se  sor  icefwrn  be 

n\?theeff:c7^6«ym'ii;f^^^^^^^^  •^^""'""■•"J         the  feelfor-services  model; 

-tlhis  granfis  in  fi.e  preliminary  planning  stage  at  this  time. 

\  . .  \  Quality  Assurance 

"\  SUBVKY-BY-KXCEPTION   (SBE).  I 

\    -  Methodology 
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allows  the  agjcregatioii  of  survey  results  at  the  facility  level,  so  that;Survey  re- 
^stilts  can 'be  compared  across, facUitios.  The  criteria  for  facility  classification  are 
as 'follows:      i  /  -  „ 

(a)  Screeniiig'sun-ey  group.— Compliance  scores, of  95  or  above  on  annu^l  in:. 
spections  for  3  calendar  yetir^prior  to  the  insi)e<Jtion  date  (classified  as  outsJ:and-^ 
;   .     Ing).  - '       '  ^      '     f        -  . 

-  (b)  Abbreviated;i^urvey:group  ~Cpj}i^         scores  of  85  or  above /for  the  past 
3  calendaKy'eark  (cla'^ssifi^^  -  I 

-  ;(c)  Full  survey  group.— Compliance  scores  below  85  for  the  pa$t  3  calendar 
'/        years  (cl a s.sl^e^  as  unacceptable). -  '  -  r 

-  ,         The  demonstration  is/planned  as  a  2X2  experimental  design  with/test^facilities^ 
^  -  .in  outstanding  (C>5  score  and  above)  and  acceptable  (scores,  between  85  and  95) 
j       groupsyassigned  randomly  to  the  traditional  inetfiod  of  survey  and  the' SBB 
'  '  f      method.       •  -  .  '  . 

L  The  design  calls  for  120  of  the KJO  facilities  in  two  geographic  areas.Jhe  north- 
J  west  and  southeast  sections  of  the  State,  to  be  assigned  to  the  four  cells  of  the 
/  /design— 60  will  be  eligible  for  SBB. and  60  will  receiy^  the  traditional  survey. 
/  Hypotheses  to  be  tested  include:  . 

i  /         (1)  Quality  of  care  inUKe  screening  arid  abbreviated  survey  facilities  in  the 
y        experimental*  groups  will  increase  or  remain  constant  relative  to  screening  sur- 
vey and  abbreviated  .survey  facilities  in  the  control  group. 

(2)  Quality  of  care  will  improve  in  the  full  survey  facilities. 

(3)  Time  spent  on  certification  visits  will  decrea.se  in  facilities  in  the  abbrevi- 
ated ami  screening  sur%'ey  visits.  ^^'^^.^  ..erj- 

(4)  Time  spent  on  certification  Visits  will  increase  or  remain  constant  .in  the 
poor  performance  group. 

(5)  The  number  of  interim. visits,  followup  visits,  and  consultation  visits,  and 
the  time  spent  on  such  visits,  will  increase  in  each  of  the  three' groups. 

(6)  Provider  attitudes  towpfd  the  State  survey  agency  will  be  more  favorable 
in  facilities  particinating  in  SBE.  '  •  ^ 

The  demonstration  will  be  initiated  October  1.  1980,  following  completion  of 
pretesting  and  compliance  with  conditions  attached  with  the  notice  of  grant 
award.  -  ' 

This  <!emonstration  will"  be  evaluated  by  an  independent  evaluator  chosen  by 
HCFA  to  evaluate  all  of  the  survey/cortift^tion  related  demonstrations. 

NURSING  noMK  QUALITY  ASSURANCE  PROJECT.  (QAP) 

Tiie  Wisconsin  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services  is  in  the  third  of  a 
four  year  1115  waiver-only  projec^that  Proposes  to  improve  the  quality  of  care 
in  nursing  homes  using  an  experimental  survey  and /certification  methodologv. 
This  demonstration  is  ha^e<l  on  the  premise  that  the  State  should  reallocate  f^u*- 
veyor  time  so  that  mortJ  time  is  spent  in  nursine  homes  that  are  cited  as  having 
deficiencies  and  less  time  in  nursing  homes  providing  good  care. 

Project  Ohjcctives  ,  ' 

The  primary  goal  of  the  project  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  care  in  nursing 
homes  in  the  demonstration  areas  using  cost-effective  techniques,  which  reallor 
tSte  the  State's  resources.  / 

/.  To- increase  the  effictcrlcy  and  effectivenesH  of  the  facilitt/  review  process, 
QAP: 

(a)  Uses  a  screening  technique  which  allows  teams  to  separate  homes  Into 
three  categories:  homes  performing  well:  homes  with  minor  problems  likely  to 
be  resolved  with  consultation:  and  homes  with  one  or  more  serious  problemfif 
rennlrintr  detailed  analysis  for  possible  negative  action. 

(b)  Omits  the  full  facility  survey  except  where  indjcated  by  a  history  of 
problems  or  after  usinir  the  new  facility  screening  techniqiie. 

(c)  Involves  nursing  honie  administrators  and  rehnbilitatlou  ijpecialist^  in 
the  facility  survey  to  pr  jvlde.a  broader  base  of  knowledge  for  the  evaluation. 

(d)  Trafhs  i^nrvey  staff  to  collect  court-worthy  /lata  when  negative  action  is 
i^Klicated ;  and  ' 

\(e)  Schedules  survey  visits  at  Jess  predictable  and  more  frequent  intervals 
f 0 Villow  for  collection  of  mOre  accurate  data.  ^ 

O     V       '  '  '  • 
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2.  To  in&ease  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Medical  Revieid  (MR)  and 
.  Independent  Profcssiomil  Ucvicw  (IPH)  of  pativnt  care.  QAP: 

(a)  Uses  a  statistical  quality  control  methodology  to  choose  a  stratified  sample 
61  Patients  for  intensive  review;  rather  than  performing  a  cursory^  review  of  all 

.  patients  currently  in  the  liome.  i 

(b)  Reallocates  staff  time  and  focus  to  an  in-depth  evaluation  of  the  homes 
system  for  identifying  and  meeting  i/atient  needs. 

(c)  Omits  the  full  MR  and  IPR  survey  except  where  indicated  by  a  history 
of  patient  care  problems  or  after  using  the  new  patient  sampling  techiiquo ;  and 

.(d)  Provides  feedback  to  the  facility  sur\  ey  process  by  citing  deficiencies  and 
by  documenting  cases  of  poof  patient  care  for  court  use. 

3.  To  improve  the  Quality  of  nursing  home  care  by  matching  the  most  appropriate 

actions  for  resolution  with  the  problems  discovered  through  the  facility 
/survey  and  patient  review.  QAP:  \ 
(a)  Has  developed  criteria  for  quickly  choosing  corrective  actions  from  a  list 
.ranked  by  se^'erity.      '  ^  "        .  •  : 

.(b)  Has  added  new  .options  to  the  list  of  correction/enforcement  actions, 
including  consultation  with  survey  team  members  and  contracteditechnical  assist- 
ance; and  '  ^  • 

(c;  Has  provided  more  immediate  feedback  to  homes  detailing  deficient  areas 
.  of  patient  or  institutional  mana^rement  discovered  through  the  evaluation  process, 
especially  for  homes  evaluated  as  needing  enforcement  action. 

Since  thescJast  three  elements  are  considered  essential  in  any  quality  assur- 
ance system,  they  are  used  in  both  control  and  experimental  tsites.  The  experi- 
mental design  separates  the  effect  of  these  changes  from  those  caused  by  the 
experimental  facility  and  patient  revieV  processes.  ; 
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ni,Qf  Quality  CompMancCr^Wlscoiwlii  Division  <fl  Health,  is  deraon- 
new-an>ro«iches  tn  the.cbntrol  of'qnalitjr  1°  pursing  homes,  ll.ose^ 
>Iate  fTpm;trmditionti.  State  and  Fedtral^etjulrements.  The  fii^t 
\t  a  nttinring  hwneiiejevalhated  for  cd"mp;|Iance  with^appIicaWe 
iX<nnJl*tibn»,at;,l«sl  annually.  The  second  requirement  Is  that 
j'^gg^j^Vi;  >..wfting  Borne  resident  be  evaluated  at  least  annually  ^ 
for  appropdaMHMM  -  ^ 

Facility  screening.'-^-nifiMarotf^M^  for  annual  surreys  of 

nursing  homes,  a .  s'creen!5«,.suirey  designed  to  quickly  identify  problems  In. 
critical  areas  affecting  quallty"^t  care  Is  l>eing.te.sted.  Based  on  problem.s^foura' 
during  screening,  decisions  for  further  action  are  made  ranging  from  informal 
consultation  to  decertification.  The  time  saved  through  this  screening  process 
is  allocated  to  consult  with  homes  where  appropriate  and  to  more  rigorously 
pur.sue  enforcement  In  homes  that  are  endangering  the  health  of  their  residents. 

Sampling  patient  revicw.-^ln  plal-e  of  existing  requirements  for  review  of  medi- 
cal a.sBistance  recipients  in  nursing  liomes  a  scientifically,  chosen  10  Percent 
sampling  of  all  patient.^  In  the  home  are  Intensively  reviewed.  As  in  the  facIUty 
screening  process,  decisions  for  further  action  are  ba.sed  on  problems  found  during, 
the  careful  review  of  the  sample  of  patients.  State  .surveyor  time  saved  by  not 
examining  all  patients  Is  devoted  to  more  extensive  consultation  and  enforcement. 
'  In  July  -1I>78,  during  the  first  phase  of  the  demonstratlprf,  122  facilities  (S^^F  s 
and  iCF'b)  in  a  rural  area  were  studltfl.  A  2  x2  factorinl  deMgn  of  ihe  treatments, 
facilltv  survey  and  patient  evaluation,  was  employed  in  the  rural  site.  The  t5vo_ 


options  "for  facility  "treatment**  are  the  old  full  survey  and  the  new  screening 
-survey the  t\vo, options  for  the  patient  "treatment"  are  the  old  100  percent 
medical,  review  and  the  new  patient  sampling  technique. 

In  the  second  phase  of  the  project,  an  additional  40  homes  In  a  large  urban  area 
were  added  to  the  demon.stration.  In  half  of  these  nursing  homes  (20).  the  screen- 
ing survev  and  patient  .«J»impling  tecbninues  were  u.sed  and  in  the  remaining  20. 
the  old  full  survey  and  idO  percent  medical  review  were  carried  out.  In  addition, 
another  group  of  20  homes  were  selected  as  control  homes  in  the  urban  area. 
Two  Bddltlonal  changes  were  made  In:the  second  year  which  Impacted  on  the 
'  demonstration  methodology,  they  were : 

(1 )  HCFA  approved  a  waiver  of  the  Life  J?afety  Code  so  that  a  screening  surrey 
inatmmeht  could  be  used  by  the  engineer/architect. 
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(2)  Health  Stnhdards  arid  Quality  Bureniicapproved  receiving  less  than  the  full 
report  for^titlo  XVIII  certified  facilities  which  resulted  in  the  Inclusion  of  these  ^ 
facilities  in  the  demonstration.  ' 
■  In  the  last  pKiase  of  thb  dehionstration.  40  additional  facilities  were  added  to 
tl»e  raniple.  These  facilities  are  located  in  a  mixed  rural/urhan  area  of  the  State. 
The  niethodologv  has  heen  sllghjly  clianfceU  in  the  last  phase  to  further  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  survevor  bias.  In  tho^'e  areas,  separate  survey  teams  have  been 
assiKne(*r.to  i>ach  treatment  cell.  One  team  utiU'/es  the  screeninR  survey  and 
patien^  sampliUK  metliodoloRy  and  the  other,  the  full  survey  and  100  percent 
patientfSomniinK.  ;  *        <   ,    ,  ,        ^  ., 

c  With. this -last  expan.«.ion.  thp  demonstcntMin  project  includes  ,n.000  resident/ 
:imtient's  and  281  (59  percent)  of  the  StnteV  nursing  liomgs,  • 

FhidinfjH^to  Dato  T 

(1)  The  total  time  for  survey  and  certification  visits  using  tlie  screening  sur- 
vey and  10  percent  snmpling  of  patients  for  MR/IPR  is  2  days  in  honjos  100 
beds  or  less,  wliile  the  traditional  methods  Jn  homes  of  the  sar.ie  size  require  15 
workiPK  dnys.  -        ,  ,  ,   ^  ^  ,  ^ 

(2)  TherShite  survey  .^taff  and  nursing  home  adininistrators  and  staff  have 
positive  attitudes  about  the  screening  survey  and  samiiling  technique. 

(3)  The  number  of  inirsing  home  administratorK>serving  on  the  screening  sur- 
veys has  increased  but  has  not  yet  reached  100  percent. 

*(4)  Surveyors  are  inakiuK  increased  use  of  the  option  to  s>vitch  from  the^ 
screening  survey  to  the  traditional  method.  The  most  common  reasons  cited  are 
a  poor  survey  record ,  new  administrator,  or  direCtor  of  nursing.  .  ^ 

(5)  Surveyors  in  tUe  rural  districts  mane  niore-fr6qilent  use  of  Jhe  surprise 
visit  than  those  in  the  urban  areas,  "  - 

/G)  Surveyors  using  the  new  methods  are  spending  proportionately  more 
on  facilitv  assessment  than  when  using  the  traditional  method:  someiij*^ 
time  (m  resident  assessment ;  and  'only  a  jUightly  greater  proportion 
foUowup.  ^^^HIFv^^V 

(7)  When  thehew  metli<x5s  of  survey  and  certification  are  "?^«J|B^Jlfi^?5-" 
class     violations  (probability  of  deatli  orifijuif  to  a  patientr^^rWrajKhd^^^^ 

^  -   class  B  (direct  threat  to  health  and  saf^ty^and  class  r  >(aog8?«^ 

'  health  and  safety)  violations  wer^.fcund.  y^*^  m'^f^Ti  ^       ,*  # 

(8)  Surveyors  using  the  new  methods  myljrniif  I  h  iffiilll  Wwrbt  a  variety  or 
State  followup  actions,  i.e..  consultation.  8pe(»fal  «kl8or,  and  return  to  followup. 

(9)  There  is  a  lower  percentage  of  patients  observed  to  be  at  an  incorrect  level 
of  care  using  the  sampling  methodology.  However; 'after  reviewing  the  history 
of  facilities  in  the  study,  the  QAP  findings  reflect  preexisting  differences  in  these 

.  homes.  ,  ,  , 

A  grant  for  an  independent  evaluation  of  the  demonstration  was  awaruea  in 
.Tuly  1980,  and  should  reflect  a  more  precise  analysts  of  the  data. 

Hospice 

medicare/medicaid  hospice  demo^^btbatiox  'f^ 
Background 

The.growth  of  hospice  care  in  the  United  States  is  a  relatively  recent  phenom- 
enon aimed  at  helping  terminally  111  patients  live  with  maximum  comfort  and 
minimal  disruption  to  routine  activity.  Hospice  emphasize  palliative  care  for  the 
control  of  pain  and  otiier  symptoms  of  terminal  illness.  In  addition,  the  hospice 
.  concept  of  care  views  the  patient  and  family  as  a  single  unit  of  care.  Many 
hospice  patients  are  able  to  remain  at  home  with  their  families  while  contlmi  ng 
to  receive  services.  Hospices  use  a  multidiscipliriary  approach  to  deliver  social, 
iwychological,  medical,  and  spiritual  servic^  employing  a  broad. spectrum ^ot 
professional. and  voluntary  care  givers.     ^  " 

The  medicare  and  medicaid  programs  do  not  currently  recognize  hospices  as  a 
separate  provider  category,  although  some  hospice  organizations  are  I^rticipating 
in  Federal  programs  within  existing  provider  classiflcp.tions  (e.g.,  hospital,  sKillea 
nursing  facility,  and  home  health  agency),  gome  hospice  services,  sucb  as  drugs 
used  in  the  home  and  beredvement  visits  to  the  patient's  family,  are  not  reim- 
bursable under  medicare.  State  medicaid  programs  hav^  differing  coverage  or 
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c\«'iepi^is%°^^/r,S^^^  and  many  Stat^do  not  coyer 

'     'J'rojcct  Dvitcrtption 

•stTOtlon  begaii  on^cToter l'  Solo  ^  '  *  operational  phase  of  the  demon- 
deS8t'SHo„'Si"m''T^"d^^^^^^^  the  HCFA  hospice 

aons  are  elthet  certified  home  h^lth  aKenci^HH%'  n!  h«  ^"'f 
rangemeuts;with  certified  HHA'sto  nr^v^^^^^^  ""^  have  contractual  ar- 

:  o-n^raL?dV,fe^,SS-r 
(ih,edicare  par  U       snppl'ementlrt  m^ifc"^     hospital  insurance.beliSts 
and/or  eligihrnVv  u„dSdici^^^^  ^"  (medicare  part 

I«^o?S'^.!^'S^;rs:^:lK  SS^^^  ^'•^  demonstration  for  a  num- 

outpatient  prescription  druS  instZi^Syj^"? ^""'P'es  include; 
tSSty  care  .River  relief  )  Ws  Nil  rti»"  <^^^  ^P*^' 
coun^elinK  visits  to  1  os^icl  nSe^s  df/^'^^^  homemaken.  suppbrdve  and 

care  (l.y  nurses.  Iionie  health  aVr^  r^^  occasional  hospital  stays,  continuous 
certain ■selM.^fp  diwces  Sh  as^^^^^^  ?"  "  s'^" 'r'-Tl"  the  home. 

'  «wreavementrse;vice8  to^fanSmembe2   ^  '  '""""'"^  "^P'^?  care,  and 

.  JohS^uaoSlJd^h;'",;^'^-^^^^        ".^S^-  i----«obert  wood 

-7^='ji-'T.:^eSftS^^^^^^ 

rsts^aiL^^^^^^^^ 

outside  th«v  demonstration  anTel^"*!?"?  °'  P«"ent«  served  by  hospices 
nerved  by.  hospitalK  and  wficer  c^^^^^^^  comparison  group  of  paOents, 

The  evaluation  ^ill  fMTm,  -^i  /  tM^-  Provide  conventional  medical  cate. 
provided  to  termina  V  m  in^iVire  Jnd  ^F^""  of  hospice  services 

tion  Of  the  cost  of  nrovid  nt^ih/^^  medicaid  beneficiaries  and  a  determinai 
•services  pro?wV  to  »^rnte  identification  of-the  typea  of 

HOTA^,^«lS','S.?l''?'"'"5f"'  Bumu  ot  Support  »tvibt«. 

,  Jplc.  on  tie        oI.re««n,M,  cost  .utJeM  to>l^wcH„  „«° TmtalS! 
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Hclaiionn  with  PSRO*ft 

Impatient  hoHpIcc  cnre  may  l)e  necessary  to  closely  monitor  a  patient's  pain  and 
symptoms.  This  tyi)C  of  care  may  also  bi»  recbniiiiendwl  for  a  short  period  of 
time  when  there  l.s  no  one  In  t'lie  pntlenfs  home  to  assist  the  patient,  or  the  family 
nee<ls  a  rest  from  the  routine  of  caring  for  the  patient  (respite  care).  This  non* 
me<lical  hospitallwitldsi  presents  the  possibility  of  conflict  with  TSRO  review.  To 
avoid  a  denial  of  yayment  for  these  hosp.tw  patients,  HCFA's  Health  Standards 
and  Quality  Bureair  (HSQB),  which  Is  responsible  for  coordinating  PSRO  activi- 
ties, has  suggested  two  options  to  ensure  compatlblMty  between  the  demonstratloxi 
goals.and  the  TSRO  program.'TheJirst  option  encourages  the  PSUO  to  continue 
its  concurrent  review  by  developing  criteria  consistent  with  the  project  goals.  In 
recognition  of  time  and  budgetar>'  constraints,  however .  thfel^SRO  bnslrecTrglven 
the  flexll)illty  to  focus  out  <mihes*H>allenti?.  Under  this  second  option,  the  PSRCr 
won'^d  bnly  nialntalu  a  monitoring  function.  HSQIt  Issued  a  transmittal  to 
PSRO*s  which  outlined  these  options. 

iNDivinuAT.  Projkcts — Xkw  t 

COMMUNITY  CARK  ORGANIZATIONS 

Illinois,  Long-Term  Care  Voucher  Experiment  far  the  Elderiy 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid  received  ii. grant  from  HOFA  In  Septem- 
lK»r  of  1980  under  se-;tlon  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  test  a  vpucher  system 
of  flnanclng  the  personal  care  and  malnteuauce  services  l>elleved  essential  for 
elderly  individuals  with  moderate  to  severe  functionar  Impairment,  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  State  Department  on  Aging. 

Clients  imrtlclpfttlngvin  this  project  will  be  able  to  purchase  services  necessary 
to  maintain  themselves  In  their  own  homes  from  any  provider  agency  including 
voluntary  agencies,  "for-proKlf  iigencles,  i)roject  case  management  aides,  infomml 
providers,  fanillles  (excepting  the  spouse),  nnd  neighlwrs.  The  amount  of, each 
client's  voucher  will  be  bnse<l  on^lils/her  degree  of  functional  Impairment 

The  project  win  establish  a  centralized  ca»B  management  system  for  Identify- 
ing resources,  assisting  In  service  planning,  advising  clients  In  the  ur-e  of  the 
voucher  and  monitoring  the  receipt  and  quality  of  care.  Cage  managers  wul  work 
with  clients  and  their  families  oi)  developing  care  plans  but  final  decision's  about 
what  services  to  purchase  and  which  provider  to  use  will  l>e  loft  to  the  client, 
preserving  a  strong  emphasis  on  client  freedom  of  choice.  For  services  that  can- 
not l»e*piirchase<l  through  the  voucher,  the  case  nmnager  wl I rfefei. to  appropriate 
'resources,  arrange  tor  nnd  monitor  services.  ^  \ 

Services  to  be  provided  by  the  project  under  waiver  which  ar<  not  otherwise 
covered  by  medicaid  are ;  homemaker  services,  chore^sefvltes,  mc^al  services,  and 
/idult  day  care.  \  .   .  , 

The  projects  will  operate  In  one  site :  Jollet  Township,,  I  * 
,  A  major  rer^arch  objective  of  this  project  Is  to  determine  the  impact  of  the 
vpucher  on  informal  .suppo^i?.  The  research  design  calls,  for  the  investigation 
of  costs,  utilization  and  cllei.it  outcomes  through  an  experimental  design,  and 
.  analysU^of  case  nmnn cement  and  program  adwinlstratlon, through. a  nonexperl-'  ^ 
mental  (design.  In  addUlon  the  project  will  Investigate  thejeffectlveness  of  using 
a  predefermined  clicitt  cost  celling  through  the  voucher  a  way  of  controlling 
long-term  care  costs.  *  I  - 

-Other  overall  project  objectives  are:-  | 

—To  Improve  the  coordination  of  and' client  access  to  community  long-term 
care  ser\^ces  by  establishing  a  centralized  case  management  system.  * 

— ^To  Improve  the  nm*ch  betwepii,  Idenllfled  clients  needs  of  functionally  Im- 
paired elderly.und  the  use  of  community  services.  j 

—To  investigate  the  costs,  benefits  and  administrative  feasibility  of  providing 
long-term  care  lienefitsimder  this  system. 

—To  investigate  < he  Impact,  of  ej:panded  publicly  fimince<l  long-term, care  bene- 
fits on  Infonnal  systCiUS  of  care.  \ 

'Tlie  project  is  currently  carrying  out  planning  and  pr^peratlonal  task.-*. 

Qeorgia,  Alternative  Health  Sefvini^n 

In  July  1076,  under  the  authority  of  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
the  Georgia  Department  of  Medical  Assistance  endi/j^rked  on  a  demonstration 
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'  counties). 

single  r>^mrore.;tTv';nrfln  xne  .«o,lol  Is  imiit  0..  a^centroirzea 

adiilt  «l«y-rel  a  .im"r  nlternative  services; 

(e,«..  pe^..«l  oare^  uitZ-tc^r  ci^^^^  ""^  alternative  living  ser^•fces 

amngeiuents).  C.rromly.  the  ,ro«r^n S^es  f-S^^  couxregate  living 

have  l,een  referred  to  the  1"^^'^^^^  .3Sj  eIie'iit«  approximately  l.WO 
research  |>urpo.s«;s.  '         »^-M«ri"icuiai  jji-oup  and  3-I5.to  the  control  gr(>up  for 

so.'i!.\'.?JraLS:;[7.ior,!!'S£  r«-'-  -  health  an? 

\     ect  rt-:eIvos  r*>fernils  froiirhoM^ i  .^^l  ■'^'^•'•effrral.s,  the  proj- 

chlldrea  services  and  the^eS    Me.ll,^  cZ%  "f  f«'"n,v  and 

«  aepeadent-uiuizatVon  reWew^Sactof  C  le^^^^^^  "^"J^^'s 
-  services  are  interviewed  Irr' desKed  c^ii^^^^^^^  '°  ^  for 

minister  the  client  ns*Lment  E  Lx™f.  m  «*>">  ad- 

fcrmation  on  the  elleK'o  I^-  f  ,hfe  i„ 

relevant  medical  (lata  from  client  ni  vMAi  -  i'J**  'caseworker  obtains  the 
Information  o^  f^Mv       «  pS?S^r  Thi  significant  social 

caseworker  Is  revlew^rat  a  ,.^;^fir^^^^^^  Information  gathered  by  the 
Koclal  worker  an.l7eXSl  d^.i^w^^^^^^^^  an.AHS'nurse  and 

unltK  of  service  Kidde  Inei  t«  IdSv  1^  ''T  '"^  maslmnm 

than  the  project  can  nrm  i.  "I'o  reqnlre  more  intensive  care 

client  Of  ^er^fce  rSioi^^  notlfifs",'," 


iracKTO  lor  the  dnratlon  of  the  project )  ' 

.rldorwho  notlfJesthe  tean  w  hi„  YdnvJ  eondncted  hy  the  pro. 

nieudwr  a  re  adequate  fortLo  In     ri  „  *  °r  "ot  the  services  reconi- 

be  offered,  the  frennewy  of  Kes  then  Indicates  the  services  o 

V  cling  .services  r^o.mnind                ^es'"-^^^  ""^  Pro- 

Ker]r?";;l,K'^i^lS.X  ""'»""  of  alternatives 

and  cost  allocations:  (2)  a  I  nriie  m  in»h.o/,.H  .^^^^^^^  ""  '"I"*'"'^  expenditures 
and-fS)  a  sy.stei..  which  „iiows  a  proSr  Provider  cannot  exceed  ; 

In  program  expansion       '        "  retain  nnexi)ended  funds  for  use 

atlt?  pri!^^rt['\VSS.nti;^'\a^^^  Sy.sten.  ^rv^r- 

asiHjcts  of  the  project  Incln.ling  thMiX  icil  ri'l''"V'''"'""'"  """J  reviewed  all 
ment  system.  In  particular,  he  evaInC  i  in  f;^^^  "'"^  '"■e.nianage' 

Impaetand  effectiveness.  exanmtlon  will  focus  on  cost.s,  ntlllzntlon,  health 

■^'loS^  -rvlces  indicates  that 

at  higher  risks  of  entering  a  mr"  ml  i.m  m  Partlciilnrly  among  those- 

Of  entering  a  nur.<Ing  home.  8  i^rcJ.t  of  '  "f  blgh  rllk 

f  .Percent  of  the  coiftro:  gro. ,,.  'S  1^  , t';:^'''^/''',?  dIed.'eon.pLd  to  - 

4«eT.ffl^^ 
The  Georgia  StflVo'  /iJfi*'^'^:'    the  ^vrlhK  of  vm. 


for  the  expansion 

nrSri'^^^r'     "  ^™"e«'<'e  ProSLr"nd  ^stnlm  from  aTmon"  , 

providers  and  jiceucle*?  In  nni^uL^  ,  cstuDIisliIui;  ongoing  llnkn^n*!  « 

Together  with  fhrevAiJStdf  ms  s  vJ'or^^S"  <^»"<>"ctlng  audrts  ftwdere 
^hT!^  'he  current  fli.anclal  da"  base  whiK«'l„''*'*1°'''^ 
""le  t6  a  demonstration,  to  rcost"lws«l  flrm„l  "  <^''arge-ba8ed.  format  suit, 
medicaid  program.  cosMiaseU  formaj,  more  suitable  to  the  Stat« 
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j!' CAPITAL  INVESTMKNT  IX  NUBBINC  HOMES  ^ 
*•  »    *  ■  ,  *  -  ,        ♦    '  • 

^ .        '.In  Auihist  of  1980  the  West  -Virginia  Depiirtuient  of  JVelfure  was  awarded  a^  ' 
section  1115  grant  This  allowed  w-aiver  pf,  the  current  methodology  for.  deter-  , 
mlnihg^capltal  costs  Included  Jn  the  jiiedlcald  relmbursenient  <>f  skilled  nursing  . 
tfrflltles  and  iritermedlate^are  facilities.  The  basic  objectives -of  tlils  dempn-,  . 
stratlon  are  as  follows  :;f  ^       1      .  L  fWi 

/To  determine  whethei;  the  proposed^  reimbursement  system  remilts  In  tne^  . 
niSduction  of  satlsfactory/patlent.care  within  rthe  operating  cost  standards, 
To  determine  wiiether  the  ^roposed  system  .j^esults  In  lower  relmburse^ient  .  j 

•  .   rates  whem compared  wl( h  a  system  of  felmbur^sem-fent  based  on  historical  costs^ 

/  *r'-for,aU  seYvr6?f actors  Afor  exa^^^^  ^  ■ 

'  .  JChefe^  reason.to  believe  that  operatlng^cost  control  by  cost,  center  Is.pref- 
.    >  e'rabl6  t6*an  aggregate  operating  cost  cap,  but  the  data  required  to  evaluate  this 
Typoth^Is  Je  n^^^^^^ 

theJnvestment  component  and  the^  total  reimbursement  ^at<»-under  the  foPqwIng  : 
opcraUonal-  assumptions.  Functional  and  physical  vr^lances.  from  <he  model 
jTablllty  Standard  result  Jn  operational  and  ""^^^nf  services  deficiencies  i^^^ 
clen(;lp?,  arid  diseconomies,  purity  of  carels  assured  and  verified  through  revlw 
^•of  the/monthly  long-term  care  services  invoices  and  quarter  y  nursing  services 
aiimti*.  Both  the  rates  of  reimbursement  and  the  manner  In  which  they  are^ 
^   *  determined.^mpact  Significantly  uponUnvestpr ^confidence  in  the  Industry  and  ; 

"  ^  upon  the  quality  of  services  provided.      -   — —p  '^t^ZI^ — 

Since  the  advent  of  the  medicare  and  medicaid  xerograms,  the  requirement  for  ^ . 
a  suitable;. feasible,  and  acceptable  means  of  determln  ng  the^ rates  at  which-  , 
'  health  services  providers  should  ; be  co,mi)ensated  has  been  at  issue.  Cunrent 
Federal  law  (Public  Law  02-003,  section  247)  provides  . .  for  vnyinentot  the 
skilled  riurslnk  f acllltv  arid: Intermediate  care  facility  services  provided  "nperthe 
plan  (State  medicaid  plan)  on  a  reasonable  cost-related  basis,  as  determined  m 
accordance  with  the  methods  and  standards  which  shal  be  developed  by.^he  , 

*  State  oa  the  basis  of  cost  finding  methods  approved  and  verified  by  the  Secwt^ 
In  movlDg  toward  passage  of  secflon  249  of  Public  Law.  92^003,.  the "^Congress 
indicated  a  concern  about  the  effects  of  both  underpayment^and  overpayment  for  ^ 
medical  care  and  services  in  long-term  care  faciytles  on  the  Q"a)Ity  of  care  for 
haUents.  Fnrthermcre.  the  strain  on  State  welfare  budgets  imposed  by  riang  - 
prices  for  medical  care  and  services  In  skilled  nursing  facilities  has  harshly 
focused  realities  underlying  such  concerns  to. bear  upon  the  State  programs,  On 
the  one  hand,  State  programs  realize  that  long-term  care  facilities  which  are  not 
compensated  for  the  real  costs  of  providing  services  to  medicaid  patients  will  be  .  ^ 
under  pressure  to  reluce  thd  scope,  quantity,  or  quality  of  care^  to  make  their  ; 
noriraedicaid  patients  absorb  some  of  the  costs  of  medicaid  patients  care;  or  at 
worst,  to  refuse  to  accept  medicaid  patients.  Furthermore,  In  areas  which  are  not 
how  adequatelv  served  by  skilled  nursing  facilities  and  intermediate  care  facUl-  , 
ties  rm  lerpayment  may  discourage  investments  in.needed  service  capacities.  Oa  . 
the  other  hand,  overpayment  provides  little  or  no  Incentive  for  providers  tp--: 
employ  the  most  eflScient  and  economical  methods  for  meeting  the  service  requir^ 
ments  of  their  patients,  resulting  in  reduced  effectiveness  for  State  medicaid  ^ 
long-term  care  budgets.  Excessive  Institutional  costs  effectively  constrict  limited; 
resources,  thereby  red^uclng^the  amount  and  quality  of  additionally  needed  goods- 
apd  servjcei    *  '  '  i-r'^'v* 

The  problem  Is.  therefore,  to  develop  and  use  approved  cost-finding  methods  - 
to  establish  the  reasonable  costs  of  skilled  nurslnr  facility  and  Intermediate  care 
facility  services,  and,  on  the  basis  of  such  cost-fin(uing  methods,  to  develop  and  use 
methods  and^procedures  fo1:  payments  on  a  reasonable  cost-related  bas  s.  These 
methods  and  procedures  must  set  payment  rates  which  assure  that. all  particl- 
nating  providers'  reimbursement  will  l>e  reasonably  cost-related  rates.  Similarly,  ^ 
they  must  set  payment  rates  which  are  derived  and  monitored  through  tractable 
andc^munageable  admlnlst .-ative  procedures;  and  set  payment  rates  in  a  way. 
which  can  l>e  validated'  and  acceptable  to  both  the  Secretary  and  the  State. 

Within  this  context.  West  Virginia  will  implement  a  three-componont  reim-  ^ 
burseraent  system.  The  Hurslng  services  component  will  be  cowensated  on^^^^^^ 
b^sls  of  actual  '-irslng  services  required  by  and  delivered  to  individual  patients, 
\         The  operating  costs  component  wIlU  be  compensated  by  cost  center  and  facility 

;Er|c  .    .  .493  .  ,    '  : 


operating  cust  coi„,,o.,ent  breSrnslnfcoZ 

cost  c•aVs^.K,^^  s  il  faMlTt^^^^  established^ 
.stiuuhirds/The  i»4<tmei.t  coS^  l""'^^^'  care 

Ihg  nvreasoMnl,ie.ret,.r^r,m  the  In  n.  n"*^''""'  ^''^  'ncil«ies.  includ- 

inethod  for  deterlu  ii  e    i     Z^m  ","">"«  ""Pe-"':  of  this  system  is  the 

"  l£  V"'  S.V;e\.^  the  investment  component 

•  from  or  do  not  conWh,  te  to  t  nt  function  in  i""'^'"*^             which  detract 

.The  model  fndlit.v  sta  lard  is  fe^  "t"»y- 

guidelines,  and  from  accept"  I  inS  ^^"^^  rogidations  and  . 

cnlty  of  tlie-reprr),! nctlon  a,st  a  m^^^^^^^  fmdamental  diffl- 

consistent  ,,ppr!.isa!gnong.tenStSeS^^  ""^.^ 

tat^o,^  ■of"titt':;{;iCS  mufrenSfrn'r"^  ""i 

facility  standards,  i.dt      "ppralsat^^^^^^^^  <i<^nn  tion  of  the  model 

.  .praisals  nnd  the  osfahlislnS  bf ^^^^^^^^      flCi""es.  hc  evalnation-of  the-ap- 

therefore.  no  fin(Iif«fs  ,  r"  aviilabip  ^  f„?f    ^""V.^"'?  P''"-"''^'  "as  Jnst  begun. 

methwl  „f  reimbursing  capita  i^^^^^  ""'r^  "'"^  '"fferen 

.  ownership  and  encourage  greater  stabilil"  rapid  =tnrnover  in  facilitv 

^  '       PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

ALCOHOL.  DRUG  abuse/ AXp  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION- 
^  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
introduction 

'-^'^^l^S^X'l^^^  Of  these  about  12  ,K>.ent  ' 

for  the  aged  ai.d  cl.ron lea  111-111  S  Phwii  51""         ^^'^s  of  homes 

State'and  county  nu-ntal  hosnitalsa,  d  ^  comprise  6  j^rcent  of  additions  to 
imately  80  pehrent  of  those  S^i^  in^  E  u-So  Mv  M«"ent.s.  Appro.v. 

care  homes  have  sonie  degree  of  mpntn!  in,n„.!^,  I."  """'"S  and  personal 

psychiatric  service  a.lndSil^nf  aTe  am  (K  nn?,'?^^^  ^'l'^  3.8  percent  of  OHf,wtient 
of  the  aged  In  the  con/munily  h^eSl^pi"^!"^''-  A"  .'■«"'"«ted  10-25  percent 
rate  for  suicide  an.ong  fife "hlwly  i'  h  ei  L^^^^^^  The  death 

oas  compared  with  127  ner  100  om  L.  ,,  o^er  (l^O  100,000 

male  additions  aged  ^ '.^ml  o^Mo^nnn  ^.f"^^-  APP'0-^"n«teIy  44  i^Jcent  of  all 
l.o.spltalH  had  a  ^■im;tr7^^,lVlt^^^^  o'-^^"'-       county  mental 

'  .  THE  MEKTAI.  HBALTH  SYSTEMS  ACT  OF  1080  .PUBLIC  tAvToo-aOS,  ' 

Cen  ers  Act  (I'nhlic  Uxv.04iy  )^i"Mrfir  f«  Community  .Mental  Health 

^Mental  Health  Syijtems  Act  (Publ  c  rar9(W?nsT''''i^^  '""^"''^'"^  "-e 
health  sef  vices  to  eldwlv  h.di  h  m  s  wprn  „,trf  /    '  «njntfi  for  mental 

,  »In  pa&sing  the  Mentiil  Woniti,  q   1  authorized  in  section  204(a). 

-IgnllLnt  p„?fr^Jrt  t  .  f  ^.1,^'?,^,^^/^  tbe  Congress  found  that  despite  the 
wnlces  available  and  in  improv      r^^^^^  mentaL  health 

the  original  eou.munitv  m  ™iarhea?th       p^^^^  facilities  since 

unserved  and  nnclersened    «?■.,!„ h^m^^^^^  T  ieg isiation  was  enacted  in  1963 
the  I'o&ulation  Xh  „.rehrSnv  ?Z?„'!^      '}"','•  ^iT''',"^  ^'f^'"  ««•  "ups  In ' 
elderly  Indlviaiial.,.  raria  and  e^^^^^  <=»>Ildren  and  youth, 

«on«  In  rural  areas,  wh iVroffen  lack  Poor, persons?,  and  perl 

mental  health  servIco.srind.8uS services  P"™''  ""'^  P»"Ic 
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.    Nearly  $Xi  sections  of  the  act  hate  some  relevance  to  the  el5erly,  with  *lcey  pro- 
visjpns  contained  In  four  of  the  sections. 

Communityjlental  Health-Center  (Section  201) 

Grants, may  be  made  to^'any  public  or  nonprofit  private  community  mental 
health  center  to  meet  the  costs  of*operallng  such  a  center.  A  community,  mental 
health  center  (CMHC)  may  receive'these  grants  for  oj^ratlon  for  up  to*  8  years. 
The  definition  of  the  program  and  services  of  a  comninnlty  mental  health  center 
Is  Included  in  the  law  (section  101)  and  Is  similar  In  most  resi^ects  to  that  defined 
by  the  CMHC  Act.  Section  101  does  cUl  for  CMIIC's  to  give  special  attention 
to'chrpHically  mentally  111.    ^  .  « 

Initially;  a-cotnm«nft>'-nie!ifal-heftlth^nterHnnsti)rovlde^npatient-8^ 
emergency  ^services,  outpatient  services,  assistance  to  courts  and.  public  agencies 
In  scr/eening  persons^^ being  referred  to  State  mental  health  facilities,  followyp 
care, to. the  deinstitutionalized,  aiifS  consultation  and  education  services. 

)Vlthln  Syears  (jorii^nnnlty  mental  heaUh  center  must  provide:  Day  care  and 
I>artlal  hospitalization  services,  specialized  services  for  children,  specialized 
services  for; the  elderly,  transitional  halfway  house  services,  and  unless  other* 
wise  being  provided  In  the  mental  health  service  area,  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
senices.  '  ' 

The  community  mental  health  center  Is  expected  .to.rbtd la  State,  local,  and 
other  funds,  fee.<^,  premiums,  and  third-pafty  reltnbuiiements.  The  amount  of 
the^ Federal  grant  will  not  e\c!»ed'the  amount  by  which  the  aforementioned  re- 
sources do  not  cover  the  total  cost  of  operation  of  the  comnjuplty  mental  health 
center  up  to  a  certain  maximum  percentage  of  the  cost  of  operation  as  follows: 

Poverty  area,:  first  year,  90  percent;  seconds-year.  90  percent;  tliird  year,  80 
^I)e.rcent:  fourth  year,  70,i>ercent;  fiftli  year.  60  percent;  sixth  year,  50,i>ercent: 
seventh. year,  40. percent;  and  eighth  year,  30  percent.  Xonpoverfy  area:  first 
year.  80ii)erceht;  .s^?cohd  year,  05  percent r third  year,  50  iWrcent;  fourtli  year, 
35  percent ;.  fifth  year,  30  percent;  sixth  year,  30  percent;  seventh  year,  25 
percent:  and  eighth  year,  25  i>ercent.  * 

The  (leclliiing  percentage  and  limit  of  8  years  fpr  CMHC  grants  reafllrms  the 
plillosophy  that  tlie  Federal  role  Is  t^t  Initiate  services  and  for  the  conmiunlty 
uientar healtli  center  to  olttain  State 4ind  l^al  funding,  and  third-party  reim- 
bursements to  become  financially  I  naependent.  ^ 

Cjkronically  MentMysXll  (Section  202) 

Grants  may  l>e  made  to  State  mental  h^Uh  authorities,  community  mental; 
lioalth  centers  or  otlier  public  or  nonprofit  private  entitles  to  provide  mental 
health  and  related  support  services  for  elironlcally  mentally  111  Individuals.  No 
State,  CMHC,  public  or  nonprofit  entity  nmy.  receive  more  timn  eight  grants  under 
this  section.  A  grant  for  a  project  In  a  mental  heaKh  senice  area  (formerly  a 
catchment  area)  serve<l  by  a  CMHC,  may  be  made  only  to  the  CMHC. or  the 
State  mental  IieaKh  Authority,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  e^cceptlonal  cjrcnm* 
stances  to  indicate  that  the  chronically  mentally  111  would  be  better  served  by 
another  public  or  private  nonprofit  entity.  «  I 

.*A  project  under  this  section  must  provide  for  at  least  tlie  following:  ' 
- — Idenilficarlon  of  the  chronically  mentally  III  In  the  area  to  he  served,  / 
—Assistance  to  Individuals  to  obtain  mental  health  services,  medlcaran(^' 
dental  care,  rehabilitation  services,  employment  and  housing  and  other 
services,  enabling. the  Individual  to  function  Independently  of. an  Inpatient 
facility.       ^  ^  .  / 

— A  ca'»e  manager  to  assure  that  the  individual  receives  such  services. 
—Coordination  of  mental  health  and  related  snppoi  r  services,  ' 
Grants  may  he  made  to  State  mental  health  authorltle.s  to :   «  / 
—Improve  tlie  skills  of  personnel  providing  services  to  the  elironlcally  men- 
tally 111.  \  ,  .      .  ^ 
—Coordinate  State  agencies  responsible  for  mental  health  and  related  support 
,  services.         .  ,        \  t» 
Tlio  amomit  of  tlic  Federal  grant  wIlLnot  exceed  a  specific  maximum  percent- 
age of  the  total  co<it  of  the  procram.  as  foM(.\vs : 

First  year,  90  percent;  second  year,  90.p3rcent ;  third  year.  80  ix^rcent ;  fourth 
year,  70  percent:  fifth  year.  CO  percent;  sixth  year,  50  percent;  i^f^/nth  year,  40 
percent;  and  eighth  year,  30 percent.. 


J     Elderlti  jnditiduaU  and  Other  Priority  I'opulationt  {Section  20i) 
Blderltflndividuala  (Section SOi  (a)) 

•elfert?  hJwd,^.r  v!  i^r^  P"""'  P''^"'^  ^'•"ty      service^  to 

f.«o«7»*«i  ?  -^'^  "'"J'  receive  mora  tlmii  eight  crants  for  the  nro- 

vlslon^f  Sen  lces  to  the  elderly.  Each  srant  shall  provide  at  S  the  follotlnir^ 
?o"„?or'i''"'-'  1"  need  or  mental  health  servl^s  °    " '"^ ' 

— UoMslon  of  or  arrangement  for  the  provision  of«medlcal  dltrerfehtinl  illnL'. 
to^  to  distinguish  between  fhe  need,for  »entalTalth  ^Tv"^^^^^ 

'  ~th!^elat!^!'  °l  "'^  »'«"'thtind  related  support.servlces  by 

~f'h«°l''''inl.*'f  ''ea'th  and  support  services  In  the  community  Includliie 

.^Sln'SSnll'e.'irSeaie^"-  ^-"^ S 

-SnTJJ/e^el  t^J^ ffi/'  ''-''^^  ^arlLeVrSS: 

~^rS"<r^SlnrSs'Te^n'eT?lh^ 
cominunlty  agencies  providing  serviceno  elderly  iSS  ' 

projt^te1o'«^r^/the.eld'^^^^^  appropriated  for  section  2W  are  to  be  used  for 
-  ■         .  Menial  Health  services  in  Ilcalth  Carc  Agencies  (Scdtion  206) 

■mfflI^L'S^e?^L's"^nmy'ns  define', agreement  wi?h  S 

the  Kfeographlcal  area'to  recdve  mental  health  services  ' 
t«^Srt^Xr«e8  '  serve  al'll^ll^n  be- 

Tt'ilSlth^nS"''"''  referred.will  r;celve  men-  ' 

— Provisions  for  transportn Hon. 
•  ^  5^?"^  "»«5l<^  ^0  I»  'Vide  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  •  ' 

■    "i^'tSaVh'  re"c2nter""'"  '''"^'"''"^  "-nraTLlth  services 

~rri"iV''«      services  provided  by  other  ,)ersonnel  of  the  center. 

-^SSr^I^^'  provided  to 

""'"'"'"*  providers  of  mental  health 

am^oLfi'/nieTlH^l^ni'^"'^'''*  "'m^         elKht  grants  under  this  section.  The 
fhSllKSo.f  r/ol^^^^^^^^  ''"^'^  ^  '"-"^"'»  Percentage^o?  . 
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First  year,  90  percent ;  second  year,  00  percent ;  third  year,  80  percent ;  fourth 
year,  70  percent;  flfth.year^  60  percent;  sixth  year,  50  percent;  seventh  yfear,  40 
percent ;  and  eighth  year,  30  percent  • 

Thk  National  Ixbtitute  or  Mental  Health  ^ 


A^ng,  thoug^ioQ^a  program  area  of  the.Natiocal  Im>tltute  of  Mental  Health 
(NIMH),  has  only  received  Umlted  support  This  has  been  changed  In  recent 
years  to  where  \the  NIMH  program  has  grown  to  assume  major  national  and 
International  leadership  roles. 

Recent  events  of  significance  lifythe  development  of  the  NIMH  program 
Include:  '        ,    ,       "     "     ,  K 

.,(1)  August  4975.  BstabUsh  the  C*llter  for  Studies  of  the  Mental  .Health. of. 
the  Agifi^  to  coordtwafe  Institute  activities  In  aging. 

(2)  1975-76.  National  planning  conferences,  one  each Jn. research,  In  training, 
and  In  services  in  mental  health  and  aging  were  held  to  help  establish  the  agenda 
for  the  Center.  , 

(3)  1977.  f2  million  in  the  supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal. year  1977 
was  provided  to  support  research  In  mental  health  and  aging. 

(4)  197a  Report  of  the  HEW  Secretary's  Committee  on  the  Mental  Health 
and  Illness  of  the  Elderly  (mandated  In  Public  Law  9^3),  transmitted  to  the.. 
Congress.    T   '  "  / 

^  (5)  197a  Report  <it  thfi  President's  Commission  on  Mental  Health,  highlighting 
the  elderly  as  a  major  underserved  population  published  and  implementation  of 
recommendations  beffua.  / 

(6)  ' 197a  Center  for  Stndles  of  the  Mental  Health  of  the  Aging  elevated  from 
a  coordinating  unit  to  full  operational  status  with  responsibility  for  administer- 

'  ing  grants  in  research  and  training.  r ' 

(7)  1979.  Aging  Identified  as  a  priority  target  population  for  .clinical  training 
initiatives,  in  line  with  recommendations  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Mental  Health.  / 

The  Center  for  Studies  of  the  Mental  Health  of  the  Aging  (CSMHA)  is  the 
focal, point  In  NIMH  for  aging  programs.  The  major  role  of  CSMHA  Is  to  stlmu- 
late,  coordinate,  and  support  research,  training,  and  teclinlcal  assistance  ^ftorta 
relating  to  aging  and  mental  health.  The  Center  staff  contains  eight  profes* 
sionals,  four  support  stafr»  and  one  visiting  scientist  ^ 

The  formal  establishment  of  a  Center  Is  indicative  of  substantial  programmatic 
and: administrative  priority  In  a  particular  area.  Consequently,  this  Is  not  a  step 
which  Is  takenu.qnickly..  It  Involves,  at  a  minimum,  complete  assessment  of  the 
InsUtute's. program  activities,  evalnation  of  the  knowledge  base  and  state  ote 
field,  and  active  staff  stimulation  of  the  development  of  programs  in  research, 
training,  and  service.  This  report  contains  the  documentation  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  Center  toT  Stndles  of  the  Mental  Health  of  the  Aging  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Its  prbgtam.  / 

PBOOEAM  AcnvmES  I 

Activities  of  the  Center  fall  Into  four  categories:  Research,  research  training, 
clinical/services  training,  and  technical  assistance.  Each  is  discussed  In  turn. 

■A*  Reiearch  Program 

The  Center  supports  those  stndles  which  have  a  primary  focus  on  the  mental 
health  and  illness  Implications  of  the  aging  process  and  of  old  age.  It  supports 
a  wide-ranging,  mnltidlscipllnary  set  of  studies  which  have  both  theoretical 
and  poMcy  or  applied  ImpUcatlons.  These  Include : 

l/EtioJogy.DiagnotUi.andCpurie  j 

Studies  of  the  p^chological,  social,  and  biomedical  factors  (and  their  inter* 
play)  that  affect  mental  health  and  mental  Illness  In  later  life;  clinical  and 
diagnostic  studies  of  the  nature  and  types  of  mental  disorders  In  later  life: 
studies  to  assess  and  measure  the  extent  of  cognitive,  affectiva  and  socIaLfunc^ 
tion  impairment  In  later  life;  studies  of  the  onset,  course,  and  natural  history 
of  mental  Illness  in  later  life.  A 

IllustratlTe  of  the  projects  in  this  area  is  one  being  carried  out  by  Dr.  Leonard 
Bersf  of  Washington  University:     .         / " 

l^e  objectives  of  this  study  are  to  analyze  the  value  of  various  behavioral 
and  biomcdiciil  factors  in  predicting  the  devel(^ment  and  course. of  severe  senile 
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dementia,  and  to  study  th^  interrelationships  of  behavioral  and  biomedical  data 
'  derived  from  8€rial\te8ting  of  the  aged.  ^ 

Subjects  are  pertons,  ages  65  to  75,  who  exhibit  early  signs  of  intellectual 
decline  and  controls  of  similar  age,  sex,  race,  and  socioeconomic  status  who' 
are  well  preserved  UDtellectually.  The  results  of  clinical  assessment,  psychomet- 
ric  tests,  the  visuallevoked  response,  and.5ymputerized  tomography  are  analyzed 
,to  determine  which \measnres,  either  singly  or  in  combination,,  might  be  predic- 
tive of  the  severe  iitellectual  decline  of  senile  dementia,  or  of  a  much  slower 
decline  or  stability  consistent  with  what  is  usually  considered  normal  aging. 
In  addition,  the  reJults  are  compared  with  the'flndings  at  autopsy.  The  final 
results  of  the  researih  are  expected  to  provide  information  concerning  behavioral 
and  lAysiologio  predictors  of  dementia,  behavioral  and  physiologic  changes 
which  predict  the  progress  of  the  syndrome,  as  well  as  indicators  of  the  severity 
of  the  disease. 

2:  Treatment  and  'Delivery  of  Mentdi^HeaUh  Services 

OTreatlng  mental  disorders  in  later  life  r.coordinating  mental  health  and  other 
services  to  the  aging  in.  the  broader  health  and  community  services  systems; 
providing  services  to  special  populations ;  structuring  of  services ;  and  research- 
ing new  and  more  efTective  services. 

Illustrative  of  the  projects  in  this  area  is  orie  being  carried  out  by  Dr.  .Joseph 
^Barbaccia  of  the  University  of  California,  San  Francisco : 

Analysis  is  made,  of  ways  in  which  .elderly  patients  and  their  families  are 
assisted  to  prepare  for  the  patients'  convalescence  and  readjustment  at  home  after 
a  period  of  acutctliospitalization.  Subjects  are  600  geriatric  patients  treatt^  and 
discharged  from  three  San  Francisco  area  acute  care  hospitals,  200  from  each 
hospital.  Primarily,  diagnoses  are  arteriosclerotic  heart  disease  find  fracture  ol 
severe  arthritis  of.the  hip.  Data  are  collected  on :  ys^ys  in  which  post-hospital 
services  are  obtain"^  by  elderly  patients;  the  conversion  of  assessment  of  need 
Into  a. service  plan  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  services  on  mental  health  and  func- 
tloniag»of  .  the  patient  after  dischatVe.  The  results  of^ this  study  are  expected 
to  be  used  afii?art  of  insenice  training  for  hospital  staff  and  will  form  the  base 
of;  needed  laterations  in  planning^  for  discharge  for  elderly  hospital  patients. 

.5.  PrOQjram  Development,  Social  Policy^  and  Social  Prohlemi  Research  in  ^^ental 
Beaiih  and  4  P^^ff 

'  InstitutioUal  J>rogram  development  an^  alternatives  to  institutionalization; 
formal  and  informal  commnnitJ^s^^pport  sy steins ;  financing/reimbursement  mech- 
anisms; policy  and  legal  oraflministrative  dimensions  in  technical  assistance 
and  program  design ;^ models  for  research  utilization;  ancl -models  of  technical 
assistance  for  resep.icti  Iflevelopment;  and  studies  or  4®ViBlopmental  life  ijrises, 
stress,  adaptation,  and  morale  in  later  life  with  special  attention  to  the  prevention 
of  mental  disorders.  .  ;  -  . 

Illustrative 'of. the  projects  in  this  area  is  one  being  carried  out  by  .Dr.  Adrian 

*  Oitfeld  of  Yale  University,:  ^ 

The  health,  psychological,  and  behavioral  effects  of  severe  illness,  or  death 
of  ;one  sponse  upon  the  other  spouse  are  studied.  Three  groups  of  nonhospital- 
md  spouses  (categorized  as  high,  intermediate,  or  low  stress  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  illness  of  their  hospitalized  spouse)  are  followed  for  25  months 
'after  the  dc-ath  or  illness  of  the  hospitalized  spouse.  Subjects  are  approximately 

*  .1,000  faiailies  in  which  the  hospitalized  spouse  Is  56  years  of  age  or  older.  Tlie 
relationship  between  ths  gradient  of  stress  and  the  social,  psychological,  and 
health  cbaracteristici  of  the  nonhospltallzed  spouses  are  Investigated.  Other  fc^e- 
bavioral  and  psychological  factors  by  which  death  or  Illness  In  one  spcnse  affects 

.  the  health  and  ^survival  of  the  other  are  studied.  The  findings  of  this  research 
are  expected  to  form  the  basis  of  recommendations  ftir  clinical  intervehtlohs 
with  the  bereaved.  An  additional  use  of  the  findings  Is  expected  to  be  In  currlc- 
nlnm  development  for  mental  health  professionals.  • 

A  list  of  research  grants  funded  by  the  Center  Is  Included  as  appendix  A  of 
this  report.  The^  grants  are  organized  according  to  the  fotir  cat^orles  pre- 
/sented.  In  addition,  a  fifth  category  of  grants  is  listed.  These  grants  will  be 

^transferred  to  Ihe  administration  of  the  Center  in  the  near  future. 

•>  *\       ^  Renarch  Tf.*aininQ     *  '  i 

Kationiil  research  service  awards,  including  individual  fellowships  and  insti* 
tnBooal  awards  at  the  predoctoral  or  postdoctoral  levels,  are  given  to  provide 
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support  for  .the  training  of  research  scientists  In  the  area  of  »ne"ta  .lieaUh  and/ 
agtag.  Research  training  Is  just  beglanlng  as  a  Center  i/ro,:rjm  As  the  research 
program  of  the  Center  ^Ins  strength  ind  visibility,  however,  addltloual  research 
training  programs  .wlU  likely  be  initiated.  .  ) 

"      '  (      C.  Glinical/Serviccs.  Training 

The  Center's  p^ogrkm  In  mental  health  services  manpower  development^and 
training  focuses  on  training  efforts  designed  to  Improve  mental  health  and  related 
serrices  to  the  aging  within  both.the  established  mental  health  service  delivery 
system  (e.g.,  State  mental  hospitals,  community  mental  health  centers,  etc.)  and 
the  mental  health.rela:ed  support,  systems  (e.g.,  senior  centers,  i«»K;term  care 
facilities  etc.).  Grants  are  available  In  three  major  categories:  Mental  health 
krvlces  ^manpower  education/training,  menUl  health  sen-Ices  manpower  re- 
search and  demonstration,  and  faculty  development  awards  In  geriatric,  mental 
health.  /  . 

1.  Mental  Health  Servlcet  Manpower  Education/ Training:  Short-Term  Training 

Grants  '  ,  /  » 

These  grants  are  for  the  purpose  of  providing  training  of  a  short-term  nature 
and  with  a  view  toward  upgrading  the  mental.i^tralth  knowledge  and  skills  of 
human  services  and  other  professional  and  parainx)fesslonal  personnel  con- 
cerned with  aging.  Trainees  are  primarily  nonmentai  health  specialists,  although 
mental  health  specialists  may  be  Included  wh^re  appropriate  to  fac  Jltate  mutual 
exchange  of  knowledge,  concepts,  and  practices.  ; ,  nr^i^ 

Illustrative  of  projects  lu  this  category  Is  one  being  carried  out  In  New  Mexico 
to  provide  short-term  traliUng  to  .>ers6ns  who  work  In  a  rural  setting  wltli  the 
minority  elderly,  parUcularly  those  of  Hispanic  descent.  The  trainees  are  com- 
munity service  agency  workers  not  traditionally  viewed  as  men  till  ^tiealth  spe- 
cialists, but  whose  work  requires  skills  for  dealing  wltli  their  clients  mental 
health  problems.  The  course  will  Include  segments  dealing  with  geheral  health 
problems,  psychosocial  aspects  of  aging,  family  problems,  mental  hedlth  of  aging, 
and  counseling  techniques.  There  \vHl  also  be  an  Intensive  sui)er%ised  Internship 
Involving  field  work  with  community  agencies,  particularly  those^  serving  rural 
and  minority  elderly*  j 

2.  Mental  Health  Servieca  Manpower  Research  and  Demonstration lOrants 
Projects  In  this  category  are  for  the  purpose  of  either  gei^eratlng  needed 

knowledge,  curriculum,  and  technology  that  can  assist  In  tlie  development  of  Im- 
-  proved  educatltm/tralnlng  approaches  and/or  demonstrating  Irinovatlve  educa- 
tion/training approaches  for  professional  and  paraprof€6slo;;aU>en?onnel  in  the 
field  of  mental  health  bt  agin^.^n  order  to  be  eligible  for  supijort  frvuii  the  Cen- 
ter, projects  must  focus  on  development,  testing,  refinement,  and  evalua.tlon  of 
Innovative  training  models  that  can  be  of  benefit  to  wide  ranges  of  Institutions 
or  services.  Priority  Is  given  under  both  research  and  demonstration  grants 
curriculum  and  trainer/educator  development  These  projects  are  to  assw-.j  the 
feasibility  of  Innovative  approaches  or  methodologies  prior  tp  Incorporating  tnem 
into  ongoing  training  efforts  and  to  contribute  to.the  *'state^f-the-art  *  of  mental 
health  gerontologlc/geriatric  educatlon^and  training.  ^  - 

A  project  which  was  funded  In  fiscal  yt?ar  1080  Illustrates  ^thls  category  of 
grant  -  The  I>epartment  of  Psychiatry  Of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Houston 
was  awarded  a  grant  to  develop  and  disseminate  model  curricula  In  mental 
health  of  the  aging  which  are  suitable  for  Introductloij  Into  the  educational 
programs  of  key  professlbnaKgroups  serving  the  elderly  population.  The  pro- 
fessional groups  Include  medicine,  nursing,  dentistry,  occupational  therapy, 
physical  therapy,. nutrition,  social  work,  chaplaincy,  an^  psychology.  These  pro- 
fefislonal  areas  were  selected  to  provide  a  multldlsclpllnary  perspective  of  what 
Is  needed  lir  the  curricula  regarding  mental  health  of  aging;  also,  members  of 
these  groups  would  be  the  most  likely  to  be  In  professional  contact  with  the  older 

^rlfst  of  the  clinical  training  grants  funded  and  administered  by  the  Center 
in  fi.scal  year  1081  Is  Included  In  appendix  B  of  tlils  repeat  Additional  applica- 
tions will  be  reviewed  by  the  National  Adylsqry  Mental  Health  Council  In  Feb- 
ruary and  ^^ay  for  funding  in  fiscal  year  l08lJ 
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3.  Special  Projectit  >  z  ,  /  , 

Special  proj^ts  are  supported  under  both  of  the  preceding  clinical /services 
raining  categories  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  conferences,  seminars 
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or  workshop  that  promote  discussion,  sharing  of  information  nnrt  PTtiinr«f«A„ 

of  issues  and  approaches  for  addressing  training  needs  in  inenfnl  wuh '  #  ^  " 

Top  es  may  include  such  concerns  as  Identifylnrsi^  m^^toi 

needs  of  the  elderly  and  training  efforts. rMuired  to S  Stnr  P?n?i?  f  lif 

c?.tegory  may  also  be  used  to  promote  disse^,ina«on  an^utiSiirn  oflm 

*r  S.  training.research.and  .demons?ratiS  In  VenS^^^ 


4.  Faculty  Development  Awards  in  GeriatHe  Mental  Health 

Of  the  faculty  development  award  is  to  su?p^Ton'a  pH^t^sif  t^e  „dva^^^^^^^ 
i'hi"'"/?,*'^"'?  experieiiced  faculty  n.eml.er  ih -psycl.iatrror  S.ilrH^ 

^"rtinp  Home  Improvement  Program 
For  several'  years,  the  NIMH  has  addressed  the  problems  of  fho.ni.nHf ,7 
ong-term  care  through  its  nursing  home  improvemetft  pr™  ?VHm  Foi 
k™.".  ^^-'^e™?"' of  Presidential  support  on  nursingLmS  in  .Wu^^l9^ 
MMH  staff  began  development  of  approaches  to  the  creation  of  s  ort-tpr^  f ,„  n ' 

"Sh  PnHnn '1  l^  M* the  niechani>.m  „of  contracts  with  rpproDrfatt 
™i^n?Jl  'M'ffl-"  1'"''""''°"?'  "'Snnizations,  and  service  VK  lh  s 
represented !tlie  first  time  that  nursing  homes  per  se  were  made  the  focus  of  n in^ 

^nce"n  «^'s  fo  Jil'T^"""''  Becnt.se  of  lin.ited  rSo^rces!  the  immedfatt 

>  S-  fihbrt  Deriofi  of  {int  niasimum  impact  h.Trelat 

«  hii  f?  0"     '""^e  a  segment  of  the  population  as  not 

t^t],')  '•'f  "'^  Progrnm  was  intended  to  assure  a  sound  basis  n„ 

lhc"S"v"'''''  ■"'>1'««'>.  .»n"  then  put  inf^op^atfon  almd 

M^talTleairh'o1\reK'.in'/'"T^^  «a.^  nssigned^to  the  Center  for  Studies  of  the 
tian  lit  12^11  ?      .  ^'''-^  Providofl  an  opportunity  for  closer  coordina- 

•NIlV  nnfw^^^^^^^  aetivities4n  mental' health  of  aging  with  the 

t  .         V     ^  ACCOMPLISHMKNTS 

.A.,Cotundlng  With  Other  yi3IH,  PHS,  DHIIS  or  Program,  Outme  DHH8 

'admfnl8{MerrH,e^efni"r''?"\"^  °'  ^'PPO'ted  or 

So lOKiM  s»cl  L  niv^i.^nh*"-  well-estahlished 
leiJiniiioKies.  SUCH  as  psychopharmacology  and  enidemioloev.  «n<«>inH«.fi  c-r 

.pertise  already  exists  in  other  programs.  Similarly,  Sn  resea?rfUss^^^  nfe 
tM^st  conceptualiml  as  llfecourse  or  adulthood  issuesllf  v^Sich  the  elderS'^oS^ 
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as  pan  of  the  stuJy.  In  these  typeAof  circumstances,  the  Aping  Center  has  estab« 
lished. mechanisms  for  Joint  fundiig  wliile  still  maintaining;  fiscal  control  of  the 
funds.^  Projects  havej  teen  cofiindel  with  other  profirams  of  the  Institute,  with 
the  Xational  Institute  on  AgingJthe  Xatiohal  Institute  of  Neurclogical  and 
Communicative  Disorders  and  Strfi^ke,  with  "the  Admin ist rat i-jn  on  Aging,  and 
nith  tfie  National  Institute  of  Ilandl^apDed  Research  of  ihe  Department  of  Edu- 
v'atlon.?Jn  this  way  the  total  aging  ^effort  of  the  .Institute  is  expanded  and 
multipl'iH  1 

As  with  research,  not  all  clinical  traimffg  in  mental  h^lth  and  aging  can  or 
should  he  supported  or  administered  \)j  the  Aging  Center.  In  prior  years.  Cen- 
ter funds  have  been  tran:^f erred  to  Uife  Manpower  and  Training  Division  to  sup- 
port aging* related  training.  In  line  >nth  recommendations  of  the  l*resident*s  Com 
mission  on  Mental  Health,  aging^  among  the  priority  areas  toward  which  1981 
funds  wilLbe  directed  in  addition  to  the  funds  administered  by  tlie  Center  for 
short-term  training  and  trainjifg/education  research  and  demonstration  "projects., 

>c  —  y B.  Technical  Aasistaiicc 

The  Center  -for  Stijdtes  of  the  Mental  Health  of  the  Aging  has  conJucted  a 
technical  assIstaoccTproject  in  four  DHMS  regions  during  the  past  2  years.  This 
project  has  been^iipported  through  2  percent  technical  assistance  (TA)  funds 
available  through  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  The  projects 
have  been  jointly  administered  by  the  individual  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  units  in  the  10  Public  Health  Service  regional  offices  and  tlie  Center  on 
Aging.  The  focus  of  the  technical  assistance  is  community  mental  health  centers. 
(CMHC*s)  and  the  objective  is  to  assist  the  CMHC's  in  developing  their  capa- 
bilities to  deliver  mental  health  service  to  the  elderly.  The  Center  collaborates 
with  regional  office  staflf  in  selection,  orientation,  and  evaluation  of  the  technical 
assistance  program. 

The  technical  assistance  Is  provided  by  consultants,  from  the  project  regions, 
who  have  demonstrated  expertise  in  program  development  and  geriatric  mental 
health.  The  consultants  work  with  the  C^^IC  director  and  the  program  staff  in 
analyzing  needs  and  available  resources  and  in  the  developriient  of  a  |)rogram 
plan  specifying  goals  and  objectives  for  the  proposed  service. 

A  total  of  39  CMHC*s  have  directely  participated,  at  a  total  expenditure  of 
$00,000  in  the  program  during  the  past  2  fiscal  years.  In  fiscal  year  1980  two 
additional  regions  will  participate  on  this  TA  project  at  a  proposed  cost  of  $15,- 
000.  The f total  number  of  target  CMHC's  is  14.  Based  on  what  Is  learned  from 
these  53,  the  Aging  Center  expects  to  export  thi.s  knowledge  to  all  726  CMHC's 
through,  puhlication.s,  workshops,  and  consultation. 

In  addition.  th6  .Center  provides  technical  a.ssistance  through  consultation  for 
the  development  .and  .stimulation. of  research  and  training  applications  focused 
on  the  mental  health  of  aging  persons.  Researchers  and  directors  of  training 
.programs  are  encouraged  to  contact  the  Center  for  discussion  of  Ideas  for  new 
research  or  training  projects.  Concept  pnjHJrs,  preliminary  proposals,  arid  later 
drafts  can  be  submitted  for  staff  review  and  comment  prior  to  formal  submission 
of  .the  proposal. 

Major  technical  assistance  efforts  are  available  to  public  and  private  agencies 
at /regional.  State,  and  local  levels  with  the  objective  of  improving,  programs 
affecting  the  mental  health  of  aging  persons  and  especially  the  delivery  of  services 
to  aged  persons  by  community  mental  health  centers.  For  this  latter  effort, 
Centec  .stnflf  works  with  regional  offices.  States,  and  Individual  community 
mental  heafth  centers. 

'^Technical  assistance  Is  carried  out  through  consultation,  active  participation 
at  national,  regional,  and  local  meetings  and  conferences,  and  development  and' 
distribution  of  publications  arid  other  written  materials.  Particular  emphasis  Is 
placed  on  dis.semination  of  Infonnatlon  about  NiMir-funded' research  and  train- 
in,'?  projects  concerning  the  mental  health  of  flie  nged. 

As  the  focal  point  for  activities  on  mental  Health  of  the  aging  at  the  National 
In.stitute  of  Mental  Health.  CSMIIA  responds  to  inquiries  from  professionals 
and  public  alike  and  provides  Information  and  refecral'  to  other  appropriate, 
organizations  when  indicated.  . 
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C.  Interagenvy  CoUahoration 


^t^  J^u       ^^li?'  Federal  agencies  njth  programmatic  responsibility  for  dealing 
'    with/the  age<l.  Conseqnently,  many  approaches,  hoth  formal  and  Iiifonnal  havt- 
ijeeiv  established  for  coordination  and  Joint  prograto  development.  Examples.of 
these  are  as  follows:  '       /         /  .  / 

'  T  {°^e*overamental  Science.  Engineering,  and  Technology  Advlsbry  panel. 
I-ong-Term  C^re  Tasjc  force.  Information  and  Referral  Work  Group.  Senile 
denienti.s  initiative.  Retirement  age  of  airline  pllot.s.  Rural  Sen-Ices  Task  Force. 

M°"^i:.«  examples  of. collaborative  projects,  two  areiespeclally 

nl^t  ^  ^^x?T?J®?  of  senile  dementia,  the  NIMH  Aging  Center,wln  collab- 

?^  hl  nJV-'',^^i"/"'^^^       (National  Institute  on  Aging  ami  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  and  ConunuYiIci^tive  Disorders  and  Stroke),,sponsored 
\  ^"^ematlonal  conferences  on  Alzheimer's  disease/senile  dementia.  These 

STt^ZZT'J'^^^  ever  held,  helped  .establish  the  state  of  the  art  in  research, 
Vtfeatment,  services,  and  policy  in  this  disease.  Second,  in  the  area  of  service 
'    A^^^^7;b.^^®^'°T^^^  cosponsored  by  the  Administration  on 

^^Hn^  nf'^ni^n  ^^^^^       ^^l^         ^^'^^  ^^™^^  s^^P  ^^ward  locaHcvcl  collabo- 
mtion  of  aging  and  mental  health  services.  This  approach  will  be  repeated  two 
more  tlnaes  In  fiscal- year  1981  so  as' to  gain  coverage  of  the  entire,  Nation. 
J.  Relationships  With  the  National  ^Institute  on  Aging  _ 

Tlie  mandate  given  to  the  NIMH  by  the  Congress  is  to  conduct  a  "program  of 
n^flwi*  f!^^^?u^^'       s^ervlces  tpr  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
^r«v     ^  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  mental.health  of  the  Na- 
tion. Slnce  persons  65  years  of  age  and  older  now  constituje  approximately  10  per- 
fhnin^'^^^T^^^  ^^'^^^^  Incidence  of  new  cases  of  pjycho^- 

tnu  " '""^^i^^"^  f.^^^*^?*^"^  ^fae  effort  should  be  directed 

orvnTH  ofS^^'i*  ^^^1^  problems  and  needs  of  this  age  group.  The  basic  focus 
.    Of  NIMH  efforts  must  be  on  mental  health.  When  applied  to  this  age  group  the 

fXnoP  nrmin'/?  K^^^^  '°  affects  mental  heal  h  and 

innuence  of  mental  health  upon  aging.. 

Ni«H%!l^wi!!5i:  ^  ij^ieieat  starts  with  the  aging  process  itself,  whereas 
of  ol?prS"^i^,^^'"^  'he  perspective  flf  the  mental  health  and  illncSs 
of  older  people  From  another  vantage  point,  while  NIA  looks  at  biomedical.  30- 

aspects  Of  aging  with  regard  to  development,  NIMH  studies 
adaptive  and  aberraot  psychosocial  fimctioning  of  the  elderly  with  attention  to 
etfolop  prevention,  treatment,  and  service  dellvei?  as  they  re  ate  to  menta" 
-  ^r,.*"  '"'"'"'^       difrer  in  a  fundamlntal  stri« 

sense.  NIAs  focus  is  restricted  to  research  and  research  training  while  NIMH's 
^at^aJ^  ,  ProBro^  encompasses  services  and  clinical  training  in  addition  to 
research  and  research  training  efforts;  '  •  i" 

A^ll^ll^l^L  ^'"5  °^  NIMH  Center  for  Studies  of  the  Mental  Health  of  the 
Aging  have  wrv'ed  on  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Research  in  Aginfc.  This 
Committee,  chaired  by  the  Director;  NIA.  and  in  conJuncUon^ith  the  National 

^""f  ^'^P^  research  goals  Of  The  NIA.  and  now 

."•I?'''  ^'^}"^      P"n>os,9s  of  coordination  and  consultation. 
^ono^lJil^o      u?^  the'Center  together  with  NIA  staff  also  serve  on  the  Inter- 

iSsT^'to''reSi>iTsitnn"r'^orA"?^^^^  """" ^^'^^^  -'•'^'> 

H^il"""]  T  ^'"i-  Research  application* of  intSrest^to  toth  oS«f- 

tlons  ard  dually  nssigned.  On  occasion,  projects  with  dual  assignments,  approved 

been  transferre<l  to  the  secondary  institute  for  funding  consideration. 


D.  Publicationf 


»     research  and  training  pK.Jects  are  usually  published  in  the  techni- 
cal literature  of  a  field  by  the  investigator.  In  addition,  the  Center  devotefcon- 
siderable  resources  to  the  translation  of  research  findings  Jnto  materials  forprSS-  - 
^'.'iffr«u"*'°'.?'^'  ""^  transmission  of  ihis  inform'ation  to  inter^sted^^ 

^rohL."-l^''°T  Materials  for  the  public  and  for  the  stimulation  df 
reeearcbers  are  alap  developed  by  the  Center. 
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GrmtNo.  M. 


Titft 


Totals,  Oirtcteotts, 
fiscal  y«ar     fiscal  ytar 
1980  1911 


132115 

133870 

•336lt 
306M 
31054 
32740 

32m 

31054 
32612 

_33704 
321)7 
32577 
32750 

.33111 
33212 
27211 
29535 
30(26 

.34609 
26460 

126393 
33677 
110099 
i33o99 
)29619 
134223 
» 31357 
129590 
132724 
134042 

27361 
25373 
34426 
32731 

v1266a 
.35312 
-31005 
3^ 
34334 
29667 
33615 
31907 
-33779 
32155 
34096 
27|94 

35252 
26121 
31743 
32652 
32999 
29657 
32260 
33141 
32305 
.33713 


A^Epidtffiiology- 

6«rUnl„.  rpidtmioloiy  of  dwrtssion  in  two  urbtn  populations..,. 

VaHlant;...  Effact  of  mtntal  li«a»i!i  upon  3|in|.....„:  _ 

'     Kranw  CpidtmioloitcalcttdifntntarM:  

^.^-^inicil;  N  ♦ 

*Pfinz;:.;  SlatpAwMnipatttmslndemtntia  

Nia^Jffrtt.  Mamory  impainntnt  in  affactivt  disordars  of  a|ad  

B«r|   Mantal  haafth  in  tha  aiad:  Bwrnadical  factors  

Fainbaf|...;.\..  Parsonality,  slatp  and  MH  in  thaagad  

Urson  ..r.  Dcmtntia  and  MH  in  tha  afcd  

Bmt  Mantal  haalth  in  tha  aiad:  Biomadical  factors.  

Hirdt  -  Anx.  and  aiing-intarvantion  wl*h  HQ  alpha  faadbKk.... 

Palmcra.  Martal  illnass  and  aoc  Mpporl  ami.  vary  dd  •.  

R>t|a   Nonvarbal  mamory  in  aiad  mat  tally  haalthy  or  ill  

Ferris  Nauromatrlc  ass^tsmant  of  MH  In  agini  

»  J«cobs  Psychoaocial  and  andocrina  asptctt  of  triaf  in  wan  

-yrtunikl  Psychomotor  slowing  and  aia:  Micfobahavioral  analysis.. 

Krjpkt....^  Hofnaslaapdiainosisforthaafad  

Nathan......./.  A^tni:  Brain  structuraand  sociobahavior)^  variables.  


Pafsky.   Saxual  adjustm^it  andaiini.:  

Yamamura  Nauro psychiatric  disordars:  Transfntttars  and  receptors." 

Haul   Dapratsion  in  aldarly:  Causes,  consequences,  cara.^  

^   Wainman^.-i — Ptvriioneuroendocfine  rhythms,  and  sleep  disorders  

C~Trattmant:r>         '  ^ 

Granick;;.^.....  Improvini  cooittive  and  adaptive  abilities  of  aged  

-  Jarvik....  Psychotherapy  tn  lariatiic  depression  

Alexander  Corticosteroid  effects  on  inrninc  and  memory  '.'j 

Cole  Lecithin  in  senile  dementia  :  „ 

Melingef  HatL  trends  in  psychotherapeutic  drug  use  

Shader......:,..  Clin,  applications  o(  pharmacokinetics  in  psychttt  

iarvik..  Drug  treatment  o(  depressed  outpatients  

Ferns  Psydtopharm  ol  neurotransmitter  systems  in  aging...... 

Cof  kin...-  LKithin  Pricursor  treatment  in  Alzheimer's  dis.  r.i. 

.    McNiir..  Tricyclic  antidepresunts  and  congitive  torVjty.  

0-^rvic«s: 

Brody  Mental  ft  physical  nealthpracticH  of  older  people  

-  Cohen  Family  agency  team  for  noeinstitutional  care  of  aged  

Koh  'Uiapnva  capabilities  of  newly  Immigrated  Asian  elderly.. 

'   Barbacda  Adjustment  of  older  persona  after  acuta  hospitalization... 

(■^Psychosocial !  >^      ^  ^ 

Carp  Testing  a  congruence  model  of  aging  2nd  MH  *  

Uwton...«j:....*Old  and  afofle;(iender; marital  status  and  MH, 


Scheidtl^.L.,.^.  MH  and  environ  mevtafedapiition  of 'rural  elderly.'. 
poulihock..V....  Care  for  elders  and  MH  of  family  members....... 


Kiefer  MH  of  Koraaa*American  elderly.. 

,  Kahina  Voluntary  ralocatjon  and  MH  of  the  aged........  

Masuda...:.....  MH  of  aging  Japanese- Americans  .^....^  

Johnson:  Interdependence  and, aging  in  ethnic  families. f::.  

6«cktr   stress  vulnerability  In  AUheimer  patients'  families...... 

Kivnkk....;  Grandparenthood— meaning  and  mental  health  i 

P^rce....^....  Skills  fof  interpreting  and  cf  ping  with  retirement  

Faulkner  .^  Maintenance  and  change  of  MH'of*  poor)  urban,  UKk 

J  eMerf  y. 


Brody:   Women,  work  and  care  of  the  aied-MH  effects^ , 

Atchfey  Impact  of  retirement  on  agintlnd  adaptation..., 


Cohen  Networks  ol  the  aging  living  Inlmidtown  SftO  hotels. 

KroeMr.ii...r..  Retired  women— carnr  commitment  and  MH., 
'"ird...  '   "    " 


Ward.  Aged  residential  aegragatlon:  MH  Impact...,  

Nydegitf  Timing  of  fatherhood:  Adult  child's  perspective  

Ostfeld.  Effect  of  spousal  illness  and  death  In  older  families  

Lee  Faa^of  victhnization  among  the  elderly....  

Chiraboga  Mantal  iHness  and  divorce:  A  lifespan  study  

.  -  Fiska   MH--a  longitudinal  study  of  adaptat^...'  : 

{A  —  Administration  on  Aging  (minl-whi^i  House  conference). 

^  Natl.lnstfor  Handicapped  »sch...:t:  :  

JA..  -  Administration  on  Aging— (housing)  

HA  ...  Heart,  lung,  and  btoo(f..  , 
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CUNICAl/SERVICES  TMINING  GfUNTS  fUNOCD  iY  CSMHA 


Awards 


Grant  Nanib«r 


ProtrMi  dirtdor-inttitytien  Titta 


Ri2!  Rial  Rical 
yMf  ISiq  yMrlMi  yMrim 


S-TOI  MH15S3W3  L    IWnn*.  ao«,  WtyM  5tita 

$  T41  mim^l^^,.-u^iZ:fm.om... 

S'MS  HHl5tt^t..„  Mandt.  OonaW,  fitltlHif|ll 
5  T31  liHl5«IW2*._.  TRIMS, 

*  T«  Mui«cji^«  "      -^'""•y  Sarviw,  Minn. 
$  Tl$  MHl5544-4»  Gottttmtn,  Uonard,  Ttm. 

$  Ti$  mimi-^a  taSyreL.  uk^ 

$  T15  MHU/IS^  <>i!5?«yfR!ct^^^ 

OT24MH1543M3  Jjritwf  otHif,  OakUnd 

S  T21  UHlMaS^......  l^StSiilLutlVniht. 

Wathinftoft. 


Injarditc.  trnf.  :«ro|rtfn  in 
^  MH  and  aimf. 
Outraacli  trnf.  lo  assist  rural 
jHjdjjmofitif  aWwIy  <N. 

CItriyfdrtNafad..;  

Aiini  andtfitalacttonal  praf- 
^  tranca  minority. 
CwwWaiyforllHadiicatDfi 

and  adm. 
Afini,  NH  and  eont  ad  

Fcwis  Oft  MH^iini  

Coufttalini  and  itronloioiy 
Mini  lorvicff  providars. 
Proirams  on  a|ini/|«ronlol* 
.  oiyinttrdiKiplinary. 
Modal  curricula  In  MHof  affd. 

NawRMdaltraininiforCMHC 
Nunini  homa  staff. 


%75,m    575^000     $7$.  000 
»,5»  Sd«,4ll 

21.784  22,130   

168;  000    176.404  - 

35.250  3l;»l   

J36.432  

54.511  

75,001   i 

96,791   

34,636   

56.315  91.166  50,026 
52,762     49,901   -i.'. 


*  Wract  costs  only.  •  '  

NIMrT'*^  .«d  .pp„,.d  by  u«^^^  ^  CSMHA  ,m>  Oimi,,  riM^pow,,  ^ Tr«-,l«, 

•  * 

■     NAiioKAi,  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohoubm 

INTEODUcnoIf 

Alcoholism*  U  a  aerious  health  problem  amonr  the  elderly  A  r^nt  via  a  a" 
years  old  and  over  have  problems  with  alcohol  XMi^Uw^^^m  iZ!!^      peopie  w 
C.1  or  emotional  ieparatfon  fro^  Slldrerfn  hS  or  ik  rof  pSK 
ployment  can  precipitate  alcohol  problema  In  the  rideV  EatoatL  of 
.of  el^rly, alcoholics  range  from  1  toZ7  mllUon  ^s^wnatesof  the  number 

^irn-eeffJ^aS^^^^^^^^ 

-.^t'KSKfandT^^^^^^^^ 

depend  to  some  extent  on  medlcar^^pfyX  hMlth  wi^^  li  J^^^^ 

eTer,  a  health  instiranre  program  deslinwl  to  nl-  -n-^^^ 

dan  serTlcea  Most  of  the  n^SJLlcSi'h^l  h  l^d^'hlf^K  ttat'.-  X'^ 

of  comprehenalre  alcohol  treatment  programs  are         ~S  Sj5l"r 
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NIAAA  has  a  leglslatlw  mandate  to  encourage  and  give  special  consideration 
to  the  submission  of  project  grants  and  contracts  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  among  the  ^elderly  under  section  II  of 
Public  Law  90-180.  In  response  to  the  recognized  needs  of  the  elderly  una  the 
legislative  mandate,  NIAAA  has  initiated  a  number  of  special  activities  targeted 
to  this  population,  which  are  described  in  the  following  narrative. 

'   *    1NTERACE.NCY  ACTIVITIES 

NIAAA,  in  cooperation  with  ths  Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  hasv 
undertaken  a  major  dem6nstrat(on  program  to  Improve  me<llcare  and  medicaid 
coverage  for  alcoholism  treatment  services.  NIAAA  will  provide  up  to  $1  million 
in  fiscal  year  1081  to  fund/demonstration  grants  for  the  puriwse  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  providing  alcoholism  treatment  services 
In  free-standing  residential  and  outpatient  settings,  which  are  less  expensive 
than  the  Inpatient  services  currently  covered  l)y  medicare  and  medicaid. 
Other  Interagency  activities  initiated  In  fiscal  year  11)81  Include : 
— Partlclimtlon  in  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  to  highlight  ^the 
alcohol>related  problems  of  the  elderly  and  to  stimulate  social  concemCin 
this  area.  i^'     -  ^* 

—Partlclimtlon  on  the  National  Council  on  Alcoliolism  l^lue  lUbbon  Committee 

on  Aging  and  Alcohol.  *  ^ 

—Dialog  with  the  Adniliilstratlon  on  Aging  to  explore  cooperative  activities, 

*  TBEATMKNT 

The  elderly  are  receiving  nicobrttism  treatment  services  throughout  the  country 
through  most  of  the  programs  currently  funded  by  NIAAA,  with  the  exception 
of  programs  specifically  designed  for  youth.  The.«e  programs  offer  such  services 
as  outreach,  referral,  counseling,  detoxification,  and  other  forms  of  treatment  on 
an  inpatient,  outpatlf'nt,  or  day  care  basis. 

In  addition,  >;IAAA  presently  funds  two  programs  .^specifically  designed-  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly  who  are  experiencing  dlfllcnltles  with  alcoholism  or 
other  alcohobrelated  problems.  NIAAA  provides  approximately  $500,000  per 
year  for  these  two  progrnm.s.  The  programs  are  located  In  Vancouver,  Wash,  and 
New  York  City.        ^  , 

The  Vancouver  .senior  alcohol' services  project  is  administered  by  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Planning  Councif  of  Clark  County,  Wash.  The  program  is  targeted 
for  both  men  and  women  CO  years  of  age  or  older  who  live  In  Clark  County  and 
who  have  n  problem  with  their  use  of  alcohol.  Tlie  program  is  als*,)  available  to 
provide  services  to  relatives  or  friends  of  the  drinking  person  who  are  concerned 
with  and/or  affected  by  that  person*s  misuse  of  a'tooliol.  The  program  meets  needs ^ 
beyond  alcohol  trealtment  Jn  sucU^areas  as  nutrition,  health,  transportation,  and 
other  dally  living  activities.  The  program  provides  training  in  alcoholism  and 
gerontology  and  evaluates  the  treatment  and  training  efforts.  In  addition,  re* 
search  Is  being  conducted  on  the  drinking  patterns  of  both  alcoholic  and  non* 
alcoholic  elderly  j^rsons.  «»  . 

The  Rronx  older  American  problem  drinker  driver  project  is  administered  by 
the  Xelgliborhood  Engaged  Service  Center.  Inc.  'fhe  target  population  for  the 
program  are  the  elderly  residents  of  the  Rronx,  New  York  .City,  who  exhibit 
symptoms  of  probleiii  drinking.  The  program  consists  of  day  ittre  facilities 
developed  to  Insure  that  the  elderly  problem  drinker  receives  a  comprehensive 
arri^y  of  direct  physical  and  social  services.  Including  outreach,  evaluation,  re* 
ferra],  individual  and^gtoup  counseling,  crisis  Intervention^  alcohol  education, 
family  counseling,  recreati^onal  tneranv,  client  advocacy,  transportation,  hot 
lunches,  and  coordination  of  services  with  other  social  agencle*. 

During  fiscal  year  1981,  the  training  branch  will  continue  to  stimulate  applica- 
tlons-and*  provide  technical  assistance  to  potential  applicants  for  grants  to  pro- 
vide training  to  serve  the  needs  of  elderly  alcoholics. 

Through  its  contractor,  the  National  Center  for  Alcohol  Education.  NIAAA. 
wilLdevelop  prevention  etlucntibn  materials  for  the  elderly,  in  fiscal  year  1981 
The  materials  will  be  developed  In  a  handbook  format  with  a  companion  cur-^ 
rlculum  guide.  They  will  contain  Information  al)out  the  efr*H?ts  of  alcohol  on  th€ 
iKMly,  psychologically  and  physiologically;  t^e  influence  of  tire  aging  process  on 
consumption,. the  impact  of  changes  in  lifestyle  on  cu.slomary  drinking  behavior; 


forlSrtfsjSt'iil.'^n^^  encourage  «,.pnc,.t.oft» 
Xi»Io,ml.A,lvl>«r7bo...'ciI.         "^^^e-^eru  recommended  for  approval  by -the 

^.si>i-cIII«,IIy  f„r  theiii  n«  "rffiffirMv  ?^  twatment  services 

RESKARCII 

auiohK  the  nKlnff.  TlieS  drinking  practices 

K  practices  In  a  .<«inp le  if  Sfrwinm^^^^  ''f^n^Ing 

'  Status  clmiiBe-s  wl,>?i,  „„fy  i3„,X?^  '".I-os  Angeles  Couat^v^ 

,  be  exa.nl..e<l.ln  six  IfHreas-  "vork^  V"'  population  will  : 

ana  health.  Social  and  nsSloirirni  nnf^n?  .  '  Tl"  ?<''«Ofks.  economics,  age, 
«H«««^<I.  These  IndXX  .IS.tIs^."^ 

endt.yto -  give  up'Mn  dealing  with  i™^^  o'l"'astery.  and  tend- 

flon  with  the  ^.>'tioMuAt\»  SS^t^^^^  M>OTal 
.  «-»'»"ritcp«cerne<lwMnlL-oho|.relafed  p^l^^^^^ 

matlou.  servo  as  a  forum  for  eval  aHorof  „Ti,^fwnV^  to  exchange  Infor- 
resenrch  directions.  The  pr Xc^lhiTs  nn  I               If^"'''^'  ""<1  Pwvlde  fnture 

. published  h.  the  NIA/fflKs"^^  -.'•'^oi'  ^^^l 


welfare  ijiersonwl.  and  iute  int  To  d^iLn  »  »  l^^^nlng  for.  health  and  social 

^programs,  «lHylalIz«  traS  I,  thr«  rL«i  other 

oirered  to  ''j'Vli/«er^^c-e  im  V  lers^  «"I  be 

■^"Tki^n,.  health  ami  «o<^li I  \ve!farf  ii^S  volunteer 

The  H,wnd  grant  was  aVnrdwi     ti^c  f '  «'e"hoI  counselors. 

•  ytudents  In  wrvlngV  dui^hB  '^"^     *°         socl"!  work 

NATioxAr.  IxsTiTrxE  ox  Dbuo  Abuse  \ 

IWTlOOUcnOlT  * 

"a«'oriwJdetreat«..eT^KS  re»,»nse,  iXIDA  de- 

J|ti"^u«S^^^  -er.  among  adoles«nt» 

not  b^allooateiUfor  servk4i  to  the  arihe  'SL^  ""^^^^  V"^  resources  have 
.'""!^ea>  treatment  programs  who  can  b2doflnZ?^,.""?^''*f  °!  '*°P'«  '°  -"^'^^A- 
NIDA/l.a«  «npport«|  projw  ts' /.Ki^flL  „n  fh^^  '"^  However, 

public  information;  and  tralnlnV^vim^^^^^    f'*'*;''*'  a^-^as  of  research  ' 

the  elderly  Inascalyear^KaVrol^^^^^^^^^  expenditures  on 
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Dnring  the  past  year,  NIDA  initiated  a  thorough  computer  search  to  identify 
all  grants  and  contracts  wWch  indude^a  focus  on  the  elderly..  NIDA  identified 
virtually  all  the  published  literature  concerning  drugs  and  the  elderly.  On 
•July  14, 1080,  the  Psychosocial  Brancn  of  NIDA's  Division  of  Research  sponsored 
a  technical  review  entitled  "Hesearch  Issues  In  the  Study  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Among  the  Elderly.'*  Presentations  were  made  by  noted  experts  in  the  fields  of 
gerontology  and  drug  abuse,  and  these  experts,  together  with  the  invited  guests, 
discussed  relevant  research  issues,  and  outlined  a  study  to  be  conducted. 
.  The  elderly  are  at  htgh  r}sk  for  drug  misuse  and  abuse  because  they  gener 
ally  face  increased  stress  and  decreased  personal  and  social  resources  for 
coping.  In  addition,  the  eldejrly  consume  large.numbers  and  quantities  of  drugs, 
prescription  and  nonprescription  combined.  In  a  recent  NIDA^sponsored  study, 
for  example,  David  Guttman  (1978),  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  found 
that  62  percent  of  his  Washington,  D.C.,  sample  used  prescription  drugs  and 
that  more  than  one-third  used  between  two  and  four  prescription  drugs;  69 
percent  used  over-theKK)unter  drugsj  and  44  percent  used  alcohol  at  least 
several  times  a  month.  Approximately  14  percent  ofnhe  prescribed  drugs  were 
for  sedatives  and/or  tranquilizers  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  respondents 
used  an  internal  analgesic.  Approximately  half  of  the  respondents  used  some 
type  of  combination  of  legal  drugs  and  over-the-counter  drugs  in  combination 
with  .alcohol.  Other  "studies  have  reported  that  the  hoarding  and  sharing  of 
drugs  among  the  elderly  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence. 

NIDA  has  also  produced  the  following  publications  as  the  result  of  recent 
grants,  contracts,  or  conferences:  (1)  **The  Aging  Process  and  PsycIioacUve 
Drug  Use";  (2^  "A  Study  of  Legal  Drug  Use  by  Older  Americans";  (3)  *'A 
Survey  of  Dru'g  Taking  Behavior  of  the  Elderiy";  and  (4)  "Drug  Abuse  and 
the  Elderly  :  Perspectives  and  Issues."  The  Services  Research  Branch  is  cur- 
rently supporting  one  elderly  project — a  survey  of  drug  use  patterns  and 
related  behaviors— of^a  representative  sample  of  the  elderly  in  Houston,  Tex. 

PUBl^C  INrOBMATION 

The  elder-ed  program  consists  of  30-minute  films  and  booklets  deftJgned. 
to  assist  tjxefelderly  to  be  fully  aware.of  the  benefits  and  risks  of  medicine  and 
prescriptii^  drugs.  Elder-ed  is  a  program  on  wise  use  of  prescription  drugs 
and  how  to  communicate  effectively  with  health  care  practitionere.  Two  book- 
lete  make  up  the  elder-ed  publications  kit  "Using  your  Medicine  Wisely,^. A 
Guide  for  the  Elderly"  is  a  discussion  of  sensible  precautions  about  taking 
medicines.  "Passport  to  Good  Health  Care"  is  an  8-page,  passport-size  book- 
let  which  has  space  to  write  down  medical  emergency  Information  as  well  as 
complete  descriptions  of  all^the  medicines  and  prescription  drugs  the  senior 
citizen  takes, 

mamjxQ  *^ 

During  the^past  year,  NIDA  has  reproduced  and  distributed  twomanuals,  one 
aimed  at  providing  Instructions  for  service  provldere,  enUtled  "Drug  "Jflsuse 
1ind  Abuse  Among  the  Elderly,"  originally  published  by  the  Door  of  Central 
Florida,  Inc.  The  training  package's  basfc  objective  Is  to  Improve  service  provid- 
ers* understanding  of  the  physical,  psychological,  and  social  problems  of  aging 
that  may  contribute  to  drug  misuse  and  abuse  by  the  elderly.  The  second  train- 
ing manual  for  pharmacists  and  pharmacy  students,  "Improving  Use  of  Drugs 
by  Elderly  Patients,"  a  learner's  manual,  was  originally  nubllshed  by  the 
Florida  Dnig  Abuse  Prevention  and  Education  Trust  In  Operation  PAR,  Inc. 
This  manual  provides  information  and  reference  sources  for  pharmacists  who 
provide  medication  to  ambulatory  elderly  patients. 

•  TBEATMEirr 

The  new  "Statewide.  Services  Grtint  Guidelines"  require-States  to  asses^  the 
need  for  drug  abuse  treatment  services  among  the  eiderly  and  to  put  forward 
objectives  for  meeting  those  needs.  SImllariy,  the  "State  Plan  Guidelines^*  for 
implementation  of  section  409  now  require  that  the  plan  address  the  needs  of  the 
elderly.  ,        •  ^     '  \ 
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w^i^fl^ll!^",!?  ^"^^^        NIMH  and  NIAAA  efforts  re- 

^^X^t}t  .  also  exchanges  Information  with  oflScIals  from  the 

'  Admin  stratlon  on  Aging  (AoA)  and  National  Institute  on  Aglne  (NIA) 

regarding  their  ongoing  <*fforts.  Further,  NIDA  Is  represented  on  the  plannln*. 

cowmittee  for  the  1081,>VhIte  House  Conference  on  Aging.  Piannw, 

•    -  FOOD  AM)  DRUG  ADMINISTRATICM^ 

n  ^^Tf^/J^'l"^^*?^  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  are  designed  to 
protect  the  health,  safety  and  pocketbobks  of  alLconsumers  regardless  of^ge! 
W  This  protection,  however.  Is  particularly  ImWtant  to  the  elderly  consumer  knd 
many  of  FDA's  actions  are  of  special  interest  to  this  age  group.  ^^"r 

PATIENT  PACKAGE  INSERTS  '  * 


•    rJ.t  §«Pf^"!'^r,  1980,  the  Food  aed  Drug  Administration  Initiated  a  pilot  patient 
"  tff„'""^^        project  which  requires  that  pharmacies  give  patients  easyCrwJd 
./«mi"?"''.n''i°"'^.'^"''  e""""  prescription  drugs.  The '-patient  packase  inserts'- 
fwT^J'\r'",''^^'"*  ""i^    '°^'        s'"^  effects  maroccur  apd  how 

*  hVi'Jf.t  '•'^        benefit.  The  leaflets  will  be  produced 

by  drug  manufacturers  and  will  also  be  available  to  hospitals  and  nursing  homes. 
,  The  leaflets,  covering  10  drugs  or  classes  of  drugs,  should  be  available  In  S 
macles^beglnnlng  In  mld-lOSl.  Their  benefits  to  the  public  and  their  cMt  wHl  be 
evaluated  over  the  n^xt  3  years.  Then,  a  decision  will  1«  made  XtherTo  ^uire 
patient  package  inserts  for  other  prescription  drugs.  T^um 
_  Patient  package  Inserts  already  are  required  by  FDA  for  some  prescription 
drugs  such  as  birth  control,  pills  and  estrogens  for  menopausal  use  aTd  a  few 
manufacturers  are  voluntarily  distributing  pntleni  InforraS  leaflets  ?or  otheT 

The  JO  drugs  or  categories  of  drugs  for  which  patient  package  inserts  will  hi. 

^  '"ni»"'?en'.  Including  Vallum  (chlordlazepixide).  Llbri- 

urn  .{diazepam)  and  Tranxene  (clornzepate  dipotasslum) ;  cimc«^ne-used  for 
the  treatment  of  ulcers:  eloflbratc-ua^  to  treat  e'evat^  fats  In^e  kUmS^ 
rf/<^*  »-for  use  in  trerftlng  heart  problems;  mcthoxmlen-uaed  in  the  treatm^t 

?L*?wJ'''^^"'"""?  y.^^^'f.™"  InvestlgaOonal  drag.  In  pSiS- 

t««sWc/.-a  class  of  diuretic  drugs  commonly  used  in  the'treatmenn"  hieh 

pAcnc— a  pain  reliever,  and  Bendeetin—a  drug  used  to  prevent  nausea  In  V.r»? 

S^T^:^)'^''''^''''^''''''  f  thTdK'whlch"  PPr"8  'we^- 

In  selectlngvthese  drugs,  FDA  considered  whether : 
-r-FrecIse  use  of  the  drug  Is  essential  to  achieving  Its  therapeutic  effect 
r~Jhe  drug  is  widely  prescribed  and  used.  "-t^^peuuc  enecc  ^ 

Til  «*if signlflca'nt  adverse  effects. 
^S^'uranWl^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^"^  '0^^-  <>osage 

— Ttie  usc  of  the  drug  is  largplj;  a  matter  of  personal  choice  by  the  Mtlent 
ir.ri*"^,^,?''  Wrth  control  pni»-oTm(nor  tranqulllwrs).  ^  "  ^■ 

.  „  5  i|e"eve8  that  theji^  for  such  a  program  is  dear  Patients  who  hm 
Sr^^''.?"  ^??^"')"^''^  ""-y  n^ot^ecilve  the  Intend^  fheKo?ben" 
Siino.  .'^^fM^,";,''-^'°"/  ^^^""^^  '"f  care.  They  may  stay  M^k^owSr 

ffirtt«l?S^<!f1fI%2lr,°/^^  ^^^"^  may^etadre^sc  reacUons  i^qufring 
ih^^'ahr.,^i  the  elderiy  consume  dIspropoHlmmte  share  of  medication 

^OT>A  m,*?i.SS2S?i  "2'"  '.''/.f^*  vrognm  more  than  the  general  iwpulatlon 

wf?Z  ft  F^erari£i^^^^J'n.J?I  ^^^^  InTsSm- 

•  .  Tiit^tu^f'tZ^^Ir  ^/.f-^'-  published  guidelines  for  thrMdnig 

■    21 -Two  siSn  ll'i-^fiS?'!;'*'!''  P^PO'yPhene)  in  flnal  form  on  N^emSL 
i''  'T'lt  *>^"aectln  replaced  Warfarin  on  the  list  on  DMHHniiAr  ima  tji.^^    i7» ^ 

bSrin  diSSt1?,Thi  ^nL^f  "'""J*"'  PiWlcatlon  of  the  flnal  gnldellS 
S5SJir?#  ♦l^.i'''*  patient  package  Insert  which  will  be  printed  by  the  bantu 
ftctonrs  of  the  drugs.  During  the  3-year  evaluation  periSd..  PDA  Jiu  Smit 
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the  .testing  of  alternative  methods  of  distributing  written  information  to 
consumers.  •  „  *  " 

Thej policy  on  patient  package  insei-ts  was  proposed  by  KDA  on  July  C  1979. 
with  an  opiwrtuni^y  for  public  comment.  ^Hearings  were  held  throughout  the 
country  to  learn  ft\  in  .manufacturers,  heaUa  professionals,  and  consumers  their 
views.  FDA  received  and  analyzed  1,S00  written  comments  on  the  proposal. 

>  <? 
ore  (OVER*TIIE»COUNTEB)  MONOOBAPH  REVIEW 

'    '  ,  ,  t 

OTC  drug  monographs  establish  standards  for  specific  classes  of  over-the- 
counter  drug  products  to  insure  a  specific  level  of  quality  among. products  of  a 
given  type.  This  standard  permits  the  consumer  to  purchase  the  least  expensive 
brand  in  safety.  This  is  especially  beneficial  to  the  elderly.  Most  of  them  are  on 
fixed  incomes  ,and  they  often  use  a  great  deal  of  medication. 

FDA  hopes  to  publish  the  tentative  final  monograph  for  analgesic  in  November 
1981.  The  proposal  was  published  in  July  1977.  The.  panel  phase  for  laxatives 
wa»  completed  in  1975  and  the  tentative  final  monograph  is  scheduled  for  puj^llca* 
tlon  In  September  1981.  Nighttime  sleep  aids  had  their  panel  report  published  in 
December  *1975,  the  tentative  final  monograph  was  published  in  June  1978,  and 
the  flfhal  monograph  will  be  published  In  December  1981.  The  panel  for  digestive 
aid  prei^rations  adopted  Its  report  In  January  1979  and  ?iopes  to  publish  the 
proposal  in  April  1981.  The  proposal  for  external  analgesics  was  published  in 
December  1979  and  the  tentative  tlnaL monograph  Is  scheduled  for  completion  In 
^pril  1983.  The  proposed  monograph  for  vitamins  and  minerals  was  published  In 
March  1979,  and  it  Is  hoped  that  the  tentative  final  monograph  will  be  published 
in  July  1982,  / 

DRVO  EXPERIMENTATION  IN  EioEU.T 

^  In  the  past,  comparatively  little  clinical  research  has  been  performed  upon  the 
elderly,  however,  when  it  Is  performed Jthe  question  of  informed  consent  .some- 
times.becomes  an  issue,  and  guidelines  are  being  finalized^  which  will  establish 
parameters  under  which  the  institutional' review  boards  must  determine  whether 
specific  gtpups  who  may  not  be  able  to  protect  their  own  rights  such  as  children, 
the  elderly,  and  prisoners,  are  receiving  adequate  protection.  These  boards  are 
appointed  by  the  Agency  to  monitor  research  conducted  In  the  development  of  new 
drug  applications;  ^  , 

DESI  DRUOS  (ORVO  EITICACT  STUOT  IICPLEMENTATION) 

I)uring  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Bureau  of  Drugs  removed  26  ineffective  general 
products  (those  having  new  drug  applications)  and  405  specific  drug  products 
(abbreviated  new  drug  applications)  and  approved  151  specific  drug  products. 
This  program  will  help  assure  that  consumers  purchase  only  those  drug  products 
which  will  effectively  treat  the  conditions  for  which  they  are  indicated.  Since 
the  elderly  use  a  disproportionately  high  percentage  of  drugs,  this  program  should 

benefit  theca  more  than  it  does  tha  general  population. 

I  .        •       k  ... 

TRE  KAZIKVM  ALLOWABLE  COST  (MAC)  PROORAIC 

FDA  .Is  assisting  in  the  Departmentwide  MAC  program  which  i»  aimed  at 
reducliv(  health  care  costs  through  the  increased  use  of  lower  cost  generic  drugs 
which  are  determined  to  be  medically  equivalent.  FDA  develops  lists  of- generic 
drug  products  which  are  medically  equivalent  to  brand  name  products. 

The  MAC  program  is  conducted  to  prevent  medicare  and  medicaid  (tax* 
MUpported  programs)  from  paying  premium  prices  for  brand  name  drugs  when 
lower  cost,  medically  equivalent  generic  versions  are  available.  The  MAC  pror 
gram  adopts  thOM  products  on  FDA's  generic  drug  list  which  meet  their  require^ 
ments.  The  elderly  are  benefited  by  paying  lower  costs  for  their  needed  medication. 

MEDICAL  X'RAT  OVIUANCC  AND  EDUCATION  EFFORTS  STEPPED  VP 

Of  the  approximately  270  million  medical  X*ray  examinations  ednducted  In 
the  United  States  annually,  a  substantial  proportion  are  performed  On  elderly 
patients.  It  Is  generally  acknowledged  that  a  significant  number. of  X-ray  pro* 
c«dure«  may  not  be  m^lcally  needed;  factors  whicli  contribute  to  Xrray  overuse 
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;S!irt'^'^Z■«M,^^l:^H"^^'Tf^^^  °'  dlstrtNtmg  wntten  mfonnatlon  to 
Sr,l^f.rKi^1SH,  '^i'^'^r  ?ll"'-<:"t  criteria  as  to  when  certain  X-ray 

procedures  arc  indicated  and  wiljen\  they  are  not.  * 
•  •  to  address  thesib  problems  with  two  new  programs,  one  addressed 

..  to-physlclans  and  the  other  to  pft^ents.  To  provide  better  g^^daiwe  for  ifhyslch»M 
^Jlr^J  indications  for  certaJ5"x.riij-  examinations,  thf  Agency  Js  co^^^^^^^ 
expert  panels  Of  physlclans.t^ller-ldp  what  lt  calls  "X-ray  referral  crlteria"'- 
■  i^TYl^""^""  °"  ^^^'^^  symptoms, and/or  patient  history  warrant  the 
i^^A^'n^/l'nV  Partlcularc  Inlcar'circumstance.  As  they  are  developed,  the^ 
S!^f='a?$rrnS^:  ^i^l^^  rf^f  medical,  communlti^ough 

■U&^^"!!^ilC^^^^^ 

'    S!5JJfn«  *»r"''^*r  °"  X  "P-  that  they  dlscu^  with  tS 

"?  ^       """""ayon  "  one  Is  being  conslderedranVthit 
f    -.i5|^'gr^'*~'^*«JJE£i£^  in  an  effort  to  avoid  ne^dX 

^   _  ■nA\lD\3tr.:iT-AH,U^<{VMK:i!^lCEa-  /• 

•i  P'e  of  Medical  iWvlcc/firlefid  an  investigatlvclcain  of  the  ftouse  Se- 

It^P^'^^T'^'r  activities  0  p^^lldeZ  co^ 

2XrUI«"Tiplv«S^  ''^V  P"tlcularly  those  Sik§7w?tV 

artnritls.  The  Investigative;' tiam  was  trying  to  gather  evidence  to  reoiwt-*pnr 
liUM  OD  the  special  me<lir-.I>'roblems  face^Vby  thi  eld%ly.  IT,"  ex^^ 
its  po  cles  on  fraudulent  devices:  the  suldelWs  fQll3 1  y  field  InvesMw^^^ 
detecting  and.talclng  action  against  deceptlVe  devices':  the  consLer ^ wfon 


FDA  s  quackery  Education  program  has  been  direct^  ,4it  generating  local 
and  national  Interos  I,  recognizing  mfedlcal  and  health  frauds  tW  FDA 
'  ^Ti"  ^fi!*  ?"  d«  lce  'iuackw  for  local  television.  The  television  Zts  discuss 
•2«n^?^''^  ^"^T  """'^"^'y  »nd  me.l Icil  Sf/rhe  seX! 

?h«t  mrL  'Tlr?""!.'!"*'  '""strates  ^.va.npl4  of  dTvlcen 

n^?^         """^  ""^  Misleading  claims.  Thes^  examples  Include  Arthritis  and 

'  M5VilS?S!?'^?p'^w/»  "T"*  BI(T)6uack  Attack: 

Meaicni  imiceH.  Tlie  booklet  contains  nformat  on  on  device  fraiid  and  infnrm« 
consumers  Of  the  steps  they  should  take  to  protect  themsSvM  f  ror<4w  J  l^^^^^ 

that  the  KI)A.dr  the,U.S.  Postal  Service  have  acted  ngalnst  fdr  falf*  «nrt  iniV 
leading  claims  in  their  respective  labeling  and  adTerVls^S.  7 

.frjiTifto  .^o^•DI«ECTIo^AL  hkakino  aiob  / 

•nt.  u'Sl.W.  vJi"'\"^"°5'''^**''°""lL*^^^^         •^"f  hearihg  aids  for  complL 

SSmpTw  fr^  If^ht  of'  r'^^J'"*^''^^*  '".""^•■'21  C*"*  8»M20  was  complet^ed. 
Hanipjes  from  eight  of  tht  firms  met  all  major  requirements,  although  three  of 
thew  Arms  orsamples  had  h.lnor  labeling  proWemsTof  the  rlmalXg  MmplM  12 
fJil^.  M  '^"•t"'"?  according  to  speclflcatlons  ^)ntalne(l  hJX^'f^? 

«"»V8ls  of  labeling. fbur  other  flrm-s  Aam' 

S^I?L!^fo?h™.'„\°^^  '°  '""owupLir  inspecfl^s!  FDA 

iMuea  letters  to  the  remaining  finns  enumerating  minor  deWce  deflclencies. 


•iJfTEAOCmjl*  UE!»«  IKVEatlGATIOlS 

«^  Section,  \n  extra-Agency  advisory  grtup  of  the 

'  •  h^l'i^l^  ""^^PiP"*  -nd  Dental  ^vi4,  Panel  VdS  public 

^^^nnM■i^'}^Zlnu^  **^J"Vf.*2.  1980.  reviewing  testing  of  ln??a5c..lar 
tAt  «J2  •''.P"«;t  Of  the  safety  of  onf^lng  lOL  clinical  Investlga. 

that  track  over- 100.000  lens  implantations 
per  year.  The*  inrntlf  atlons  started  Iq  1978  and  ar*  projected  to  run  unUl  1881. 
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The  advisory  «bup  submitted  a  report  to  FDA  on  Iilarch  7. 1980,  which  In  -^  rt. 
recommended  that:  .  .       .  t 

(1)  An  ongo|fag-bIo«taUsUcal  review  of  the  study  be  continued  to  Identify  and 
correct  any  possible  study-design,  deficiencies.  '  , 

(2)  A'revlsfd  updated  patient  consent  form  be  drafted  for  use  In  the  study. 

(3)  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  and  medicare  data  on  contract  surgery  and  lOL 
Implantatloiy be  compiled  a»  auxiliary  Investigative  data. 

(4)  *rDA  expand  iU  informational  activities  to  provide  the  public  with  more 
InfonnaUon'on  the  progress  ofthe  lOyclinical  invesUgaUon. 

/  SODIUU  Ain>  ^POTASSIUU  LABEUNO 

^P^  publish".  In  early  1981;  a  proposal  that  will  require  sodium  and 
potassium  labeling  and  establish  definitions  for  **lo\v/*^  ^'moderately  low,"  and 
"reduced**  sodium.  This  issue  was  addressed  In  FDA's  1979  Federal  Register 

proposal  on  food  labeling.  The  document  is  presently  being  reviewed  within  FDA. 

:    /  ^  I  ^^^^^        .  .        .  , 

/  CHOLESl^L  CONTENT  tABEUNO 

,  Tnx  Is  proposing  that  cholesterol  and  fatty  add  conteiit  of  food  be  included 
as  Mrt  of  the  nutrition  labeling  when  claims  on  these  substances  are  made.  It 
^  deflries  the  terms :  ''cholesterol  free.'*  ''low  cholesterol."  and  "reduced  cholesterol/* 
FDA  expects  to  publish  this  proposal  In  the  Fedchil  Register  In  late  December 

I  '  TOTAL  bnrr  studies 

/FDA  is  studying  the  possibility  of  modifying,  its  market  basket  surveys  of 
hemlcal  contaminants  and  trace  nutrients  in  the  total  diet;  by  basing  It  on 
iotary  consumption  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  and 
Health  arid  Nutrition  Examination  Survey  (HANES).  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  The  current  studies  are  based  on  dietary  consumption  data 
developed  by  USDA  In  1905.  Foods  that  are  rcfpresentatlve  of  a  total  diet  are 
grouped  in  12  categories  (e.g.,  leafy  vegetables;  meat,  fish,  and  poultry;  etc.).. 
These  foods  are  collected  and  prepared  as  If  in  a  typical  kitchen.  FDA  then, 
analyzes  them  for  trace  nutrients  and  for  chemical  contaminants.  Presently, 
FDA  is  studying  the  diet  of  teenage  males.  €-month-old  Infants,  and  2-yearK)ld 
children.  By  having  more  flexibility  in  developing  data  on  levels  of  nutrients  and 
contaminants.  FDA  will  be  able  to  estimate  various  food  intakes  for  different 
age  groups,  including  the  aged.  While  FDA  does  not  expect  to  begin  work.pn 
this  ijntll  fiscal  year  1983,  It  is  developing  plans  on  how  this  vvlll  be  accomplished. 

COLOR  ADDITIVES  ' 

Lead  Acetate.  On  October  31.  }980,  FDA  published  a  final  rule  iii  the  Federal 
Register  to  permit  use  of  lead  acetate  as  a  color  additive  in  cosmetics  that  color 
hair  oh  the  scalp.  I^d  acetate  is  an  Ingredient  in  some  dyes  that  progressively 
darkens  hair  (e^.,  Grecian  Formula).  FDA  had  conducted  tests  to  determine 
whether  a  significant  amount  of  lead  acetate  is  absorbed  through  the  skin  when 
used  as  a  hpir  dye..  FDA  found  that  the  amount  of  lead  absorbed  from  the  use 
of  snch  dyes  is  minuscule  compared  to  total  human  exposure  to  lead.  FDA  Is 
reaniring.  however,  that  all  hair  dyes  containing  lead  acetate  bear  this  statement : 

"CAUTION :  Contains  I^d  Acetate.  For  external  use  only.  Keep  this  product 
out  of  children's  reach.  Do  not  use  on  cnt  or  abraded  scalp.  If  skin  Irritation 
develops,  discontinue  use.  Do  notfilse  to  color  mu^^raches,  eyelashes,  eyebrows,  or 
hair  on  imrtn  of  the  body  othcrf  than  the  scalp,  lio  not  get  In  eyes.  Follow,  instruc- 
tions  carefully  and  wash  hands  thoroughly  after  each  use.*' 

food' LABELING  ' 

In  refining  Its  food  labeling  strategy  as  a  result  of  the  1978  food  labeling, 
hearings  and  the  1979  consumer  fop<'  labeling  survey,  FDA  Is  proposing  several 
specific  labeling  regulations  that  pertain  to  • 
*  — DecUration  of  all  optional  Ingredients  In  standardized  foods. 

—Definitions  of  '*low  cholesterol,**  "reduced  cholesterol,**  and  "cholesterol- 
free.**  '  " 

—Specific  tAt  source  declaration  if  over  10  percent  of  dry  weight. 
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,  — QntntltatJye  deciairaUon  of  sodlura,  potassium,  and  total  sugars  as  part 
of  nutrition  labelinjr.  .  *^  • 

On  July  8. 1080,  FDA  a-^nounced  its  plans  for  the  devebpment  of  alternative 
label  formats.  FDA  awarded  a  roLtract  to  Robert  P.  Cersln  Associates,  Inc.. 
for  the  develojMnent  of  new  labeling  tormats.  A  eyries  ofimbllc  meetings  will  l>e 
held  to^provide. direct  inpu  to  the  contractor  effprt.  The  first  public  meeting 
wasihuld  In  Washington.  D.C..  on  October  tt,  1980.  "The  contractor  will  present 
alternative  formats  for  further  study  by  early  lOSl. 

•      HEALTH  RESOtRCES  ADMINIST^TION 

Pboobams  That  Impact  on  the  Eldebly.  ^ 
nksum  planning 

•    "       '  .     ^  X 

xThe  health  planning  prcgnim  Is  aimed  at  developing  a  two-tiered  Structure, 
of  ^State  and  local  health  planning  agencies  which  are  responsible  for  carrying 
out  a  range  of  planning,  regulatory,  and  resource  c  evelopment  functions  This 
network  Is  desIgned-Jo  deal  with  the  problems  of  locess  to,  and  tfie  cost  and 
quality  of,  health  services.  .  .       .  «" 

\  doing  so,  the  health  systems  agencies' (HSA's)  ajjd  the  State  health  planning 
and  development  agencies  (SH PDA's)  address  a  broad  range  of  health  care 
system  Issues  such  as  reimbursement  methods,  reglonallzatlon  of  services,  maU 
distribution  of  manpower  and  6ther  resources,  "competition"  versus  "regulation  " 
and  capital  Investments  for  health  facIUtles.  "  ' 

A  -study  currently  underway  indicates  that  planning  agencies  continue  to 
place  a  high  prlorlty  ln  their  plans  and  Implementation  activities  on  long-term 
care,  particularly  In  the  areas  of  SXF/ICF  beds  and  home  health  care.  75  per- 
cent of  the  agencies  studied  have  developed  goals  and  objectives  for  SXF/ICF 
beds  and/or  home  health  care.  AVhIle  the  review  of  specific  project  applications 
remains  one  of  the  primary  means  of  Implementing  goulb.  and  objectives  for 
long-term  care  agencies  are  Increasingly  developing  othei^  approaches  which 
rely  more  heavily  on  the  Involvement  of  consumers  and  coalitions  of  nrovlders 
government  agencies,  and  interest  groups.  For  example :  ' 
^  —The  HSA  of  Soutbenstep  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia)  Is  participating  with 
a  coalition  of  providers  and  consumer  group?  In  a  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
FoUmlatlon  demonstration  grant  to  develop  and  Improve  the  dellveiy  of  non^ 
*      i^i  "I^^V'^TI^*??  "^^""^  services,  i^he  HSA  has  also  received  a  grant- 
•    lu?  ^he  Administration  on  Aging  to  coordinate  the  HSA's  planning  with 
-that  of  the  five  agencies  for  the  aging  which  serve  the  area. 
—Working  with  local  community  groups  the  Florida  Gulf  HSA  (St.  Peters- 
burg) has  promoted  the  cpncept  of  .sharje  homes  for  the  elderly  as  an  alter- 
native to  Institutionalization  and  has  hejped  develop  the  Suncoast  Gerontol- 
ogy Center  w^Ich  will  serve  as  a.resource  foi- 'studying  and  seeking  solutions 
-  to  the  problems  of  the  elderly  In  the  area.^ 
f^KT?fL"'l^!f        SHPD.Wha/e  continued,  to  emphasize  the  appropriate  dls- 
nlS.  Wo^'V  Til'™  S**^       ^^'''''^^  «  approaches  Includ  ng  adding 

I^?^»i?'''V^!?''^'*^^"^  ^^^^     ^''^^^  ^'^^e^e  *>«^«  exceed  the  need,  and.  conversion 
conversion  of  other  types  of  beds  (primarily  acute  xiare)  to 
HSr/lCF  beds  as^  well  as  conversion  of  .SNF/ICF  bedij  to  other  u^es         «  ' 
i«  J^^^*^"^^  1^^-  ««^e"PK^  are  developing  more  refined  methods  for  estlmr.;  . 
Ing  bea  needs  and  more  precise  standai-ds  and  criteria  for  (letennlning  how 
allocate  be<Is.  For  example :         —  , 

--JThe  Massachusetts  SHPDA  through  a  comprehensive  process  Involving 
«     HSArj  and  provider  groups  has  developed  .a  set  of  specific  standards  and 
^  T?^?."*  t^P^     servIce^^'and  beds.  The  SHPDA  Is  using  th^^^^e 

stjmdards  and  criteria  to  a^allocate  lohg-tenn  care  beds  from  areas  of  low 
need  to  areas  of  high  need.  -  . 

^f^^^^*^  V^*""*^^",  '^^^'^  difficult  to  accurately  determine  SNF/ 

'ICF  be<l  needs  oii  an  HSA-wIde  basis  iJecaiise  of  the  migration  of  patients 
across  ^county  boundaries  the  Philadelphia  HSA  has  developed  and  Imple- 
merited  an  innovative  technlijue  for  estimating  the  need  fo->and  allocatW 
ftedr on  a  small  geographic  ar«a  basis  (I.e..  senlce  areas  below, :tl;e. county 
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The  Bureau  of  .Health  Planning,  recognising  the  priority  placed  on  the  develop- 
ment of  home  health  services  by  planning. agencies,  has  distributed  to  the  agen- 
cies a  technical  assurance  manual  "Planning  for  Home  Health  Services"  which 
provides  basic  Information  on  th^plannlng  and  development  of  home  health  care 
as. well  as  references  for  sources  of  additional  technical  assistance. 

BubIeau  ofXhealth  Professions 

FIscaUyear  1980  program  efforts  directed  toward  the  development  of  human 
resources  needed  to  provide  health  cate  to  the  aged  are  summarized  below  for  the 
foiif  program  divisions  of  the  Bureau. V  \^ 

nmSION  OF  ASSOCIAT^  HEALTH  PB0F£SdI0NS  .  ^ 

Medical  and  other  health  professions  ^hools  received  13  grants  totaling  approx- 
imately $1,5  mllUon  to  .continue  projects  designed  to  Improve  the  knowledge,  skills, 
and  practices  of  health  professionals  in  assessing  nutrition  status  In  health  and 
disense  and  advising  and  Instructing  patients  about  diet  and  nutrition.  The  grant 
program  Impacts  on  all  types  of  patients.  Including  the  aged,  and  emphasizes 
interdisciplinary  team  training  which  mukt  Indude^edlcal  students  and  at  least 
two  other  professions  whicli.  typically  ace  dietltrans/nutrltlonlsts,  nurse/nurse 
^  pntctitloners,  and  physician  assistants.  1 

Thirteen  grants,^  totaling  approximately  8023,000,  wire  also  awarded  to  medical 
and' other  health;  professions  schools  to  train  and^  motlvate-health  professions 
students  to  provide  health  services  In  a  more  effective  manner  through  Improve- 
ment ^of  the  affective  relationships  between  health  ptactltloners  and  patients, . 
The  program  focuses  on  the  roles  of  Practitioners  In  the  lynprovement  of  personal 
Interactions,  the\provisIon  of  necessary  andVdesli-ed  psychosocial  support,  and  the 
motivation  of  behaviors  that  ameliorate  llln^s  and  promote  health.  These  factors 
are  especially  Important  In  service  to  the  aging.  .Programs  that  Included  hospices 
as  a  aettlng  were  given  funding  preferences.  ^ 

Allied  health  special  project. grants  whicn  received  continued  support  were: 
(D^UnlversI^  of  Xor|hem  Colorado  for  training  in  geriatric  aural  rehabilitation 
(j|35,191;  prior  4  years— $265,684) ;  (2)  QuiiialpJac  College  (Hamden,  Conn.)  for 
coordinated  education  leading  to  licensure  in  long-term  care  administration 
($48,835 ;'prior  4  years— $19T,0W) ;  (3)  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook  for/ gerontology  curriculum  development  to  train  students  In  the  School  of 
Allied  Health  Professlons  at  both  the  undergn  duate  and  graduate  levels  ($17,707 ; 
prior  4  years— $13^172)  ;,and  (4)  University  of  Texas  for  gewntology  services 
administration  program  at  the  certificate  and  baccalaureate  leyel  ($19,714 ;  prior 
2  year»^$lll,988).  Yale  University  was  awarded  $30,240  for -the  last  year  of  a 
3-year  public  health  special  project  grant  for  ibng-ferm  care  i^anning,  evaluation, 
and  policy  analysis.  Another  award  ($58,7891  vrput  to  George'Washlngton  Uni- 
versity for  the  first  of  a  3-year  project  for\  a' long-term  care  administration 
pro^ram.-^  I  '  ' 

A  contract  efTort  ($126,341)  was  completed  with  the  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  ot Optometry  for  the  development  of  aVurriculum  plan  In  rehabilitative 
optometry.  The  plan  Identified  those  speclallzed\skills  necesstjry  to  treat  moder- 
ately severe  to  severe.visual  Impairments  primarily  seen  In  thU  elderly,, 

DIVISION  or  NUBSINO 

Special  enrjphasis  was  given  In  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1975  to.  the  problems 
and  health  care  of  the  aging.  Grants  and  contracts V^re  authorized  for  special 
projects  to  improye  curricula  In  schools  of  nursing  ftr  geriatric  courses  and  to 
assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of  devel(H;>lng  short-term  InWvlce  training' programs 
for  nurses*  aides  and  nursing  home  orderlies.  The  latter  programs  emphasized  the 
special  problems  of  geriatric  patients  and  Included  training  for  monitoring  the 
well-being,  feeding  and  cleaning  of  nursing  home  patients,  emergency  procedures 
drug  properties  and  Interactions,  and  fire  safety  techniques. 

Under  section  822  of  the  PuWIc  Health  Service  Act  (PHS  Act)  nurse  practi- 
tioner grants  and  contracts  were  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1980  to  educate  nurses:^ 
In  the  provision  of  primary  health  care  to  the  elderly.  The  following  active  proj- 
ects provide  nurse  practitioner  training  support  in  primary  care  for  geriatric 
patients.  ^  -  . 
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AppHcint           /        '                jja,  -  Ricjiyeirmo 

/  '^^ —  i  :  •   lupport 

U.l,.r.ily^-pimb-i„h,  Pimbu„h.  P,  ^^'Ll'mt^'  <-rti'^t.      '  «69.242 

.C.)!,«bi.Unlv,r.i.y,N.wy.,l.,N.y  D.at  M il^^       p„„.„.  |„  „„.  ^ 

.-ton  ^„„.„,„.  Boston.  M.„..:             N£gainic..n  ..r.n..l..i..  „„,.,„-.  p,„-  ,36.026 

/    /')''•'  -  :    — 


2.097.250 


/special  project  graht.anivltles  in'lOSO  under  section  820  of  th^  pti«!  A„f 

_  C"««>C"LUM  REVISION  GRANTS  WITH  A  GERONTOLOGICALASERIATRICS  FOCUS 

ApplJciRl       •  .  j/y^  1  Fiscjl  ytir  ' 

 ^ — 1  .  :  _i  .  19W  support 


•  '  --""^S'^J^^^  6i;371 

-  ToW.^   I  •   

-  I V-v-   490.990 


B.  CONTINUING  q)UCATION^RAfa  WhIcK  INCWQE  GERONTOLOGICAL  NURSING  CONTENT 

^  ^   

>PP»fc«nt"  jia,  '  ,  ^  Ff$c«|  ywf  1930 
  -    toppoft 


•Hg||j-i.O»M,T«hnle.lCrfl.„.Tdl.do.  Pr..r.m  for continuin,  ^fautMfof  nur,M  „  3o'270 

«Wm.Hy«Pfltrt.r,h.-pjtob«r,h.P,:...,.;R.,i,„i,«,rt^^^^^^   ^^'^ 

Totol  ,   1 — 

 :  :  "  > '  "    UO,  793- 
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IHSEirVICE  EDUCATION  WITH  A  QeWNTOtOGICAWCCWATRIC  FOCUS  TO  UWRAOE  SWOS  OF  UCCHSEO 
/         .  MACTICAL  KUKES,  NURSING  ASSISTANTS,  ANd  OTHER  PARAf  ROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 

/  Fiical  ytar  IMO 

^  AMriicant '  .  Titl«  wPC<>rt 


,/ 


WMtbrook  Colkit,  PortJand,  KUint  Gtriitric  nurwwirtint.  

OmmHv  CoNaif,  Itoniat  City.  Kani  Upiradim  fkilU  of  atdtiAKdortiti  in  rninini  homts., 

Miami  J««itli  »(oiiio.aiid  NofpiM  foc/tht  NursiafSHCiol projactfrant...;  

Aiod  Miami'  Fit.  ' 
St  JSS'a  Nodical  Contar,  Tulat,  OlOt.  HX  Oklahoma  cootlniiini  oducatton  projact  


16.  no 

74,343 
129.172 


Total.. 


251,970 


Tbe  foUowini  20  advanced  nui^  tFDining  active  projects  under  section. 821 
of  the  PHS  Act  provide  8UW>ort  for  the  preparation  of  nurses  in  gerontqloglcal 
nursins  at  the  craduate  level.  Seine  of  these^iirojects  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
ierontolo^cal  nursing,  while  others,  indude  a  significant  content  area : 

  .    \  ^  ■  ■    ^  . 

»         .  .     ,         ,  \  Fiicalyoarl9IO 

Titio  \  support 


Applicant 


/• 


San  JoM  Stata  Colloit.  San  Joit,  Calif  Gofontolo|ical  nurw  fpacialiit  protremx-..;  

Univofsity  of  Dolawart.  Ntwajk.  Dei...-—.  Atf«?co^  ""^^IfJ'*^ V  E W"-" ^-UT-iiX— 

Univortity  of  Xantas.  Xansu  City,  Xans  Trainini  of  taroriV)tof ical  cHnical  nurw  ipycialiiU..... 

Univortity  of  Calilbrnia,  San  Francitco,  San  Gradua&  program  in  lonf*torm/|Ofontolo|ical  nursini.. 
'  Franciaoo  Calif  *  * 

Unlv9nlty<iPanwylvapia,Philaddphla.Pa:..  gojfMrtojoiicaUwfO  din^^^  . 

Univortity  of  Kantticky  Laxinilon,  Ky  Oirtioadi  mattar't  propm.......   

UnivtfJ^ofMldJl|an,Ann  Arbor.  I»ld».....  Ph.0.  proram  in  iHinlM.  i  ^  

GooffO Univtrilty, Fairfai, Va  ...  Matttr of  adoiiMln  nursing.  .^........v..... 

Caao  Wostarn  Ratfvt  Univorsity,  Oovaland,  Post  haccalauraata  profraffl  in  |trcntok)|lcal  nursini.. 

IMiM Stata Univorsity, Bozaman. Mont....  Nursini spodalistefor undorsarvod rural aroM^  

ladioflt  Uniwsity,  Indianapolis,  Ind..  }^^^l!S$t^^^S^^'^}^S.r'" 

Univorsity  of  MaryUnd,  SalSmof  a.  Md  Dodoral  tdoertion  fw  Klwtortynursini  lo»dor$hip.... 

,U(iivfraHyofWiscofttiR,Madison>is.......  Aprogramincommunlty/iorontotoiicarnura^^^  

Ga«(|tlown  UnivofsrW>rashinitefl,  D.C  Graduata  Wttrtini  P»ir»m." —  r 

Syra^iso  UnlwsHy,  Sftaeuso,  N.Y  Praparatlon  for  nursini  ofttjo  rural  a|ln|.  

ifufTty  Stata  Univtfiifr,  Murray,  Ky  PraparinfnifildinWaBjKus  on  ailnijnd  child.. 


.Uniwsity Of  Rodw^x Rooitaf.  if.Y  Coro^ntoloiteal nursini:  Major andmlnpr omphasii..-.. 

^^UnlwsHy  of Orof^   fortlaid, Orai.........  Modical-iurikal  nunirj:/.  larontoloiial focMi........ 

Ooko  Unlvofsity,  Dfc..>am,  N   Advaneod  trainini  for  laodorship  In  nu"in|...i  

Slala  Univortity  of  Now  Y^;  Binihamten,  Mattor  of  adonco  dinical  nurso  tpodalitt  program  

'  •ingliwiiteo.H.y. 


$100,191 

123.625 
51,930 
156,231 

59.407 
tOU599 
213.617 
107.994 
146,649 

89.010 
131.003 
192.313 

74,293. 
211.370^ 

91.227 
191,159 

15.032 
177,  U6  ' 
177.963 

9^.530 


Total.. 


2.561,^ 


The  purpose  of  the  following  new  research  project  grant  under  section  301  of 
the  PHS  Act  is  to  identify  components  o^  health  care  provided  to  elderly  women 
by  nurse  practitioners  in  primary  ambulatory  care  settings  which  contribute 
most  to  patients'/ satisfaction  and  to  their  intent  to^dhere*to  the  plan  for  Vhelri 
care.  ITils  is  a  2-year  projecfc  wlth'an  estimated  total  cost  of  $109,40*  m  , 

Aw>llcant.  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Htle.  Elaeriy  Woftt-  / 
en's  BvaluaUon  of  Nurse  Practitioner's  Care;  fiscal  year  1080  support,  $75,2|l(j-C^ 

DIVISION  or  MEDiciive, 

Grant  and  /contract  program  support  urider^.tltle-Tf^f  the  Public  Heal^. 
Service  Act  included  geriatric  acti/Ulesr^naer  section,  781(a).  the' tJnlverpl^ 
of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine.  r§celved  |87|000  to  continue  lts.dcyeIoi»uent 
of  an  are^'^alth  edtkation  center  program  which  Includes  graduate  and  under^ 
graduat^g^Hatric  medical  training  in  an  urban  geriatric  setting.        ^  ^-^^ 

Tw€nty-flve^iat»-<#i;fi68^W6^Jttr£awa  under  section  788(d)  to  support 
the  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  new  geriatric  course  .mate- 
rials. Approximately  half  of  the  grants  were  in  scho^»i8  of  medicine.  The  rest'were 
distributed  among  schools  of  dent^^try,  optometry,  pharmacy^  public  health,^ 
nursing,  and  alll/ed  health.  The  curriculum  devdopment  grants  are  multidlscipli- 
aary*  in  many  Instances,  and  range  In  scope  from  a  course  on  gerontology  to  a. 
mobile  health  unit  staffed  by  students;     ^  ^ 
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The  section  788((1)  authority  was  also  used  to  fund  other  efforts.  First  the 
American  Geriatric  Society  In  New:  York  recefved  $199,081  for  the  final  vear  of 
a  2-year  contract  to  develop  and  implement  a  model  geriatric  undercraduate  nri- 
mary  care  curricula.  Sfecond,  the  minorUy-oriented  primary  care  medical  educa- 
tion program  awarded  $1  million  to  Morehouse  Medical  College  where  geriatrics 
specifically  will  be  includetl  in  the  curriculum  to  train  primary  care  physicians 
to  p:-actice  In  medically  underserved  rural  and  inner-city  areas 
"   Under  section  780(a)  the  final  year  of  a  2.year  contract  ($194,281)  was 
awartJed  to  the:Gerontological  Society  of  Washington,  aC.  to  develop  a  self. 
Uistructional  model  for  the  management  and  care  of  elderly  paUents.  The  Xew 
York  State  University  Research  Foundation  received  a  2-year  contract  ($  1^6  487) 
under  section  780(a)  to  develop,  implement,  evaluate,  and  disseminate *a'selt 
.  learning  program  in  alcohol  and  alcohol  abuse  (one  of  the  curriculum  modiilP«« 
;  will  be  '^Drinking.and  the  Elderly  *)..  Additionally.  ^ Lm^l  TtZZt^^^ 
grams  under  thls-section  have  received  funding  specifically  for  the  area  of  eeri- 
^tricH.  YoT  example,  the  University  of  Maryland  has  received  ^ij.240  to  train  its 
residents  In  geriatrics.  The  Medical  Center  of  Beaver  County,  inc  (RochSter 
Pa.)  pays  10  percent  of  the  salary  of  the  director  of  geriatrics  training  andS 
.  ica  director  of  Heaver  Valley  Geriatrics  Center  to  teach  courses  in  this  area^e 
.  University  bf  Louisville  (Kentucky)  received  5366.700  in  part  to  Sop  and 
Imp  ement  a  geriatric  clinical  program  for  its  residents.  Duke  University  Aledical 
^\^\!IT^  P  residents  in  geriatrics  and  pharmacotherapeutics  Tl^e  U^^^^^ 
W^nL^^  Minneapolis  and  the  University  of  Colorado  (Denver)  were  awarded 
SrSi(^°       '      respectively  to  strengthen  their  curricuilum  actiXs  in 

A>umber  of  activiUes  occurred  under  section  783(a)  which  had  a  direct  or 
Indirect  impac^  on  the  elderly.  Northeastern  University  develop^  a  courVe  on 
the  aging  proc^^ss  for  its  physician  assistants  (PA's) .  Tlie  University  of  Xebraska. 
.%«.aoarLof  its  emphasis  on  geriatric  education  for  PA's,  received  $1200  to 
•^^.^'i?^^'^*?^  gerontological  care.  The  Charles  R.  Drew 

:  /^^^'^'^^i^^^^T^  received  siipjwrt  for  curriculum  development  and 

advanced  raining  in  geriatrics  for  graduate  PA»s  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma 

-  toritl  (»Se^"  curriciUinrmodules 
Over  30  grantees  in  the  general  intenml  medicine  and  general  pediatrics  res^- 
are^^of  Stri^^  Have  indicated  the  intent  to  provide  training  in  the 

DIVISION  OF  UENTISTBY  .  ''^  .  ' 

Thei)rovi8ion  Of  adequately  trained  professionals  available  to  deliver  primary 
dental  care  sen^ices  to  t«e  geriatric  patient  is  a  major  target  area.  TradiUonaL 
delivery  methods  do  not  always  provide  access  to  dental  care  for  many  oflhese 
individuals  both  in  ternis  of  avaimbllity  and  cost  Training  support  is  available 
through  general  practice  residency  programs  which,  in  ^ome  instances,  are  in 
'hospitals  providing  comprehensive  dental  ser\-ices  to  the  elderly,  and  in  the 
capitation  program  which  has  an  extramural  training  requirement  directed  at 
underserved  population  groups  that  include  the  elderiy.  Over  25  percent  of  the 
schools  participating  in  the  capitation  program  conducted  remote  site  training 
activities  within  geriatric  health  care  facilities:  ' 
T.;^-''«^^?'''!^TT^^-^.?y"'^°^  ^'^"^  (165.140)  yas  awarded  to  ths  University  of 
H^nM«?2*?^  etlucation  in  geriatrics.  Three  other  awards  included 

dentistry  in  an  interdisciplinary  approacli  to  education  in  geriatrics.  The  Duroose 

l\J.ut^T  uh      ^^'^^l^^i^  ^?  ^l'^"'^  practitioners 

.alwut  rtie  health  nee<ls  of  the  elderly  in  order  to  assist,  them  4a.lead  maximaUy 

prwlnctive  and  imlependent  lives.  Specifically. Jt  is  intended  that  thfie.grants 

will  lead  to  the  development  and  implementation  of  new  courses  or  s^-gmehts  of 

Sderiy**  exi)eriences  devoted  to  the  unique  jiealth  care  ni'^s  of  the 

HEAIA'H  SERVICES  ADMII^ISTUATiON 

^         '  .1.  INTBOOUCTION 

»tZ!m  0""*'^^  M^tie?  Administration  (HSA)  is  the  agency  within,  the  i'ubUc 
Health  Service  (PUS)  responsible  for  providing  a  comprehensive  arrai^of  health 
?S®  »erviceH  to.the  medically  unserved  and  underserved  as  well  as  statutoi'Uy 
'defined  beneficiary  pormlation  groups,  such  as  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
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Natives,  m'^Tnots  mid  seasonal  fariuworker.s,  and  merchant  seamen.  The  USX 
administers  and  (Operates  nnmerons  health  care  {iro^rams  uliieh  arc  avaihilile  to 
older  Americiins  as  part  of  a  hroader  henertciary  popnlation.  The  Unrcau  of 
Commmiity  Health  Services  (HCIIS)  fnnds  and  adndnistcrs  over  LIJOO  primary 
health  care  projects  .and  01  grants  to  home  health  agencies.  The  Indian  Health 
Service  (II IS)  operates  40  hospitals  and  over  300  clinics  and' field  stations  that 
provide  health  care  to  Indians  living  on  and  near  reservations.  The  Hnreau  of  ^ 
Medical  Services  (HMS)  operates  0  TIIS  hospitals  and  U7  fre<»standing  clinics 
that  provide  inetlical  services  to  sneh  groups  as  merchant  seamen  and  menibers 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  dependents. 

It  is  well  known  that  even /with  all  the  health  care  programs  and  services 
available  to  the  elderly,  millions  of  older  persons  often  do  not  receive  either 
ade^inate  treatment  for  their  chronic  conditions  or  regular  and  comprehensive 

*  health  care.  This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  factors  including:  A  shortage  of  medical, 
nursing,  jind  dental  i)ei%>nnel ;  a  genehilly  fragmented  and  uncoordinated  health 

 and  social  .sen ices 'dellverj-  system;  ajid  contlicting  regulations  aud  benefit 

packages.  *  ~  ^ 

Moreover,  the  health  needs  of  older  persons  are  diverse  and  wide  ranging  and 
cross  traditional  program  approaches,  ^or  thi.s,^reaso»n,  the  HSA,  primarily 
through  community  health  centers  (CHC*s),  migrant  health  centers,  the  Na* 
tional  Health  Seryice  Corps  (NIISC),  hypertension  and  home  health  programs, 
as  well  as  specml  health  care  initiatives  promote<l  by.  the  IHS  Committee  on 
Agijig,  is  coordinating  efforts  to  develop  new  approaches  to  better  serve  the 
elderly  and  the  chronically  impaired  older  per.son.  As  described  below,  intei> 
agoncy  linkages  and  coordination  Jiave  become  a  focus  for  such  efforts. 

Health  Services  Admin"I8tr.\tion'  Programs 

a.  ,c0mmumty  health  .centers 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  CIIC's  locrttecl  primarily^  in  medically  undenierved  areas, 
provided  a  range  of  preventi\^.  curative,  and  rehabilitative  servicesto4.2  million 
persons,  of  which  T.O  percont„were  05  or  older.  / 

Fonnal  and  informal  linkages  have  l>een,  e.stabli8hed  between  some  center 
grantees,  tlie  U.»S.  Department  of  Agricultures  (USDA).  and  the  Administration 
son  Aging  (AoA)  to  augment  the  number />f  social  and  mitritionaL  programs 
available.  The?e  programs  include  the  foodystamp  program,  the  raeals-on-wheels 
projects,  and  programs  in  which  the  CHC?s  provide  services  to  seniors  in  con» 
.gregate  housing  and  sponsor  multiphasic  Greening  clinics  in  senior  citizen  cen* 
ters  and  recreational  areae.  Other  linkages  include  tran.spottaUon  arrangements 
with  long'term  care  institutions  and  individual  service  arrangements  with  non* 
profit  senior  centers  and  home  health  agencies.  Special  efforts  have  been  made 
to  integrate  home  health  services  into  a  comprehensive  medical  care  package  as 
evidenced  by  the  certification  of  several  CHC's  as  medicare  home  health 
providers.  ^  * 

B.  MICiL\NT  HEALTH 

The  migrant  health  centers  pr^pgram  provides  health  care  services  for  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  and^heir  families.. Migrants  live  and  work  In.pre-- 
domlnantly  rural  areas  where  h^lth  resources  are  scarce.  The  elderly  migrant, 
beset  by  increasing  heaj*h  probleriis.  is  placed  in  a  vulnerable* position — face4 
with  Inadequate  health  resources  and  manpower,  and  language  and  ^Itural 
baitiers.  In  fiscal  year  1080,  services  were  provide<l  to  581,000  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  through  122  projects.  Approximately  5  percent  of  those 
nerval  were  65  or  older.  ■ 

The  mlgrant,health  centers  program  authority,  section  320  of  the  PHS  Act  as 
amended  November  1978.  includes  language,  that  br.oadens  eligibility  to  include 
a  significant  nujil>€r  of  elderly  and  disabled.  With  the  new  legislative  authority, 
the  migrant  health  centers  program  can  ;^rve  "individuals  who  have  previously 
l)een  agi'lcultiiral  workers  but  can  no  longer  because  of  age  or  disabilfty.  apd, 
mtfxLbers-of  their  families  within  the  area  it  8er\'es.''  o 

C.  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SEBVICE  CORPS 

The  NHSC  was  designed  to  Improve  the  delivery  bf  health  ser^Jces  by  pro^d* 
ing  health  manpower  to  i)ersons  residing  In  communities  designated  as  having 
a^-health  manpower  shortage.  One  of  the  factors  used  to  determine  whether >  an 
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area  has  such  "a  HliortnKe  Is  the  percentage  of  the  area's  population  that  Is  age  65 
or  older.  The  MlbC  recruits  and  places  health  professlounis  In  these  arcas  Since 
older  i)erson.s  residing  m  such  areas  ofteu  have  reduced  mobility,  the  Presence 
?La  iwrsonnel  In Jheir  communities  Is  of  ^i>eclal  Im|)Ortance.  In  ^scal  Tear 
low.  tK  total  of  1^>0U10  i)eople  were  served  by  2.05$  Qot^s  JtsslKnee.^  Of  the 
luniilHJr  served,  approxlinntely  10  iKirc-ent  were  «Ke      or  o!der.  The  CbrPs'  Is 

'  closely  Integrateil  with  the  CUC  and  mlgrant^health  programs,  provldini;  assist- 
ance In^reci-ultlnjc  health  manpower  for  th^^c  programs.  The  estimated  VUsC 

*  ||o^(>J}J^?  ^^^'^^  ^^"^  services  for  the.  tJ5  aud  over  iwpulatlon  \n  jOSo  Was 

In  1080;  worksh'oJ)S  focusInR  on  geriatric  medicine  and  other  gerontological 
Issues  were  cmulncted  at  five  of  the  XUSC  luservlce  conferences  for  VllsC  as- 
f^Tf^r        "  f'^^;''^^  on  Issues  m  community  health,  to  l>e  <Ione 

!!?in  I  *  a  si>€Clal  case  study  on  geriatric  health  card.  Th^sC  stnUIes 

Jil^-  .  m  regional  conferences  or  workshops  at  liulivhhml  Uiedlcal 
hSio^^^^        "  "'^      fnmlllarlze.scholarship  recipients  with  geriatric 

•    D.  HOME  HEAl-Tli 

|"^'="''y.'les''-aWc  nnd  often  cost-snving  nlternatim  to  In- 
«S™n  J  fi  ''1'%  i"  »"<•  "•"•s'nR  homes,  the  home  health  nVoRrim  Is 

nM»        r'*^'  "^^""S      "C^'ls  0'  <he  elderly  by  p?ovlai,ig  sklll^ 

,    .  'y*^  of  grants.  One  type  Is  awarded  to  meet  the  Initial  Vo«f{ 

-are  It  other^?s°e''„°J„'i["l',"'         "e-lth  apencles  In  areL^whlre  sS  f  seffi 
are  not  oUierwIse  available  and  to  expand  wrylces  available  throut-h  e*i«tln«^ 

sTnaf  ^rL^mK  Snl^r     "r  '"'^, ^  "ofesl^taftR^^^^^^^^ 

"''.''^  «c're  not  available  l>efore  the  grant  nJoRmfli  Mom« 

k^«?7nt7al'^eaV"o'^'f'^^ 

bv  hr"  >  h»„u^  ^wi '!r^«'''?"y""P'-ovc<I-Hie  qnalitv  of  care  ,roffi 
hLI  -  u?'""  '^''^''•'^  Inception  of  the  program  In  107C  a  totil  of  34^ 

were  exn"n!lSf     t:t^„r;^'^^'"?^     °'  H.p.se  agencies,     «vVneT«n,  m 

s;ste^^^^^^^ 

E-  nyPERTENSlON 

The  hypertension  program  was  e«tablIsJio<l  as  a  formula  crant  oroc^r^ito  t^rn. 
vidlnjc  fnmls  for  the  scroenlug.  detection.  dlagnoslHre^vK  ^aKSo???; 

population,  Ke.n  clinical  Indicators  were  used  for  aH.wfwinc  tL  etrw^Iv6nes«  Anrt 
qimllty  of  care  In  primary  care  centers.  One  of  these  requires  that  Wm^^^ 
...eHsurementH  1«  done  reg„larly  on  patients  agf^S       over  The  S^^^^ 

.^^r^  la  S't^^'^r-w?**^""^,  '9«0.  tic  program  cHj^'S 

a  rormuia  grant  to  a  project  grant  program  Thl«  chnnire  roQul^^  ^tJiltnt 

•X^tt  g/St'eS??  °:;rit'';ii:f  r  rr "Srat^m^a 

»nere  tht!  grnitest  Ix-neflt  can  Ik;  derive* .  It  [ft  estimated  that  screen  I  ne^  ^r^/o^ 
adTrlyr       '°  ^""•""'^         "'"^  a  HlinKl'^uSiTt  ' 
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F.  THE  INDIAN  UEALTU  SERHCB 

The  Indian  health  program  provides  health  services  to  api)roxlniatel>-  795,000 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  many  of  ivhom  reside  on  250  reservations 
and  Indian  communities  In  28  States  and  huudretis  of  villages  la  Alaska.  It  Is 
D^tImated  that  0  percent  (48.000)  of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
IK>|nilatlou  is  (m  and  over.  There  Is  a  preponderance  of  younger  persons  In; the 
HIS  population;  the  Indian  and  Alaska  Natlre  median  age  Is  ia4  which  Is  lower 
than  the  uie<llan  age  of  2S.I  for  all  races  In  the  United  Stats^.  However,  atlen- 
(loii  is  being  focused  on  the  needs  of  the  elderly  primarily  as  a  con.sequence  of 
the  1978  Indian  Conference  on  Health  of  the  Elderly  conducted'^hy  the  National 
Indian  Council  on  Aging.      «  '  | 

Si>eclflc  services  and' Interagency  linkages  have  been  geare<l  to  serve  the  spe- 
cial health  netnls  of  the  elderly.  Ser\'Ices  oflfered  In  conjunction  with  the,  AoAjln- 
clnde  congregate  meals,  meals-on-wheels,  minor  home  repair,  shopping  assist- 
ance, tran.sportatlon,  health  surveillance,  outreach,  and  i>art»tlme  employment. 
Other  linkages  Include  IHS  medical  and  Social  service  .surveillance  for  nursing 
home  and  extcndefl  niedlcal  care  patients,  and  as.slstance  In  ohtalning  services 
under  medicare,  medicaid,  the  USDA-admlnlstered  food  assl.stance  program. 
Veteran.s'  Administration »  and  other  Federal  and  State^  programs. 

0.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  8E»VICE  HOSPITAL  CAEE  ^ 

Health  care  services  within  the  BMS,  Division  of  Hospital  and  Clinics,  lare 
provl<led  by  OPHS  ho.spltals  (8  general  medlcal-snrglcal  and  1  specialty  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  Hansen's  disease),  27  freestanding  outpatient  clinics,  ;and 
more  than  300  contract  physicians  and  hospitals  located  throughout  the  Uniteil 
State.*?.  During  the  first  0  months  of  fiscal  year  1080,  of  the  35,106  dl.scl7.rges 
from  the  MIS  hospitals.  In  9,900  Instances,  the  patient  was  CO  years  of  aie  or 
more.  Annually,  It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  149,100  Inpatient  days  were 
.utilized  by  this  group  at  an  estimated  co.st  of  $29,223,000,  an  average  dally  irate 
of  $U>0.  The  average  length  of  stay  of  15-1  days  for  this  age  group  Is  lop^<>r  than 
the  average  for  younger  Individuals.  American  .seamen  constitute  a  major  i>HS 
beneficiary  group.  There  are  probably  more  single  nmles  In  this  category  ,ithan 
In  the  ivopnlatlon  at  large.  As  a  consequence,  finding  suitable  nursing  homes  or 
other  protective  .settings  constitutes  one  of  the  wajor  difficulties  In  dl.sel|arge 
planning.  During  fiscal, year  19S0^  It  Is  e.stlnmle<i  that  patients  CO  years  of  age 
or  over  nmdo  ."I2..W)  visits  to  hospital  emergency,  rooms,  outpatient  clinics  or 
to  free.standlng  clinics  at  a  cost  of  $41  per  visit.  The  total  cost  for  outpatient 
care  tor  this  group^  l>a5:ed  on  the  above  datr.,  Is  estimated. to  be  121,012,500.  - 

L  nospltttUBased  Geriatric  Day  Treatment  and  Scrcenino  nn4  Referral  Ser^vlceM 

Tlie  geriatric  day  troatment  center  (GDTC)  has  l>een  operating  on  the  campus 
of  the  PIIS  hospital,  Baltimore,  Md..  since  January  1970.  It. Is  Jointly  sponsorejl 
by  the  Family  and  Children's  Society  of  Raltlniore  and  the  PHS  hojjplUl. 
Through  a  c«ontract  with  the  Maryland  State  l>o|>artment  of  Health  and- Mental 
Hygiene,  Offico  of  the  Clironlcaily  111  and  Aging,  the  GDTC  recelv^  title  XX 
of  the  J^oclal  Security  Act  funds.  Each  year.tlie  program  has  l>eeo^n  opei^tlon, 
title  XX  funds  have  Increaseil,  Thijj  program  provides  an  alternative  to  Institu- 
tional I  jait  ion.  Ht^rvlces  are  dellverod  by  a  nndtldlsclpllnary^aff  In  a  protective 
group  setting.  The  jirogram  Is  stnictured  around  an  organized  regimen  of 
activities  of  dnily  living  and  health  services.  Additional  important  program 
components  Include  nutrition  counseling,  psychiatric  consultation,  and  trans- 
portation, Family  memhersr  are  counseled  and  taught  various  techniques  to 
Increa.^e  their  ability  to  be  helpful  to  the  progrrirti  participants  In  the  home.  Pro- 
gram partlitfiMuits  are  i)ersoiis  fiO  years  of  sfge  and  older  referred  frhm  PHS 
l)eneflclary  groups,  the  geriatric  evaluatlon.^rvlce  of  the  Baltimore  City  Health 
Dermrtment.  community  organizations.  an^'l)rlva to  physicians. 

Tlie  ODTC  program  has  oontlnuwl  t5>'gro\v  and  expand  In  1980.  Building  on 
this  framework  of  servlcen.  the  CtDTC/vmn  selected  to  serve *as  a  demonstration 
model  fo^  the  IISA^oA  demonstratlpn,  to  !»e  described  later. 

The  rifs  hospital  In  San  Francisco  has  opera te<l  a  gerjatric  screening  and 
^referral  service  (GSRS)  since  1977.  JTlils  program  was  develope<i  with  several 
^community  group«  and  the  San  Francisco  Health  Department  to  examine  per- 
sons CO  years  of  age  and  over  who  live  In  the  Richmond  and  Sunset  districts  of 
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,8en  Francisco  The  Konris  to  nmlntaln  ixwplDat  the  hiRhest  level  oftunctlonlnR 
Hnd  sclf..sumdcne.v.  ns  po.ssllile.  The  stiitT  Iiiclmles  :i  nurse  i.rftctltioncr  and^ner- 
:sonncl  from  the  I'US  liosi.U.U  nnd  the  Sim  Kninclsco  Hehlth  Dciwrtmeiit.  Pro- 

•IZLX  l,  }''  '""i'"'  'Zu^^  IntervU-w.  iind  Iminunlwitlons  ,.s  apj.roi.rlate.^or 
5wr  oS!;  «r  Thoy. are  roferre<l  for  eye  and  hearlnR  examinations  and 
^^f„.M  m.i  Th<!  scope  <.f-scrvlces  also  mcludes  followup  on. 

an  aimiial  li.i.sls  am  nion;  fn-(iiient:.,  .'lf;JndIcat«l.  The  GSRS  works  ven-  closely 
Witli  the  San  Fraudm)  DI.strIct,Xo.  r,  Coinu.uMlty  Board,  wldch  hiis  a  gcr  atr^ 
pn-toct ive  .iervico  ..m<  vvitl.JI.c  «Uhn.ond  UAMS  proHp  v.l  kV.  Is  rim.ltllS 
--inujtlcultunil.  yet^  paviomlRamly  Chinese.,  ...cntiil  hwlth  proRran  .  The  GSRS 

•  i^'ili'^'"  T^^T       f"'"'^        ^  '''^^  10  iK-rsons  iH.r  clinic  session 
The  nimiber  of  patients  servev^  hy.  tlic^GSKS  jirOKraiu  In  llscal  year  1080  was  2»4j 

•  -  St-Momntal^Uan^tXiilriUon  I'KOijrams  ~\ 

*  ""12 J'ii?. esftilillshcd  Its  nutrition  program  for  the  elderly 
iJt-ii  T'i'V""""'""'"  reKV'"'"'-y.'^"  '««         »o  »">i-e  H'""  '75  pwple  (H»  ycaii 

nutrition  infonnatlOM,  anu  c-ounsolincare  Integral  jiarts  of  the  proRranj.  Further, 
-the  prograin  ms  stlmul,.tc<l  much  Interest  In  tile  iK)sSll.ility  of  llnkinRS 
nutrition  services  with  other  services  Integral  to  the  prevision  of  primary  care 
Oyer  the  next  year."  efforts  arc  being  made  to  develop  a  wider  scope  of  health 

•  ami  .social  «'fvlces  for  jinigram  partlcIpant.s..Cost  of  (he  ptoRriim  durlne  llsonl 

•  ye.-»r  I'JSO  was?«;{.0-J7  for  a  total  of  n.wi  meals  .served.  .     ■  - 

.  •    3.  Other  PUS.  Ilonpitat  Programs  lor  the  FAdcrly 

!"m,?"".  f^V!?^'^"  I'ilSjfospItal  ha.s  recently  set  up  an  extended-care  unit 
^  e.Mtal.!M,ed.  to  ill  It  he  need  for  extendjHl  care  for  h.-.rd.to  place-  putlent.s  drawii 
from  the  hospital's  general  me.llc-..l  aJ.d  surgical  wards,  uu^t  of  whom  are  oveV 
years  of  age.  The  milt  was.opene<rduriug  thc\last  .pmrtcr  of  il.scal  ve  ir  im 
and  will  be  e.vpanded  during  ILscal  year  lOSl.  ".""^I^ir  i.rau, 

The  .Sciittle  I'lIS  Ho-spllaf  Iw.s  a  unique  program  for  the  relml)llitarioii  of 
''*lL°'i*i,."X,'"-''"""*^^  <l«'Partment  of  i.liysleal  n  X"ne  ami 

-  rehablllt«hr,a  An  interdlsclpllriaryhvan.  hpproad.'is  used  In  p "t rii  tmeni 
The  i)roRnim>  . staffed  by  i)sychlatri.'its.  physical  tlieraplsts.  ol-cu,>atIonal  thera- 
pists  and  nurses,  and  Is  afllUate.!  with  a  teaehlUK  program' at  heTiiiversItv 
of.  W>shInKton  Medical  ScIkk.!.  .Stroke  patients  are  trehteA^l  e  s,d  ml  cw 
■Injiiry-team.  Tho.se  o»^r  00  year),  of. age  approximate  20,if8rc«.t  of  al  patient" 
treated.  Cardiac  patients  over  <iO  years  of  age  appr^prtTimt^  W  ."Lc  .  rof  m 
airdlac  patients  treated. 'It  Is  estimated  that  the  c««f  of  treating  patlc.^.s  over 
^  "'■        P'-w.-ro'us  «l»rlnK  fiscal  yearlOSO  was  $5(^500  for  a  tota? 

of  0,0  Inpatient  (hiy.s^aiul  1.020  outimtlentAlslfs.  In  ad(IItlon TT  rcatmcnt  i.ro. 
grams,  the  Seattle  1'II.S^HospItal  O-cuimtfSSal  Therapy  nejiartment  Is  |  ?ei 

Activities  of  Diiily  T.IvIng  of  the  I>l((iilile<l  Population."  This  research  will  have 
a  great  deal  of  impact  an  I'US  pr6grams  for  the  wulatlon  sWified.  n  aiy  of 
whom  are  funct.onally  dljsablert.-The  cost  of  tlie  re.wareb  win  be  XoZd  by 
the  occupational  therai!>vilepartment.  |  «"»"iwu 

frl^^.^l^l'"'  K^'iir'*''^'".^  Hospital  bas  developed  a  "cancer  supi«rf  program 
$K  diagnosis  of  carcinoma.  It  fs  estlmatwl  that  at  lea^ 

InM^-^l^^,  f?"'f ^  y'^''^  9Se,  All  patients  With  this  diag- 
noels.  wh^her  Inijatlent  or  outiwtient,  are  refemnl  to  the  prflgroni  coordinator. 

i'f ""-J  education,  a  g^oTof  indu 
vidnali*  from  he  hospItaLs  volunteer  to  visit  patlents.at  home,  so  that  twticnts 
•nrthelr  families  nmy  receive  tl.-e  support  needed  to  remain  togeth  .""me  ''cnn. 
St''ZT'nL''.T™'?  '•^'^■'^  fimds  from  bazaars  and  bthe?  functli^  h2  1 
M       ^li"'  nianey,  for  patients.  It  Is  I.oikhI  that  funds  received  fron> 

thc.l»,actlvltlw  will  help  provide  pi^tlcnt-.transiwrtatlon  service  In  the  future 
««fVf";'^r"^„"'"*''''°"  i?..""  0"«"»nK  comi«neut  of  the  prt)gram.  The  estimated 
SS' .  L'^^lLS",""'^  f"'''*^  program  for  the  i«pulatlon  specified  Is  Jn.OOO  for  a 
i^f.iiHH^  'T'"'.'"  i""*'-",""*'  '-^^  onti^Wnt  Visit...  It  Should  be  S^he 
f.™?iJv*"V"'''l^  T'^  urrf  counted  within  general  medical- 

Se  supJ^rtSuJof*  ^"i'T  of  *17^  reflwS  only 
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An  additional  program  developed  by  the  Stnten  Island  PHS  Hospital  Is  the 
restorative. care  unit.  The  unit  Is  organized  to  provide  rehabilitation  sen  iecs  to 
such  imtients  as.  ampiitees,  stroke  aiid  ujcldeut  vietims,  and  lon«-terw  |>ost- 
operative  orthopedic  patients.  It  Is  estimated  that  80  percent  of  the  patients 
served  by  this  unit  in  fiscal  year  1080  were,  over  GO.  Patient  days  totaled  2,922. 
The  unit  Is  staffed  by  one  physical  therapist.  Costs  are  difiicull  to  estimate  as  the 
referring  services,  such  as  the  neurology  and  orthopedic  departments,  absorb  the 
costs  for  patients  referred,  Jtia  Important  to  note  that  this  unit  serves  a  patient 
population  for  whomlnost  cpmmuulty  hospitals  do  not  provide  service. 

\  .  ' 

III.  The  Health  Services  Administration — Admx.nistration  o.v  Agi.v 
Demonstration  Program  > 

Recognizing  the  need  of  a  growing  elderly  iwpulation  foi*  quality  comfirehenslve 
health  care  combined  with  increasingly  scarce  program  dollars,  ti»<^  HSA  Is  con* 
cerned  with  integrating  and  coordinating  senices  in  order  to-<jreate  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  health  care  delivery  programs.  A  major  Ifiltliitlve  In  li)70  was 
an  HSA/AoA  Interagency  agreement  to  develop  program  and  fimd I ng  linkages 
to  Increase  the  number  and  sco|)e  oJT  health  sen'ic^  available  to  older  persons  as 
w^U  a^  coordinate  efforts  to'  addresgLthe  social ;n^s  of  the  elderly. 
.  The  specific  goiils  of  the  Joint  Initiative  are  to  l)e  implemeute<l  on  a  limited 
demonstration  basis  6ver  a  period  of  ^  years.  They  are  as  follows: 
—To  Increase  the    cess  of  older  persons  to  health  care  services  in  HSA-cpon- 

.sored  fadlltles  within  a  given  geographic  area. 
—To  encourage  opportunities  for  development  of  program  planning,  funding, 
and  coordinating  linkages  between  HSA-sponsored  facilities  and  State  and 
area  agencies  on'aging;  and  T"^^-— 
—To  utilize  tlie  funding,  manpower,  and  facilities  available  to  area  agencies 
on  aging.  HSA-spoitsored  facilities,  and  Indian  tribal  organizations  .to  der 
velop  a  comprehensive  package  of  health  and  social  services  directed  at  the 
uri(Ierser\ed  and  unserved  eldi^rly  populntlon^wlthln  a  given  geographic  area. 
The  fundwl  demonstration  proJeetH  rilm"^,to  seek  solutions  to  problems 'of  older 
persons  whose  Independence  and  self-sufficiency  are  threatened,  and  those  whose 
ability  to  remain  In  their  honies  or  to  avoid  Institutionalization  depends  on  family 
and  community  assistance  for  support.  The  projects  also  seek  to  resolve  l)arriers 
to  effective  health/social  care  within  ft  community  setting,  timt  Is,  they  must  seelc 
to  overcome^  service   fragmentation   and  problems   of  community  service 
'Coordination.  *         o  . 

Eleven  demonstration  projects  were  developed  (eight  of  these  were  funded' 
iluring  1079  and  are  within  their  second  year  of  funding).  The  demonstration 
projects  focus  on  various  services  delivery  models  and  approaches  to  Increase  and 
link  health  and  social  servlccH  to^older  per.sons  In  three  IIS  A  delivery  settings: 
CIICs:  PHS  liospltals  and  clinics;  an^l  Indian  tribal  ofgahlzations/agencles 
supiwrted'by  the  IHS.  The  projects  are  summarized  below.  t 

A.  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTERS  ^ 

> 

Five  CIlC's  are  serving  as  mo<lel  projects  under  the  joint  HSA/Ao\  demon • 
stratlon  Initiative  to  provide  Information  to  the  HSA  as  to:how  Its  primary  care 
ceriterH  may  better  .serve  the  elderly  and  the  chronically  Impaired  olSer.  person,;^ 
The  projects' will  hlentlfy  the  comiwnents  of  a  program  necessary  to  provide  com* 
prehqnslve  services  to  meet  the  plan  of  chre  foi<^ach  Indlvldualjnthejarget  pop- 
ulation. Such  components  Include  outreach  to  potential  recipients  of  services, 
health  e<!ueatlon  and  scrqenlng,^  nutrition,  education  and  coun$;ellng  treatment 
(preventive,  diagnostic,  therapeutic),  home  care„and  transportation.  Each  proj* 
ret  jnust  then  provide  such  services  either  directly  or  through  linkages  with  ihe, 
areJi  agency  and  community  providers. 

One  such  project  Is  the  San  Ysldro  Community  Health  Center  demonstration  In 
tho  South  Bay  area  of  San  Diego.  This  pi-oject  Is  concerned.  In  particular,  wit 
providing  community  outreach  and  health 'e<lucatlon  services  for  a  tAr5et^po(ui« 
laHon  largely.of  Hispanic  elderly  who  often  do  not  use  the  health  ;cnre  Servlcea 
'avallal)le  to  them  as  a  consequence  of  real  and  l>crcelved  cultural  harriers. /A, 
m^iltldlsclpllnary  team  comprised  of  health  CHilucators,  f)hyslclans,  social  workers, 
community  health  assistants,  and  health  aides  hring  a  full  range  of  coonllnated 
health  and  social  services  to  the  elderly  In  that  area.  Linkages  have  been  estab* 
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Ilshed  with  tiie  three  senior  citizen  centers  and  two  nutrition  centers  In  order 
toMiitroduce  an(l  enKiige  the  elderly  In  the  area  Into  the  service  network,  * 

The  Boriken  XefKhlwrhood  Health  Center  (BMIC  j  demonstration  project 
in  East  Harlem,  X,Y,,  Is  oriented  to  meeting  four  principal  ohjectlves.  First,  to 
meet  the  .social  and  health  needs  of  elderl>%  the  UMIC  Is  Increasing  tlie  amount 
^^^^  health  services  offered.  Second,  to  Improve  (lualltv  of  care,  the 
BMIO  l8  developing  a  health  team  with  exjHjrtlse  In  prevention,  (ilapiosls,  and 
treatment  of  prevalent  health  problems/conditions  among  elderlv.  This  bilingual 
comiK)8^l  of  onKpliyslcInn,  one  nurse  practitioner,  three  community 
health 'workers,  one  healthi educator,  and  a  part-time  social  worker.  Third,  per- 
manent linkages  have , been  ^established  lietween  the  BNHC,  senior  centers,  and 
nutritional  programs  for  the/elderly  to  offer  Integrated  social  and  health  serv- 
ices, fourth,  formal  .itnjctu^al  linkages  \\:lthln  existing  social  and  health  care 
dpllv^r>'  systems  are  belng.ileveloi)ed  In  East  flarlem  through  the  organization  of 
advisory  committee  with  consumer  and  provider  representation  and  through 
the  Involvement  of  the  staff  and  clientele  of  participating  senior  centers  ih  the 
planning  and  Implcnfentatlon  of  a  comprehensive  health  care  plan 

Ambulatory  Health  Care  Foundation,  wlilch  maintains  seven 
tHU»  In  Providence, and  a  geriatric  health  care  clliilc.  Is  Improving  the  health 
status  of , an  elderly  population  living  In  designated  census  tracts  by  establish- 
ing Unkages  with  other  elderly  serving  agencies  such  as  the  ^^sltlng  Nurse  As- 
sociation 0/ Providence,  the  Rhode  Jslahd  Department  of  Ehlerly  Affairs,  the 
•Providence  Mental  Health  Center,  Project  Hope,  and  the  Volunteers  Intervening 
for  Equity.  Participating  agencies  will  cooperate  through  establishment  of  reim- 
bursement agreements,  utirTzation  of  common  refernd  forms,  placement  of  all 
service  Information  on  thd  appllcant.agency^s  case  record,  and  the  monitoring  of 
L?"^.^/" /'f^'V*^*''^  I^^^^'ljN  case  nfanager  from  the  applicant  agency. 

The  Neighborhood  Health  Center,  Inc.,.^t.  I.^uis,  Mo.,  has  developed  a  neigh- 
borbood'based  case  management. system  to  provide  outreach,  assessment,  plan 
orcare,  llnliftges,  monitoring,  advocacy  ami  evaluation/reassessment  to  fnill  and 
semlfrall  elderly.  It  links  and  Interfaces  a  variety  of  health-related  services  Into 
a  continuum  of  care- network.  Thus,  75  percent  of  the  elderly  In  select  neighbor- 
hoods can  be  jdentlfled  and 'contacted,  A  ccntlnuinn  of  services  are  befng  devel- 
oped through  the  reconflrming  of  existlng.nml  establishment  of  newMnteragency 
linkages.  Individualized  service  plans  are  Implemented  for  2-10  to  280  at-risk 
•elderly  nelgbborn:  Gaps  In  services,  can  be  identined  and  solutions  Investigated. 
Inally,  potential  for  replication  of  this  system  wilU)e  examine<l. 
Senior  Care,  sponsored  by  the  D.C.  General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  Is 
^/Sl".""/!'^  ??orts  to  Improve  the  care  of  an  elderly  underserved  population  of 
28,000,  In.the  Inner-dtr  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  An  outreadi  program  Is  being 
developed  to  Increah^e  the  number,  of  elderly  In  the  deflne<l  service  area  who  are 
.receiving  care  In  three  Inner-city  CHC's  (the  Shaw  Community  Health  Center, 
the  Community  Group  Health  Foundation,  Inc.,  and  the  East  of  the  River  Health 
AssoclaUon)  and  also  to  Improve  the  quality  of  services  the  elderly  receive  In 
the.general  nuNlical  clinic  of  the  D.C  General  Hospital.  This  project  relies  on  a 
nurse  facilitator,  a  planner/administrator,  three  outreach  workers,  and  an  evolu? 
aflon  a^stant.  Project  evaluation  Is  i)erformed  by  the  Department  of^t^ffi- 
munipt  Mwllclne  and  Family  ^Medicine  of  Georgetown  University^  Schdol  of 
Medlcjne.  Specific  outcomes  of  utilization,  health  status,  and  patient  saffsfac 
Uon  can  be  measured.  ^1 


B,  PII8  HOSPITALS  AND  CLINICS 


The  BMS  projects  Involve  the  funding  of  demonstration  projects  whlchffocilii 
2»,the  ejderly  residing  In  the  Immediate  geographic  area  served  by  thre^f  PHS 
Hospitals,  The  demonstration  projects  share  the  common,  goals  of  ImprhvIngV, 
accessibility  of  services  for  the  chronically  Impaired  ajidi 
frMli/adult*        *•        »      '  '         \  ^^„^^jjj^^ 

JThe  PII8  Hospital  In  Baltimore,  Md,,  proposes  over  the  next  3  years  to  witab-T 
ilsh  a. geriatric  health  service  that  will  provide  a  comprehensive  set  of  medleiiv 
psychological  services  for  a  defined  pc»pulatIon  of  elderly  persons.  The  project- 
will  develop  several  points  of  entry  Into  the  system  by  locatlng  In  existing  cto* 
;munlty  orgunlintlons,  such  as  the  Action  In  Maturity  and  the  Northwest  Senior 
Centers;  develop  a  network  of  service  provider  points  such  as  hospitals,  OHC's 
and  private  practitioners;  develop  an  Integrated  system  of  referrals  to  alreldy 
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ezlttinff  iwycbosoclal  services;  and  arranKe  for  the  tranaportation  and  tracking 
.  of  elderly  clients  Uirough  the  system.  The  staffing  of  the  geriatric  health  unit 
will  consist  of  a  fulMIme  nurse  iirAcUtioner,  social  worker,  secretary,  and  part- 
time  hetltli  educate?  anj(I  physician.  '  *  ^ 

The  goal  Is  to  maintain  and/or  improve  the  functional  ability  ojt  nbnlnstitu- 
ttonallsed  residents' of  Baltimore  over  the  age  of  60  through: 

-rDctection  of  disease  aim  p;^ch^?£ocial  problems  In  the  eldetly. 

— l^visiotn  of  limited  primary  health  and  social  services. 

— Providing  a  referral  mechanism  for  appropriate  medical  treatment  and 
psychosocial  assistance.  ^ 

■h^ConductlngvOf  health  education  programs.  •  " 

This  project  will  concentrate  on  meeting  the  health  and  psychological  needs 
Identified  by  community  surveys  in  the  Hampden- Woodberrv-Remlngton  area, 
the  nee<!s  asseMsment  of  the  area  agency  on  aging,  and  those  problems  identified 
by  caW  management  at  the  particiimting  senior  renters.  To  the  extent  feasible, 
the  project  will  try  to  become  financially  viable  through  third-party  payments 
and  a  self- pay  program  for. the  clients.  A  sliding  fee  schedule  will  be  Instituted. 

The  PIIS  hospital  in  ^Boston;  Mass.,  Is  located  In  the  Allston-Drigbton  area 
which  has  a  population- of  approximately  12,000  elderly  aged  00  and  over.  Al- 
though social  services  are  available  for  the  elderly  In  the  area,  certain  social 
needs  continue  to  be  Identified,  such  as  transportation,  some  housekeeping,  and 
crime  protection.  Further,  the  supply  of  primly  care  in  the  area  Is  inadequate! 
Between  1,000  and  2,000  elderly  have  reported  problems  with  health  status.  Five 
percent  of  Allston-Brlghton  elderly  are  homebound.  In  1078,, a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Boston  Commission  oa  AfTalht  of  jth^  Elderly  reported  that  abont  17  percent 
or  2,000  of  the  population  00  years  and  older  living  In  the  AUston-Brigbton  area 
had  no  contact  with  a  physician  during  that  year.  Further,  half  of  the  eight 
census  tracts  ar^Jdentlfied  as  either  a  medically  nnderserved  area  or  a  heaUh 
mani>ower  shortage  arep.  The  PIIS  Intends  to  mobilize  Its  resources  In  order  to 
h^MfillevIate  problems  of  availability  and  accessibility  of  primary  care.  To  carry 
bilrtiilH  purpose,  the  PH8  will  develop  a'^priniary  care  program  aimed  specifically 
at  the  elderly  In  AUston-Brighton.  It  will  utilize  physicians,  nurse  practitioners, 
case  aides,  and  other  specialty  services  in  order  to  provide  health  treatment, 
education,  nutrition  counseling,  health  detection,  and  other  services.  In  order  to 
provtdea  comprehensive  psckage  of  services  td  the  elderly,  the  PHS  will  develop 
'model  linkages  to  the  social  servlces/nealth  care  system.  The/PHS  will  offer  its 
services  regimen  at  the  hospital  ambulatory  unit,  at*the  home  site,  through  mobile' 
clinics  In  the  community,  and  at  the  PHS  nutrition  program  <currently  in 
operayon.  ♦    -  ' 

AoA  Amds  have  beep  requested  Jointly  by  the  PHS  hospital  In  Seattle,  Wash,, 
and  the  Central  HenttleCIIC,  a  BCHS  grantee,  to  tlnU  primary  care  services  with 
senior  center  activities,  home  health  care,  and  chdre  services.  Medical  backup 
for  ontputlent.  Inpatient,  and  rehabilitative  services  Is  Included.  Participating 
agencies  are  the  PUS  hospital.  Pike  Market  Community  Clinic,  Market  Senior 
Center,  neighborhood  health  centers,  f^eattle-K^g  County  Health  Department. 
Visiting  *y«rse  Service,  Harborview  Medii^l  Center,  Virginia  Mason  Hospital., 
•Hbmemakers  Upjohn,  and  Seattle-KIng  County  Division  on  Aging. 
,  There  will  be  a  Dhased  approach  focusing  on  downtown  Seattle  In  fiscal  year 
1081.  developing  additional  projects  In  south  Seattle  In  years  2  and  3.  The  overall 
goal  Is  to  create  a  cltywlde  system  of  coordinated  elderly  services  helping. older 
adults  ^remain  independent  active  niembprs  ottheir  communities  with  decreased 
reliance  on  hlRh-cost  health  care.  Project  objectives  Include:  The  development 
of  a  well»coonllnate<l  packnge  of  healtli  and  social  services  emphasizing  Inde: 
pendence,  self-esteem^and  dignity ;  and  the  Improvement  of  coordination  between 
health  and  human  "service  agencies  ferving  the  elderly  by  maximizing  the  use  of 
home  health  services  to  replace  short-  or  long*term  cnre.  To  accomplish  these  oh- 
Jectlves,  AoA  funds  will  support  a  nurse  practitioner,  outreach  worker,  social 
service  advocate,  public  health  nurse,  health  aide,  and  patient  advocate.  These:* 
Individuals  will  provide  primary  geriatric  health  care*  outreach  services.  Includ- 
ing caseflndlng,  patient  etlacatloh., referrals:  patient  advocacy  for  legal,  housing, 
employnierit.  food,  and  other  soclai services;  health  screening;  home  visits;  foot-, 
care :  and  patient  advocacw  In  hosnital  fettlnrs.  Project  coordlnntton  In  fiscal  ye«ir 
1981  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Pike  Market  Community  Clinic,  a  member 
of  the  central  Seattle  consortium, 
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rh»  Yakima  Indian  Nation.  In  conjunction  with  the  HIS  and  Its  area  agency 
"  preventlvfe  health  care,  develop' coordination 

Sttt-  f^L?^**J  •ft?  «>"1"»  «rvlce»  to  the  Indian  elderly.  andTtabllih  a 
I-  ?w  pro«ram  on  the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation.  Profes- 

?  f    5  throwh  other  coordlnatlnR  offices,  work  with  the 

ul!5'„*''^-»K''""i''  to  develop  an  Individual  care  plan  pAmo  Ing  a  maximum 
terel  of  health  and  acUvlty  Independence.  The, demonstration  project  pro^dea 
'  J!?rJL^^?^K^  "?"*vP*'*'"'"S. physical  therapist,  ihrie  home- 

maKem,  and  three  home  health  aides.  Thsse  staff  members  work  solely  for  the 

rf5S?8re  for  flsSKeTr  im!  "'^  '^""^'^ 
^^SJl*l^\}i^^^  progi^m  develope*  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  will  provide 
preventive  health  care  services  to  Cherokee  elders  by  the  establishment  of 
fwTSSti^v"'?***  II'"'  '^^  """l  human  service  agencies  In 

'  Cherokee  Nation,  the  provision  of  extensive  communltyand  Individual 
omnsellnK.  Increased  Involvement  of  the  Cherokte  elder  In  community  activltiS 
and  an  emphasia  on  preventing  and  prompuy  treating  illness.  The  staff  of  the 
f^?  H  PT^*?'  consists  of  a  director,  two  bilingual,  geriatric 

•pedaUsta.  two  elderly  health  ^Ides.  and  one  licensed  pracllcal  nuSe,  «»rtlnatc 
the  e^rta  to  Improve  the  health  status  of  the  Indian  elder  in  the  Cherokee  Na- 

•  ^^'f         was'awarded  In  the  amount  of  $96,637  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

.         iSl^Hiufil*  '"''i'""  demonstrate  the  use  of  geriatric 

nnrae  specialists  to  Increase  the  access  of  high'risk  elderly  to  primary  health 
iwated  services  In  the  >  'vajo  Nation.  The  princlpar  alms  of  the  project  are- 
Z?tV^  l!^  f?*  IclenUncauon  of  Navalo  elderly  at  risk  of  being  instltutlonallMd : 
iiifn^fi^."*  access  of  this  group  to  health  care  of  all  types;  and  assess  and 
S!L  f„'lS?T*  'o"owup,.and  case  coordination. 

P"'^*'*  ^  'he  Department  of  the  Divisions  of 
Health  Improvenient.8ervlces  and  Social  Welfare,  the'comm.mlty  hfealth  nursing 
S?^„°'a?-f  Direct  Care  Services  of  thi 

i^Z^"  ^  '^i"  ^  Involved  as  will  be  the  Navajo  Area  Bureau  ot 
Indian  Affairs  Branch  of  SoclnL  Services.  Finally,  programs  of  the  Office  of 

♦  Opportunity,  such  as  those  funded  by  ACTION' and  title  \ 

'2LlM?SL^°'*'ii^"f  P'«y  "  P"'»-  It 's  anticipated  that  th  s 

•rant  wlU,be  awarded  in  the  am<Wmt  of  184.096  In  June  of  1081 

■«         A  IV..ByALUATioir  or.  Aaiifo  isnoKTS 

nn^n^  ^^^.fJ^!"'  «>"«p«'«»"ve  efforts  between  the  AoA  And-HSA  will  build 
52.121"^^'".'™".?,?"'^**='"  evaluation  findlngif  with  the  goal  being  to 
deretop  methods  or  Unking  AoA/HSA  resources  with  other  health  care  and  »<x!lal 

K^iffTfr*"  V**  availability  and  accesslbnUy  of  toS 

wmsive  health  care  to  the  unserved  and  underserved  elderly.  Through  the  Im- 
^h*^  AoA  ami  USA  aim  to  foster  the  development, 

"**P"*"* m'xlfls  which  win  Improve  the  existing  system  of  health 
ii;^r^!12?,?1*Ti^f  ^••^"•be'nK  of  «,clally  and  economically 
S  rl^M-  project  should  be  the  forerunner  which 

etner  agencies  and  organizations  can  adopt  or  adapt  to  their  use.  ProJwts  are 
!fi^^™"„  '"~J?*»?'*  '^''^  of  crrent  knowlSge  and  pricHcfby  demon! 
Wro?XWSn:?nT  •^"•^'•^'^t  and  more  economical 

An  evaluation  methodology  is  being  developed. by  the  USA  to  specify  the 
SuUhS  S-'^nl^Jl.m"^  approaches  used  to  measure,  assess,  and  monitor  accdm- 
K- »w?  .^ft^A'  '^ou'^ements  which  have  currently  been  established  by 
i??  i^Z^  :     .•  requirements  have  been  addressed  by  each  of  the  suc- 

cessful «rantees  In  their  applications  for  award.  There  a i*^13  program  require- 
ments which  must  be  met  by  the  CHC's  and  PHS  hospltal/cllnic  aiSM  antf 
Jl  requirements  Imposed  upon  IHS  grantees.  awumuiji  anc, 

.^«I!ll.n.7"Il'"*'**''  n»ethodology  Is  directed  toward  tbs  question  of  whether  the 
lis  by  !         PfoJ*<^«  have.  In  fact.  Improved  the  1  ealth  status  of  older  per-  ^ 

'  ~tima^.'  °'  ^"■'^      P"">«"7  health  care 


— IncrenHliiK  tlie  iimoiit^t  uiul/or  scope  of  services  uvulluhle  to  older  iiersoiis. 
— Increasing;  the  qiinUty  of  liealth  cnre  delivery ;  and 

— CoordliiatliiK  existing  social  and  healtll  Kervfbe  delivery  systenis  oiierated  by 
till'  AoA  and  USA  to  achieve  appropriate  Improvements  In  the  availability 
.  and  accesslblUty  of  servkvs.     s  ^ 

The.  major  hyiwthesis  I)elng  tested  Involves  a  determination  of  whether  the 
alM)v«»  objectives  can  l>o  measured^  ashessed,  and/or  monitored  through: the' use 
of  H8A/A0A  iKjrformaiK'e  rcfiulrements.  It  Is  assumed  that  an  evaluation  method- 
oIoKy  can  Ih»  lailit  around  the  |)erformance  renulTements  and  directly  related  to 
the  alwve  obj%tlv«»s.  .Similarly,  It  Is  assumed  that  appropriate  monitoring  ai?- 
proacbes  and  analytical  metluHls  can  l)e  designed  to  continually  track  and  assess 
gran  tee  i^crfornnince  over  a  JV-yeur  time  frame.  ' 

The  magnitude  i  f  grantee  uchlcvement  of  iicrformance  re<iulrement8  will  be 
dependent  niwikan  array  of  variables  associated  with  their  particular  model'and 
target  community.  Those  variables  f^lemographlc,  socioeconomic,  linguistic)  will 
1)0  Identinetl  and  assesse*!  In  terms  of  Impact  upon'the  availability  and  accessi- 
bility and  cortjiuilty  (referrals)  of  ^^rantec  services  to  the  a«ed  (I.e.,  target 
|H)pulat!on).  both  the  barriers  and  facilitating  factors  relating  to  the  use  of 
health  and  social  services  will  In?  Identified*and  may  Ik*  used  by  other  agencies  or 
organizations. to  lini»rov<t  service  delivery  eflfectlveness. 

In  ndilltlon,  the  H^A  Is  examining  the  services  Its  programs  presently  provide 
Or  the  age<L  This  ass<-ssment  of  current, policy  and  program  actlvlt^.es  as  they 
relate  to  the  a«e<l  will  contribute  to  the  develofjment  of  an  agency  wide  strategy  ,to 
iiicet  tlie  henUh  and  htalth  relateil  needs  of  a  gPowIng  **older"  population  who 
are  incdignlly  unilerscrvfxl.  | 


is  Vorkhig  to  sharfk?n  the  distinction  among  a«lng,  disability,  and  disease.  Some- 
of  the  biouledlcjil,  social,  and  behavioral  research  the  MA  conducts.or  fujids 
mn^;  lead  to  ways  to  ihoderate  tlie  co.sts  of  long-term  v:\rfi  and  contribute  to /the 
Iniprovenieut  of  the  scientllk'  Iwtsls  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention 
of  (lUeases  and  disabilities  Uiat  occur  frcfpumtly  amon«  the  .S'atlon's  *jr>  niUlIon 
older  iKT.sons.  The  NM.\  also  fm'uses  c»n  the  Jevelopnjcnt  of  knowledge  to  projnote 
maintenance  i>f  hen  It  h  and  well-being  In  tb*.;  elderly  ^  a  topic  that  grows  In  \m\m* 
tance  as  thc^  older  iwpulatlon  Increases.  More  than  that,  the  Institute  stimulates 
studies  and  |)ollcy  conshhjratlons  cfuicemlng  the  elderly  through  confercficCS. 
and  collaboration  with  a  variety  of  Federal  and  private  organizations.  This  Ui*- 
chides  prei>aratlons  for  the  1»81  While  Hou.*<e  Confeniice  on  Aging* 

T)ie  Intent  of  the  Ucsearcli  on  Aging  Act  of  11)7J.  which  authorized  the  NIA,  I^ 
not  only  being  realized  li<  Increased  research  an  aging  at  nnlver.'^ltles  and  other 
non'FwIeral  Institutions  of  learnlng.  but  also  throtigh  the  vigorous  research  p'ro- 
grams  of  the  NI.Vs  (ier(mtolo«.v  U(*se«r''>i  Center  (GRC/,  njn owned  for  the  scojie 
aad  soUdlty'of  its  Lnvestlgatlons.  The  Ulu:  pri»gram  Includes  the  Haltlmore  Longi- 
tudinal Study  of  Aging,  one  of  the  longest  nod  largest  studies  of  Jiuman  aging. 
The  center  Is  ji  training  ground  for  young  and  establl.shed  scientists  And  clinicians, 
including  vl.'fltors  from  abroad.      ,  •  - 

Thus,  the  Institute's  work  is  of' Increasing  utility  to  |>ollcymakers,  clinicians, 
liealtli  professionals  education,  the  research  community,  and  tlie  lay  plililie. 

PRifiu:  i)r:MR.NTiA  of  tiik  auheimkk'r  type  :  an  imtiativ^  » 

In  the-past  year,  tiioNIA  has  continued  to  promote  research  on  .s(Mille  dementia 
of  tlu»  Alzheimer^  tyi>e  (SI)A'i )  and  relatecl  brain  disorders  of  old  age.  T^iese 
devastating  Illnesses  umict  a  to  4  million  Americans,  yet  little  Is  known  about 
how  to  trent  them  effectively.  The  NIA  funds  a  number  of  research  grants  aimed 
at  Hnding  the  catise  or  causi»s  of  SOAT.  with  t  Jie  ho|M!  that  this  will  lead  to  guide- 
ll|ies  on  treatment  or  i)revent ion. 

The  NIA  .program  on  epidemiology,  (femography,  and  biometry  Is  InitiatinK 
11  study  deslgneil  to  define  tlu;  caiLses  and  u.sual  cour.su  of  denu'ntia  In  tlie  elderly 
with  particular  empliaslH  on  8DAT.  The  NIA  has  al.so"  .supplemented  an  ongoing 
com m unity >ba.<«ed  survey  of  mentaljllness  conducted  by  the  AVatlonal  Institute' 
of  .Mental  Health.  These  effort?  are  aimed  at  locating  vlcllms  of  SD.VT  am!  deter- 
mining the  prevalence  of  dementing  Illness  out.slde  of  institutions. 
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fttmlly  s^i  Js  re^IrT  ^^^^  the  country  who  are  interested  la  encouraelnit 

nl«tronahSzhX"s  bll^r "^^^^  P^^-  f:  5»>'""«'  "S" 

at  the  meeting.  "'"ease  ana  Keiated  Disorders  Association,  ,was  f  ormed 

In^atuSoV'Mh^^'L'n^^^^  report  on  the  National 

for.  mental  Imp^r  nenul^ The  S/TlSl  3  treatment  possibilities 

"Journal  of  the  Anierlcan  Medical  AMfJiVfn^^^^^^  P»^"shed  In  the 

,  ■  duiKiiwl8,of  reverslhte  mental  ImDllCinf  ^M^hV^  suggestions  for  accurate 
VaOpep(mtof  serl^ousdementln^ I^^^  which  W  accoun^  for  as  much  as 

WORKSHOPS  AND  kEETlWa 

Oeriatric  Medicine  Academic  Ai^rd 

' 4enrff  ^^^^^^  i^'r.k'"'"''         0'  stu- 

IriltlaOve.  U,e  Gerl2?rlS  SlXne  li^Pml^A  ll^^U^^^  Introduced  a  new 
effort  to  assist  In  the  deyXDmento^a  ^^i^in^^^^^^  ^""'^  ""f  P"'  NIA's 
schools  of  inedlcl"  aiurosfShv  th^t^^^ 

-  Improve  the, curriculum  In  tS  scM^^^^^  strengthen  and 

and  careers  In  the  field  of  airinr  ^V^onM  '°  ^'^'e'  research 

attend  an  annual  mwtlng  thf  fl^^^°^h  requirement  that  awardees 

Bethesda,  Md.  "."^     which  was  held  on  June  16-17,  1980.  In 

a KeTlA  ItSKtcU^^^^^^^  '%r-'^  to  meet  one  another 

fntnre  Program  pShsVand  fo  wnsIder^^^^^^  ongoing,  activities  end 

Each  awardee  reported  on  aaSmnii«jfmond  f"^"'  '^"^  °'  program  evaluation. 

by  rerresentat?vS  ^  otheTrSeS  a^nd^"'hnvine"'r' "'""""^ 
ceriatr'cs.  'cuerax  agencies  having, serious  Interest  In 

•     .       ^^"'"('''OP  on  Dietary  Rettriction  and  DHEA' 

.■i2ss54'sri2'iiac*™s      iff  t'  »»"'•'  »'■»""'" 

dlsU-wetelusd       «n5  11^  7     "  ^^^^  '^w'  anima  g  given  restricted 

.STunu'SffooS  ,"1^^^^^^^  ?^  unllmlllS 

flit  In  total  body  wrieht  ■n^"rt^^^^^  animals  had  a  lower  percehtagt  of 

Incidence  of  some  tumow  (^nL^all^  observed  a  dvvrease  In 'the 

but  related  obserSris  tlTatm^rSftTnff^iL'u  ^^^^cted  mice;  A  separate- 
treatment  wIthDHBA  (n  mi^T-S?^^  u"""  ""^  sntltumof  effects  of 
.  ^«  Tt«aCt?'Sfi&'»^^^^^  agreed  od  the  need  for 

■Jtetearck  Frontier,  in  Aginff  and  Cancer:  International  Sumpoi'ium  for  the'mO'j 
tb«t  Vln»  and  cancer  Involve  .nimllar  bodv  orocessMi  w..  .t 

'»tt&V^S^Zl^t''c!^n^^^  •^'^^  theTouToXt  com. 

ZtifTi  3.*i!Pr?L^5  Congrttwman  Claude  Pepper.  Testimohv  wAfi  n«L 
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for  a  cooperative  arrangement  behvecn  the  MA  and  the  NCI  to  Include  geriatric 
patlentK  In  appropriate  studieij  designed  to  evaluate  new  metlKKis  of  cait^r 
treatment  -  x   v  \ 

Bioloffiaal  Mechanisms  in  Affing^'GojifCf  Vncc       »    ,        \  ^ 
»  '  .  ''i,    »  \ 

Opportunities  for  research  to  refine  or  validate  cui;rent  theories  of  aging  or  to 
formulate  neyv  theories  werf  explored  at  an  NIA  confi^rcnce  oh  Biological 
Mechanisms  in  Aging  in  June  lOSO.  Some  100  leading  i^icntjst^^iii  fields  ranging 
from  genetics  and  molecular  1>iologjr.  to.  endocrinology  and  thermodynnniicfi— 
attended  the  meeting.  The  focus  w.aa,on  seven  areas  pf  research':  Meclianisms  of 
, aging  and  the. human  condition  :  tiynainlcal  aspects  of  senescence;  structural  pa- 
thology of  DNA  itud  the  biology  of  aging;  the  influence  of  aging  on  protein  syn- 
thesis; posttranslntioniil  clianges  (after  protein  synthesis)  \n  cells  and  tissues.;. 
ImmunQlogicul  aspects  of  aging;  jind^n^tral  and  endoctrine  theories  of  .aging. 

The  eonferees  not  only  attempted  to  put  the  latest  datadn  context,, hut  also  to 
illumjnato  areas  for  futnre  research,  to  identify  mo<lcls  for.uglng  studies,  and 
to  attract  new  and  estal)lished  scientist^  into  aging  research. 

Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  NtA 

^.n'May  l&SO,;  the  NIA  marketl  tlie  fifth  anniversary  of  the  National  Advisory 
Cdunciron  Aging  with  a  special  meeting.  A  program  of  scientific  presentations 
was  Jield  in  addition  to  tlie  normal  review  of  grant  applications  by  c(flincll 
members.  Among  the  topIcF  discussed  were  some  of  the  findings  of  the  Baltimor<e 
I/ohgltudlnal  Study  of  Aging;  aging  In  the  life  course  In  American  society ;  and 
future  geriatric  niedlolne  neetls.  The  anniversary  rzccting  was  useful  in  gaining 
perspective  pn  iMist  achievements^of  the  Institute,  while  Increasing  an  awareness 
of  the  many  areas  of  growtli  open  for  the  future.  , 

o  fekiSEARCn  ADVANCES  » 

Disease^  Not  Aging,  Defeats  the  Mammalian  Brain      ^    "  . 

The  notion  that  serious  decline  iu  old  age  is  the  Inevltat)le  fate  of  the  healthy 
mammalian  brain  has  been  challenged  by  GRC  scientists. 

Based  on  experiments  in  rats,  the  researchers  believe  that— In  the  absence  of 
disease,  trauma,  or  overwhelming  stress — tlie  aging 'brain  does  not  become 
exhausted.  Over  time,  the  brain  may  lose  neurons  or  may  sustain  some  dan^age^ 
but  it  has  the  capacity  to  comi)ensate  ahd  keep  going.  Among  the  adjustments, 
the  agfng  brain  can  make  Is  to  create  new  cell  connections  to  make  up  for  lost 
cells,  according  to  Stanley  Hapopprt,  chief  of  the  GRC  Lal)Oratory  of  Nearo- 
sciences. 

.  In  experiments  with  Flsclier  344;^  rats  aged  12  months  (young  adult)  and  34 
montjis  (old),  GBC  scientist  Fklythe  London  found  no  change  with  age. when 
measuring  regional  cerebral  glucose  utilisation,  \in  indirect  measure  of  .cerebral 
function  during  the  waking,  active  state..  Post  mortem  examination  under  the  light 
microscope  8howe<l  no  evidence  of  neural  disease  In  tlie  old  rats.  ^ 

By  contrast  when  beagle  and  monkey  brains  In  bid  Oge  sliow  a  decline  In  tlie 
same  measure  of  cerebral  function,  they  exJin»it  senile -plaques  (Inert  or.dying^ 
material)  and  otlier  structural  abnormalities  also  seen  in  the  human  disease 
SDAT/  ^    '  , 

It  is  disease,  not  aging,  that  irakes  the  difference  la  cerebral  function  as  meas- 
ured by  regional  ntillSMition  o'  glucose  in  the  l»rains  of  experimental  animals,  says 
Rai>oport,  To-descrll^e  normal  cerebral  function  In  old  age,  the  laboratory  has 
begun  studying  cerebral  gluco.se  uptake  in  healthy  persons.  After  l)asetlne  values 
are  established,  the  laboratory  plans  to  study  patients  witli  SDAT  and  other 
forms, of  senile  dementia  in  an  effort  to  identify  differences  of  potential  use  in 
diagnosis  and  drug  treatm(^nt  "  .  ^ 

*  Jliofecdhaek  and  IMit  Retraining  Can  Treat  Tneontinenee 

One  of  the  tliree  leading  reasons  for  admission  to  nursing  liomes  Is  incontinence, 
tiio  inaliility  to  control  tlie  excretion  of  waste  from  the  Iniman  l>ody.  Aside  from 
tlie  health  hazards  and  emotional  difficulties  related  to  this  condition,  it  costs 
times  more  to  care  for  tlie  pJitlent  wltli  urinary  or  fecal  Incontinence  tlian  for 
other  long-term  care  patients. 


pioneer  Geftatne  Co^tlImnce  Cllnl^  to  evaluate  liiofeeilh'iri/pnrt  i  nui^^ 

If  the  results  nre  sustained  in  a  larger  series  of  ontni  Hon  c  ti«.«o  i  i 
Chief  of  the  OUC  r.aI,^ratory  of  behavioral  Sees  iS  o  Sa^^^^^^^ 
to  inclmle  nnplUK  home  imticnts  whose  physical  ami X^^^^ 
so'^faY  '  hnpaire,!  than  the  co^m.^nity-ih-f^^lJ^SS^^^^^^^ 

*  '^^c  rf cart:  ivhat  Makes  it  BeatT  .  - 

What  makes  tlie  heart  b^at?  H\'  nnalvziiifr  Mi<»  <ipnffp,.      w^k*^  «    i      i  »^ 

ment  of  ealclum  ions  In  Interaction  with  muscle  filnments  ^    "  ^ 

Aeconl  nn,  to- Edward  I^akatta,  chief  of  the  GHCs  Citrdlov(.<*i,lnr  Srx.tlo..  i.. 
mniij-  Ins  ttna's  the  IlRlit  fluctuations  which  precede  exc  ta  low '^f  V  J 
I.ro<II.^  the  strength  of  the  suh-sequent  contrilctio?.  Ij/l  ei"S.?e  U  iZr^tlrW^^ 
bnsle  heart,  actio,...  sclenrlst.s  In  aRin^' can  then  exnn.Ino  ch-u?Kes  t  at^S 
ninlly  at  various  aijes  as  well  as  In  varlouS  diseuse  states 

Aoing  Heart:  Strength  Through' Kxcrci»c 
nirert  evldcnce  that  tissue  of  the  aging  heart  henenVs  slRnincaiitlv  from  mod' 
erate  exercise  has  been  oDtalned  throuRh  GIlO  exi^'rlnionts- In  rat"  Tl.e^  l.rp' 
ligations  nis.,  show  that  the  tendency  of  the  nglng  heart  to^  IffMi  toVn^^^ 
-  eieSe'"rey^^^^  oSn.e  hf  a";  .^1^^^^^ 

In  n  study  by  Hnrold'A.  Spurgeon  of  the  center^s  Cardiovascular  Section  old 

were  tl.^n  coH,,mre(l  to  unexercised  old  rats  and  ti)  ..x.-rcised  a  id '  n?ewr,.  i" 
younger  rats.  Muscle  Isolated  from  the  exisrclsed  old  fats  sho  w l  a  CiUn^  nth' 

tZZZfaV\rJr*'^''''        ""^  ".e  uucxerci^.l\-;i;ffi 

wa8  re<inc('<l  to  that  of  the  younger  rats. 

tI  ''  «'?''';'>eart  are  not  nxed.  but  can  l.fr  ino<lllLHl  I.v  .physical  condi- 
/tlonlng. .The  study  has  imtentlal  clinical  signincanee  hv  denu)nstrntTng  tL-  lue 
/  of  exercise  In  avoiding  age-related  Impjilrment  of  heart  function  ^ 
uaZi  'li'.'l.'"'''*'  havh  found  flmt  female  subjet'ts  show  the 

same  thickening  of  the  hi^art  wall  and  slowing  of  ventricular  nilhiK  ns  was"  rev  I- 
ously  observed  Jn  male  volunteers.  The.se  nndlug.s-whi.-h  were  not  nex/ J  ed- 
represen  some  „f  the  first  results  In  women  since  the  N'AV.  alti  Zri  oucl- 
tiKl  nal  Study  of  Aging  was  expande<l  3  years  ago  to  Include  wo  t   as  Jel  as 
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With  liighly  advanced  techniques.  600  longitudinal  participants  were  studied 
for  heart  flow 'clia meter istics  in  an  attempt  to  And  pretiicflve  measures  of 
ischemic  heart  disease  (caused  by  the  constriction  or  olKStruction  of  a  Idood  ves- 
^  sel)  as  well  as  to  portray  normal  changes  with  age  in  cardiac  structure  and 
function.      .       .  -  •  ' 

The'  techniques  are:  Two-dimensionnl  echocardiography,  through  which  an 
entire  plane  of  tlie  heart  can  beyisnnlized  at  onee  during  rest  and  during  exer^ 
else;  and  thalliinn  scanning,  which  permits  left  ventricular  blood  flow  to* be 
analyzed. •Both  teclmlques  are  noninvasive;  that  is,  they  require  no  cutting  or 
use  of  indwelling  tubes.  *  s '  • 

*  'This  investigation,  conducted  by  the  Johns.Hopkius  University  under  contract 
to  the  one.  is  in  the  third  of  5  years.  Investigators  believe  that  thallium  scan> 
»ning  of  individuals  .during  exercise  may  provide  a  useful  epidemiological  tool 
for  detecting  coronary  lieart  disease.  Two-dimensional  echocardiography  during 
'  exercise- may.  also  help  to  detect  early  diser.r^rela ted  changes  in  heart  muscle 


function.. 


-  Saliva  Flow,  fCste  Change  Little  With  Time 


J         Xeitlier  saliva  flow  nor  'keenness  of  taste  change  dramatically  over  tlie  a'dult 
years  in  a  healthy  person,  according  to  studies  hy  GRC  scientist  Bruce  X  'lanm. 
Drastic  change  represents  an  effect  of  disease  or  drug,  not  aging. 
.  A. study  of  145  healthy  men  and  women  in  the  Baltimore  I^ngitudina  f 
of  Aging  Tevea led  that  the  efllciency  of -saliva  production  upon  stimulation  i 
ably  remains  the  same  tlirouglipu^  life  in  healthy,  nonmedicated  persohs.  Plow- 

•  ^  ever,  individuals  on  medication — e^ii)eeially  postmenopausal  wojnen—did  show 

n  decrease  in  tlie  flow  of  saliva.  Baum  notes  that  changes  in  the,  quantity  or 
/       aurffity  of  saliva  iTiay  set  tire  stage  for  tissue  deterioration  in  the  month. 
[^^^^  The  belief  that  taste  sensitivity  fades  dramatically  with  age  also  appears 
^     to  be  generally  false.  In  a  study  of  individuals  In  three  age  groups  (20  to  «9 
years,  40  to  59  years,. and  00  to  80  years),; only  10  percent  of  the  healthy  sub- 
jects reported  loss  in  taste,  but  30  percent  of  tlj^ose  taking  medications  repbrted^ 
taste  change*.  » 

In  terms^of  taste  materials  In  ordinary  concentration.s.  pien  show  no  age  losse.s 
but  women  have  a  diminished  perception  of  sweet  aid  salt^'Tlds  would  tend 
to  make  women  more  likely  to  increa^ie  the  ^amount  jf  salty  and  sweet  foods 
or  flavorings  they  eat.  With  further  substantiation,  the^fe  flndings  conid  be  useful 
to  the  elderly  and  their  caregivers  in  dealing  with  duntal  decay,  diabetes 
^  obesity,  and  hypertension.      '  I 

In  terms  of  thresholds,  or  lowest  concentration  of  a  tasted  ^material  to  be 
recognized  as  difTefent  from  water,  Baum  found  a  modest  increase  in  saltiness 
and  l>ittemess  and  no  change  in  sweetness  or  souri^ess  thresholds  witli  age,. 
irresiMJctive  of  health  status. 

Personality  Influences  the  Reporting  of  Pain 

rer.sonality  appears  to  influence  how  |)eorile  ext)ericnce  and  report  chest  pain 
due  to  heart  disease,  acqordinrto  an  unusual  study  made  possible  by  ixjrsonality 
records  galhere<l  on  individuals  before  they  began  having^  the  pain. 

Iteseardiers  at  the  GUC  have  found  that  Individuals  who  are  less  emotional* 
ly  stable  have' more  complaints  about  illne.ss  timn  other  iwrsons.  An  under 
standing  of  jwrsonality  styles  In  reporting  chest  pain  could  prdmbte  earljf 
recognition  of  serious  heart  conditions,  according  \o  the  Investigators,  txsy- 
chologlsts  Paul  Costa,  .7r.  and*Rol)ert  McCrae  and  physicians  .lerome  FleK 
and  F*<lward  I^ikatta.  *  *      •  . 

For  example,  the  i)hysician  who  recognizes  that  a  pfttlent  typically  does  ijot 
.  reiwrt  pain  may  order  a  precautiona.  y  electrocardiogram  when  that  patiexit 
admits  to  a  little  hit  of  chest  pain  on  exertion. 

Tlje  NIA  study  helpft  to  clear  up  confusion  about  the  issue  of  whether  emo- 

•  .tlonal  distress  is  a  cause  or'the  complaints  or  a  result  of  illness.  Personality 
measures  were  gathered  on  longitudinal*  study  subjects  at  least  1  year  before 
the  flrst  sign  of  coronary  heart  disease  or  report  of  angina  (chest  pain).  These 
data  make  it  possible  to  conclude  that  illness  did  not  cause  the  personality' 
differcnc«r.  *  - 

Snbjectjf  who  complained  of  angina  but  who  lacked  other  evidence  heart 
disease  were  found  to  have  the  lowest  scores  In.  tests  of  iUotlonnl  stability. 
They  were  also  found  to  liave  the  hiehest  numlHJr  of  physic?  *  complaints  before 

•  ^porting  their  flrsterpcrlence  of  tnglna.     *       *  '  ^ 


■  "1?^''  -'''fe'ne  wfere  subjects  who  nev^r  complained  of  anitlna  but  whose 

-  .sl^^mv'A'r^.'?'^''^!^^^  disease-they  were  i.ighK  e"  oHonal 

Uoni  stobnirl  T      P»iyf  '?»l<:°'»P»»|nts.  In  an  intermediate  range  o'  emo- 

^>'^f^  individuals  having  angina  and  electro- 
cardiographic signs  and  individuals  havInK  neither.        .  eieciro 

AlteraUont  in- th&  Immune  Svttem  Brought  About  hv  Dietary  Re»trtction 

o<^°1'*JL'^  clearly  recognized  as  one  of  the  major!  diseases  associated- with  old 
l^A  ;^PI^o»''"atelyirK)  percent  of  all  cancers  o4ur,in  those  over  (Mylars  old 

■defenM'^vsC"X'l^.'°.  "  malfunction  in  the  body's  immune  system-tfee 
dfser^.frffl„<rm»^rif"  own  cells  respond  to  and  then  res^t 

ciisease-prwludng  material— as  a  possible  cause  for  some  cancers  As  nart  of  » 
"  '5  '"J.^^'  NJA  grantees  at  Cornell  University  and  the  S-Ketteri^g  Insti- 
•tute.'  for  Cancer  Research  in  New  York  are  examining  various  St"  of  hha 
Immune  system  in  older  humans  and  knimal  models  As  mrt  Ss  S 
Fernandes  haq,  fouild  evidence  that  dietary  rwtnctln  markedly  J"^^^^^ 
frequency  of  mammary  tumors  Mn  the  C3H/ni  mouse  strain  Whe^'fS  i^ 
mS"'"tumo'^''"''       ^^l'/"'  particularly  pronl'Jo  deS?ng^am 

"  "In  addition,  the  mice  fed  restricted  diets  were  fouhd'to  have  loiver  IfevpN  of 
Mn'^rT^r"'"*^^  combination  of  antibodies  Ld  rntS  W^ 

Kv^if  H!"''  '".«°'"'=a'"  ""I'.ng  in  light  of  other  studies  Xving  thpr 
l^P  A  fh„^,.w«''''"T'".'""'"^  complexes  in  the  blood  normally  inereasef  with 
tfoA  nl  fh»  scienUsts  believi  that  matfipula- 

•  '  "  "  ""^ "S^'atioi  0'  the  immune 

Paii^Relicying  Effect!  of  Morphine  LattLongerin  the  Elderly 

morphine,  meperidine,  and  methadone- 
Iiave  great  value  in  controlling  pain,  especially  in  patients  with  advanced  stae^ 
Sj,hTf1'-K!:..''''"'l  i?.""*"'''."'^  reduct^bn  of  pain  lasts^ongerVSdiSo 
r-  5?""*  ""^  '"'^  associates  at  the  SIoan^Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer 
Hesearch.  They  are  studying  the  pharamacokinetics  (aUyr™,  distribution 

«es  As  nan  o^  tlulTT"^  '°         """^^  batiente  of  vaS' 

^^y-tx^  J  °'  -^"'^  Study,  the  Tesearchers  have  carried  out  a  well-controlled 
^^P*''"'^"'  f°  determine  the  degree  and  length  of  ran 
^  Mvefy  "'"'^         cancer  jpatlen'..  after  mon.hine'lasll^n^wsS^^ 

The -initial  degree  of  pain  Intensity  W.ss  similar  in  . all  age  ctoum  m^n 
r«tlen  «,reported  their  pain  as  being  m'oderate  or  sev"re,  mofphhJ8  w's  river 
intramuscularly.  PaUents  were  than  asfed  to  rate  their  rpllPf  fmm  ™in  mJ^D 
•a  flve-Ievel  scale.(no  relief.  ^liRht^  moK.  nelrfy  o/ c^^^ 

to  Indicate  the^duratlon  of  poin  relief..Af  iwth  dosf  kve^s.  'pStlffln  tL  7^ 
i^m^^ffi/;!J.'w5'-°"''  experienced  pain  relief  for  a  ocasiderlbly- ?^ger  ^eri^ 
SS'V'''*'"'?'2wP""'*-  K"""*         confirmed  these  results  in  a  iwond 

"^1  .  .K  !?  were  also  carried  out  to  determine  age-related  dj^Tcrencea  In  tho 

fiv^iT??  ^'    W  i"  postoperative  cancer  wtientTBloS  s«rtples 

Lf  mnr£P.S.^ni""!??'f      "arious  intervals  after  the  IntramusculaMnjectiM 

MSv2?n?r.r»K  "«^i°''»?"°o»9««y  techniques  were  used  to  determine  morpW^ 

S  ini^^J  inM'''S  P""!."'"  ™  y^""  °'  *«e  Of  older,  the  highest  leve 
.  of.  morphine  in  the  blood  occurred  at  48  minutes,  compared,  to  25  minntM  in 

-2n!!f.f.»^"*"*'L-.^y'"?"'"^  also'  8ho^^>;?  older  SntS 

•  'rS.'21*^"»'P'""^.'«"°         f>odies  ifiore  slowly  than  did  younMr  S 
iM^ff  J*""""  ""•J support  to  the  growing  body  of  evident  lha^  n  ?h^ 

^ve-ttS^^  '"^  ^^^'^-^  more/owly.and  m.?tt!?4 

A  ir/rert«  0/  Ettrogen  on  Incidence  of  Bone  Fracture* 

4«?m  *ari'vp|!rph'Jl^l'- °'  suffering  from  frr.cturec  of  the  hip, 

-  tw*^^;-!I^lilfi'^'^"f-''*"°  •'^  younger  women  or  men.  It  Is  generally  agreed 
that J«teopor«a8,  a  decremse  in  bone  density  seen  mott. frequently  In  ?lder 
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w<ynien,  Is  the  predisposing  factor  for  this  increased  risk  of  fracture.  Although 
;tlie  causes  of  osteoi)oroslS;Ure  not  entirely  clear,  one  important  factor  in  women 
»^  /la  the  reduced  estrogen  ^production  that  occurs  after  menopause. 

/  In  recent  yean$,  studies  have  shown  that  loss  of  bone  density  is  slower  In 
women  using  estrogen  supplements  after  menopause  than  in  women  not  receiving 
es^ogcns.  However,  It  hud  not  been,  astxiblished  tliat  taking  estrogens  will  sig- 

  nlflcantly  reduce  the  risk  of  fractures.  In  nn  attempt  to  shed  morcJight  on  thev 

8ubje<>t,  Noel  Weiss  lind  others  at  the  Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research  Center 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  have  been  conducting  extensive  surveys  of  pastmenopausal 
wooien  In  the  Seattle  area  to  determine  if  estrogen  supplementation  actually 
decreases  the  risk  of  fracture. 

Interviews  were  condneted  with  327  women  who  had  suffered  a  hip  or  lower 
forearm  fracture  when  they  were  between  the  ages  of  50  and. 74.  These  women 
were  nsked  health-re!ated  questions  to  determine  their  body's  pro<Iuction  of 
estrogens  and  their  use  of  estrogen*contuining  supplements  prior  to  the  date  of. the 
fracture.  The  datu  from  this  survey  were  compared  to  data  obtained  from  a  ran- 
dom survey  of  507,fenmle  control  subjects,  also  between  the  ages, of  50  and  74. 

The  results  of  the  survey  showed  that  women  who  had  used  estrogen  prepara-. 
tlons  for  0  years  or  more  had.  a  50-  to  (jO-percent  lower  risk  of  fracture  than 
^     women  who  had  not  used  estrogens,  Ilowever,^  women  who  had  been  taking 
estrogens  for  less  than  0  years  or  who^  hud  dibcon tinned  the  drugs  had  less 
,  benents  from  the  hormone  treutments.     '  ^     .  " 
:  Kstrpgen  therapy  has  previously  been  shown  to  increase  the  ribk  of  developing 

cancer  of  the  uterus.  Therefore,  although  it  now  .seems  clenror  that  estrogen 
therapy  may  Ihj  one  [jossibltv  means  of  reducing  the  risk^of  fracture  in  post- 
menoimus^il  women,  this  l>eneflcial  effect  must  bo  wl'ighed  against  the  "iKjtential 
risks  of  developing- uterine  cancer. 

/  The  Hole  of  llcta  Ccllf  in  Sugar  Metabolism  / 

^Dialietes,  a  condition  characteri?;ed  by  elevate<l  levels  of  sugar  in  the  blood, 
Js^as.sociated  with  a  higher  incidence  of  heart  ami  circulatory  disease,  bliadnesR, 
.  «  and  other  disabilities.  Increased  blood  sugar  levels  occur  niu(;h  more  frequently 
in  the  eUlerly  than  in  the  young,  although  many  older  i>eople  may'  never  show 
any  of  the  other  symptoms  typical  of  diabetes.  It  Is  important  to  understand.,^ 
_  whether  ftn  elevated  blood  sugar  level  is  a  normal  part  of  aging  or  indicates 

the  presence  of 'a  disease  which  should  be  treated. 
*  In  most  ,fnd{vi(lnals,  when  the  bloo<I  sugar  level  rises  after  a  meal,  the  beta 

.cetlu  (U>cate<l  In  microscopic  structures  in  the  pancreas  called  islets  of  Lunger- 
bans)  secrete  the  hormone  insulin,  which  in  tuni  causes  the  tissues  to  take  up 
more  •glucose  ( sugar  J[,  As  a  result,  the  concentration  of  sugar  in  the  blood  returns 
to  its  normal' level. 

'The  NIA  is  stipiK>rtim:  a- study  of  Kve  Heaven  at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center  in  Palo  Alto  which  is  aimed  at  obtaining  a  better  under-'  . 
=  standing  of,  the  ro»e  pln,ved  by  l>eta  cells  In  tbo  '-hn ufcs  In  ir'uv^so  !ret'***otl«m 
seen  with  advaucing;age,  She  bus  found  that  Islets. of  I>angerhans  Isolated  from. 
i2-montlM>ld  and  l8>month-oid  rats  (whose  average  liiesi-an  Is  24  mouths) 
secrete  less  Insulin  In  re8iM)nH€  to  glucose  than  do  islets  from  2'month-old  rats. 
^  However,  tlie  Islet  Insulin  content  increases  with  advancing  age  as  the  number 

of  Iteta  vcWn  and  the  sl/e  of  tfie  islets  grow.  These  studies  (as  well  an  other 
Investigations  at  the  <iHC)  demonstrate  that  the  decrease  ^In  Insidln  secretion 
(x;cnrs  even,  though  increased  Insulin  stores  are  present"  In  the  older  cells. 
Further  Ktudfes  are  neede<l  to  deflne;  the  mechanisms  involved  In  this  age- 
relate<l  decrease  In  lieta  cell  responsiveness,  and  to  determine , whether  this 
_  alteration  in  glucose  luetabollsm'*  Is  a  nortmil  compensation  for  sofiie  other, 
age-related  change  or  Is  a  basic  change  itself.  .  ' 

—  ^  'Error  Theory  of  Aging  Kwamincd 

Sclent  is  t.s  havo  proposal  an  "error  theory*'  of  aging,  suggesting  that  errors 
In  the  synthesis  of  proteins  (whlclr  combine  to  form  enzymes)  result  In 
abnornuil  biological  activity.  This  hieory  api>enrs  to  be  incorrect,  according  to 
^  NIA  grantee  Morton  Hothsteln,  who  Is  Investigating  .:igc-related  changes  In 
the  enzymes  of  rat  tissue  and  nematodes  (roundworms  used  as  a  model  system 
for  aging  research).  Uothsteln  and  bis  colleagues  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo  studied  enzymes  from  young  and  old  animals.  Some 

-~'o  /    •  ■  ■ 
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to^,i^^»tJ**°**1!^'  0'  '"ctlre.  M  an  animal  ageo.  This  may  b«  du* 

•  BSnSSSSf  -l."^*  "  «>n'ora>«"on  (U»e  shaiMS  It  Ukes  after  folding,  a 

enxy me  Ih  completely  formed ) . 

thf'^^SSVm  oMl^!Jff?i**JlIf  .'^-ST?'""''  «°tli8teln  was  able  to  show 
ooJnrM^i^.ifT  stained, their.  Ualc  structure  but  that  cbangea 

2JS"f  'L"***'  conformaUon.  not  errors  In  protein  synthesis.  i«,ulted  In 
S  tJ^nS^,"- J"^"  ^1"  •I.'*""  w.'Peculate'^that  the  slowdoWrwit^agS 
;?m.  JhfTh  1'.°'  •?»yn>e8^,to  remain  In  the  cell  for  a -long 

.«^».ih5»^»!  rwult  In  enxyme  conformation  changes.  This  hypothesw 
.  sunests  that  alteraflon8;ln  regul«ory  processes  may  be  Involved  In  aging. 

The  Blderln  Can  Otxrcome  Memory/IntclUgcncc  Decline 

}°  remember  as  we  age?  \VhlIe  It  is  obvious  ttiat 
»        iu^*,       '  "'"^  «'«°«'  "  physical  or  emotional  disorder.  Is 

It  true  that  \ve  might  expect  to  forget  some  of  the  details  of  past  events?  Or 
**£^**JP*''  ■°  remember  as  much  and  as  well  as  we  have  throughout  life? 

P^.rehera  are  beginning  to  understand  more  about  memory  than  ever 
^'2!f'iif  P"' ,»^«««  0' the  relatively  new  way  of  studylS^  memo  ?  as  ^rt 
^n«J^'°i!°?i'''"''"^*"'^2«  V»t.  Information  Is  received  and 

ni?m^l^f'f  2.'.*™."?"  t^'ore  being  lost  or  overlaid  by  other 

&»MM.'r""f  °.S:T''*  «;">nH«"on  «»  tisen  passed  on  to  short-term  meS 
from,  which  It  v;«II  be  transferred  to  a  relatively  permanent  long-term  rt^Mte. 

In  the  Held  of  aging.  Not  only  does  It  provide  a  means  of  pinpointing^ which 

•  I'  POHsIblll^  of  interVeS 
'  la  the  process  Mbould  a  defect  be  discovered.  iui«»cuiu« 

•  If  there  is  a  tendency  toward  increased  forgetfulness  with  aae  it  m«v  slmniv 

Sf.V'?'lL°'S"""«r»ri',"!"°"-      o»e  ««Pect  Of  his  ,?u^>"upSJrtK 
"  °'       University  of  Denver  measured  concentration  by 

asking  volunteers  to  trace  a  set  of  lines  as  slowly  as  possible  whlirSng  Uielr 
pencils  moving  at  all  times.  He  found  that  a  person'sSpacIty  and/or^IHInmS^ 
toconcentrate  In  doing  such  a  simple  task  declines  with  ag«>-and  may  ^ 

-Jl^L°f  *.-n?*""'  '?'Ke"""'«'8  In  old  age  Is  often  coupled  with  fear  of  de- 
cicaalng  intelligence.  Horn  and  his  associate  Raymond  CatteU  were  the  first  tt 
provide  a  model  for  the  iitudy  of  intelligence  and  agingTwd  tto  first  to^k. 
•enae  of  the  contradiction  i,efween  the  accumulation  of^lZm  rnd  e^ 
.ence  with  ageand^the  Intellectual  decUne  that  may  occur  In  wme  older^ 
pie.  Their  theory,  suggested  two  kinds  6t  Intelligence:  S  nteTu«n«>  (wWd^ 

i!iimf^*  """"y  ««npremls^  funrtlon  of  tte  b!d5?neT?o^ 

aystem)  and  crysUlllted  Intelligence  (a  learned  IntelUgcnoe  denenA^f  .,ti^ 
cat  on  and  experlenc-e).  Hased  on  NtA-supported  Srch"!,fKl"r^eTsc^^^^^^ 
It  l«  generally  accepted  that  crysUUIaed  Intdllgence  Motlnues  to  inMi.iS 
HrfcySlS^-ll-'  .-""eSmriireMS^ir 
Auri^^i'cTI^JS.'ir  ^.^^^^^^^^^  '"e  -PP-rent  decline 


_  ^^^"y^,  4^  «<«-ou|i^rifni  renearcn  ih  DeirlnninK  to  Indicate  that  Atw^fn 

-r^°:t:Kr.tti^  "^"^  -penisK^^^'^^.'s^i^o 

S^^ftt  V^ran'SJIJr't'jp^'r^eSr'^  ^o^ie^rt^K  «S  , 

^  In  related  reflearcb,  NIA  gr^nteea  p«ul  P:;:ttW  and  Sherrr  wniin 


and  are  nlile  to  transfer  their  training  to  otiier  Intelligence  tasks,  Thua,  even 
tl'OP-Ji  It  Is  tho'nplit  that  the  decrease  In  fluhl  IntelllKcnce  with  age  Is  primnrlly  a 
rwult  of  j>bysIol(>>d<-:iI  ineclmnlsiiis.  It  jnny  still  Ikj  |>u.ssil»le  to  sjop  or  at  legist  slow 
tliat  decrvuse  with  si»cclal  training. 

•  The  yiA  JCxplorvM  Hole  of  Rrain  Chcmintni/ytctnU  in  i^cnilc  Dementia  of  the 

Alshcimcr'i  Type 

Over  the  imst  several  years.  In  vest  I  pit  ors  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  hare 
\H*en  Involved  In  an  Intenslvi*  search  to  uncover  the  cause  or  causes  of  SDAT, 
which  prmluc-es  niPinory  loss  and  cniifnslou  In  udult  life.  To  date.  consIstont-7- 
and  many  fet*l.  highly  promlsInR— ti;jdInKs  have  l>een  related  to  i>raln  chemistry, 
.  siMHHflcally,  the  cholIiiKcrli:  systemja  system  In  the  hralu  that  releases  the  neuro- 
transmitter choline).       !        <  "  ^ 

In  11)70.  ret  er  Da  vies  nnd  his  assoclatei)  reiK)rtc^d  a  significant  decrease  In  the 
activity  of  the  enzyme  cli:)llne  acetyltransferase  (.ChAT)  In  the  hrain  tls^aue  of 
Alxliqlmer  patients  at  H|i$opsy.  With  support  from  the  NX  A.  Da  vies  and  his 
rollC.imics  at  the  Alltert  Kinstein  College  of  Medicine  have  now  ci^nflrmed'and 
oxiMindcMl.  ui>on  these  earlier  flndlngs.  The  most  qxcltln^  results  show  a  corre- 
lation Itetween  this  change  In  neuuR'hemlcal  activity  ^nd  changes  In  both  cog- 
nition (surh  as  memory  loss  and  disorientation)  and  In  hraIn  path ojoi;y^(.part leu- 
larly  the  numher  of  plaques  characteristic  of  SDAT  seegLat-autbpsy).  ^ 

In  otiKT  studies.  Davles  Is  looking  at  riiAT  leVw-irTthe  brain'*  of  t»<»r*«oiis 
who  were  consIdere<l  healthy^  Here  he  Hnds  that  tt^any  iwrsons  aKe<l  65  to  90- 
liave  low  levels  of  ChAT  nnd  show  signs  of  dementia  before  death,  but  not 
all  Khow  the  characteristic  pathologj-  (abnormal  physical  changes)  In  the  brain 
at  autopsy.  By  age  00.  however,  low  levels  of  ChAT  without  physical  manl* 
festations  are  uncomtnon.  This  leads  him  to  S])ecula(e  that  the  dropoff  of 
V.UAT  prH'cdes  the  developmont  of  any  pathological  lesions  like  those  In  SDAT. 

If  It  Is  true  that  the  chollner^c  sy.stem  Is  Implicated  In  the  development  of 
8i>AT.  then  we  are  closer  to  the  posslbilltv  of  treat&ient  than  ever  before.  In 
this  H'gard,  many  exiK»rts  have  comimred  SDAT  to  Parkinson's  disease.  In  which 
a  deflclent  chemical  process  Is  Involve<I  and  the  patlent*s  symptoms  can  be 
trentcMl  by  employing  restorative  drugs.  Xiufortunatfily.  early. attcMupts  to  nuinl|)- 
ulnte  the  neurotrausndtte*'S  that  ni*»v  be  Involved  In  SDAT  have  been  somewhat 
disapitolritlng.  Much  renmlns  to  Ik5  done  l»efore  we  can  bo|)e  to  treat  the  symptoms 
of  SDAT  with  (j'on  si  stent  success. 

While  some  researchers  have  l>een  exploring  neuroobemlcal  changes  In  SDAT, 
others  have  lM?en  looking  at  the  role  of  trace  metals  In  the  development  of  neuro- 
^  .flbrlllafy  tangles^ Jumbles  of  filaments  which  ap|)ear  In  Inr^e  quantities  In  the 
outer  layer  of  the  brain  as  a  classic  feattire  of  SDAT. 

As  early  as  VM'iTk  Investigators  working  with  ♦»xi»erlinpnta!  anbnal  m«ub»ls  In^ 
duceil  the  (levolopnient  of  neuroflbrlllary  tangles  by  Injecting  aluminum  salts. 
Tliese  stinlles  stimulated  Canadian  resear(;herft"who.  In  1073,  reported  an  }n* 
crenso  of  10  to  .30  tim^s  tbi*  normr>'  ''nn"<»n*»*»tI'Mi  of  alunifnum  In. the  brains  of 
Individuals  who  bad  died  having  SDAT.  Still,  there  has  l>een  a  great  deal  of 
,  controversy  Involving  the  iK)ssIble  role  of  aluminum  In  the  development  of  the 
disease. 

Now,  NIA-supp')rte<I  researcher  Danlol  Perl  an^  his  colleagues  at  the  Univer- 
sity of.  Vermont  and  the  National  Institute. of  Environmental  Health  Sciences 
ha^•e  not  only  conflrine<rthe  flndlngs  of  earlier  Studies,  they  hav<>  also  devised 
a  means  to  pinpoint  the  site. of  aluminum  concentrations  In  the  brain's  hlppo- 
cnnipus.  Using  a  new.  extremely  sensitive  method  to  Identify  and  analyze  the 
makeup  of  biological  tNsnes  In  SDAT.  they  foiuul  that  ,00  |K»rrent  of  brain 
nerve  cells  with  neuroflbrlllary  tangles  had  aluminum  In  the  nuclear  region  of 
the  cells,  while  adjacent,  nontangled  nen'e  cells  were  virtualjy  free  of  detectable 
amou'nts  of  the  metal.  . 

Still  yet  to  ho  detennlue<]  are:  The  rolo  of  normal  levels  of  aluminum.  In  the 
brain:  how  aluminum  irnhH  access  to  the  brain:  w-by  some  peoi>le  may  i>e  more 
Nusoeptllile  to  aluminum  uiitake;,  and.  most  lni|K)rtant]y.  any  cause-and-efTect 
relationship  among* aluminum,  neuroflbrlllary  tangles,  and  SDAT. 

At  the  t)resi*nt  time,  however,  there  Is  no  evidence  lhat  consumption  of  foo<l 
which  has  l»een  cooked  or  stored  In,  alutulnum  results  In  this  abnormally- high 
level  of  trace  metal  In  the  brain.  After  all.  aluminum  Is  found  In  all  kinds  of  soil 
^Nmd  therefore  In  airborne  dust,  to  which  everyone  Is  exi)Osed. 


.  •      "   •    Biological  Rhythm$  Tied  to  Some  Stccp  ProbUmt       ^  rs*. 

\  'r«i^/®*l*'^^^  rt»ythtn«  may  cauae  or  complicate  some  serious  «leep/\vake  dlSo^Aers. 
/.^'Iiloloicical  rhythm«  mwy  aim  be  responsible  for  deleterious,  but  easily  corr^table, 
chaniteii  Jn  nletp  patterns.  ^  /  / 

At^onteflore  Ilospltars  laboratory  of  Chronophyslplogy  In  New  York,  Elliot 
WelUman  aUows  research  subjects  to  ♦^free  run.''  or  esUbllsb  their  oWn  ach>dQle8 
or  waklnt  and  sleeping  In  a  luilque  setting  where  subjects  are  totally  isolated* 
from  any  temporal  clues.  >VeItzman  finds  that  the  sul>Jects--sonie  of  Iwhom  sre 
•healthy  elderly  individuals— typically  develop  a  whedule  that  more  hearly  ap- 
.*  proxlniates  a  2,V^than  a  LM-hour»day.  Over  the  course  of  1  month  id  temporal 
Uolation.  8iibji»ct8  flowly  ^*pliase  delay-^-they  jco  to  lied  later  and  ^ake  later 
each  day^  It  Is  possible  that  this  )wme  pheuouienoii  may  jriccur  In  aged  Individuals 
V  m  the  community  who  are  Isolated  from  normal  social  cues,  «uch  asl  the  older 
person  who  has  sensory  Io«,s.  or  one  who  has  retired  after  years  of  icetlInK  up  at 
a  certain  hour  and  no  lonKer  faces  the  same  demands,  H 
.  More  commonly,  however,  the  older  iwrson  tends  to  go  to  sleep  earlier  and 
wake  up  earlier  with  less  snstalneil  sleep  duriuK  the  night.  There  Is  a  growing 
^    suspicion  that  the.-e  changes  In  sleep  patterns  may  be  qiused  by  an  age-related 
-i.-cliang«  In  biological  rhythms.  T    •     Y  - 

-    Weltxnian'H  findings  also  haVe  Important  Implications  .for  older  persons  sub- 
jected to  schedules  In  chronic  care  Institutions,,  where  the  times  ojj .'lights  on, 
lights  out.  mcdlcatlon^adnilnlstratloh.  and  nieabi  are  often  dictated  by  operational 
rather  than  patient  needs.  Understanding  the  role  of  b'rloglcal  rhithms  may 
make  It  i>osKlblc»  to  treat  some  of  the  n»ore  dlsturt)lng  Bleep  disorders,  pkrtlcuUrly 
^  thos«  involving  phase  shlft  abnornmlltles.  wltlwnt  de|»endlng  on  drugUheraples. 
htlll.  \\eltzman  and  his  colleagues  do  not  claim  that]  most  ofUliij problems 
the  elderly  f nee  In  their  sleep/wuke  scbedules  can  l«  eixplalned  tbmi^^ 
rhythms:  Jn  addition  to  regular  flnctuallons  In  biological  rhythmsL  there  are  a 
!!!  uTVf  diHorderi^-lnsomnlas,  Iiypersomnlns,  sleep  apn^a,  and  nHuri)logical  or 
psychiatric  dlsorders-whlch  cajise  sleep  problems.  Manyiof  these  become  more 
.^prevalent  with  age.  /'  *  -  »  1  t 

/  AwUJ?  awredlted  centers  within  the  Association  of  Sleep  DlsoWfr  Centew 
4ASl>C),  special  techniques  and  topis  arc  making  possible  more  actifrate  diag- 
nosis of  the.  range  of  complaints  and  syndromes  which  Interfere  With  a  good 
night  H  Sleep^  and  daytime  alertness.  The  sleep  centers  also  present  alternatives 
|o  drugs  as  a  aire  for  sleep  disorders.  This  Is  Especially  significant  for  elderly 
patients,  smong  whom  liypaQtlc  dnig  nsels  extensive,  often  with  harmful  results. 

pe  sleep  centeni  also  f»erT>»<maJor  sites  for  ^research  on  normal  ileep/wake 
J5i  fr!!I*/»  '"'^^  clln:cal  Implications  are  not.yet  clear,  one  o>the  most 
excit I nr  findings  at  Monteflore  Is  tbat^i.TOrson-s  totaTjJeep  time  correlates  with 
cyclic  iKxly  temper^ures  but  not  with  prior  wakeTSSSs;  Under  free-rannlng 
aU^D  lona^^  sleep  when  Ills  or  her  tetnparature  Is  high  wIU 

-Ji?£!IJ?irj?"'*»^'''  biological  rhythms  and  physiological  functions  are 
r  .S**  *^       be^po«»IbIe  to  take  a  closer  look  at  sleep  disorders  and  age- 

J^xy  *;''?^^^  J"  .'^  J^P/wnke  patterns  which  take  Jheir  toll  dn  the  rouUne 
^dally  activities  of  millions  of  adults.'  i^"uuiw 

Un^uipected  V{»ual  Handicap  Among  the  FAdcrly  Reported 

Using  the;fanjliiar  eye  chart  to^test  older  people's  vision  may  significant iFVn'- 
derwitlmate  their  eye  problems.  The  eye  chart  Is  on«  of  the  fundamental  Instru- 
ments used  bv  ophthnlmologlsts  and  optometrists.  Jt  measures  vision  In  terms  of 
the  smallest  tetter  whbh  con  be  read,  and  provides  the  practitioner  with  a  basis 
mIJ*H^7       m"*^"^'*  therapy.  Yet  with  the  exception  of  reading, 

Z^  SllJ^^^  lu^.^^^^        »  person's  ability  to  sf-j  htrge-  or  interm^late- 
Msca  oojecta  rather  than  small  ones. 

In  B  study  at  Northwestern  UnlverjltyTNIA^ntee  Rbbert  Sekuler  compared 
groups  of  healthy  young  and  old  adults  Judged  to  have  normal  or  near-ncrmal 
Tislon.  lie  i.:^un(!  that  the  greatest  performance  dlfferendes  were  in  the  ability, 
of  the  older  subjects  to  see  large  ol»Jec»  and  to  detect  moving  targets.  Such 
deflcltfl  might  make  Jt  dlfflcult  to  distinguish  a  llgtire  from  Ite  background  or 'to 
recognixe  a  famlUar  face;  It  /:dght  even  aflfect  an  older  person'*  balance  and 
cooraiiuinon.  ,  , 

- .    '  ..  534  • 
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At  the  Hainp  time,  Sckulor  notes  that  the  ninonnt  of  contrast  may  help  or  hin- 
der nn  older  person'8  aliility  to.disceni  o!»jects.  The  eye  cliart  test  is  generally 
done  under  opthnal  conditions  of  lii^h  contrasr.^wliile  many  ruutim-  acti\itH-^  aV-t 
I)erforni(»d  under  low-contrast  conditions  (driving  in  fuK  or  rain,  for  example). 
Since  Ip>v;;Contrast" conditions  call  niM>nftan  Individufii's  alahtv  to  detect  an  ob- 
Jeefa  xross  fe:itnres  rather  than  small  detail,  this  lulKht  place  certain  older  iier- 
•0D8  at  a  disadvantage.  <^  *  ' 

AlthouKh,Sckuler  and  Ids  coIleaKiies  speculatetlmt  tlie  visual  impairment  they 
have  ol>servcd may  l>e  a  result  of  the  nornial  a;^in),^pr^H;^'^s.  tliev  insist  that  their 
flndiiiKS  should  not  l>e  usedjirhitniriij  to  delliie  the  eapahiIitie^   or  liiaitationst:- 
^V^^'  ^Vith  jmprove<I  detection  of  any  problems  tlyit  (K*cur.  it  may, 
oueTaap'he  jmssihU:  t,b  correct  or  prevent  those  problems. 

'   -  *  -  ,  *  -  / 

J         ...       Hpiilvmiolofjiatl  AnpcrtH  of  Aging  Examined  * 

l!!'!:'.^*^'^         <'Ohtina(>d  to-.»itren;?then  its  khowiHlRc  on  the  epidemlolo^jv.  > 
demojrraiyir.  HUd  bloinctry  of  ajjin^  by  adding -funds  tt>  exixtinj;  studies  cx>nducte<l 
by  other  ajrencies  and  or(ninl/.ations.  as  well  as  by  .onductiiiK  its  own  n^seareh. 

The  Institute  has  rc«»ntr>^  ii*^arded  contnicts  and  reached  imiwrtant  agree- 
mei^s  on  protm-ols  for  three  huijor ^»»i»ldcnjioioKical  studies  on  normal  aging 
bc|ng  condncte<I  by  tnvestigators  from  Uii^nard  Tidvcrsity.  Yale  University, 
^apcrt hi^t^nlversity  of  Iowa.  Klev(»n  thonsanJf^jlder  H'oj»le  Ii\ing  in  three  cH)m- 
mnnitlfiTin^lieing  intenyie^wcMl  to  k-arn  about  bilsle  processes  of  aging  and  the 
effect  of  .sociai  .snp|)ort  .^y.stcuis  on  how  thev  grow  otd."^ . 

Another  study  on  mortality  by  birth  amn  (people  ghuiiKxI  bv  birth  date;  in 
tills  ca.se,  In  n-yenr  periods)  has  shown  that  heart  di.sc*a.ses(lea*tli  rates  for  fe- 
males have  been  dropiiing  since  at  Iea>it  The  male  heart  disease  mortality 
rato4)egan  to  show  a  prortoinuwl  (hmntuni  In  the  period  between  1 9(50  and  15)05, 
but  nyile  deat.h  rates  h;m:i1n  higher  than  those  of  women. 

A  special  jirrangement  between  the  \IA.  the  ^Census  Hureau,  and  the  National 
(Vmter  for  Health  Statistics  is  pmvidinir  a  more  detaile<ljige.breJikdown  on  the 
Oensusjind  otber  n  itional  sur\e.\s.  rr(Hionsl\,  all  rcsnondents  aged  O.')  and  over 
\yere  grouped  together  Now.  data  are  being  gathered  by  Ti-year  groups  ((]r»  to  09, 
70  to  71,  75  to  71).  etc  )  to  obtain  more  i>recise  infonnatloii  about  the  elderly. 
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NATIONAI,  INSTITt'TE  OK  AUTIIJUTIS.  MKTAnoMHM,  AXP  DIOESTrVB 

mSKASES    '  ' 


The  programs  of  the  Xathumf  In.stltute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism,  ilnd  Dlges- 
five  piM'a^es  encompass  a  wide  ninge  of  roninion  and  importaiif  (chronic  disea.ses. 
♦  affecting  millions  of  Americans  of  all  age.s;  Of  partleidar  signillcance  to  persons 
over  age  (r»  are  NIAMI)I)'><  research  arti\llie.s  invohing  artSirills.  particularlv 
o«U»oarthrltls  and  ost<M)pojosis,  nmluril>  on.set  diabetes,  benign  pro.static  h.\per. 
Phisin,  and  ntitrition  ^is  well  as  e<l neat  ion  and  c^mimuidtj  demonstration.s  prl- 
imirlly  a.s.sociate<l  with  tlie  Institute's  Multipurpose  Arthritis  Contery  and  IJia- 
Jbetes  Ue.s<»arch  and  Tralidng  Centers.  > 

Hecause  researcli  activities  which  .si>ecincail.\  address  the  aging  proHeni  are 
assigned  to  the  XaUoual  Ins:itT/te  on  Agfng,  NIA.MDI)  has  few  projects  in  this 
categ(jry.  They  !are;  '  ' 


5  JOl  AM  2097^03...,-     ^  A|Iniandln$ulin€frKt$oncvclkampmetat)oH$m...  -  $57,  776 

5  ROl  AM  13710*11.....  ,       Metal>oli$m  of  testosterone  (andfotent) In  man...  49  717 

5R0I  AM2USO-02.,.  „  Lifestyles  and  bone  densities  of  the  aied.'        ...      '  .  122*029 

•  ROl  AM  2817&-01....  Afeand  iive(  adrenerilc  leceptof  systems..,..   76i  157 

'   *          Tqui   rniii 


ImprovI,.g.,he  NatIon>  means  ot  .^"Sng  "'^S''^" 


NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTLTtJTB 


'in^ilnre!&rt"^aiT^..;'^^^^^^^^  .  Cancer" 

tegml  parr  of  the  studv  ofc^iirp?  t»  iL  .i'^V^^^  an  In, 

carclnoK-enlcpro^Snal  :7r^  ;  'he  agln«  and 

aife.  but  some  cani-en*  se/m-io  striL  iarlr^^iS^?"^  ""^ 

MtuK'SrsSteSr^^^  -  we.,  as  the 

.-•^  ^,     National  Organ  Site  Prooeam  - 

'  ~  tio'!:!:?£feV*'S'jySS  na: 

at  a  si^ecllic  orgin  s.te  CMirrent.v  fliPronr«  "^"J«-''0'-'ente<l  toward  cancer 
,  with  ca'..cer.s  of  tl?e  urf  mTbrUde^  far^^^^^ 

thouKh  tlie  iwpu.aUoi  „XLi  r  c!imir«*^  iwucreas,  and  prostate.  A.- 
In  temw  ot  We.  bla  .dw  am.  Drosfat?c^,f.L^ based 

but«otll.plt«'.  lo  rhe  ivtJVibnKfSp  i«>  •'eav..y  associated  w.th, 

tuncer  are  «K^nd;72  "ea^fre^^^^^^^^^  d.agnos.s  of  b.adder 

.  cancer  .n  men  ari  neX  .11  w.fm^         2-J.IOO  new  cases  of  b.adder 

>.  !!iTti^'.^VmSSari:!!'^;ss^7:s 

test  system  deve.oiid  fhro.iX^^     V  rp'%''"j''-''^  ".'  1"  e''l>e'-"ni-nta.  an.niol 

A  fiiultldLsclpllnary  resenrch  proRrnm  hnn  l»eon  dPVPlftrw^iVV.v        J^^^^  * 
iriim/r"";'  <li"l{"o.sod  patients  w.t.i    .ic  o^^^^^^ 


y 
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Inforiminbii  derlvoU  from  sttidies  on  liladder  cancer  carchutjccn.si.s  In  i»ro\l«liii« 
ML  basis  for  proiaisliy;  new  api>roaelios  wliirh  arc  boiim  jair.sucil.  Tlie  <Uni<ih.>tra 
tton  that  carcinoKene.si.s  .of  tlic  urlaar}  Ithulder  i^  a  uuinistep  pnurrbN  opens 
many  |)otcatlaIly  lniiK)rtunt  areas  of  reseurtii  wlilcii  \\\  the  futare  aia.v  pr^i\t<Ie 
Information  on  wliicli  rhe  pre\ention  of  l>Ia<I<ler  eancer  van  based.  Worthy 
research  oliject Ives  relate  to  the  xlev(»lopnient  of  a  rapid  test  f(»r  bladder  car- 
clno^enesi.s  luised  on  nmrkers  of  preneoplastic  lesions,  fart  tier  linprpvenieats 
lit  methods  for  Identifying  known  l>ladder  carcinogens  nnd  tltelr  metabolites 
In  urine,  and  fart  tier  (h>\elopn)ent  of  methods  of  testing  In  the  urine  or  other 
liod>  fluids  for  nie|alM>Ilte.s  which  Ijinct  l>een  related  to  Idadder  rarelnoKenesls. 

The  new  Information  from  laboratory  studies  as  to  the  carclno{;enB- Involved 
In  the  etioIo^>  of  Id  adder  cancer  has  increaiiud  the  need  for  cpidembdo^lc  studies 
on  various  population  uronp.s.  In  nmny  instances*  relating  epidendolo^lc  results 
to  laboratory  results  Increases  the  tmderslandin»;  of  ench.  In  thct  rapidly  jle* 
\eloplnunrea  otldadder  carcinogenesis,  the  fornuits  of  some  of  the  epidemiology 
studies  include  several  case  control  studies  In  which  populations  having  hlKh 
Inehlence  of  bladder  cancer  are  compared  with  populations  luniu};  low  Incidence 
ofthIsdlsea.se.  '  ^  • 

It  Is  ImiK>rtaat  to  determine  tiie  role  of  seeillnK  from  prinmry  tumors  In  the 
rcK'Stabllshment  .of  supcrtii;ial  caftlnouia  aaay  froai  the  site  ot  tlie  primary 
tumor.  The  role  of  cytology  In  the  proper  umKa^ement  of  spreading  superflcla) 
carcinoma  of  the  bladder  Is  so  essentiiil  that  contiuued  efforts  are  l)eiuj:  mndc  to 
develop  autonmted  pnK*edures  for  the  ideiitnicatlon  of  popalatlons  of  cancer  cells 
shed^in  the  urine.  Attempts  to  isolate  a  tiuuor-as.socI*>ted  antigen  from  cftncer 
cells  shed  In  the  urine  of  bladder  cancer  patients  has  iH'en  eacou raging.  This  would. 
l>ca  useful  Indicator  of  nincer.aad  support  of  thN  area  is  <  ''  uin  <  " 

'At  present,  trnnsuretlinil  resection  is  suitable  for  renio\inK  small  to  moderate- 
si'/.ed.  l(K'allzed,  superllcial  cancer  lesions.  When  sniH»r!lcljtI  .csi.»ns  ire  nuaienms 
or  large,  this  fonu  «>f  .♦<urgery  Is  Inadetitmte  and  (ystcitony  carried  out.  There 
Is  a  need  to  de\eIop  an  Intraxesltal  or  systvailc  treatai'jnt  less  desthu'tlve  than, 
c^vstectoajy.  Hesnlts  to  date  with  the  drug  thloTKPA  Injected  Into  the  bladder  are 
encouraging,  and  other  chena>t  hern  pen  tic  a  goats  such  as  mitomycin  are  a\allable 
and  are  beliig  tried. 

Car(*laiaua  of  tlie  prostate.ls  the  second  niost  cojmnon  site  of  cancer  In  meu/ac* 
counting  for  17  i)ercent  of  uuillgnant  tumors  occurring  In  I;,S.  uu>Ies.  The  pros* 
tnte  canrpr-rebited  death  rate  iir>  deaths  annually  for  e\er.\  lOO.OOO  l/.S.  males) 
has  not  changed  slgnHlcantly  o\er  Ihe  past  <tO  yeans.  In  1SI70  an  estlnmtcd  (>1.008 
new  cases  of  i>rostatlc  cancer  were  dlagno*<e<I  and  over  21.000  deaths  of  American 
men  are  exi>ected  from  this  disease.  In  spite  of  tho.s(»  tlgnrcs,  prostate  cancer  has 
l»eon  the  subject  of  only  limited  (*llnleal  a  ad  la  bora  t  or  \  research  through  the 
early  lft70*s.  In  resinmse  fo  the  necil  for  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  re- 
search effort,  the  national  prostatic;  cancel  project  (XP<U*)  was  activated  In 
11)73,  with  headfpuirters  at  Ro.«4weIl  Tark  Meauirlal  Institute,  in  accordance  with 
the  objectives  of  the  natioim]  organ  site  program.  1  no  project  has  developed  a 
research  program  that  encompasses  the  areas  of  etiology  and  prevention,  detec- 
tion  nild  diagnosis,  and  treatau'nt  of  prostatic  can(*er.  The  pursuit  of  targeted 
research  through  ln\estlgator  Initinteil  efforts  resultiHl  in  application  of  a 
broad  siiectrum  of  experlnu'utnl  n*search  disdpllne^  to  prostate  cancer,  as  well 
as  the  development  and  e\alu»tbm  of  single  and  cta..idimtloa^  therapy  iao<Ialltle8 
for  local,  regional,  ami  laet astatic  disease. 

The  ftM'al  point  ttiward  whtih  the  efforts  of  the  nathaui!.  pnistatle  cancer  proj- 
ect a  re.  directed  Is  the  prevention  and  hnproxHl  treatment  of  pn»statlc  cancer. 
Tills  objective  is  complemented  liy  Immediate  phtlect  eudea\ors  ainuHl  at  de 
creasing  morbhiltv  and  Increasing^  snrvlval  tlaie  of  prostate  cancer  victims. 

The  widespread  use  of  endocrine  therapy  for  prostatic!  carcinoma  dates  liack  to 
its  Hrst  Introduction  In  Ihe  early  lJV*0's  and  ccait lanes'  to  result  in  objective  and 
subjective  responses  In  the  nmjorlt>  of  patient.s.  However.  .«4|m'e  luirnion.'il  therapy 
was  unable  to  care  nu'tiistatlc  disease^,  the  desirability  of  studying  drutf.";  which 
may  affect  this  tyiK»  of  cancer  was  rerognIze<I  and  led  to  the  ^Inly  1073  Inltlat'^bm 
of  the  coofteratlve  clinical  trials  prograai  of  the  nitlonal  pro.^^tatlc  cancer  project. 
This  was  the  flrst  national  clinical  cooiH»rj!tlve  t>ro(rram  on  cliemother»|)V  of 
prostate  c;»ncer  with  criteria  of  patient  randomi'/.atlon  i»nd  clinical  response  tai- 
lored to  the  blolotrlcal  cbaractc*rlstlcs,  metastatic  behavior,  and  age  of  patients 
with  this  disease,  neglnnlni;  w  ith  randomized  studies  of  the  effeds  of  slmtle  cliem- 
otherapcutlc  ageats  on  patients  who  fall  to  re.«;poad  or  no  longer  resi>ond  to  con- 
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.  >tli  .sliiKlcaKi'iii.s  iiml  ooiiilihiiiil(,ii«  of  ii«i.|,ts  iiIiiihI  at  |Mili-nts  ivlil,  nu'lasiniif 
K-^'lnirll "/'m  l'"';'"»'^'WtMK-Mt  <.r  uli„  an.  prevK.u.sl.v  .Milrt-atwl, 

U«ljm«iit«  to  M,r«.Ty  or  dolfMllivL'  radlotliurap.v  In  palieaLs  iiilli  earlier  slaii-.s  of 
til..  (Il>ea.se  Klaally.  the  aailoaal  proMnii.-  eaiu  er  pr,.jeit  sapporl.s  effort  h^tlK- 

liR'niiM-iitlvauciiiH  for  Use  ja  phase  I  and  II  trials. 

In  tin-  detection  aiid  dhiKiiosIs  iate^orj,  a  nasjor  effort  coatliiues  to  he  (Ilrecto<l- 

"""  im.»aMOel.c.«.K.al  assa^'fo  , 

tn™  .  la«ao>tl.;  t..ol>.  Idearilleati.ai  and  .leielopa.eat  of 

.  oZl'  I    k.^^    f*f ""-  mr^ors  are  l!j.|a«  testwl.  This  work  Is  s,,.,. 

r  s'^o  A-I  n^^  m       flUT  I"-<>vi.lf  lavestlgators  ready  al 

iH-Miiya  li.i  iiurtrophic,  and  eareinoiaaloas  prostates 

.."..'..'o  associated  ultli  prostate  eaaci'r  aad  a  hetter  iiader- 

projcc  s  la  the  ello  imy  aad  preveatloii  <iire«ory  are  direotwl  at  farthor  tSinrnc 
ter  zatioa  of  e.stahll.she.1  aaiuial  t.aaor  a.odels  aad  develo  .au"  t     V^u  a  "am 
.aiollels.  <  ompie.aeatiaK  Ihe>e  aaxlel  sy.steao  are  or^aa  aa  I  eel  ei  H  ire  studies 

«  h'l.'Inm.VT'",""."''""'  ''^r  I'H'SlMtic  earelalla  a  s,«.c it  e^^ 

o  hnaiiiae  ineehaalsais  (•oallaiH'>-.  'I'o  date.  vlrolo«le  .studies  of  )r<)state  e,  iienr 

iro';:  ;:•";;„' ir^!^^^^^^^^  p'.^vasi«„i,^ea.a..ae;v;di":ieV,:i?(!r, 

l»ro>|m(?  ciiiMT  .Models  of  prostiitc  nmccr  iin«  hvAun  stiKllcd  cvtcn^ivolv  for  risk 

^      ::*n.i:^^^^    '''^■^'r'r\f  •M-i-'eMHoio^^e'^'adres 

au  prohla^  Jhe  relation  of  «eacalo«l(:.  dietary.  (Keapatlcaad.  socloceoaoiaie  «i.v. 
ual,  aad  laoflkal  factors  to  haniaa  prostate  fiiaeer.  ."tio(t(Mi<aai<.  .<:(  .v- 

l)>»i.sio.v  ov  C.t.Ncm  Hi(«x)(jv  Di.vo.nosis 

al«l^'.Jl',T^,Ilm;!l;^'*'■7  Vimamy  «-ltl,  st.alle.."'of  al.aora.aj.  aeceler- 

ioa«>.in^'  pi.eaoaiea.i  la  haaair.s  who  have  dlseases-iharaeterized  hv  ahorlteil 
lefeers  .,  aiechanlians  whiel.  rep..lr  daii.a«e<l  D.V.V.  Sia.r  .N^js  i  e  i„S 
flieMilcftt  Of  lainiaa  chroa.osoaie.s  wid.  h  dln.rt.s  the  a.et  hollsa.  of  I  e  rells  N 
<;n.d«lly  iM„H.rta«t  tli:,t  it  (k-  aialalahuxl  ia  aa  a  ml  ail T  ep  i,^ 

^mm  .   V      m'""^'"     '•■"■"•M>'>.M>d  aKC<l  skia  la  the  ehlerli-  is  the  develop  t^if  f 
.ski    .infers  Knwa  ,mr  stwdle.^  of  ||,e  disease  .veroderaa.  |^lime  t  an 

■•"'-•'."^A  n,.alr  pio^essi^'  la'tT.c.^,lev  lo 
M.nf  nv  1     '  ^^^^^         i""'"'"'"''-  "   li-ive  also  learned  froai  .stlalles  of  \P 

tiait  DNA- reitalr  pr.Kesses  proteet  all  anraail  h.naaa  hela«.s  froa  nrw^^^^^ 

,.v     ;■•  ^^^1  l<'-viO.,  J!».(()  (referenres  haie  heeii  deleted)  •  ' 
nn.h  n  L"         "'«""•'"<'«'""  I."  I'll  iinto.soHH,l  recesslie  disease  In  whh-h 
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"One  aspect  of  the  definition  of  *aglng'  ox|'>oi  nded  hy  Montngna  nnd  Pnrnkkal 
in  e.st»e<jlaUy  |)crtlnent  to  the  premature  development  of  chronic  sohir  damage 
Ik  XP*  patlenti^.  '  "AkIuk'*  may  menu  either  growInK  old  or  nuituratlon.  Since  {}n 
the  former  context)  tin-  word  usually  conno.tes  loss  of  function,  so-called  a^e 
chnnK(.*ii,often  apply  to  de^enonitlve  alterathms  rather  than  to  those  tliat  nre 

'  an  Inte^al  partjL>f  the  nornuil  development  of  tissues.  In  this  discussion*  age 
ohangcs  encon'iiNiss  all  of  these,  from  embryonic  life  through  senes<%»m:e '  In 
light  of  this  deflnltlon.  the  prenmture  solar  skin  degeneration  In  XP  p:(tit*nts 
can  pro|)erly  he  rv,f(;rred  ta  as  an  abnortual  aglug^of  th(*  skin.  Shuilarly.  tli^ 
proinatitre  death  of  neurons  that  results  In  the  neurological  .nlmormalltie.'^ 

„  present  In  certain  XP  iKitleiits  Is  also  pro|)erly  considered  an  abnormal  aging, 
process.  The  abnormnl  aging  (»f  XP  skin  and ^f  t)ie  XP  central  nervous  system 
is  tlfii  resAdt  of  lidierlred  defects  In  the  patients'^  DNA  reixilr.  proce.sses.  However^^ 

^  si  nee  XP  patients  dilTer  relevantly  from  other  human  beings  only  by  virtuci  of 
their  hr^mo/.ygosity  for  /:ertaln  mutations  in  genes  controlling  DNA  repair 
processes,  we  can  conclude  that  certain  levels  of  th3  functional  ciipacity,of 
these. geiie  loci  arc  ref||}lred  for  the  prevention  In  all  nornml  luuuan  helngs^of 
the  prenmture  aging  (liat  Occurs  In  XP  iiatlen^ts.'* 

Vir.hn  Studifs  A>n  Statistic8  Prooh,n>1 

*       *  »  ^ 

The  field  studies  nnd  statist ies  program  supports  epidemiologic  re.cean  h  .desig- 
nated to  generate  ami  ie-^t  ideas  concendng  t)ie  origins  of  cancer  by  studying 
.environmental  and  genetic  factors  that  contrlbnte^to  .the  occurrence  of  tlie  (lis* 
ease-  Studies  nttemnt  to  identify  gnuips  t»f  person>  at  Idgii  rlak  of  cancer  and  tot 
hypotheses  that  relate  to  .s|>eclfU'  risk  factors.  Data  are  collected  and  analy7.ed 
on  cancer  Incidence  by  geographb;  location,  rt^ccl  age.  economic  status.  nn<l, 
<K*cnpatlan.  These  stuifies  nre  not  primarily  geared  ti/uard  aging i  luKvever,  they 
ImveHhown  that  the  incidence  of  cancer  rls<'s  sharply  wltii  age.  Anal\sis  Is  made 
of  nge  curves  for  the  various  enncer  sites  to  provide  precise  Information  on  how 
tile  risk  of  cancer  varies  with  advaticjng.  age.  The  sunelUance.  ephlendology 
nnd  end  results  program  (8RRU).  covering  appro.ximately  10  percent  of  the  T*.S. 
populatloa.  has  produced  dnta  that  shows  m^re  thrin  one-half  of  the  cancers 
occur  nmong  iwrsons  05  years  of  age  and  older,  A  mo nf 'graph  on  cancer  luci<lence 
and  mortality  In  the  TJnitHl  States  from  107^  to  1077v  will  be  produce<l  In  fiscal 
,  year  1081.  This  monograph  w\\\  contain  detail  oiLsfieclHc  cancers  l)y  geognipbic 
,  lot. ',t Ion.  sex.  rnce.  and  age.  In  addition,  a^number  of  puldlcntions  ^n  cancer  of 
.^'iKVlflc  sites  will  he  puldlshed  coxerinAnic  above  varial>les  as  well  as  data  on 
I  the  problems  of  xui^ylval  among  those  dingnos^Ml  as  havint;  caucer. 
I    Through  cnseKrontrol  and  eohort  studies  we  are  attempting  to  determine  what 
ngegrou|)s  are  es|>eclnlly  vulnerable  to  carclnogeidc  haxards.  jncluding  (;liemlcal 
agents  and  ioni/.ing  radiation  an^l  gain  a  belter  umlerstamllut;  of  the  mechanism 
Involved  In  earcinogenesis  nnd  fiow  the  aging  process  may  Increase  tlie  risk  of 
caiiwr  to  tlioso  e.xix)sed  to  known  carcinogens.  ^   . . 

.  Several  studies  are  being  conducted  to.eMduate  tl>e  relutlonship  Itetween  njeno- 
pnusnl  estrogens  and  vijrloiis  cancers.  Tliere  Is  conclusive  evhlence  that  the 
.incidence  of  endometrial  cancer  Is  greater  aiaong  women  between  the  ages  of. 
55  and  70  who  have  takl>n  ,[)ost  meiiopausul  estrogens,  and  suggestive  evidence 
thn't  the  risk  of  breast  caiicer  Is  also  incrensed  in  this  group. 

To\cl?irlfy  the  meeJinuNms  resixmsible  for  the  link  between  t'am'er  and  arriug. 
the  lirancli  undertakes  studies  tft  pot>ulation  groups  with  conspicunus  defects 
that  may  l»emore  suldly  associated  with  the  aging  proct^s.  For  exar^iple.  Immune 
defects  are  seen  with  advancing  age.  and  groups  witli  pronounced  immuno' 
deficiency  (e.g.,  genetic  sx^idronies.  kidney  transplnnts)  are  prone  to  some  ifeo- 
plasms,  notably  lymphomh.  hut  not  all  eancery  acro^s  Uie  bfmrd  ns  might  be 
exi>ected  on  the  basis  "of  rtie  Imniunosurvelllanfe  theory  .of  cancer. 

/        CAr^cBn  CoN'^ttov*    *  / 

Witliln  the,  context  ;^f  the  cancer  c  aitrol  ;idssIon  of  the  Xatlonal  Cancer  Tnsti. 
tute  (NCI),  the  Di/lslon  of  Ue.«JOhrces.  Centers,  and  Community  .Vctlvltles 
(I)KCCA)  *s  pro(»eWling  with  an  initiative  begun  In  1070  which  focuses  on^the 
Ini|Mict  of  .4(1  age  on  cancer  patient  managenu>nt.  Tlie  effort  has  heea  broadened 
to  Include  early  de/ectlon  and  dIagnostJe  Issues  as  well.  NCI  ulslies  to  deterndne 
whether  there  are.siVK»lal  problems  relate<l  to  prevention  or  treatment  of  cancer 
In  the  older  popuWtloil 
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oaSiv      1  Of.k,iowJ,e<lKnl.Io  exports  from  the  nel.ls  of 

tth  cli  imist  tH!  toiisldeml  In  ordor  t(.,fatilltiite  prevention  (leleenfoii  dinciio<iN 
or  (roatinent  In  this  scKnuMit  ..f  tho  liop.ilatloM '  A  w<,rkl  L-  Sr^^^^^ 
oKuiM   .1  .-on.ulhitl.m  vvitl,  the-  Xatlo.tal  InHtlti.fe  m.  TsIn^  (NI  V)  ^^^^ 
hci.toinh(.r  IpSl.^V  plannliiK  wn.inlttt*  has  been  formed  a  d  tl  e  nrst  mmwlm.  • 

'"  sl>oidd  I.oaddres.scd  It  s  antlcN 

m  V.  <"  I'lTsoMs  will  ,„eet  to  Identify  pr^lden  s  In  en.  cer 

prevt'iitloii  and  ireatiiieiil  that  are  iiniqne  to  the  elderly.        .  •^"•"^""^  '»  tniicer 


DIVISION  OK  CANCKR  TKKATMKNT 


'  ..J  ^i.   J  rl""  °'  ''■'••'■•"■neiit  siwnsors  rivsearch  whicli  enconipissds  nil 

a«iH+  .s  of  the  tn.at.nent  of  cancer.  The  majority  of  the  r.^earcl  VrotS  h 
clulli-pn  Jt-nt.s  across  the  a^o  .s.H.lrn.n  and  patiunts  over  a  J  (tl  are  not 
for.si.«-l«l  lr«,iment.  Hou-.-ver.  in  selecit.I  .situations  patients  overnc^  a  have 
iH^cn  the  foc...>f  of  a'spivlflc  re.s«,rch  interest  and  these  will  he  dKed 

nie  In  MtlKators  In  the  Kn.stern  Cooi^ralive  .OmcoIobv  (Jr,,,M.  resse.l 
t  k; .luestlon  of  whether  elderly  patients  e-xi^jrlence  mon-  rre<i.  ent  or  more  s™ 

ttl(h  pnilont.s  over  ace  who  hail  received  the  .snn.c  el  emotherany  nrocmm 
order  patlcn  .s  did  not  e-Mx-rience  more  fre.pient  or  more  sS  ^Ifto  S^ 

ompa  ml  with  yonrtKer  ,Mtjent,s,  Thl.s  oh.servatlon  supports  The  ^IdKhyo? 

nchidInK  iwtients  In  treatment  protocols  without  regaVd  to  nge  If  hey  Ssfv 
.''niprorlterla. for  receiving  the  .siKxrltle  treatment.  "Kt  ii  mey  satisfy 

'■„.  IL't"'"','''""""*^  imtient.s  over  a^-e  ft"  have  n  pimrer  prognosLs  than  vouncer 
pa  tn  .s,  A.S  an  example,  the  Mralu  Tu.nor  Study  Group  has  doei.mem^d  that 
.  .1  loiits  with  mnhKunnl  hrain  tumors  uh,,  are  ov-er  age  (K  Lvrn  "Cfer  s.^^^^ 
viva  tliau  yonnKeriimllenls.  The  «roup  has  nott.l  lnu.rovenie,TlVminlvaTvW 
admlnjstn.  Ion  of  radiation  therapy  an.l  chemotherapy  iW  H.e  LSve  effw/^ 

IM  a  few  dLseascs  older  patletits  may  resim.ld  fntTerentlv  to  thernnr  thnn 
>.'..inK..r  patlent.s,  An  example  Is  hreast  cancer  where  older  mtients  have  n  . Tp 
favoni  .Ic  response  (o  hormone  ther.-.py  tin...  do  .voun^br  .UTenf s  Vl  re^^ 
"  .len.onstrate  efforts  to  ca pIfalL        hi.  pIlS 

April  l!),8.  It  Is  a  randomized  study  cftmparlnt;  the  nntiestroceu  thmov  fnn 
'       fcr.".'       T"^'"^  /r'J"^"""'  "'""I'-V  "f  P'^^^Ients   Vfh  K         imsm  e 
17  intiei  ts  had  hwn  omened  on  thi.s  study.  S7  of  thom  evalunlile  at  the  tCn 
the  uiM  uff.  So  far.  only  four  patients  have  n-lnpscl.  T l  e  st  .  7  ^  n  .^^^^ 
121,!:'^:^  "'•"•n;  o^ntl,^  io  eXSent- 

I)r.  OInnni  nonndonna  I.I  Mllau.  Itnl.v.  under  contract  wilh  the  Dlvl'slon^of  ' 
CaiicT  Treatment.  Is  condnctinK  a  study  in  wolnen  over  we  (""w'ho  lmve\imler 
m«st.H.  o..>y  for  hrenst  cancer  and  "who  have  involm  ax^fl  arrivmph  no  es' 
,  f  M  . V'"'  '•'•mhlnation  chemothenipv'Sst  ne  of  cvelo' 

I.h..«phn.nIdo;  methotrexate,  and  5.tluorourncll  (C.MP)  with  OMF  i  l.fs  tL  i,!n 
estroKcn  a.n..xlfen.  The  study  Is  continnInK  to  nccrne  pX  N  aS  the  ?o  ' 
'The  K-'^'.'f     ""r,  "f  treatment  resnl.?  ' 

,,.\:2!' ,  i    T  "        '"  "'e       "f  "-T        advanced  ^iircl- 

,      "'  "  "''T'     l*"T"<"Ke  of  imtlcnt.'JshowInK  tumor  let-resiio  , 
'"■  contln.l^^s  ?o  accrue - 

*  »J.?..?'!lM"l!"""i  Iniporfant  similarities  and  Impo.Jant  differences  he- 

&^z':s^  ?si^;^^^^r-''"?'     ••'^--^ - 

WWci'Mtlninte  that  15  percent  of  all  nonpedlntric  research  .sunnort  eoes  to  nn 

ERIC  ■ 
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^  NATIONAL  HEART.  LtJNG.  AND  HLOOD  INSTJTCTK 

^  III  fiscal  year  lOSO.  the  NHI.IU  supported  10  projects  s|)eciflcaHy,.related  to 
aKlnK.Jncludlujc  0  grants  tjo  study  systolic  hyiHirtwislon  In  the  elderly  at  a  fuhd- 
Idk  level  of  •$l,8rK'»J12,  The  NULHI  also  sup|K)rts  a  very  large  proKram  of  re- 
search on/art<!rlosclen)Sls.  much  of  which  related  to  tlu»  elderly  population.  lit, 
fiscal  year  19^.  thh  proKnuu  Included  over  350  projwts  and  a  tQlal  funding  level 
of  |01,86LOOO.  Ninety-six  of  these  projects  had  some  direct  relationship  to  the 
a^ing  poi)ulatloh^  and  were  supporteU  hy  $15,708,000. 

"   NHLBI  PROGRAMS  ON  AGING 

^  .     .   >  .  "  *  .  Fiscal  y«ir 

ProjactNo.  Projacttitlt    >  <  1980  amount 

.  IWIH  123913^1  S«toiic  hyptrttnjion  In  tht  tlderly  (human)   "$285,271 

-1W1HL23917^1                   *i/4o.-'   270  063  . 

1W1HL2391»-0L  ^:Z.^.::.6o  ,  :   41Q.419 

1W1HL23914-01   » 226  539^ 

1 W1HL23916-01  ,:?_.do  :  I.   1 291. 9^^ 

1W1HL23924-01....   1263.610 

SR01HL06736-20   ^        Bibktnic-mKhanical  fKtort  in  microcirculation  (rats,  ferbils)   137. 953 

5WlHtl0018-12  _  CfffCtof  atin|on'btat{n|htaitc«llsincultur«(rats)...:   71.375 

5W1H117I6S-06.  Studits  on  aiini-^ach  of  str  hormonas  (rats,  dofs)   104. 798 

5J01HL 18284-06  „  AfiM  trythrocyttP-biO'recoinitlon  and  elimination  (monlfvs).,   67.065 

2m)lHll8(2^06  Inftt/tnct  of  atinf  and  hyptrltnsion  on  tha  myocardium  (    54.063 

5WlHL2054^03L..„-:.„....  Chfniical  analysis  of  human  artarial  lastinl   32, ''lO 

5R23HL21393.03.\   £irdik  adaptation  to  aiinf  and  strtss  (rats)                     .,„...  36.772 

5W1HL22313-03.,U,„  Lonitlastic ficoil— a«  and  distast  (human)...   14.099 

51101  HIJ23353'02..\.  A|t  rtlattd  chanfts  in  :ardiK  autonomic  mttractions  (dois.^ rabbits..  138.153 

\  mica),\  '  *  , 

SRniHL24138'n2  ..A   _  Prostafla\din  synthtsis  and  function  in  adult  cardiK  calls  (rats)   48. 960 

5R01HL23399'02._ A ,  Cirfbrova\colar  chanies  in  a|t  and  hyptrttnsion  (rits)  1..   33.052 

5R01HL254O8-02  .  A  , .  Plasma  Ktwitors  of  human  pancrtatlc  proelastast  2  (dots)   36. 495 

,lR01HL2578e-OK  \.  Quality  of  Irtt  and  health  status  of  fwmer  athletes  —   34. 764 

,  Total.\^  _^   1.855.712 

 :  \  '  i  '■  1  

^  I  Funded  by  the  National  Institute  on  A|in^^  t  . 

OFFICK  OF  TIIK  INSPKCTOuloKNERAri  ^ 

The  mlssipn  ot  the  lufmector  General  Is  to  prevent  and  detect  fraud  and  ahuse 
in  fho  I>epartin"ent  of  /lealth  and  Ilunmn  Services  (HIIS)  proj^rams  and  to 
promote  economy  aiid  i^Hiclency  In  its  operations.  It  \>  tiie  Inspector  Generars 
responsi|)lllty  to  reiwrf  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the,(;onKress  any  detlcleacles  or 
problems  relate<l  to  IJiIS  programs  and  to  recomihend  corrective- act  Ions. 

The  HIIS  Inspector  GeneraPs  Otlice  Is  the  first  siatutorj'  positlaii  of  Its  kind 
estahllshe<l  in  tlie  l-'jj/leral  civil  ^:overnnu»nt.  It  was  created  hy  Piddle  I^w  04-505, 
etmctetl  on  ()ctol>er^  15.  1070.  and  was  the  result  of",  a  congressional  Initiative. 
Inspired  least  Ii^  part  hy  dlscdosufes  of  fraud,  ahuse,  or  waste  In  Federal/State 
nieilical  and  welfare  proKnuus.  The  lo^dstatlon  places ,e<]ual  emphasis  on  the  In- 
st>ector  Oenentrs  ohl^Katlon  to  prevent  or  detect  wronjrdolUK  and  his.  obligation 
to  make  recomuiendat^lons  for  program  Improvements  in  ^HHS. 

A  luisic  pliilos^iphy  of  the  Office  o(  Ins|KH!tor  General  (OIG)  Is  to  work  In  a 
coordinatlve  and  coniH^nitlve  way  with  other  organizations  to  accomplish  Its 
Mission  except  when  sncli  a  relathuislilp  wotdd  compromise  the  OIG  lndei>endence. 
CMosi*  worl{ing  rclatlonsldps  have  l)een  with  the  lleatth  Care  F'lnancing  Adminis- 
tration (HC^'^V),  the  Social  ^Security  .\dminlst ration  (SSA),  and  other  major 
Oomi)0nentsof  tlie  lX»partment  ii».order  to  ma.vlmlze  resources  devote<l  to  common 
problems.  ' 

The  Iiis|K?ctor  Generai*s  Oificejs  organized  as  follows :    *  ^ 

The  Af<Ht»tttnt  Insfnctor  General  for  AutUtinff  directs  tlie  IIIIS  OIG  Audit 
Agenr.'y  whicli  prepares  or  reviews  more  tiutn  5,000  audits  of  IIIIS  and  Its  con- 
tractors ifhd  gnintees  anmmlly.  ^ 

The  AMMhifint  Innpcctor  ^/ra<ni/  for  InMHtiyationH  directs  a  staff  that  Investi- 
gates activity',  of  a  pr)tentlally  criminal  nature  against  IIIIS  programs. 

The  Divhhn  of  Spvcutl  AAAignmcntH  Is  comprised  of  attorney/Investigators 
(experienced  prosecutors)  and  seidor  criminal  Investigators  augmented  hy  In- 
vestigators froni  the  Office  of  Investigations  (01)  and  auditory  from  the  Audit 
Affency. 
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wiot  nw/w.';{.f''^''?"'"?,'''  "  rosiK),..sll,ilitv  of  «-orking 

WcoVprognin,     ?  fraiiO  control  ....it 

"  n  l^utti^V  '"T^'^r  <!<^ncral  for  'llcalth  Cafe  and  Sv>lcms  Ucvicw  directs 
•       HI  Ctiv  H.'>1  'f-^^^^^^^  ''"'"•''"'^<'<'  oxpcrictc  across  fl,c  ?nnpc  ,  ? 

t..r;.tM';!L^l'";?e-;.Z"'i",?.if'"'^'-''''"*  p^^e^""'"  'or 

Y  l.ne  tl.e  rosiilts  of  tl.ose  i..vpstiK,,ti...,s  nre  »ot  oomplelo,  we  l.a  e  i  le.it  lie,  s(  .  o 

(1)  Stiirtiii,  1.1.(1  \-oiitnict..al  i.riiiiiKe!li(.|it.s.  iiicli.dliiR  pons.iltant  'costs'  fnoQ 

(-'}  .SalnrloK  and  frln«e  heneMt.s ;  and  • 
(a)  Patient  solicitation.  -   /     '  ^  ' 

.  ■  542  , 
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.OFFICE  OF  THK  OEXEKAL  COUNSEL 
Significant  IIUS  Litigation^.  Dcbi.vo  1080  Afkkcting  tiik  Ei.dkkly 

A;.  BUSINESS  AND  AOMIIf  ISTBATIVE  LAW 

1.  Thon^an  li,  Caney  w  Svcretary  of  HRW  {A\\\  CIr.  11)70).— The  Govorninenfs 
'  oral  argument  in  tlils  case  was  presented  In  the  Fourth  Circuit  on  December  4, 

1971).  Tlic  appeal  arose  from  a  dismissal  of  a  former  lilnck  Lung  Adnilnlstrntlve 
I-aw  Ju(i«e'9  Ajfe  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act  CJO  U.S.C.  i5633a)  claim 
tluitJhe  nourenewnl  of  his  term  appointment  at  ape  72  was  discriminatory.  The 
District  Court  had  held  that  ns^  the  plaintiff  was  heyond  the  statute's  upper 
limit,  he  failed  to  state  a  claim.  There  was  no  apfieal  from  the  transfer  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  of  the  piaintifTs  due  process  claim  that  he  allegedly  was  not 
/  renewed  because  he  was  "too  solicitous"  of  claimants*  rights. 

B.  HEALTH  CAKK  FINANCING  ADMINISTRATION 

r  < 

1.  Caldiccll^w  Hlum,  &21  F.2d  m  (2nd  CIr.  1080).— This  action  was  brought  by 
and  on  ))ehalf  of  aged,  disabled  or  blind  Xew  Vork -residents,  challenging  New 
York  transfer  of  aK.sets  restrictions.  Those  restrictions  provided  that  a  voluntary 
transfer  of  assets  in  order  to  aua]ify  for  or  maintain  eligibility  for  beneficiaries 
rendered  a  "medically  needy"  person  ineligible  for  medicaid  benellti?.  Tiie  district 
court  granted  a  preliminary  injunction  restraining  enforcement  of  the  New  York 
statute,  and  the  New  York  Department  of  Social  Services  appealed. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  atfirmed  the  district  cou%  decision,  holding  that  New 
York's  eligibility  re<juirements  were  inconsistent  ?ith  the  appiicatile  provision 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  42  U.S.C.  8  130Ca(a)  u?)  (C)  (I).  Under  that  pro- 
vision, a  "categorically .needy"  applicant  for  supplementary  security  (SSI)  bene- 
fits could  l>y  disposing  of  his  assets  liecome  eligible  for  medicaid  benefits.  The 
court  rnied  that  the  State  could  not  impose  more  restrictive  eligibility  require- 
ments bir  the  **me<iicaliy  needy"  than  what  was  providc<l  for  the  "categorically 
neiKly"  und<'r  the  Social  Security  Act  Section ^5  of  Public  I^w  9G-G11.  a  recent 
amendment  to  42  U.S.C.  51*>0(>a  enacted  8ubse«|uent  to  CaldtcvU,  may  substantially 
affect  the  impact  of  this  decision ) .  „ 

2,  Gray  Panthers  v.  Administrator,  Health  Care  Financinff  Administration, 
Depart m(^t  of  lletiUh  and  Human  Servicca,  ct  «2J)  F.2(l  180  (D.C.,  Cir. 
1980). — In  this  case,  the  Gray  Panthers  Organization  challenged  the  validity 
of  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  implementing 
"^he  medicaid'  program.  Thealistrict  court  decision,  holding  the  regulations  in-: 
valid,  wasafllrmed  on  appeal.  ^ 

In  I tH, decision,  the  Co'urt  of  Appeals  held  that  the  Secretary  failed  to  take 
relevant  factors  into  account  In  promulgating  the  metlimid  regulations,  which 
applied  in  non.suppkMnental  security  Incomo  Statt^s  and  which  i>eniiif  ted  a  certain  . 
amount  of  a -noninstitutionallzed  spouse's  funds  to  be  "deenic<r*  availably  for 
use  by  the  institutionalized  spouse.  The  court,  suggested  that  the  Secretary 
consider  the  following  factors,  (t)  The  expectation  that  spouses  should  support 
each  other;  (2)  that  the  statute  provides  for  dtfTering  determinations  of  avail* 
ability  of  income  to  bo  nmde  under  cextaln  differing  circumstances:  (3)  the 
deterrence  of  fraud  and  abuse;  (4)  the  extent  to  which  the  assumption  that 
spouses  who  nmi^tain  a  common  household  will  share  income  and  expenses  and 
Constitute  a  single  economic  unit  is  undermined  by.  the  separation  of  the  spouses 
by  institutionalization:  (5)  the  impact  of  deeming  on  the  family  undej  these 
circiunstances :  (0)  whether  the  spouses  were  living  apart  l»efore  their  separation 
by  institutionalization  ;  and  (7)  if  they  were  living  apart  l>efore  institution  Mza* 
tlon.  whether  support  payments  were  being  made  on  a  regidar  basis  frou.  one 
spouse  to  another. 

The  Department  has  filed  a  petition  for  certiorari  before  the  Supreme  Court 
4n  this  matter. 

X  Tfimmler  v.  CaH/ano,  fill  F.2d  137  (0th  CIr.  1070).— Plaintiffs  brought  a 
class  action  in  this  case  rhaiienging  Department  regulations.  Under  the  regu- 
lations, a  fiscal  interme<!lary  could  decide  to  initially  reject  me<licare  payment  , 
for  those  services  it  deemed  not  "medlrally  necessary'*  when  such  8er\*ices  had 
previously  l>een  certified  as  necessnr>*  by  the  beneficiary's  physician  and  .by  a 
iitiilzntion  review  committee. 


Er|c  .  .  5^3 
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.  •<     dslon,  the  District  Court  of  New  Jersev°hBMTh„f  .,         — I"  ""Is  de- 

not  be-requlred  to  subsldlw^wl^  '^e  jnedlc.re  program  could 

tu.^flti'y-  ^  Court  held  thnt  medlcnld  imtleiits  have  no  Interest  tn  recpfvJne 
,         ..  mnirx  V.  //rt/T//.  fh.S.C.  lOS!)).— Alodlciire  l.eiieflfliirlps  iind  Huiiiillnr^  ,.f  rr 
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lacked  .subject  imitter. juri.s<lietioii  to  hr<r  n  medicare  p.nrt  B  reimbursement 
lUsimte,  (2)  tlie  ndmbnr.someiit  limtt>  ad.jpted  l>y  the  carrier.^  are  consistent  with 
the  ^medicare  net  and  InipleihentiuK  ifKUlations.  (.'ij  the  relmbur.seinent  limits 
werd  not  ImiMised  hy  IICFA  In  violation  of  tbe  rulemaking  retpiireaients  ot  the 
AdminlHtnitlve  i*r(K.e<lare  Aet,  (4j  plaintifr.s^woiild  not  suffer  irreparable  barm 
if  prellniimiry  relief  ^\ere  not  Kranted  since  there  wa.s  no  evidence  that  any 
plalijtlfT.  would  eitlu-r  Ixi  denied  medieuliy  necessary  scrx  ices  or  subject  to  undue 
llnnncial  hardship  as  a  .result  of  the  cap,  and  (5j  issuance  of  an  InJu:tction 
would  barm  tbe  public  interest  in  preventing  needless  and  improi>er  expeD.ditnres 
of  me<Ucafc  funds.  ' 

On  March  7,  lOW.  tl»e  court  granted  plnintifr.s  moXioii  nud  entered  n  prelim* 
Inary  injuiietion  «lirectinK  tbe  Setrctary  to  refrain  froTu  enforcinK.tbe  challenged 
payment  eilp  until  furtbor  »)rder  or  until  regulations  governing  tbe  imposition, 
of  cost  limits  curreutlj-  under  prepnrntiou  are  adopted:  ' 
.  S.'Willium.i  V.  St.  C/o/r.  (JIO  F,l»d  12.44  (5|l»  Cir.  1980).-  IMaintifys  in  this 
action  eballeuKed  the  medicaid  policy  of  allowing  institutionalized  appUcaut.s  to 
project  medical  exiHJUses  in  deterndning  their  speud  dowu  amount,  but  requiring 
noniustitutlQunl  persons^to  accrue  actual  expenses. 

The* Court 'Of  Appenls'*nlllrmed  tbe  distrht  cou^t  and  upheld  the  Department's 
lM)sltlou  against  both  statutory  and  constitutional  challenges.  Tlie  court-held  that 
tbe  Department  could  bo  luore  lilferil  uitb  in^titutioaali/.ed  persons  because  tbcl; 
exi)enses  are  more  predictable  and  reliable. uIierea.H  liecanse  of  tbe  possibility  of 
fniud.  al)use.  aud  nnri'lini'dlity,  tbe  l><'partmcnt  could  require  non-institution*  < 
all/,ed  persons  to  accrue  actual  e}.iK?Mses.  The  court  ruled  tbat  such  a  distinetlou 
has  a  rat  loan  1  Imsis  and  furtbered  a  iegltlu.a'tO  State  Interest. 

C.  SOCIAirSKCUKITY  ADMINISTR.\TI0.N' 

1.  Chamber.^  v.  jrirriH  {IX  N.M,  1080^.— In  this  decision,  the  district  court 
aflflrmed  tbe  Secretary's  denial  .of  a  inothci's  insurance  Ijenents  to  i)laiuti(r^  be- 
^'nt^<^*  of  the  bitter's  failure  to  meet  tlie  marriage  rec|ulrement  of.  §2()*J(g)  of 
thO  iSocinl  J:ec::r!ty  Act.  Under  that  i)rovision.  a  "widow"  of' a  deceased  wage 
earner  wbo  1ms  bis  entitled  eliild  in  licr  care  nmv  nua'ify  for  a  laothcr's  bene 
flt.  Plalntirr  met  all  tbe  requirements  of  the  act.  e.vcept  that  slic  was  never  mar- 
ried to  tlie  deieascMi  wage  earner.  However,  she  argued  that  becau.se  she  had  lived 
with  tlie  deceased  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  Ids  death,  under  tbe  107G  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  decisjoti  In  Marvtti  \.  Mart  in  sbe  >ibould  lie  considered  a 
"widow"  for  purposes  of  the  .Social  Security  Act.  Tlie  court  rejected  tills  nrgu* 
ment.  .stating' that  }farv(n  maj  be  relevant  for  determining  the  proper  disposition 
jt)f  property  for  interstate  succession  purpose.**,  but  illd  not  grant  plaintifT  the 
status  of  "widow"  for  purposes  of  tlic  pertinent  Socjal  Security  Act  provision. 

naintiff  has  appealed  the  district  court  decision  to  the  tenth  circuit. 

li.  Offckrum.  ct  nL  v.  Harris  (D.C.  Cir.  1080).— On, September  ,15.  1080,  the  - 
United  States  Conrt  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  stiiye<l  the 
adver.*io  judgment  entere<l  by  the  district  court  and  remanded  the  case  to  that 
court  for  it  to  con.Mlder  dbs-mlssal  when  the  time  llmlt-s  regulations  submitted  to 
the  niank'cnship  dtst  rict  court  a  re  approvecb 

Tbe  Oorkrum  district  conrt  bad  earlier  found  that  the  processing  of  hesiring. 
requests  nnder  titles  11  and  XVI  was  "nnreasonnbly"  delajed  and  ordered  the 
8e<Tetary  to  establiMi  a  plan  for  proces.si  ng  of  lien  ring  requcfit.s  wit  bin  a  "rea- 
^sonnl)le"  time,  'Hie  conrt  ofTerod  120  days  as  a  *'l»€nchnmrk"  of  that  tinieyperlod. 
The  de<'islon  of , the  Court  of  Api>enls  deferred  to  the  Sixth  Circuit  mandate  in 
Hlankcnnhip  v.  fSccrctan/  of  nE}\\  587  F..2d  320  (0th  Cir.  1078),  which  re- 
quired the*  Secretary  to  promulgate  nationwide  regulations  for  the  proces.slng 
of  bearing  re^piests  witbiii  a  "rensonnl)le"  time. 

3,  Cook  V.  HnrriM.  G17  F.  2d  006  (  2nd  Cir  1080).— In  afflnnlujr  the  district 
court  decision,  the  Court  of  Appends  In  this  decision  held  that  wbere  a^wife's 
entitlement  to  social  security  benefits  was  derlvwl  from,  nitber  than  Independent 
of.  her  liu.sbJind's  eliiribliity.  It  was  not  illogical  tbat  tlie  benefits  paid  to  botli 
should  be  rwhiced  wh^ji  the  biislmnd's  entitlement  to  full  benefits;  was  affected 
by  his  postretlrement  earning.  Tbus.  the  court  concluded,  section  203(1))  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  which  n'diice<l  .social  security  benefits  due  to  postretlrement 
^earnings  and  charged  |wrt  of  sucb  de<hietlon  against  the  benefit  of  the  spouse 
ofjhe  retlreil  wnce  earner,  was  not  unconstitutional. 

4.  Dnhj/  Oriffln.  i't  <il  v.  UnrrU  (Htb  Cir.  1070.— The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  has  denied  plaintlfTs  petitions  for  rehearing  by  the  jianel  and  re*hearlng 


inents  .4r7%r^^^^^^^^^^^  criteria  to  only  nci  over  kiv- 

"Is  not  iimrrkHl"     I       '  -^'-<e)  d)  (A),  provide  a.^beiiellt  It  n  widow 
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(lence  on  the  matter  within  20  days  and  eould  request  oral  argiiiuoiit.  IMalntlff 
mihtniJteU  an  nttidavlt  after  the  elosi*  ot  (I  c  :!(Mla>  ihtIikI.  1  lie  Ap|K*als  Coiinell 
reversed  the  ALJ*s  finding  on  the  overpayment  Issue  aiuf  liasoil  on  the  record 
More  the  AJJ  (but  not  plaintiffs  affldajVlt),"  determined  that  waiver  was  .not 
available,  since  plaint  Iff  was  "at  fault  In  retHjlvln;;  the  oyeriMiyinent/*  The  Court 
of  Apiieals  held  that  since  plaintiff's  credibility  was  relevant  to  a  llndin;;  of  fault, 
slio  was  entitled  .to  a  detennlnatlon  on  that  Issue  hy  au  a^^ency  official  who  had 
heard  her  testimony.  It  also  held  that  the  ApiN»nls  Council  s  decision  on  this  issue, 
without  the  l>eneflt  'of  plaintiff's  testliuoily,  deprived  her  of  her  ri^ht  to  a  fair 
hearing  as  ref|U*red  h>  the  act.  lhe^c«)urt  ^emanuiHl  lue  ea>e  for  further  adminis- 
trative proc^lnKS*  '  J 

0.  Stallini/a  v.  JIarris,  493  F.  Supp.  imX\\\lX  Teaiu  1!)80).-The  Jlstrlct  court 
here,  on  Jub'.JO,  1980,  afflmie<l  the  Secresary's  decision  denyhu:  ;he  claimant's 
application ■  for  (Usahlllty  henetlts  and  upheld  the  coustltntlouidlty  of  theS^ir 
tlonal  factors  "grid"  regulations  which  hecame  effective  on  K'hruary  2(>,  1070.  ' 
The  court, also  ruled  that  these  regulations  should  he  appUeci  retroactively  to 
claims  iirou>;la  i>e  ore  *heir  e-iertive  date.  .  '  * 

Tlie  district  court  decision  has  ]>een  appeale<l  and  currently  is  i)endlng  before 
tho  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 


ITEM  7.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING         URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

'         *f  * 

January  30,  1981. 

Dkar  Mn.  Chairman.  Knclosed  please  find  two  copies  of  tlie  Ocparttnent's 
annual  report  to  the  Senate  Special  Comn  It  tee  on  A^dn^  -108<).hiRldlKhts.  The 
reiiort  Is  intended  for  lu(  iti^ton  in  tlie  couindtt(>eV  jinnaaL  reiKjrt,  *M>evelopnjents  - 
in  A;:inK,'*  and  was  to  have  l>een  sulimltted  l>y  January  15, 1981. 
Tlie  report  was  prepared  under  the  suitervisiou  of  former  Seeretat;>*  Laadrlcu*s 
'.staff.  If  we  can  l>c  of  any  furtlier  assistance,  plea.se  let  me  know. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Sam  CKr.  R.  Pierck,  Jr. 

Khclosure. 

Ax.vuAr.  Kkik)Rt  to  tuk  Skn.\tk  ^PKCiAr.  CoMMrrrKK  o.v  Aox.vg — 

^    .         1980  HIGHI.IGHT8 

I.  OFFICK  or  IIOUBINQ 

A.  Ojjtcc  of  special  AMniMtant  for  hMcrly  Uoutting 

Tlio  Ottice  uas  estaliilshed  on  .lanuary  30.  1080.  liy  the  Secretary,  the  Special 
.Vsslstant  uas  de.sif^riatcd  that  date  at  i  nieethu;  in  IIUU  with  the  Klderly  Hoius* 
ItiK  ('oa^ttlun.  Since  that  time  the  Oflico  has  conduct(>d  n  number  of  acMvitlos. 

Tlie  Otlice  cooperated  ultli  the  White  House  (Conference  on  Akdnp:.  partlcu!arl3' 
in  setth'k'  up.  ami  particlpate<l  actively  In  tha^Mlni-White  House  Conference  on 
Honsink'  thc-Kiderly.  Other  Mini- White  House  Conferences  in  uhich. tlie  Office 
pliiyed  a  role  Included  the  Coiife rente  on  Ixmpr  Term  Care,  Energy  and  the  Elderly. 
InterMnkiuk'  the  (fenerations,  and  Vision  nud  the  A^liik'.  The  Special  Assistant 
partieij'ated  actively  in  more  than  tuo  ilozeti  oth^r  conferences,  workshoins  and 
institutes  on  iiKhik' durink' the  year.  .  * 

The  Office  a  Is  >  Is  pnMluclnk'  a  series  of  pnblleatjons  :  a  siKulficnat  one  Is  on  the 
tiienie  of  .shareil  hotisiuk'  and  Ihliik'  arran^rements  iitllfzink'  existing  housing  oc* 
cupled  liy  slnsle  |>erson-.  A  single  directory  of  as.slsted  elderly  housing  Is  being 
asseinhh'd  with  the  help  of  the  Offi<*e  of  Management  IiiCorniation.  A  Imoklet  on 
retirement  honsiQg  planning  for  Individuals  and  another  on  energy  conservation 
for  the  elderly  are  also  plannc<l. 

//.  PnhUc  Hontting 

f,e(/Mntivc  Hnckgronnti.    Piihllc  Housing,  iimler  tlie  United  States  Housing" 
AcC  of  10.S7.  as  amended,  has  aluays  Included  the  elderly  as  eligilile  reshletit.s.  It 
was  only  In  lO.'iO  that  public  hou.sing  especially  designed  for  the  elderly,  with 
safety  and  security  features,  etc..  was  expressly  authorized  by  the  Congress, 


If^i'.  ''*'!;'"'"•''  '»<;"'"'<«  nre  sintiitorily  . Included. ns  "elderly" 

.Vr.-  t.       Vnl/""         ""i.  "'I'«l"«um  iiKC  siKiClllcnflon  of  Ol'  years  for  rwl- 
»r^;    "IV  i; ''Ke''<--I<'-'  <lwel()|)  <in(J  o|K.'rate  the  IiousIiik.  fliiaiiml  tl.rouBh 
<iircct  niil)  loails  iin(Ltlie  siile  of  hoiids  niid  oilier  oI.liKiitlon.s.  The  KedernI  Gov- 
oTKlrrin/;1;'!  "VV."'.''''  r"'<»l<)"S  to  rcimy  the  I'lIA  horroxvlnKS  and 

■"'i^        «"''|*';j>V<'  "'«""-f  timt  loxv  rents  nn<l  „d,^|.n.te  nervk^s  nre  i.vn.lnole. 
I  "'r  ""       •■•"Pi'twl  cnconniKinK  I'lIA's  to  luilhl  conKreKnte  rentnl 

•     .Jii  nnd  lmndicnpiK'd,.  Contrncls  for  such  housing  nr.-  llm- 

r''''"fV''  '"  ConKroKiui.  hons- 

fnHl  Vi  Ih^      .  i'''''^?,"'''^  '"■  instlttitlon.illzntlo!.  for 

.i»hV;J.   .  ''.';'""c«mH'iI  iKjr.sons.  The  term  "cOnKreKnto-honslnK"  Ki-nernlly 

•refers  to  .roje.is  whiel.  hnve  n  ctntrni  kitchen  i.nd  din liiR  f.iellltv  nml  InThiOh 

soim.  or  all  of  t^e  jhvellInK  .u.Uh  do  not  have  fnll  kite  s  Thfi  n  an.w^^  nent 

'"■^.'''^'^'^^•T'r'''''''-*- '5>««-''''^  meals  and  ..ther  eertal.i  Imns  n'k-re  t«  "n," 
wr  ve  Servlco^  nn;  niiffle  av'illnl.le  to  the  residents  as  ne<-es.-<,.rv.  Tl.i "  arranL-'t 
-.  noi  t  K>r,nlf,.^oinr of  the  conveniences  i.nd  econ-.tu'es  of  conuniinn    W  e  to  l« 
Imllt  Intq  rontiil  ,.r..Jec-ts.  and  allmvs  elderly  and  noncl.lerly  l.amlk?',.  i^d 
■    TJ,wfl  H'1-lndeiH.n.lent  throuKh  niannKen.ent  provision  of    Zls  „  ul  sui' 
''T  Vr-,-^"  <'''«n"'I)lo  of  this  hoiislnK-Arthur  KinK  Mil  or-xJas  com^ 
liletwl  l.y  the'Duliifh  (Minn.)  UoiisIiik  iiixl  Hclevelopiaent  Aiitli  X  ii,  r  Va  a 
""'^         ''iilltr  Qocujjiti.t<of  Kl  iK  Manor  ai  "nm\x  of  TX. 
/J^X  r.  ''"^^r"""".'  "'"^         '"         "f^S-an.l  ho  isekm"^  am  ,,^/rsoa^ 
S  il^l  1""";"  '""1. '"<'«"'«  e«re  (n,,nnie,ll,Vl  ^.Zrinml  1^' 

fnd  di'^?£5  ^f^^e^fcS'^eS".'"''  '"  ''""'^^""^'^  '"S 
Current  StatiMtirH.^\n  liscal  ">H-nr  l!>80.  a  tota'  of  iri.l>2a  nubile  IioiimIiil^  i,Tiit« 

'  /  .  ,  ,  C\  Section  H  " 

oldSbriil.Ts/^'^'"'"      '"^  ^P-^^""'       o^^.>oc.nl  ,.dv„nt.«e  to 

b  :  Hsuing  tax-exempt  oldlKntlo.w;n,me?S^ 
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D.  Indian  Tlounihff 

The  Office  of  Imlinn  IIoiusinK  administers  HUD  lionsing  activity,  on  India  i 
reHervatlwjH,  The  following  accompiishmojits  on  behalf  of  eiderl» occurred  dur- 
'  Ing  1980  \  ^  ;         *"  " 

— Of  th^  'f,8$>3  Indian  housing  iinits  re8erve<U-429,  or  opproximately  d  i)ercent. 

•were  designated  for  elderly^Indlans; 
— Of  the  4.103  Indian  hoiuiing  units  reaching'construction  starts  469^  or  ap- 
proximately 11  percent,  were  for  elderly  Indians;  and 
—Of  Uie  5370  Imllan  honsing  \init8  made  nvuiiable  for  occupancy,  282,  or 
approximately  5  percent,  were  for  elderly  IndioJis. 

Section  202 — Direct  Loann  for  Housing  for  the  Elderly  or  Handicapped 

The  section  202  program  was  first  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959 
to  provide  direct  Federal  long-term  loans  for  the  construction  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  or  handicapped.  The  program  was  intended  to  serve  elderly  persons 
whose  Incfmie  wnn  al>ove  public  honsliig  levels  but  .still  insufficient  to  secure 
adeqimte  housing  on  the  private  market.  The  section  202  program  was  amended 
by  the  1974  Housing  and  Comraunity- Devejopment  Act  to  chaiige  the  method.of 
deteripiuiTJg  the  Intemst  rrite  (which'had  been  set  at  3  percent  statutory  maxi- 
;mum  in  1065)  and  to  permit  the  use  of  section  8  housing  assistance  payments 
for  projects  constructetl^  or  suhstnhtialiy  rehabilitated  under  theu-program.  The 
interest  rate  applying  to  loans  closed. during  the  ffscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1980,  wan  9  percent  duringfthe  construction  period  and  S%  percent  during  the 
40-year  amortizatioi)  period.  In  fi.<<cal  year  198i,  a  single  rate  of  9^  percent 
.  yviii  Ik*  charged  both  during  the  construction  period  and  the  amortization  period; 
IIUI)  has  been  authorized  to  lend  up  to  $5  billion  through  fiscal  year  1980. 
At  the  end  of  tij?caryear  1980,  1,(>7»  prpjects  with  nearly  IIG.OOO  tniits  had.re-. 
celved  funds  reservations  for  nearly  $4  billion  ( unadjusted).  This  includes  ap- 
proximately $G5  hiiliion  which  Had  been  allocated  In  total  over  3  years  for  n  dem- 
onstration program  for  housing  for  the  chronically  ni^iualiy  ill.  Including  elderly 
.  pecsons,  of  which  $25  million  were  allocated  in  fiscal  year^J^SO,  the  third  year 
of  the,  demonstration.  Congregate  housing  Is  permitted  tmder  the  .section  202 
program.  ,  * 

As  of  September  30,  lO^iO.  a  cumulative  total  of  734  projects  with  over  69,000^ 
units  had  l)eeh  placed  under  construction  since  reactivation  of  the  program.  Of 
, these.  247  projects  with  almut  20,200  units  already  were  completed.  A  total  of 
$830.8  million.  ex|>ected  to  thiance  the  development  of  about  18.000  units,  will  l)e 
available  for  fund  rc^^ervatlons  for  fiscal  year  1081.  Section  202  staff  also  con- 
tinues to  n.ssist  lu  the  congregate  housing  services  prdgram. 

F,  Section  2^%1-^Mortgage  Insurance  for  Elderly  Homing 

IJiider  .*«ection  231  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  the  Department 
Is  authorized  to  insure  lenders  against  losses  on  mortgages  used  for  construction 
or  rehabilitation  bt rental  accommodations  for  older  iMjrsons  (aged  62  years  or  ^ 
more,  married  or  .single).  ^.  i 

J?ection  231  is  HUD*s  principal  program  designed  .solely  for  unsiib«idize<l  rental 
housing  for  the  elderly.  Xcnprofit  as  well  as  proflt-motivnted  sponsors  are  eligible 
under  the  program,  and  section  8  housing  assistance  payments  can  be  made  avail- 
able on.competitlve  basis.  Section  ii31  i)€rmits  congregate  hou.sing  projects  to  l)e 
built.  .  .A  ^ 

During  fi.<<cai  year  lOSO  the  Deivirtment  Insured;i7  projects  consisting  of  1,(M1 
units,  bringing  the  total  number  of  projects  currently  h.sured  under  the  section* 
231  program  to  400  project.s  consisting  of  65.318  units. 

.  O,  Svctlons^Z2i{d,)C^)  and  22l{d){4)  of  the  T^aiionat  Housing  Act-^Mortgage 
Insurance  Programs  for  Mulii family  Housing  '  a 

While  the.se  programs  are  not  specifically  for  the  elderly  only,  tiiey^are  dvailalile 
.   to  HiKmsors  as  alternatives  to  the  .section  231.progrtim. 

Sections  221(d)(3)  and  221(d)(4)  authorized  the  Department  to  provide  In- 
surance to-.flnaiice  the  construction  or  relfabllltatlon  of  rental  or  coojMjratlve 
str^icturesv  Special  projects  for  tlie  elderly  are  provided  under  tiJese  programs. 
A  priority  in  occupancy  Is  given  t6  tho.^e  displaced  by  urban  renewal  or  other 
governmental  action.  (Because  they  tend  to  be  residential  occupants  of  oyer 


«m„5^^2rSUfa^l»Sf  '-Pornon  of  o'l.ler  person., 

'y/        '^^^"wy  Multifamily  Jlousutg,  Projects 

.  ,  The  proBrn-n.  ^nn  he  used  eTtfeVnTon^  F^-I^t  vnluc. 

-for  •relliiiuiOIiw  "nly.  To  fhntfnnrZf  „  ■     .        ''^  "Mtrojpct.  or 

Facilities  »  .  / 

'  f.s,*;,;'^^i,s:!s^^^^^   m.^m,. 

ir.  or««.or  N«d.n.oRno6oR,  voi.untabv'a880c.at.on8  and  consumf.b  PROTEcr.o^ 

..HfuesS,'^;,!:Sr:in?;rt';^     ^Itx  .t'/-''  'r^- 

provIsloiLof  HU  )  IK)  Ic  es  Jroslrnn,,  „^.'i    ""''<''''-'"ei'n  "'C  (levelopniPiit  br  = 

•  tics  win'o  hi  tSo  K  .■oprcscnts  nUDin  ncfivl- 

Ad...I,,isfrntIon  orAR  ni  (AoAr^nd  f^^^  '?  .nnlntnlnlng  llnlso,,  with  the 

III  this  rn\i^  »>.!!  , ii.Vi.i      i  i.  ■  "aH"""'  orBnnlzatlons  for  the  elderlv 

.Congregate' musiti:;  Services  Pr<fgfam  "  ' ,      '  - 
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KcrvIc^Kare  intended  to  prevent  or  delay  unnecessary  or  premature  lustltutlonal- 
iaeation  of  residents.  Tiie  pro);ram  ties  sexvice>.  to  housiug  In  order  to  assure  a 
more  Htalilo  source  of  funds  to  Imusiug  uuinaKeuient  for  tlie  K»r vices  ueedeil  hy 
resldenls.  Furtlier,  the  fuuds  give  iuceutive  to  builders  to  prwluce  neeiU'd  eon- 
g rebate  faellltlos.^ 

All  fiscal  year  11)7!)  uioueyH  have  bet'u  conunltted  to  grantees  except  for  the 
$\  million  leKislatlvely  required  to  l>e  held  hacl<  from  each  year's  appropriation 
to  cover  the  costs  of  intlation  and  other  adjustments.  Tweuty  nlue  of  tliese  KrautJ* 
are  in  oi)eration  KerviuK'  approximately  i:300  residents.  S<.»ven  new  coustriiotion 
projects  will  uot  l)e  ueKotlate<l  uutil  initial  occuimucy  (1981  or  19S2). 

Ten  mllljou  dollars  was  avallalde  in  fiscal  year  1980  for  Krantce.s;  of  this 
amount,  tlie  inillioa  allocated  to  existing  projects  was  committed  to  grantees 
Jn  «eptrmher,  19{?0.  Tlieye  urants  will  l>c  for  5  years.  Tliey  will  serve  approxi- 
mately MK)  resldtiuts  a  year,  and  are  now  in  tlie  process  of  final  contract. negotia- 
tions. Tlie  gnint(»es  selected  wore  chosen  from  among  the  total  of  140  nominated  ^, 
hy  nUIVs  regional  offices;  of  the  140  nominated.  50  actually  applied  for  funds. 

The  $3  million  of  fiscal  year  um  funds  rcservwl  for  new  construction  projects 
will  he  competitively  announcc^l  In  the  near  future. 

All  grantees  offer  a  meal  service  ns  ro(iuire<l  hy  the  act.  though  the  pattern  of 
menlH  varies,  e.g..  sonie  offer  lunch  and  dinner,  while  others  offer  breakfast  ami 
dinner.  With  few  exceptions  the  grantees  arc  -also  ofrorinu  personal  assistanre 
and  housekeeping/ chore  services.  Many  of  the  grantees  are  providing  other  scm'- 
ices  with  transportation  the  next  most  |K)pular  (offering. 

During  11)80.  the  evalimtion  of  the  CII«I'  was  designed  l»y  IIUD's  Office  of  , 
J»oHey' Deveioiunent  and  Uesearch.  A  contract,  was  awarded  to  the  Hebrew'  Ro; 
liabilitatlon  Center  for  the  Aged  in  Huston  In  September  and  the  contractor  is 
now  in  the  field  collecting  the  first  round  of  data.  Some  initial  findings  will  he 
incoriK)rated  la  HTD's  second  annual  report  to  (;ongre.ss  which  will  he  sup- 
mitted  early  this  winter.  AoA.  through  an  Interagency  agreement  witli  Iiriyis 
assl.st lug  In  financing  the  evaluation.''  / 

Interstate  Laud  Sales  Kcgittt  rat  ion  / 

Congress  passed  *.ie  Interstate  Land  .Sales  Full  nisciosure  Act  In  1908  t/>  give 
the  puhlle  a  meas.irc  of  protection  against  fraudnlout  and  deceptive  lan(I  sales 
opera tioa.s.  The  a  t  Is  administere<l  through  IH'O's  Ottice  of  Interstate' Land 
Sales  Ileglstratlon.  Although  the  act  is  intended  to  provide  protection  f6r  all 
consuuu'rs.  It  Is  evident  that  :i  great  inuuher  of  potential  victims  of  fraudulent 
land  sides  could  he  the  elderly.    .       .  , 

Tlie  proiKjrty  report  Is  the  key  to  the  prot(»ctlon  available  to  con.sumers  under 
the  act.  since  develoi)ers  are  retpdred  by  law  to  give  the  pro.s|>ective  jmrchaser  a 
proiKirty  report  prli>r  to  or  at  the  Mme  of  .signing  a  contract.  The  diselasure  con- 
tained In  a  property  reiK)rt  covers  such  items  as  the  following.  (1)  Kxistenee 
of  mortgages.  Ilen.s.  and  other  encmnhrances ;  (2)  whether  contract  payments 
are  set  asUie  In  a  siwcial  (escrow)  fund:  (3)  cost  and  avallahlilty  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  or  of  reads,  water,  and  septic  systems. 

In  the  last  few  yearj^  ailegathms  of  overregulation  hy  the  land  development 
Industry  and  increasHl/cougresUonal  interest  resulted  In  exten.slve  amendn»ents 
U>  the  act  In  December  1979.  Tiiese  amendments,  which  became  effective  lu^.Tune 
1980.  created  new  exemptions  from  the  act*s  registration  requirements  In  cer- 
tain  cases  ivhere  lack. of  di.sclo.sure  to  purcha.sers  is  deemed  not  to  Imve  an  ad- 
verne  effect. 

The  act's  antlfraudi  and  antlmlsrcpresentation  provMous  still  apply  to  tWe-se 
sales  prograuLs.  The.se,  recent  a  mend  men  fs  also  extended  the  purchaser.^  cool  in  g- 
oIT  i)erlod  fcpm  l\  to  7  da>s.  added  extensive  new  coiUract  rightii  and  expanded.. 
l)oth  in  sc(»pe  and  duratliau  purchasers*  right. s  to  sue  develoiwrs  in  civil  court 
for  \iolatIons  of  th«  act  Ke*  l«e<l  rp^nlatJons  l>ecame  effective  on  June  21.  1980, 
lncon>orating  the  amended  legislation,  and  repre.«w»nt  the  product  of  2  years* 
efforts  bmnni  slmplif>lng  procedures  for  develo|>ers  while  s!*nultaneously  pro- 
\Iding  readal)le  disclosure  Information  for  purelmsers  and  meaningful  con.sumer 
protection.  >  - 

C:  ycighborhood  Self-Jlclp  Development  Program 

Tlie  neigh Ixirlioml  sfclf-help  development  grant  program  provides  financial  mxy- 
port  of  neighlmrhood  development  organ IzaMons  to  prepare,  finance,  'and  Imple- 
me»ft  siKHjific  ueigliborhood  revitalizatlon  projects.  To  be  eligible,  organizations 
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muit  have  a  track  record-or  demonstrable  capacity  for  the  nrooosed  nrolect  and 
12?*  ?L?Pfr*"'""^"^  accountable  to  the  nelghbo?|.(£TS.  tl^  project 

_^  l»  located.  Almost  any  specWc  project  related  to  a  nelghl^Md  revi  ^C»on 
«  r«  egy  can  be  eligible  provided  tte  application  meetrMr^^n^ulrem^^^^^ 
luw*  •uS^r'^S"".""         the -chief  elected  offldal  ?^at  "heTojm  ?a  wn 

^fj J7rrt„ira.Ka^^  Projecirtl't^ll-nt 

h-^Si'tii'.frif^'""  training  andteehnical  assistance  to  ellKlt)le  nelKlibor- 

hood  development  organlxatlons.  HUirTrea  cfHce  wrsonnel  Iwal  fn ifa^S  in  prn 
ment.  and  relate.! -public/private  sector  organltatlons  In  orZ  i^o  f.c/ef^^ 
success  nite  of  ne.«hlH)rhoiKl  development  organliatlons  In  XnnU  flnnnnin/ 

n!^t  SlIN'?^':^r?„„':'';''"'^^^^  ^^Th"""""'  <'«^'oim.ent^ndmm.a^^ 
=..Sb^ 

^.^i.r.*"??'  "^  'yf"-"'""""  "Change  and  teclmXgy  tSe™ 

KTams  nvallablo  to  nelgbborbowl  self-help  organlzatlonst  the  narionwiX lo^^ 

often  do  Jnclnde  projects  design^ to  mT^be  Ss  of 

40  low-Income  houses  for  tboffiy  ntlll"lng  hel^"  "sS  X''t^^^^ 

•'•^  progranj  mldrcss  the  needs  of  elderlv  resldenm  SIv 
workshops  w^re  given  on  nelgbborliood  twhnologlos  f,,/  720  wrtldSs 

III.  omCE  or  POMCY  DEVELorMKNT  AND  RK8EARCH 

^d^S«^L°Sw;^/„^;'t'^,^^  Devnopm^ent  Act  of  mro  n..tborl««  „„d 

nf  fiiin  """'^A"'  Community  Devi-Iopnient  Act  of  1074  str^^^ l  em^*  e 
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as  community  design  research  and  economic  affairs  also  support  research  which 
hnpacts  on  the  eiderly  and  handicapped.  -       .  *     .   r  i  * 

The  mi.s«i(Mi  ot  ihe  >iKcnu  u>er  Kioup  re^earch  proKrain  Is  to  design,  conduct, 
and  suinM)rt  research  and  diMnoni*tration  pr(»jec\s  whcjvo  results  will  improve  hous* 
iUK  conditions  and  related  liouslnK  and  community  ^•rx  Ices Jor  the  elderly,  the 
haunicupi)ed,  ami  other  meml)ers  of  identilialde  si>echil  u>er  groups. 

A.  Current  6'pt'ci«/  Uhct  RofCnrch 

The  Office  of  Poi»cV  Development  and  Research  has  recently  comjHeted  or  Is 
currently  siwnsoring'scxenji  pmjects  P'iattMl  to  the  lumsing  pr(>!)lems  of  the  el- 
derly i  work  will  continue  in  IDhl.  The  fMllowing  list  demonstrates  the  scoih?  of 
these  recently  eonipleted  aiul  ongoing  projects :  ... 
^Work  continued  on  the  design  of  a  longitudinal  study  of  the  relati()nship 
hetween  important  changes  which  people  ONperience  a^  they  grow  older  and 
\arlous  housing  changes  which  they  umiertake.  Tlie  national  survey  will  be 
conductcHi  annually  for  10  years.  Some  of  the  housing  acti\itie.s  to  he  Investi- 
gated include  alterations  to  the  physical  structure,  routine  maintenance,  and 
shifting  ust»s  of  rooHi.N  as  well  as  relocation  to  a  dirfereat  residence.  Individ- 
uals .selectcHi  for  inclusion  in  the  first  year  of  the  study  will  Ikj  followed  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  >ear.s  so  that  tlie  (hita  do  not  provide  a  oae  sided  picture 
Of  non movers. 

,  —Another  initiative.  I^cgun  in  10T8  and  continued  through  19S0,  was  an  eval- 
uation oi'  Haltlmore's  exiKjrimentai  home  maintenance  program.  The  pro- 
grams objective  is  to  help  eiigil)ie  households  living  within  the  target  area 
w  ith  minor  nmintenance  and  reiMiir  problems  winch,  if  unattended,  can  lead 
to .mtIous deterioration  of  individual  proiwrtles  a^  well  as  negative  effects  on 
neighborhooil  stability.  Persons  living  in  the  area  who  are  eitl^er  05  years  of 
age  or  older,  physically  handicapped,  or  single  parent  householders  are  eii- 
glble  for  the  program.  Karly  evaluation  results  of  this  two  stuge  study  form 
the  basis  for  u  uudtlcity  demon.st ration  of  tlie  home  nmintemiuce  and  reirnir 
prograni  concept. 

—  Design  and  development  work  are  completed  on  the  elderly  home  mainte- 
uaace  demonstratiun  in  1»S0.  Cofuiuling  by  sevenii  pnvate  foundations  was 
securcHi  and  .service  delivery  is  imjw  underway  at  all  seven  cities.  Contracts 
were  awarded  f(»r  administrative  supinirt  .services  and  for  evaluation  of  the 
demonstration.  The  evaluation  design  is  Iwing  completed  and  baseline  datr. 
are  being  gathered  for  the  l?-year  project. 

—The  Gerontological  Society  is  developing  a  research  agenda  for  IH'I)  on 
Issues  relnte<l  to  the  housing  needs  (»f  the  elderly.  The  agenda  will  guide  our 
program  orer  the  next  several  years. 

—A  companion  to  the  book  *'Ix)W  lUse  Housing  for  the  Older  People*'  id  being 
prepared  and  will  fOcus  on  the  special  design  problems  of  providing  .mid-rise 
ami  high-rise  elevator  buildings  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  the  elderlj, 

—A  contract  was  avvarde<l  for  the  evaluation  of  the  congregate  housing  servlc^ 
program  which  is  being  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Housing  and  the 
Office  pf  Neigh l)orhoo<ls.  Voluntary  Associations  and  Consumer  Protection. 
IM).  &  R.  Is  working  closely  with  evaluation  staff  from  AoA,  vyhlch  is  helping 
to  sponsor  the  evaluation. 

A  0-month  study  of  the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  and  handicapiied  In  rural 
.  areas  was  completed.  Required  under  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Amendments  of  1079.  this  study  looked  at  housing  resources  available 
through.JKJI)  as  well  as  at  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
—Several  P.t).  &  R.  publications  reflect  concern  for  the  elderly:  (1)  "Occa- 
sional Pa|)ers  In  Housing  and  Community  Affairs; — Volume  I."  *'The  Housing 
of  Independent  Klderly/*  (2)  "Volume  HI :  Housing  Options  for  the  Elderly," 
(.3)  *'How  Well  Are  We  Hou.se<l?  The  Elderly/'  anil,  (4)  "Annual  Housing 
Survey :  1073— Housing  Characteristics  of  Older  Americans  In  the  United 
States." 

Other  Studies 

■  The  second  major  focus  of  the  special  user  research  program  Is  on  the  bandl- 
capiHjd;  much  of  that  research  has  major  implications  for  the  elderly. 
—An  evaluation  of  the  demonstration  for  housing  the  chronically  mentally  III, 
Including  the  elderly,  which  Is  being  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Housing,  is 
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underway.  Phase  I,  wKIch  examines  the  problems  of  Implementing  such  apro- 
Kranj.  Is  nearlnjc  completion.  Phasd  IJ,  tiow  belnir  deslKned,  will  examine  the 
costs  aml^nefltfl  of  Huch  houslnjf.  ^  ^ 
—A  cost<tudy  of  tlie  Implications  of  section  5(M  for  the  retroflttlnfr  of  public 
housing,  combined  with  a  similar  analyses  *of  tiie  costs  of  retroattln^  for 
^^nerjfy  conservation  and  modernization*  Is  near  completion. 

major  accomplishment  has  been  the  development  of  a  new  American  Na- 
tional Standard  on  accessibility  for  the  lmndlcnin)ed.  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI).  Although  A.NSI  standards  are 
voluntary,  they  ^aln  the  force  of  law  by  l»elng  referenced  or  Included  In  State 
»nMl!^^*^.^?'\?^^  regidatlons.  The  ANSI  project  also  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  eight  volumes  of  research 'reiwrt  which  received  a  PronrctHvc 
^rc*«cc/«rca5*ardlnl070.  -  ^^^''^^^'^ 

-^The  construction  of  four  out  of  six  demonstration  unll^  Wng  built  In  accord- 
ance to  he  new  ANSI  standard  has  been  completed  and  those  four  unltTaVe 
occupied.  The  costs  of  each  unit  are  being  carefully  comimred  with  rnilcal 
but  nonaccesslble.  units  so  that  we  can  Identify  thejrue  costs  of  aaies^^^^^^^^ 
2i!lSuaS.^"''  ^^"^  ^^^^'^  "^"'^^^  occeptabmt^^^ 

Future  ReBearck  -  <> 

-  IV.  orncB  or  fair  iroaaiwo  and  kquai,  oppobtunitt 

on^Tl^ii^f  I>'*rlmlnatl<m  Act  of  ]07r,  to  prohibit  discrimination 

aSc^  UHt^inSfoi?  Wul  financial  aS 

ance.  lue  Ite  mrtment  of  Health  ami  Human  Sm-ices  i8  the  aeencv  rMnonsii.iP 
for  coorcHnaUng  the  govemmentwide  i.nplen.enUtion  of  the  Age  Dl  Jffi^tion 

.  yj)??*"  ""^'"L Kovenmentwide  implementation  plan  each  Federal  aKency  wan 
asked  tc  Pfiblish  a  proposed  repilafion  deflninK  Arc  Discrimination  Act  wlS 
and  procedures  which  apply  to  recipients  of  Federal  flnMcia  asBiHUnw  HIJD^ 
S-M^T"'  "leflninK  Arc  Discrimination  Act  JicU  anrP^^ 

«'hlch  apply  to  recn.leilt«  of  Fclenil  fl«»nci«I  nssistancriiums  propSre^ 

■S^!f.SdTbnaral5.^:^l*'^^"'  -  -'^h  X 

n^^P'^  ^ra'n'nffcou"^ "i  1078  included  traininKon  the  Age  DLscrimina- 

tion  Act.  Brochures  are  provided  to  Age  Discrimination  Act  Mmplnlrmnts 

i!L'?^  "r"'      «''"P'a'nf«  "I'eRlng  age  dIscriminXn  tT7are  i^ivSd 
SLi  L^''?;'"'^i!i."'*''"*J^  "  P'"''"^  seven  gtJ^ups^h^ 

IIUDrelS.latfjr''"""'  °'  ""^  "'^  expIaintng'^Sl^Jro^ 

HUD  hiifl  receivtxl  approximately  20-25  complaints  alleging  age  discrimination 
VlV!L"^"^^?  1"**?  <n8crimination  in  obtaining  IwusiKn  tlJe  aee  com! 
approximately  15  have  been  succesKfully  mediate. 

V.  COMMUNITY  PI.ANMNO  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

.1.  Coinmunilv  Dcvclnpmcat  and  hlnck  Orant  (CDBG) 

fn'J!!m*'*"T"'"'M'  ''p^eJopmeiit  block  grant  program  Ih  the  major  funding  sourco 
for  c   es  to  conduct  a  wide  range  of  community  developn.ent  proXm"  u"s^ 

eiumement,  amount«  detennined  by  fonnula,  and  ?l  DilU,,,,  goes  to  anproximf^ 
l^^l  cit  en  (under  50.000  populaUon)  which  competf  thro.igh  St^^  and 
area-offlces.  Block  grants  may  be  expanded  to  help  low-  and  maderpfe-lnoomp 
househoIdH  to  eliminate  slums  and  blikht  and  to  meet  uwnt  ne^^Thet& 

«roW  nn'/  J«f»"f «'«^«''°l'"«"t  Of  viablTur\«rco  u^nmnl  ieTby 
providing  decent  housing  and  n  suitable  living  environment  and  exMn.iin^ 
economic  o,.,K,rt..,.ItIe«.  principally  for  .K-rsons  of  low  and  mmlerate  income 
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Block  Kriint  npplicniitg.  aro  required  to  develop  liou^In^  nssistahce  p!nns 
(HAP'h).  Tho  dlstrlbiithm  of  housiiiK  assi^t.-ince  in  tliebe  HAP's  \nrle.s  by  the 
tjiKtuf  liouiditK  n.s.si^taiice  pl.iiiiieil  1)>  lo<.ai  coiiiiiiiihities.  'Pldct>^tliree  percent  of 
tho  nvw  t'oiii^t ruction  plnnned  l><\  ctMnnuoiitie^  i.s  tarKetid  tor  ^•ldtTl>  and  hnndt- 
capiMMl  h  iiMdudds.  Tins  lK;r('enta;:e  uf  a.^sistanee  would  meet  neaT)>  40  i»ercent 
of  the  JuiUMin),'  a.s.slstancc  Kuals  for  the  ehlerl.v  and  liandicapiH>d  in  tlie  fourth 
pro^rrain  jenr.  Anotlier  25  |K;reent  uf  tlteir  luaisiuK  a.s.si.staiice  goal.s  would  be  met 
by  rehabilitated  housing  and  20  {K^reeat  by  existing  units. 

—  CHART  I 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  OF  BLOCKGRANT  FUNDS  BY  PERCENT  OF  ELDERLY  CONCENTRATION  BY 
NEIGHBORHCOO  LOCATION.  1976,  1977,  1978,  AND  1979 


^Flderly^oncentration 


Lo^  concentration        Mediunn  concantration       Hifh  concentrition  "  Total 
^  Ntithborhood  location  (0  to  9  percent)  (10  to  19  percent)         (20  to  100  percent)  (percint) 


1976  1977  1978   1979  1976  1977   1978  1979   1976  1977  1978  1979 


RMtdential  38.2  39.6  33.8  37  5  54.6  53.6  53.6  54.9    7.3    6.8    8.6    7.5  100 

Central  business  drstrict   7    2.6    7  6   13.2  28  7  22.3  23,5  39.7  70.6  75.1  68.9  47.1  100 

Other  commercial  areas         29.  1  33.9  26.6  33.3  60.8  56.2  V).2  52.0  12.5    9.9  13.3    9.6  100 


Local  plaiKS  for  (Lseal  .\ear  1078  called  for  1^0  percent  of  their  total  hou  Uif; 
a.s.slstanc(>  to  be  dl.stritMited  auuiuK  the  elderl>  and  handicapped.  KIderly  and 
handicapped  liou.selndii.s  repre«euto<l  Xi  penrnt  of  the  total  needy  popiUation. 

A  perfornmmre  reiwrt  for  tlsoal  years  107.7  77,  ba.sed  oa  a  147  cities  sample- 
cover  Iuk.  sh(n\s  that  of  housliiK  for  wliich  a  fiunncini  commitment  was  made,  52 
.percent  of  the  nnlt.s  are  to  l>euetit  tlie  elderly  and  IjandicapiKMi.  In  thi.s  same  time 
period  the  el 'eriy  nwd  was  33  i)ercenrt  of  the  total  need  for  local  housing 
asststanco.  / 
*    J  '  CHART  II 

PERCENT  Of  RLSl  DENTIAL  EXPENDITURES  ON  CDBG  FUNDED  ACTIVITY  BY  PERCENT  Of  ELDERLY  CONCENTRATION, 

1976,  1977,  1978,  AND  1979 


Elderly  concentration 

lo^  concentration        Medium  concentration        Hiih  concentration 
(0  to  9  percenO  (10  to  19  percenO         (20  to  100  percenO  ^ 

 Total 

.  CDBG  funded  Ktivity         1975  1977  1978   1973  1976  1977   1978  1979  1976   1977  1978  1979  (percent) 


33.2 

42.5 

35.1 

37.1 

59.1 

48.4 

48.8 

52.1 

7.8 

9.2 

16.1 

ia2 

100 

,  33.7 

30.0 

33.0 

33.0 

59.7 

61.0 

58.3 

59.5 

6.6 

8.2 

8.6 

7.5 

100 

Housing  lehibiiitatlon 

loan 

34.3 

33.9 

33.0 

64.2 

57.5 

56.7 

59.0 

6.9 

8.1 

9.5 

8.1 

100 

27  2 

55.1 

38.5 

36.7 

61.4 

42.4 

44.4 

52.1 

11.3 

2.5 

17.1 

11.2 

100 

Public  services,  » 

......  35.8 

43.0 

39.0 

37.3 

56.4 

51.2 

53.2 

54.3 

7.7 

5.8 

7.9 

8.5 

100 

Urban  Development -Action  Oranti  (UDAO) 

The  urban  development  action  jiCrant  prop;ram^ provides  ({rants  to  cities  and 
urban  counties  whicli  meet  miiduium  staiulard.nt  of  pb>sieal  and  economic  distress. 
The  purpose  of  the  pr0j:ram  is  to  iiuprn\o  the  cruntnute  Imse  of  tlioSe  cities  and 
provide  iKjrnmnent  Jobs,  especially  for  l^v  and  lootle rate-Income  persons.  The 
program  seeli.s  to  attract  private  InveHtmejit  to  dlstres.«ed  localities;  no  grants 
are  approved  uniess  there  are  tlrin  cimimitnients  of  private  funds  to  carry  out 
project  development,  rrelludnary  approvals  of  action  grants  are  based  upon  na- 
tlonuide  conii)etltlon  on  a  s(>rieH  of  fact(»rH. including;  the  relative  distress  of  the 
city,  how  much  private  money  Is  attracted  b>  the  UDAG  (crant,  the  number  of 
JoliH  created,  the  serlousncs.s  of  the  (•eononde  prriblems  of  the  locality  and  other 
factors.  In  1079,  a  "inn-kets  of  poverty"  provision  \m\h  added  to  the  program,  per- 
mtttlng  ItKralitles  which  are  not  distresse<l  to  a'pply  for  grantH  to  assist  areas  of 
the  city  which  have  many  low-Income  househdids. 

Since  1073.  44  projects  In  States  and  Puerto  Uico,  have  bei»n  awarde<l  funds 
which  have  as  their  oidy  or  a  major  purpost;  meeting  needs  of  the  elderly.  The 
UDAG  grants  range  In  size  from  a  $100,000  grant  for  a. residential  development 
In  Pico  Rivera,  Calif.,  to  a  $7  million  grant  In  Chicago. 
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Attached  at  the  end  of  this  report  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  projects  approved 
durliiK  flHoal  year  1080  which  directly  bcnellt  elderiy  households.  "PP^^^^ 

'  •  ^C: Section  3 12 

o.m!!^1^\??^'  i''""^  "f«  '".^??!  owners,  and  sometimes  tenants,  of  prop- 

ertles  located  in  nminc  UVl)  assisted  areas,  the  most  common  I,eInK  commii- 
irifn  f y^^^'T'V'^*'^^^  activities  areas  Tlie  localities  and  cities,  ceceivlng 

HUD  blc^k  gran  assistance  proce^i;  loan  api)IicatIons  in  eonfornmnce  with  the 
law  and  the  reflations.  The  ConKre.ss  has  directed  that  priority  be  Kiven  to  low- 
and  moderate.income  occnpant.s.  Multifamily  loans  are  rermlred  to  be  for  stnic- 
h«wl:/.    ^"  '"J><»erate.inconiearea.s,  or  (2)  with  the  majority  of  tenants 

bavinK  low  or  moderate  incomes.  ^cimuw, 

UmnH  maybe  made  on  most  kinds  of  proi>erties,  where  consistent  with  the 
ocallty  8  commun  ty  or  economic  development  strategy.  The  priorities  for  mhkinK 
loans  have  directed  funds  prinmrUy  to  properties  containing  fully  .defined 
MP^.?n^''  ""7^"'  'r^''^  legislative  amendments  clarified  the  auUiority  of 
.  localities  to  make  loans  to  pro|)erties  containing  congregate  housiRL'  dwelllntr 
units  anu  to  s  ngle  room  occupancy  properties.  Rehabilitation  loans  are  made 
i  MoM"  ""T^S  ^'      ^  P^^^^"^'  depending  upon  the  family  Income  for 

residential  single  family  pro|>erties  or  upon  the  type  of  property  for  other  loans 
T^ie  terni  of  t>'.e  loan  shall  be  the  shortest  reasonable  term  consistent  with  the 
borrower's  ability  to  pay;  but,  in  no  instance  more  than  20  years 

In  fiscal  year  1J>70,  12.0  r>€rcent  of  section  .:n2 'rehabilitation  loans  were  jnade 
to  persons  who  wore  02  years  of  age  and  older.  These  loans  accounted  for  8  percent 
of  the  total  of  funds  available  under  section  312  for  fiscal  year  1970  (chart  III) 
Thi.s  probably  indicates  that  elderly  borrowers  tend  to  use  section  312  moneys  to 
do  ba.slc  repairs  to  their  homes,  rather  than  to  undertake  major  rehabllitatloa 
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FY  1979  SECTION  312  LOAND  AND  LOAN  FUNDS,  BY  AGE  OF  BORROWER 
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Another  Indicator  of -benefit  to  thft  rlderly  from  section  312  loans  Is  that  riC.5 
Iiercer.c  of  section  312  loans  In  fiscal  year  11)70  were  made  In  census  tracts  where 
the  proportion  of  residents  who  were  retired  u:as  greater  than  the  overall  propor- 
tion of  retlre<l  residents  In  tho  city.  This  Is  to  say  that  section  312  is  targeted  to 
neighborhoods  that  have  a  relatively  high  proportion^  of  elderly  residents. 

/      .  ;  / 
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'  CHART  IV 

COMPARISON  BETWEtN  SEC.  312  TRACT  LOCATIONS  AND  THE  CITY  AS  A  WHOLE-PERCENT  RETIRED 

^      ^   ^,  ^                                             <                       Number  of          Percent  ol 
P«rcent  retired                           ^         .                                   tracts  tracts 
— —  —a-  

Grtattr  than  or  equal  to  city   287  5$  5. 

Less  ihao-city   221  43I5 

I^T  Secret aru's  Discretionaru  Fund 

Community  Planning  nnd  Developmeni  administers  the  Socretary*^5  discretion- 
ary fund  for  HUD,  a  fund  of  up  to  $104  million.  Out  of  that  fund,  assistance  can 
1)0  obtained  for  technical  asssistance,  innovative  grants,  Indian  programs,  and  dis- 
asters. There  are  a  numl»er  of  programs  l>elng  conducted  by  CI*D  that  benefit 
elderiy  househoUU,  hut  those  which  are  directly  focused  on  elderly  households  are 
several  of  the  innovative  grants  and  at  least  one  technical  assistance  program. 

In  1979,  a  major  innovative  grant  competition  was  held  for  communities  tW^ 
quest  fundrf  for  antidisplacement  projects.  Of  the  12  which  were  selected,  a  number 
are  either  directed  spociflcaily  at  the  elderly  or  have  implication  for  elderiy  ten- 
ants. For  example,  in  Brookline,  Mass..  and  King  County,  Wash,.Jhe  innovative 
grant  is  being  usctl  to  help  eiderly  and  other  low-income  renters  stay  in  apart- 
ments converting  to  condominiums,  and  in  Denver,  Colo.,  to  convert  a  surplus 
(school  into  housiiig^fof  the  elderly. 

'  CPD  also  has  a  technical  assistance  '•outract  with  Maintenance  Central  for 
fSeniors  in  Detroit,  an  organization  T.Iiich  has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  offering 
'home  repair  and  rehabijitatior  services  for  the  elderly,  under  foundation  grants 
,and  CDBG  funds.  -  ' 

Tnder  the  contract,  Maintenance  Central  is  sponsoring  three  conferences  in 
paltimore.  Milwaukee,  and  Oakland  to  teach  other  cities  and  nonprofit  organiza- 

,  tions  aJmut  the  philosophy  of  repair  rather  than  replacement  and  their  manage- 
ntent  tei-hnique.s  which. include  doing  the  work  directly  for  elderly  homeowners 

father  than  leaving  it  up  to  them  to  get  their  own  contractors. 

E.  701  Comprehensive  Planninff^Assiatanec 

Comprehensive  planning  assistance  (701)  is  available  to  regional  bodies  and 
other  units  of  government  not  receiving  CDBG.  Its  purpose  is  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  looil  governments  to  carry  out^romprehensi/e  i)lanning.  Grant  recipi- 
ents are  requlre<l  to  undertake  activities  which  achieve; 

(1)  Conservation  and  improvement  of  existing  communitiefj. 

(2)  Expansion  of  housing  and  employment  opportunities  and  choices  for  low- 
Income  and  minority  households;  and  / 

(3)  Trolnot ion  of  orderly  and  efficient  growth  and  ilevelopment.   

During  1980  the  planning  assistance  (701)  prograi/i  Ic^slation  was  revised  and 

it  now  addresses  housing  nee*Is  of  elderly  and  handicapped  persons,  among  other 
grouiw.  When  this  legislation  is  implemented  all  703/ recipients  will  be  required  to 
give  conslderaUoii  to  the  housing  ne^eds  of  the  elderlV  and  the  handicapped. 

vr.  INTERAGENCY  AORfXMjfcNTS 

I  '        A.  Ateoholism^irUD/jrilS 

A  IIl'D-imS  agreement  was  formulated  and/signed  to  organize  and  present 
a  series  of  alcoh(»iNm  outreach  program^  at  selected  PHA's  across  the  country. 
The  alcoholism  programs  were  designed  fo  deal/with  the  problems  of  alcoholism 
as  It  affects  family  life,  especially  the  II  res  otiouth  and  the  elderly.  Attention 
was  also  given  t<>  the  Interaction  or  i^lcoholisir^and  housing  inanagement. 

* •^  I  IB.  Congregate  Uousing  tycrnices  Work  Or'oup 

Coordination  with  and  Involvement  of  other/Federal  agencies  offering  benefits 
i^o^V  public  housing  for  the  elderly  cont|nue<l  and  expanded  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  ^Programs  off  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (especially 
those.'under  the/ Administration  on  Aging  (AoA) )  have  been  drawn  upon  to  serve  . 
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Maying  «  ro^-  in  ,li.fUs.loi.        ,.p„rovi.l  of  liru's  X'  o..  "itor  V  ...h  ,Z' 

auaotheM,luc!u(llug  Farmers  Home  Administrutiou.  -^t>»».J. 
C.  Congregate  Jlouaing  Serviees  program  Evaluation-^IIUD/HUS  {\oA) 

■  n.  Public  Housing  Urban  Initiative*/ Social  Service  Agreemcnt-IIUD/JinS- 
The  A<lnilnlstratlbn  for  I'libliu  Servlues  (APS)  of  the  DcDartmeiit  of  Unnifh 
ami  lUimaa  Services  and  the  Offices  of        o  aa(  Ii  .1  an  IlS  g  a  d  Veiihhor 
hoods.  Volumary  Associations  a.,d  Consumer  I'rotec  ti' a  tXVAC  V^^^^ 
aKTcemeat  o  c-ooperate  in  iaiplemeatiag  the  I'..l,iic  IlQUs  ag  rrl,L  tt^^^^^^^ 
flm  ;  in?.';n  ';V^''''"T'?'  "'  l-resideafs  tJrT.a  >o  crThegoaiTf 

t  Le  i aZ^^^  °f  ^-""'Preheasive  h..n.a,  services  to 

!!ss  t«  "  uas  speciflcally  designed  to  improve  service  ac° 

1.^  iiu-./ rt^ideats  ia  the  33  cities  desigaated  in  the  ta'^^'ed  re- 
Agrieul"^!  """=""8  L^taiiljiitlatlves/Soclal  Service 

A'.  Anticrlme  Pros/ram— IIUp/Jins/Justicc/Labor 

luirilftnuu^iZi^'li^f '"'""T  "UD  as  the  ad- 

cri  P^M    H,M  .  i.„     "  «Tl>T"e"s'^e  ""eaipt  to  redace  cria.e  aad  the  fear  of 
I  'ousiiig  deveiopmeats  aad  their  neighborhoods.  Thirty-aiae 

K  IntvnU'pnrtmenlal  Working  Group  on  Development  in,l  Implementation 
.  of  u  Icilvral  MGnpoicer  I'olivy  for  the  Field  of  Aging 

ItUD  Is  represenfed  in  the  Interdepartmental  Worl«ing  Groap  on  Dcvelonment 
and  Impielnentatioa  of  a  Federal  Manpower  I'oiicy  for  the  Fie  d  of  Agfng " 
ivork  grot.,)  Is  clmrged  with  the  i.repanition  of  a  bieaaiai  report  to  ofnerM^ 
onyiestatusofperi,oaaeiworl«iagintbetieidofagiag.  t^ngress 

a.  White  House  Minieonfercnce  on  Housing  for  the-  Elderly 
Iiyii  was  active  in  the  development  of  agenda  for  the  White  House  MinicX 
&"dC  imn^fr;'^  Kl;l.^riy  which  toolc  place  ia  October  im  in  Wat 
cSeren^  '"'^^"""'"'•s  "ad  resource  iKirsoas  duriag  fhe 

U.  Title  IIIc  Nutrition  I'rogram~HUP/HHS  UoA)  I 

n«te!!!fi"*,f„'.°  ''1*^'  betweea  IIUD  Ami  the  Adiniaistratlon  on  Aging  on 
nafritional'  and  social  .•^eniecs  for  the  elderlv  ia  IICD  assisted  housine  con 
VlL'iV  'Services.  For  exampl...  as  rc  or  ed  ias^j^^^^^^^  ove^ 

IXX  'n'M"'f,',""''?'f'r  -^^^-'f""  «»>""''or8  provi,le  on"1[e1acilitie.s 
V«4  4  5        aiitrltioa  program  under  aa  agreement  between  IIUD  and 

Ada.  Wo  estimate  these  sites  serve  at  least25,000  elderly.  - 

Attachment  1.— Sample  of  fiscal  year  ma  ID  AO  projects  which  directly  bene- 
  ftti  the  elderly 

Mobile,  Ala   Construct  conyalesoent  center  with  nursing  home. 

.  me<lical  eJinic,  and  apothecary  and  elderly  care 
facility. 
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Wilmington,  Del   Nursing  hom§  site  Improvements,  new  construc- 

tion and  equipment  purchase. 

Pollock,  La   Conduct  nursing  home,  paved  parking  area^.sew* 

age  fncUItyv  and 'furnishing.  - 

Denton,  Md  ^   Const  met  water  Improvemt*nts  for  nursing  home. 

Boston,  Mass   Develop  elderly  health  facility  on  urban  renewal 

'      .  site.    ^        ....  - 

Gowanda,  X.Y   Construct  nursing  home,  purchase  capital  equip- 

ment, construct  offslte  water  and  sewer  facUU 
•ties 

Jamestown,  N.Y   Jmprove  street  and  site,  wuter,  sewer,  parking  and 

.construct  Intermediate  care  facility. 
West  View,  Pa   Construct  neighborhood  commercial  center,  elderly 

high*rlse,  and  townhouses.  ^ 
TTQledo,  Ohio   Aajuire  land  and  construct  nursing  home,  develop 

medical  facility,  expand  training.' 
Salem,  ""X  Ya  ^   Nursing  home  facUlty,  public  Improvements,  and. 

energy  efHcIent  solar/gas  heating  system/instal* 

latlon.  * 

HlUman,  Mich   Construct  nursing  home  and  extend  water/sewer 

faclllty/a.hd  access  road  to  site. 
Princeton,  W.  Va   Construct  sejver  line  to  nursing  home. 

•  APPSIOXX 

•  •*  <v 

^  ^  *  Sv^fr  of         r^ilrv]  guifi  for  t<k« 

itfiSj:  tlSSL^  it«t^i        ProJtt,       iMttt  C.J.  tMitt        0^1,,  ^ 

TItf  iy»^.»^>,v;o-»^^Mc  MtM.     ^tl.«  10.7V)       t.?0O.0QO   !uIh«oU  ^      A(,t±  yvom** 

202     **   *  Olr«ct  lo^i  for.  l«4€flj«^  0.273   374,900,000  0.273  I     1001      *  1972"^'' 

231  Morr9.g«  Iniyf^nc*  *  %  "  |  C««.tV« 
 :  |«y  H»«7.  >cr  ^U^-ly  *ttl>«  <7?            64.116    l.0a?.9fr».?«4         64.116  '      IQQt  Tt/^^ 

mini      t^lfltmUf  n^^ui  *ttU«  Vit?         S4ft.5e>   3.S37.3>7.'»M  >  Ojn  thru 

233  H,^  i^*rv,\$  Atlt.         |.«cf.l*«  '   <72W        <?3,032   •.436,660,790  fljyro*  «ot  P^rm' 

or  Uh.  1  MD<«'«t.                                                                                         Cgrr*,?ir  A.'.ll«,|.  f^J^ 
 :    '"^^^  >wlll—  *«tl.o  40.662  40.6^3    1.332.»?*.eM  . 

 i»y 'Ui^f  I  Nt.va.   AttUo  ?.6S9         2e3.tOa   3.93>.743.703  3.421       \.n  xT/vT** 

236  «M  Coop.  A»if,  •        '  '  tv« 

'   >or  te^  lAta—  tuillt      lntett»»,        4.032  434.643    7.47g  970.18?  33.7^         12t  12/76 

•TO?/?;6  -     202/236  Co<<.«r»lo<.i  MtctWo  162  26.306      462.032.730         26.306       \Wl  ^Sf^j'^" 

-  *»)lot»  Cy  f»cllltlt     Attt.o  S271  143.262    1.361.363.961        143.262      lOCI  12/79 

*«o«*<o«<itrwctloft  ^rogrtm%  

^  t*'*;''^  \  ■  9.446  621.416  N/A  240.742         7^1  3/31/60*' 

— 1 —   »wniftio*^  A<ri>o  i.^v)        n2.e?6         w/a    >         4o.to7       yyi  3/31/60^ 

 '  ^to*.«  73.913  W/A  760.223.000  N/A     ^^'l^.  ^/^" 

11-  Ig*  0»at  f4l»a  Miwa.  lH>ctl.o  ^         W/A  163.267  N/A  ^    34.0^*        33ti  12/7?"^" 

l~t«t»  4c»i  i»of  Iftalctto  Aov  Atny  of  tfiM*  <^lti  «r«  io«cltle*llr  for  tf^  cti^crly. 

2  '{9vr»%  for  origin*!  ptoifm  r«port*1  throw^n  pfOorw  rowlilon. 

3  Mjuroi  for  rfi^ii«}  3«ctlofl  202/J  r^croM^t  cw«MUtl»«  projoct  r«i«r»«tloM|      of  3/31/60. 
4^l)wr«i  r»K»««At  c««wl«tlv«  r«Mr.«tloni  throwgt  rop^tlA^  4«t«. 

J    f  iguroi  40  ^Of  t^^lv^f  S«<tJo«  6  cvMlfManti  cttAC       to  So^tlon  202/6  tvr>4  r«Mf»«tioni. 
6°^  flgwrtii^roproMMt  |o*a  com* i f«i«n t i  only.  • 
7    f IgMM^raoroMAt  iH*6«r  o'  <w>rtg*}«i. 

Tftti  tablo  •«!  ccvpHM  br  tho  Otfico  o»  tj»«  S»»:i*t  Aiiiittnt  for  ti4tif  Houii«^«M  $p«cUt  Progr^i.  .tti  ti* 
««|i|t«<K*  of  tJ»o  Houil^  Sod'jct  OlvHion,  M»^«9«nMt  tnlor«4rion  Sfitwi  OUUton.  K;ittf«i<w  4^  Sii^at*  r*«i»y 
lAt«r«d  Br«n<n«t.  «A4  th#  0«t«  Sritwi        St«tUf let  8r•<K^  I1  tf»«  Otfle*  o<  HogilAg. 
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,  ITEM  8,  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

n-.B  xf»  J,  .        ^  DECCMBca  18,-1080. 

I    .  V"^'*"^'^  •      response  to  your  letter  of  October  30  Ifl^Sb  wp  hare 

*  I^lSn  tffl4?Hn„"r  ^f"'^"'""^^"^'^*^'^^*'  tacitly  Id^^S 

Indian  Affulrs  HourtlnK  Improvement  Program  (HIP)  ^  "urcuu  ul 

"The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  1ms  a  Housing  Imwovement  Procram  fHlP) 

Concerning  other  programs  and  activities  of  the  Denartmpnf  of  fho 

Thomas  W.  Fredericks.  ' 
Reputy  AiiUtant  Sccrctary-^lndian  Affairs, 

Itpl  9.  DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE  (LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION) 

Tn^,^"  ^glng  s  annual  report;  "Developments  In  AKlnu." 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  I'resldeiit  recommended  elimination  of  th*  An.nM.i 

aTJrmTn&ri^^^vr^^^^^^^^^ 

prlatlons  bill  approved  by  ConS'?is*lt '.^  '^^^^ 
awlHt' hreldl?l5"l",."^rir»!."  I'f.  ""•*"  varlot  vis  Of  pSrdtf  to 

HouER  P.  Bboome,  Jr.,  Administrator. 

ITEM  10.  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

n...  »    II  Januaby  12, 1081. 

■  "•i*'"*^'"'*''-'  Enclosed.  In  accordance  with  the  recent  reonest  of  tlm 

S  foTlOSo"  ;  .Ted  7o  t^^  W'^'"''  Of Ilie'Stmen't'o? 
j^iwr  lor  lUMi  I    ited^  to  agliiif.  Uhls  wummary  descrll>e.s  the  s-ervli'ow  ornvldnd 

Enclosure.'  -  lUv  Marshall,  5c<jrc/ary. 

EMPLOTME^f T  AJfD  TRAIJflNO  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAMS 

^yment  and  Training  Ac 
sring  employment,  tral 
»  through  a  part-time' c< 

-  -  jraployment  and  trnlnin 

and  the  employmenfsorvlce  syKtem. 


Emplotment  AND  Training  Administration  Programs 

or^H J^n.?!^^'"^"'  Training  Administration  has  responsibility  for  providing 
M  i.l^'?  P*"^^^^'?^  employ  ment,  training,  and  re  n  ted  services  for  the  Nat  Ion's 
nrihnn  ^^/''"^^  "  part-time- commualty  service  emp loymtrnt  prog^^^^^^ 

XZX!^^^^^^  servlce^mWent^J^^r^ 


290. 

The  extent^  the  Increasing  need  to  asiilst  older  workers  tp  obtain  Jobs  Is  re- 
lated to  a  n;iliil>er  of  trends  In  our  society : 
^^-s-^ttnTOttlicult^-  older  workers  exi>erlence  In  obtaining  jobs  becau^>e  of  such, 
factors  as  discriminating  |>ersounel  policies,  obsolete  skills,  htuited  training, 
oi>iM>rtunltius,  and  lack  of  coulldence.  ; 
—The  dlsproiwrtlonuto  Imiwict  of  Intlatlon  on  older  workers  because  of 

creasliSg  prices,  llxed  annuity  Incomes,  and  inndeciuate  retirement  income. 
— ^The  reul  and  anticipated  impact  of  funding  problems  of  retirement  income 

systems,  including. the  social  security  system. 
— ^The  increasing  number  and  proportion  of  older  i>eople,  resulting  from  de- 
clining birth  and  death  rates  (those  i>ersons  over  55  years  of  age  will  In* 
^  crease  from  40  million  In  lUbO  to  54  million  In  2000,  whereas  the  l»-24  age 
group  will  decrease  from  20  million  In  lObO  to  24.7  million  during  this  same 
period)';  and 

— ^I'he  high  Incidence  of  iwverty  among  older  i>eople  (The  Census  bureau  re- 

I>orts  over  8  million  i>eople  55  and  over  are  classltled  as  iKwr  or  near  poor). 
Ill  order  to  resiwnd  to  these  trends,  the  Department  of  Labor  provides  sui)port 
for  the  activities  which  are  discussed  In  this  report. 

Senior  Community  Service  Employment  Program 

The  U.S.  Department  of  I^bor  administers  the  senior  community  service 
employment  program  (SCSKl').  This  program,  authorized  by  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  offers  subsid  zed  iwrt-tlme  employment  to  low*lncome  i)er- 
sons  age  55  and  above.  Although  theoretically  almost  8  nUlllon  older  workers  are 
eliglblle  for  this  program,  the  number  Is'  much  smaller  due  to  health  and  other 
reasons.  Nevertheless,  it,  Is  safe  to  say  SC3EI'  serves  less  than  1  iwrcent  of  those 
eligible.  Program  i>artlcipants  work  an  average  of  20-25  liours  a  week  In  a  wide 
variety  of  community  ser\lL-e  activities  and  facilities  Including  day  care  centers, 
schools,  hospitals,. senior  centers^  and  beautlticatlon,  conservation,  and  restora* 
tlon  projects.  In  addition  to  snbsidize<l  community  service  Jobs,  SCSKP  partld* 
pants  receive  yearly  physical  examinations,  personal  and  employment-related  ^ 
^  counseling,  Job  training  and.  In  some  cases,  referral  to  uhsubsldlzed  Jobs.  Decause 
of  Its  exclusive  f(K'us  on  economically  disadvantaged  older  i)eople,  its.economlc 
ami  KOcio-pBycholpgical  benetlts  to  i>artlcipants,  and. its  contribution  to  com* 
munlty  services,  mahy  consider  SCSEP  one  of  the  best  Fedenil  |)rograms  for 
the  ehlerly. 

Acflvlty  under  this  program  was.  In  earlier  year.s,  si)onsore<l  by  a  group  of 
four  national  organizations  (Green  Thumb,  Inc.,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  the  National  CimiicU  on  the  Aging,  and  the  National  Hetired  Teachers 
Association/American  Association  of  Hell  red  Persons)  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  Until  July  1,  1977,  they  s])onsored  all  local  projects  being  conilucted  in 
47  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Ulco.  During,  the  .Tuly  1976 
tlirough  June  1977  program  year,  the  Department  also  awanleil  SCSEP  grants 
directly  to  three  State  governments  and  four  territories  not  covered  by  the 
n^atlonal  organizations  (Alaska,  Delaware,  Hawaii,  ivjuorlcim  Samoa,  Guam, 
The  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacllic  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands). 

During  the  program  year,  from  July  197G  througli  June  1977.  the  SCSKP 
8ubsl(llze<l  nlxMit  15,000  Jobs.  Financial  support  for  that  period  was  provided  by 
a  $55.9  million  supplemental  appropriation  during  the  last  quarter  of  liscal 
year.l97C. 

For  tlio  program  year  of  July  1977  through  June  197S.  SCSEP  was  expande<l 
to  provide  a  new  total  of  111 JOO  jobs.  Mnanclal  support  for  this  period  totaled 
$90.0  million  and  was  pi.  ide<l  from  the  Economic  StimnluH  Appropriations  Act. 

Funding  f<^r  the  1978-79  program  year  totaled  $200.9  million.  This  8up];>orted 
10,l(Kf  new  conun unity  service  Jobs,  Increa.slng  the  total  to  47,500. 

lioglantng  wltli  the  lS)77  78  program  year,  SCSEP  funtls  were  divided  with  80 
I)ercent  going  to  national  si>onsors  and  20  percent  going  to  State  governments, 

In  addition  to  the  national  organizations  that  have  historically  operated 
SCSK1»  projects,  the  Deiwirtment  added  thn'O  now  natloniil  siKMisors  In  July  1978. 
Selecte<l  through  a  coni|>etitlve  process  were  the  National  Urban  Ix'ague.  the 
Association  Naclonal  Pro  Personas  Mayores,  and  the  National  Center  on  Black 
Afed, 

The  fiscal  1979  appropriation  for  SCSEP  'wns  $211.7  million.  This  amount  was 
sufll-'jent  to  sustain  the  47,500  jobs,  and  an  a(ldltlonal;$8.9  million  in  funding 
was  needed  to  supi>ort  continuation  of  the  47.500  jobs  during  the  1970^  program 

.  JCftr. 
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Tho  Hscal  1080  n|»propriatlon  for  SCSKP  was>2GG.l)  million  ThU  Inelnrfivf 

A  iwrlloii  of  the  appropriation  was  rt'!eascU  earh  hi  inso  in  nf^^Lr  t  n^^^ 

no^v  Jobs  ooiild  l,e  llllod  Mun-  .Iiilv  I.  I»H    h  "s  art  of  tin',  i  >i^UKi  .  In^  ^^"^  "^'"'^ 

The  4.7r,l>  Mh  were  <llvhh.a  .so  that  )i::\:^r:-^  ^2^.         m  S 

report  c^^^^  SC^7A        viH^^^  "^"'"^^  manner  In  the  pas  A 

fXwa.  actlvlth.s  for  the  program  ^ear^-ndln^  June  30,  lOSO 

BK.Viru  COMMUNITY  "KKVICK  KMfl.OYMK.VT  I'HOCUAM 

Pcrfonnanco  report  for  the  JUVJ^iOSO  pnwram  vcar 


.  ir.  Knrollnient  leveLs:    /    '  ^229.1 

Authorized  imsltlons  cstahUMied              ^  :  m  o-ji 

On^uhsldlzwl  placements                        '""^  TiZr! 

III.  Snuunnry  of  charaeterlstlcs-persons  actinmy  eTTroUw?"  """"  i>^'^ 

oex:  '                    tf  s 

.Male   

Keniale  ^  

,    Education:    — •  ^ 

•            ,8th  Kradc  and  under  ^1   «o 

i>-u,  i  IIIIIII I 

1 1 1  Kb  X'hool  jcra  (I  or  eq  ul  vn  lea  ill II  "  ' 

l-;j  yearn  X'ollejce    *   "A 

4  years  colle«eiind  above  111"   4 

Veteran  ^ 

'  .     Uaelal/etbnic  KTOuiw;   " 

^Vhlte   

» *  Black  ,,-1-1111" 01 

.  *     •     IIlHiMialc  i\ 

Amerlean  Indlan/Alask'an"III"ir^       ^' o 

Aslan/I'aclllc  iHlauds   Z 

Kcoiioniieally  disadvantaged  (  HK)  perrent'ofYHnvrtVleveU 87 
Age^ 

*  55^50   

0O.C4      ^o, 

(K-Cl)   I  I  "  

To^74  J.  iii-iir  iii::::::: i5 

0      75  and  over   g 

rv.  AreiiH  of  tv)nimunlty  service  In  which  paKlclVanrs"ivcrc*^np^^^ 

.Service  to  the  general  comiatinity  1   M 

Kdiicatlon     

Ilcaltb/hospltals  IIIIIII '  4 

HoiisInK/home  rehabllltntlonl  IlIIIIIIIII 2 

Kmployment  assistance—   I" I t 

Hecreatlon.'  parksj  and  forest  J— IIII  9 


Environmental  quality  I— IIIIIIIIIj^IIT  2 

PuhMe  works  and  transportation  I.IIIlIIIIl 

.Social  "services—,  I_  "f"" 


Other    "'"^l   H 

.Servlees  to  the  elderly.  I  I"             ;  -   o 

Project  admlnlstrntlon—  IIIIIIIII  '"'  "  3 

^  •  Health  and  home  care  « 

Houshik'/honie  rehahllltatlon-IIIIIIII"  4 

Kmployment  assistance   ? 

Uccreatlon/senlor  citizens                             "   o 

Nutrition  programs   1^ 

Triinsportatlon   ^  i 

.    ^           Outreach/referral  '     a 

Other      5 

V.  .Vverajje  hourly  wage:  $3.21.  " 

i».J!'ff        ''^^^^               retained  the  same  nundwr  of  Job  slots  .52  250  Tlie 
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CoMPREIIENSrVR   EMPLOYMEN'T   AMD  TrAIMNG    PROGRAMS   AND   PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Employment  Programs 

Persons  in  nil  vvorkinj?  nj?e  jcioups  pnrtic.pate  in  activities  uiidf^r  the  Com- 
'^lyhenslve  Eniployinent  and  Training,  Act  (CETA).,  wlilch  provides  fpr  conir  ^ 
^rehenslve  emploiment  and  tralnint; .pro;?ranis  and  pnMio  service  employment.  ' 
One  pi  the  chanKcs  in  the  statnte  was  a  major  reorderiiiK  of  programs  under, 
""^Iflferent  titles^  The  follov\inj?  table  indicates  tlie  nund>ers  of  persons  In  the 
upper  age  groups  who  participated  in  coniprel^i.si\e  eiuplu.\ aunt  and  traming: 
.programs  (neV  title  II-A,  -B.  -C>  and  public  , service  emplo.vment  (new  title 
JI-D  and  VI)  during  fiscal  1080, 

c         «  ^  ' 

ENROLLMENT  TABLE,  CFTA,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 


(PreKminiry  estimitesj 

/ 

Title  If 

Title 

-^TiHe ' 

Total 

Percent 

A,  B,*C  Percent 

J 1-0  Percent 

VI 

Percert 

Tolal  pltlcipantt  

......  2,075,430 

:  <90,722 

'482,952   

401,756 

45toi4lA,u„  - 

120,38* 

5.8 

50,010 

4.2 

38.636      8.0  r 

31.733 

7.9 

  80,340 

3.8 

30,959 

'2,6 

26,079  5.4 

23. 302 

5.8- 

TotiuovM  45.»» 

200,^724 

9.7 

80,969 

6.8*^ 

64,715     13.4  ^ 

55,040 

:i?.7 

CETA,  as  reatifhorize<l  in  197S.  and  implementing  regulations,  provide  a 
strengthen^!  focus  oii  tite  ompl(\vment  problems  of  tdder  worjiers.  Title  III  j>p€-  , 
cl  flea  My  provides  that  the  .Secretarj  of  I^hor  s.iall  insure  that  prime  sponsors* 
plans  provide  the  dttails  of  the  specHic  services  to  l)e.  provided  to,  individual.^ 
who  are  e.xi>eriencmK  severe  handicaps  In  obtainlng,emplo>ment.  int^fullng  thQj^e  , 
who  are.r)5  yenrs  of  aire. and  <dden  Tit'    UI  proNides  broad  aiUhority  for 
search  and  training  |H>iiolei<;  and  programs  to  focus  on  proNiding  older  workers' 
more  equUal)le  share  of  employment  and, training  re.s'^urces  to^refiect  their 
'  importance  In  tlie  lal)0r  force.  ^  ' 

,  ,The  current  CETA  regulations  are  designed  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
CETA  programs.  Maji>^  einpha.ses.lnclpde  targeting  scr\ices  to  persons  most  ln«^1 

priced  and,  providing  eonitable  services  fo  .slguiOcaut  .segments  of  the  ellgible^ 
population  (age.  race,  sex  and  rational  origin  groups) ;  enstirlng  compreliengive 
planning  and  delivery  through  coordination  of  the  variotis  employment /and 
training  activities,  focusing  o.i  the  transition  of  participantsinto  upjuibsidlzed 
employmeat;  and  pro\idlng  for  improve^l  management  control^to" ensure  the 
Integrity  and  efficiency  of  the  program  Ui.d  to  prevent  prograiryraud  and  abu^e. 

*       .      CETA — Nation Ai.  Programs     /   '  . 

On  April  1.  liyir,  the  Department  of  Labor  provided  the  Adm^istratipn  on 
Aging  with  CETA  discretionary  funds  to  contlntie  }6  grant.s  for  older  worker 
employment  proJect.s  which  were  originally  authori/.eH  under  title  X^f  the  Ptiblic 
works  and  Economic  Devt'Iopment^  Act.  These  projects  were  la*^**  admlnistertd 
and:. funded  by  the  Employment  and  Training  Adndnistnitlon  tli rough  direct 
grants.        *  ^ 

During  11)78,  as  many  as  5,300  iwrsons  were  employed  In  the  program.  Havv!- 
ever,.the  Department  has  encouragc'd  a  gradnaj._rrduttion  In  the  number  of  en- 
roMcHfS  through  a  transfer  of  ehrullces  into  Jit le  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
or  luto  tmsub.sldlzed  jobs.  Currently,  ajjot.t  1,700  persons  are,  working  In  the 
program.  The  remaining  partlclpant.s  who  do  not  tran.sfer  luto  other  jobs  or  pro- 
nmthB  will  Ikj  supported  until  September  iiO,  lOSl,  after  wlilch  time  the  a^all' . 

^  i\|^>lllty-of  funding  is  uncertain.  The  Emplo>munt  and  Training  Administration 

.  has  budgcted  $0.7  million  fori  is  pun)ose, 

*     ;  ICmploVIient  Se>, vices  to  Oldi;r  Workers 

■  ^   \  background 

•  p.  ^ 

W]thln  the  broad  (ramew  ork  of  the  Wagner  Peyj^er  Act  of  1033.  as  amended, 
^hlch  established  the  Federal-State  employment  service  system,  the  State  em- 
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m^nn^o^^r^  ?  agencies  provide  Intensive  counseling,  assess.ient,  Job  develoo- 
meni  placement  and  referral  to  training  and  social  services  to  meet  the  emnlor^ 
"^^LT^'?  °^  middlf.-aged  and  ofd-ir  jobseekers.  tne.empioj; 

nZX^f  °'  "'^^^  services  -h  to  minimize  the  uuTuOo^of^lii;^- 

?n^fi!r°'  f-\P?'''e''<=ed  by,mcn  and  women  .v,.o  los6  thel'  jobs  when  In  t^elr  mld- 

rif  X.  h  'R?     emp  "ypent  which  utilizes  theic  highest  skills'  """""'"^ 
than  ?i  ?L  1.""^""''°^  L^"'  '^'^      middle-aged  and  older  workers  Is  lower 
.than  fdr  the  younger  age  groups,  the  duratfon  of  unemployment  esn-  lenrPrtThr:' 
?r,%TJ  ^Tf  "i'P  '"^Mhelr  Jobs  when  In  their  inldlfoTtTe^  or "utiV  3 
n^^ffd?'       I)l-scrImiiiatIon  In  Employment  Act  of  1967.  a/am"nd4  re^^^^ 
nlzes  thiktrend  in  Its  coverage  of  most  workers  who  are  aTleast ^  vp^",^  ?5« 

^mniS".""  ^""^^r     recordkeeping  a.Ktistlcal^rerrUng  ?he 

employm4pt  service  uses  ago  -is  as  a  referince  point  for  the  term^'olde^Se^  " 

risc/t  tzAn  1980  accomplish mekts 

\'^?^S^,^^L  the.'strife  emplovmont  services  placed  35S,171  individuals  asp  4-? 

?Kf&°''''^1 development  contacts  were  madf  Over  ^4 
.    SfonriWlnte^^^  ?  '^•""^  °'  Job-development  contacts 

and  over  and>  all  applicants  regardless  of  age'.  ^ 
.  e4Se„f4S7n  ff^^^  -re  placed  in  Jobs  by  the  State 

'     ,  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES  FOR.  OLDER  WORKERS.  FISCAL  n^l99Q 

•  (Numb«fj  in  thoustnds,  exctpt  percent]) 


Fiscel  year  1980 
(all  fund  sourcet) 


55  employment 'services  for  older  workers 


T  .  I  A|e55 
Total  and  over*  and  over 


Chinie  from  lyra|o< 
(percent) 

A|e45      Ate  55 

total  and  over     and  over 


New  applicants  and  renewals  

Individua's  referred  to  job  openinis 

xl  P?'"."* of  newappltcants andVenewalsT..""' 

Individuals  plKedlniobs...^*  .  .  "   

As  percent  of  lndivldualt"\*eferred"  to^'iVb'* 
opemnit   * 

\  ^ium'.M!"'"*  0' "•r'*PPl^ntsVnVreneWirisr::;: 
Individuals  counseled.....::.,, 

'        "S*  'PP'^^lt*  an'd  renewSrr."." 
In<r  '(duals  plKW  after  counseled... 

As  perceflt  of  Individuals  counseled.". 
I      J  'PPl'^nts  renewals" .  "riir; 

Individuals  placed  as  a  result  of  job  development.  ,1 

I  °!  "'^  •P?''««nt«  «nd  renewels  

I  ndlviduals  for  whom  |ob  development  contact  made. 

t^Ai  j!  ^^.•"!  °f     *PP'»««nw  and  renewals  

Individuals  tested  

.?f!"Jll***      'PP'i^nt'Vnd' renwr'ilsr'rr." 

IftdMduelif  referred  to  trainini;   ' 

•  ^/jPf'ctnt  of  new  applicants  

^liidWduels  referred  to  sup portive^er vices.." 

'     A«  P«rowt  of  new  applicants  and  renewali.'"" 


17.882.1 

2,255.6 

7,719.7 

755.8 

43.2 

33.5 

4,014.6 

355.2 

52.0 

46.9 

22.5 

15.7 

1. 106.3 

127.7 

6.2 

5.7 

273.4 

24.3 

24.7 

19.0 

1.5 

1.1 

520.7 

51.4 

•  2.9 

2.8 

1,858.0 

264.9 

10.4 

11.7 

826.7 

60.5 

4.6 

2.7 

331.7 

20.7 

1.9 

.9 

1,413.0 

203.8 

7.9 

9.0 

887.5 
291.5 
33.6 
139.3 

47.8 
16.1 
45.4 
5.2 
8.5 
18.7 
1.0 
19.7 
2.3 
103.9 
12.0 
16.7 
1.9 
6.5 
.7 
81.5 
9.4 


16.7 
-4.2 
(52.5) 
-10.1 

(55.6) 

fll 

-11.6 

<5.3) 

13.5 

(l.S) 

26.5 

(7.3) 


15.8 
-1.6 

.71 
(6.5) 
-9.8 
(21.2> 
(1.4) 
-9.5 

(8.0) 


6.5 
.63 
(35.6) 
-3.8 

(51.0) 
(18.1) 

-7.2 
9.9 

J]:?> 

(7.5) 


» Ric^  year  197J  percentages  shown  in  parentheses  for  comparison. 
^  Source;  office  of  froram  Review,  U.S.  Employment  Service. 
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State  employment  senlces  participated  in  the  annual  observance  of  National 
Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week  to  foster  puhllc  awareness  of  the  iKJnetits  of 
hiring  older  workers  vlimX  to  emphasize  > oar  round  piihllc  employment  services 
to  Oldor  johseekors,        "  ) 

A  Hiaff  memlKT  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  served  on  the  Interdepart* 
mental  Task  Force  on  Information  and  Hefcrxal  created  by  the  Cabinet-level 
Jommlttee  on  Kv\\\v,  established  iindiT  tbe  Older  Americans  Comprehensive 
Service  Amendments  of  iOT^T  (Public  Law  1)3  20).  The  task  force  is  concerned 
with  implementation  of  thi  interdepartmental  a^*t^ement  on  Information  and 
referr^il  for  older  people  signed  b>  the  Kmplo^ment  and  Training;  Administration 
and  13  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  on  December 

FISCAL  YEAK  l«8l  INITIA^TIVES 

(A)  Provision  of  promotional  and  technical  support  for  State  employment, 
service  participation  in  the  ll>bl  observance  of  National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week.  - 

(B)  .Continncd  involveirent  in  the  Interdepartmental  Task  Force  oh  In  forma* 
tion  and  Referral  throiiKh  increased  emphasis  on  Information  and  referral  serv* 
ices  in  proKrnms  fiindeti  nnder  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  and  title  V  (senior  community  service  employment  program)  of  the  Older, 
Americans  Act,  as  amendeil.  -  . 

(C)  Initial  and  refresher  training  of  new  and  ont)Oard  local  office  staff  by  all 
State  employment  services  as  nee<Ied  in  techniques  of  CHiunsciing,  placing,  and 
providing  other  basic  and  sup|}ort  services  for  older  jobseekers, 

(O)  Contlnue<l  pnimotion  of  public  seivice  employment  cooperation  with 
Sta  e  and  area  agencies  on  aging  and  other  organizations  concerned  with  em- 
ployment of  older  people. 

KESKAaCII   AND  DKVEI.OPMENT 

The  Employment  and  Training  Administration's  Office  of  Research  .and  De- 
velopment conducts  a  program  of  research,  experimental  and  denjpnstration 
projects  to  improve  and/or  develop  new  employment,  training  and  income  main* 
tenahce  programs,  iwlicies  and  initintives.  The  program  includes  In^liJutional 
granites  to  enable  iinlversities  to  streiigtlien  Jheir  capability  to  conduct  research 
and  to  tniin  specialists  in  the  employment  and  training  tield,  at)  well  as  grants 
to  siipiK>rt, doctoral  dis.*>ertation  rej^earch  and  post  doctoral  studies  to  develop 
new  appmaches  to  solve  employment  ,  d  training^problems  or  to  contribute  to 
IK>licy  fonuulation.  Many  projects  focus  on  the  needs  of  specific  target  groups 
such  as  older  workers,  minority  group  members,  offenders,  vetj^rans,  women  and 
youth.  Some  projects  concerned  with  the  employment- related  problems  of  older 
^workers  are  cited  below. 

J  A.  Recently  Completed  Projects 

/»  Social  Security 'and  the  Labor  Supply  of  Older  Men. 

The  n,aji)r  objective  of  this  .^indy  was  to  estimate  the  effects  of  social  security 
lUd  the  associate.!  earnings  test  on  tlie  retirement  rates  of  men  over  ($2.  An 
analy.sisof  Natlynal  Longitudinal  Survey's  data  (descrilKJd  below,  under  ongoing, 
pnijects)  mdi  ated  that  changes  \u  the  earnings  test  between  1970  and  1974  had 
no  measur»  ^le  effect  on  retirement  behavIX)JvThe  study  .results  al.so  suggest  that 
ellmliu'»i.ig  the  earnings  tegUwlH  Tuit, Increa.se  Jabor  supply  but  will  Increase 
tliecou  toXhe  govern!ue|iWifs«)Cial  Security  i>ension.s 

2,  Itencarch  and  DjH^clojmtent  Strategy  on  the  Employment-Related  Prohlcms 
of  Older  Workern  ^  ^  *  . 

This  stud>,  completed  in  197H,  includes  a  systematic  examina^tipn  of  all  relevant 
older  worker  d^ita,  a  review  and  evaluation  of  ongoing  older  ivbrlTer  prt^rams,  and 
an  analysis  of  older„ worker  policj  i.ssues  and  priorities.  A  major  objective  was  to 
identify  know le<lge  gaps  and  innovative  programmatic  approaches  wliich  inightj^ 
be  addrcsM'd  in  re.Hearch.and  development  projects  as  a  ba.sis  for  improving  pro- 
grains  and  policies  .directed  towards  the  enjploy men t- related  problems  oi*  older 
I>er.son.s.  'Hie  .study  is  ex|»ectcd  U)  provide  guidance  for,older  worker  research  and 
development  projects  over  the  next  several  year.s.     . , 


'^J-nc^o/S'"""'  ^  I^ongifudinalSludu  of  the  Labor  Mdrkct  Expcri-- 

i- I'roaraml'articipatioh  of  Ifldcrlu  nUpanic  Americans  ^  ' 

caur.,  to  stiiay  tlieir  participation  in  eiiiploj  iiient  mid  tniiniiiK  nrocramriin  Ip^ 
•l.he  major  ilnaiiiKS  of  tlie  survey  are  tliat  elderly  Hispanic  Amerlcaus  h  .?p  i,»v 

u"  Si:™'rs -iM^^^^  'I'eir  kiiowleSetrr^^^^^^^^ 

uit  pro>,raiusJs  iiiiniinal.  It  has  l)een  recoinmendea  tliut  proirnims  should  \^ 

.  5.  Xational'frogratr,  for  Selected  I'opulatio/i  Segments  (XI'SPS) 

..r?l'^t'1r';,"in,wf''''TL^''"""'  °'  ""«I"-oJ«:t  was  oiaer  worVxjrs.  In  two  areas  this 
4lS  .mrS  °'  l.ealtli\i,les  to  assist  other  - 

cKieriy  i)tri,oiis  conHiie<l  to  their  homes.  Lnexpecte<lly,  many  trainees  (iiinliflp,! 

communUy?  ^"'"'J'  I^'^ons  in  the 

6.  Demonstration  of  Development  and  Testing,  of  .rob  Sharing  ( Projeet  JOIX) 
A  projec^t  to  aevniop  and  test  joh  sharing  in  the  Wisconsin  civil  servfce  ^i<=»<.ni 

7.  Paper  on  {Socioeconomic  P-Udcs  md  Programs  for  the  FAdcrly 

lnvolvenie;it  of  the  elderly  Participation  and  social  and  community 

■  ''\'^Z^'  "*  "  Supplemental  Edueational  Resouree  ' 

■  underway.  success.  Such  a  demonstration  project  is 

""tXS)  (OoetoralDis^crtatiOf,  Grant,  Cornell 

peSonrn^anrS'^rke'^^  «<^?t'a^ifn  ^'"'"'^  ""''^  ' 

•<^ntentl9n  that  "quality  regulation"  of  ^n,fnn^.  !'»P1^'"'=  t^e* 
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that,,fp.  a  variety  of  reasons,  tlie  Employoo  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  may 
„.  lead  jo  a  reduction  in  the  pension  coverage  of*  Anieric^n  workers, 

10.  Determinants  of  Age  of  HetAremcnt  and  Patterns  of  Uxlor  Supply  (Doctoral 
Dissertation  Grant,  University  of  Wiseonsin) 
*TIiis  stiub  l>ro\nh'?»  aildtui  intorm.uiuii  on  the  fnctorb  innueiuing  the  retire- 
ment  tlcciau»us  of  older  workers,  witli  the  analysis  focused  on  patterns  o^  labor 
suiiply  before^nd  after  retirftment  and  on  age  at  retirement, 
e  ^*  '         '  .  ^  ' 

^U.  Onffoiny  Projects 

1.  National  Longitudinal  Surveys  {NLS)  of  Labor  Force  Vchavior 

-  A  htndy  of  tlie  relationships  of  factors  influencing  the  labor  force  l)ehavior  and 
vork  e.xiKiriencti  of  tour  gruups .  men  aged  45  5ir  in  19G0;  women  3(M4  in  1007; 
nnd  men  (1900)  and  women  (10C8),  14-24.  The  study  focuses  on  the  Interaction  ^ 
among  economic,  sociological  and  psychological  variables  that  penult  some 
nieml>ers  of  a  giyen  age-^ducatioa-occupatlon  group  to  have  satisfactory  work 
experiences  while  others  do  hot,  and  entails  sci.veral  consecutive  surveys  of 
each  group.  lnter\ie\\s  \\ em  Initiated  in  the  ye(ii:s  cited  above  and  reiwatfed 
at  various  timft  intervals  througli  lOSO.  In  1979,  a  new  youth  cohort  of  13,000  men, 
and  women  aged  ltt~21,  with  over-representation  of  blacks,  Hispaidcs,  and  poor 
whites,  was  added  to. the  NLS.  Current  plans  are. to  collect ^additlomil  data,  on 
the  inithil  four  groui>s  through  1983  and  on  the  new  youth  cohort ^jhrough 

^984.       J  '  '  ^ 

2,  Demofi^stmtion  of  Development  and  Testing  of  Alternative  Employment 

terns  for  Older  Workers  - 
A  project  to  develop  and  test  a"  variety  of  employment  opt.ions  tn  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  civil  service  for  persons  approacliing  retirement  age  (55)  and  for  those 
who  !l a ve  already  retired  but  would  like  to  reenter  the  work  force  in  an  option 
other  than  the  traditional  5-day,  40-hour  work  week.  Options  Include  varicns 
part-time  and  f^lUtlme  work  schedules.  Anabse«  will  be  conducted  with  respect  . 
to  factors  such  as  the  f;ffer*.s  on  Income,  job  satisfaction,  morale,  health  and 
productivity and  comp^irisons  of  j;>b  option  participants  and  a  matched  stand- 
ard work -week  group.  A  major  objective  Is  to  develop  a  prototj'i)e  preretirement 
employment,  ixillcy  for  tlie  State  of  >Visconsin  with  the  model  structiired  so  tlmt 
Its  com|K)nents  could  be  used  by  other  State  and  local  governments. 

PoHtrvtircmcnt  Work  /vV/^rrfcHcr  of  Xomtupcrvinfiry  Personnel 
A  study  to  determine  to  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  i)ersons  recelv- 
hig  private  pension  benefits  continue  to  engage  in  pai  1  employment.  The  study 
focuses  on  nonsupervlsory  personnel  froii^  three  large  companies,  which  pro* 
vldes  a  data  base  suitable  fur  conjparlson  with  an  earlier  stud>  of  professional 
and  mnnagerlal  iK?rsonnel  from  tlie  saiiie  firms.  ^ 

-J.  Retired  Teachers  as  Tutors 

A  project  to  demonstrate  and  assess  the  effectiveness  ol  utilizing  the  services 
of  retlrc<l  teachers  as  volunteers  In  a  program  to  Improve  the  reading  and  math 
skills  of  elementary  school  pupils  In  the  District  ot  Columbia.  The  project  is 
designed  to  determine  the  degrt»e  to  which  retired  tiachers  gain  .satisfaction  and 
a  sense  of  accomplii»!inient  by  utilising  tlielr  lifetime  .skilN,  as  well  as  to  measure 
ftie  efTecth  eno.ss  of  tiiti^riiig  in  inipnning  the  i>t-rfonnance  of  students  who  nee<l 
remoillal  assistance. 

o.  Early  Re  tin  merit  ami  the  Lnhur  Marktt  Dynamics  of  Older  Workers  {Doctoral 
DisJtertation  Grant,  Yale  University 
A  study  of  early  retirement  and  its  effects,  wltli  the  objective  of  developing 'in- 
formation on  unomplo^ntent  com|>i'nsatlon,  social  .security,  a^d  other  retirement 
areas. 

C.  Contemplated  Projects 

^       .  o 

Consideration  Is  being  given  to  projects  concerned  with  tapered  or  phased 
retirement,  employment  rel.iteil  prol)!eius  of  minority  older  workers,  factors 
a.H^ociated  with  contimie<l  oniployment  versus  withdn;wal  fn>m  the  labor  force, 
employment  needs  of  retired  w  orkers,  relationships  l»etw  een  age  and  employ  ment* 
ways  to  Increase  the  labor  force  participation  ( f  **dlscou raged"  older  workers  out 
of  work,  and  the  occulta tional  cupabllltles  of  middle-aged  and  older  workers. 
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Other  Pboobams  tor  Older  Workers 

RURAL  TRANSPORTATION  IMTIAfivir 

Uon.  recreation,  other  p,?bnc  servl^el  smf  iT;.""*  ^'^^^  '°  shopping,  educa- 
maintenance,  developmeii  .mi  nl  il"!  e°»P'oy°»ent,  by  encouraging  the 
«nent.  and  ui^!  rr  ZrdTna't^  tra^n^rflH^^^^^  the  maintenance,  develop 

focuses  on  assurInK  thatTJ^arv  ^'"^e^-  The  program  specIflcaUy 

cofatex'  of  ongoing  pS^pm^ow''"''^'^?  resources  are  available  In  the 
,  of  «en-lce.s  as  fuIIy'^3exi%dftCs Iv^,^^^^^^^^^  '°  coordination 

flstence  and  sunx.rt  td  sKnd  k^^  technical  as- 

tlon  of  such  ser%-lce8  I'St)anN  ^  'I'f  'development  and  evalua- 

Include  the  I)epnrtn  eiurof  Sr  "-!^^^^^  agreement 
Welfare  (now  HHS)  -  and  Lrir.  JmJ    n^^^^  Education,  and 

tratlon.  '  •       Agriculture;  and  the  Community  ServJces.Adiilnls- 

systems  In  the'l4  deCnstrato,  Sm?«  transportation 
million  In  CETA  title  IlT  .iiH,.rPfi«„„,  '  /^"^""'^  totaling  approximately  $4.7 
national  now  Stn  "t  onf tha^^^^^^  ^T'^"^  '°  °' 

employment  programs  under  the  OWPr^mf^  «"nmunlty  service 

run  In  accordance  with  Sf-SEP  ri^,!.„M  n    ''"2^  Progrpms  are  being 

SCSEP  ellglbimy  crTtLrIa  '"g^'^tlons  and  persons  hired  must  meet  the 

.  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

and  State  and  area  agencies  onTgIng  ^""e  en^Ployment  security  agencies. 


PE0JECT8  FOR  OLDEB  WORKEBB 


pSjatrn':yi.;?^„errS^^^^^^  '^•-^''o- 

mmwMimm 


WEATHERIZATION 


•Hon"  wSSl'JafS  I'^m  nrnterials  and' admlnlstra- 

(DOE)   not" «.„f  nPProprlatlon  for  the  Department  of  Energy 

liSTcSwnlTyTrKgend^  ffi^l  tn 'V"         J2  ^^grant /u„ds  to 

OAA's  wprp  fn  iiao  nni?  #    1  /         '      operate  weatherizat  on  programs. 

ne1«,t?nte  ^^g^™t^«i^  "i^^"''  supervision  a^nd  to 
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out  weatherization  and  related  energy  conservation  activities.  Under  the  older 
worker  pr^yjram,  a  number  of  projects  have  been  launched  which  provide 
weatherJzatfon  services  in  Looiwratiun  with  variuiis  other  agencies  including 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  CSA  and  the  Administra- 
-tion  o*u  Aging.  Hecilnse  uorkcra  shift  among  activities  in  older  worlier  projects, 
a  precLso  count  of  the  nomlHjrs  of  workers  Involvwi  in  w eatiiorization  activi- 
ties is  not  available.  However,  it  U  estimated  that  between  1,000  and  J,OW)  older 
work^'rs  are  engaged  in  housing  rehabilitation  and  weatherizatio/i  activities 
on  homes  of  older  iH;r.v;Ua.  A  .snustantial  number  ot  title  V  wt^rkers  (approxi- 
mately 3,000/  artj  also  engaged  in  weatherization  and  home  rehabilitation 
-projects^  ,  .  /  ' 

SuMMA&Y  OF  Activity  or  Pension  and  Welfabe  Benefit  I^aocaAMS 
Affecting  Aging 

The  Office  of  Pension  and  Welfare  Benefit  Programs  (PWBP),  an  organization 
within  the  Department  of  Lal»or  (DOI-;,  administers  title  1  of  the  Employee 
^itetirenient  Income  JSecnrity  Act  of  1074  IKIUSA).  The  puriK).se  of  KRISA  is  to 
protect  re.tlree«  who  are  receiving  benelltb  from  private  bcctor  pension  plans  and 
welfaro  plaiii,,  workers  who  participate  in  private  peubion  and  welfare  pians  and 
tiie  i)enenciaries  of  both  retiieea  and  active  participants— to  bee  tliat  workers  are 
not  reipnred  to  satisfy  unreasonable  age  and  bcrvice  reiinirementb  before  becom- 
ing^eligiblo  for  pension  plan  participation  and  vcbting  bonetits;  to  i^ee  that  the 
money^  will  be  there  to  pay.  i>enbioii  bentlitb  when  tliey  are  due  ,  to  see  tliat  plans 
ami  plan  jund.s  are  managed  prudently  ,  to  bee  that  retirees  and  workers  are  sui>- 
plied  Willi  tiie  information  needed  l)y  them  regarding;  their  plans;  to  see  that 
si»ouse.s  of  reiirecs  are  giv.en  protection ,  and  to  >ee  that  the  beuclits  of  retirees 
and  workers  are  protected  if  the  plan  should  termini  'e. 

tiUMMABV  OF  PW  *  ACTIVITY 
0  ■  *  - 

DOL  is  given  the  following  responsibilities  under  ERISA; 

A.  Enforcement 

PWBP  is  rebponsihle  for  enforcing  provisions  of  ERISA,  with  the  greatest 
emplia.si;i)"l>eing  placed  on  obtaining  compliance  vvitli  the  fiduciary  provisions. 
/riiC'bO  providions  re<iuire,  among  other  things,  that  plan  trustees  and  administra- 
tors shall  perform  their  plan  duties  solely  in  tiie  interest  of  participants  and 
beneiiclurles.  Investigations  arij  conducted  and  where  violations  are  found,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  liie  a  civil  action  to  recover  plan  assets  or  remove  those 
persons  from  their  position  of  trust,  antong  otlier  remedies.  The  Secretary  also 
niay  Intervene  on  behalf  of  any  retirees,  active  plan  panicipants  or  their  bene- 
Uciaries  who  allege  that  a  violation  of  liauciary  rebiwnsibilities  has  occurred  in 
tiio  nmnagement  of  a  plan's  tinanclal  affairs.  Where  violations  are  discovered, 
I'WBP's  gi  neml  priuriticb  are  the  ft^llow  ing .  Mo\  e  ipiickly  to  prevent  any  future 
lojs  of  assets,  rc»cover  abseis  that  were  lost;  and,  where  appropriate,  remove 
the  ti:ustee.*4  rebponsil)le  for  the  loss. 

StrengUiening  the  compliance  program  was  tlie  major  priijrity  for  PWBP  in 
JOSO.  A.s  part  of  this  effort,  a  nniul)cr  of  program  improvenidnts  were  imple- 
mentetl  in  lObO,  which  inelmic<i  efforts  to  continue  improving  targeting  methods, 
closely  monitoring  and  dinxting  Held  activ  Itles,  and  provhiing  additional  specific 
guidelines  to  tlie  field  regahling  our  compliance  strategy. 

Tho  prognua  Improvements  iniplemente<l  during  1980  were  part  of  PWBP's 
effort  to  .sill ft  to  an  almiK^t  total  enipha.sis  on  Loiulucting  ti(luciar>'  investigations, 
vvhicii  protect  and  recover  plan  a.ssefs  in  the  event  of  misuse.  This  is  critical 
to  hiswring  tlmt  fmuKs  are  available  to  pay  pnmiiscHi  l>enefits  from  iK.'nsi(>n  and 
welfare  plans.  As  a  rvsult,  1,455  fiduciary  cas'.^s  were  closed  during  this  fiscal 
year. 

Reporting  and  Disclosure 

ERISA  obligates  plan  administrators  to  furnish  to  participants  and  benefi- 
cttirlcs  certain  lnfonnatii)n  alxait  plan  operations  and  finnnces.  Such  information 
.shall  include  a  copy  of  thee.sumniary  plan  description,  summary  a'^nual  report 
and  individual  benelit  btatementb.  Plans  must  aUo  utaUe  availai>le  to  tlieni  on 
reque.st  certain  other  plan  documents,  including  the  latest  annual  i-eport,  bar- 
gaining agreement  and  trust  agreement  ' 
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^■^"''A  riiiilres  i.lan  ndiuiiiistrators  to  file  certain  roDOrts  with 
th«  Dnmnmo.U  of  I.i.Ik.^  Internal  Ut-vunm.  .Sorvice  (IUS>  iild  I'S,  Benefl 
Guaranty  Corporation  U'BUC).  UeiK.rt.s  « hid,  must  be  fi  c"l  ^"tir  jOI  in 
elude.:  the  annual  ro'jM.rt  (the  Ko.m  r,50<)  series),  nn.I       Aun.m ,ry  ila  d^ 

w;m  "ts.  Jhes(i  rei)orts  and  other  doc-iiniijnt.s  are  ma  ntjiine<l  in  a  dis- 

n".'  ^"/J  I'""'"']    '"il.  OwHes  of  tj/e  reiK.rt.s  are     auU le  for 

sma  I  fee.  llie  I>ei)artn  ent  also  ao.ej.ts  telephon^  and  mail  rwuUts  frcmH«Is 

DcVu^lTT;  -"^  Constitution  Avenue  X  "vashmgtou. 

D.O.  JOaiO.  The  telephone  number  |y  (202;  1323-8773.  "usuinfcioi-. 


Public  Educ*ition}and  Information 


The  Office  of  Communications  and  rublic  Servlrwj  (nrv^\ 
res,.,n,sibili,y  for  implemeating  I'WlU-skhlic  infoSo  .Srim  It  ^^Tl 
a  liaison  w.ih  Uie  „..bli<-  on  KUISA-relat^'d  ssue.s  and  resiU^rtheSuLts 
J.  for  information  about  Uie  pension  -nd  welf  ire  fini.!  fv-i  s    1  ?.,hi  . 
and  audio  visual  materlals^'which  cx.'^h^  li'LTe'^eK  U  -^^^^^^^^ 
prwe<lure.sfor  phink  to;  eitec  t  comphant  ci  with  the  atl  and  the  rU:bts\nd  i.^^ 
,  tectlons  affordea  participants  and  benefil  iarii-s  under  t^^ie  la  v  In  a,l(ii  ion  U 
-  provH^es  s,K.«kfrs  on  various  topics  affecting  the  l«nsion'L'd  welfa^f Udi^^^ 
»en-os  as  a  contact  point  for  the  media  ori  all  questions  pertaininc  trt  ERISA 

During  J080.  the  NaUdnal  and  tield  olllw  staff  of  I'WBP  rtSd  fom  6oo 
m,u.m.s.rr(,m  plan  participants,  bcnelicii.rles  and  other  iSs  In  erest^  i? 
the  adnilnistration  of  plans.  In  fiscal  year  1980.  OCl'S  also  dis  ri but wfS^ 
copies  of  its  publi«.tions  explainlntf  provisions  of  KUIbTAmonrthe  pi^l'^ 
,w,»  "  •''■'^•"'"'"^O;  tl't'  WIlowinB  are  dcsigiied  exclusively  to  aS  t  e  publ  c  in 
understandins  the  law  and  how  their  pcnsi<ih  plans  oiHjrate :  ^ 

"aSanl^-^S'ns)!'""'  f ""'^  "■^""^  " 

— Know  Your  Penalon  Plan. 

— How  to  File  a  Claim  for  Benefits.         ^  \ 

— Oftcri  Asked  QueslioiLs  Ivbout  ERISA. 

i^inhor  Information  aboiit  any  of  tiiese  services  may  be  obtained  bv  con- 
tion  Avonno  .N\V..  \\i,sl»int;ton.  D.c  The  telepliono  nunibo;  is  {2oT)^23^ 

I>.  Research  and  Development 
\  V^^'^^'  conductif'a  coordinated  l>it)gram  of  rc^irch  thronth  trontractM  rimi 

vbii^ri^afbo'u^^^^^  ^r^^"'"  ''''''''^  onSSeeTen^^^^^^^ 

vMiRli  tun  be  used  as  the  I«isls  for  program  «i(Hii«cations  or  imlicy  decisioiLS  It 

Durffi^^^^^  ^^^^^^^''Mont  dec.ision^and^™^^ 

wer^inlflat^^^^       following  studies  relnliiig  to  pension  plans  and  retirement 

oltliVens^o^^^^^^  """^'^'"^  """^  '  "  comprehensive  theory  of  why  business  firms  ^ 
rJoLlsfti^^^^^  -tual  labor  supply  ^ 

•  t  ^1"'!^'  \^  ^^^^^^^  ""'^  estimate  a  model  of  a  workef  i  retirement  d«>ls!nn 
re,^'rJme.!r:.ti:ro"nr'^-"  ""^  ^""'^  -STd 

flr^l4^lS?.woS'!:'n':l^l.'^\{^rr.^^t^     ^^^^^^  ^-'^'-^  -""'--nts  on 

7}  ^u/.w.'^,'",";'  Incentives  for  early  and  disnbility  retirement 

of  reti;emen}!  "  «ecu^ri[y  on  nfe  age 


Bmpix)tmekt  Standards  Administratis  Proobamb 
-^Sli',"^  I'  ^-'J'""  Employincnt  Opiwrtnnity  Commission  fEEOO 


"it 
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^-esi)0nslbi!lty  pn  January  1,  1070,  for  ADEA  enforcement  In  the  Federal  sector. 
for>whIch  the  Civil  Service  Commission  pre\Iously  l\ad  jurisdiction.)  tnder  Re- 
argaiiizatloii.I'Jaii  ^No.  1  of  197b.  nhitli  alTected  thej?e  tranhfer.s,  the  Deiwrtment 
of  l/aborjcontlnues,to  be  responsible  for  research  <  Including;  studying  the  effects 
or  theUOiH  ADEA  amendments)  and  for  educational  and  Informational  activities 
under  the  ADBA  r^ating  to  the  expansion  of  employment  t^piwrtunltles  for 
oilier  persons.  |      *  ,  '  - 

In  l97i>,  the  Depart i»cnt  awarded  research  contracts  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  IfuUy.  Implement  the  congressional  directive  In  section  5  of  tlie  ADEA  that 
calls  for, an  appropriate  study  of  Institutional  and  other  arrangements  giving  rise  , 
to  fnvoluntary  retirement.  The        amendments  to  the  act  stipulated  that  the 
sec^n  n  at\Hly;  IikClude .  (1)  au  examination  of  the  effect  on  private  sector  and 
,   noniFederal; public  einirfoyment  of  raiding  the  upper  age  limit  from  age  65  to  70. 
,  (2j  lleternilnatIon,of  f he  feasibility  of  raising  or  eliminating  the  current  (age  70) 
.  upper  age  limit,  and  (3)  examination  of  the  eftects  of  the  exemptions  allowing 
mandatory  fetireinent  Jif  ages  t>o  through  GD  to  tenured  teaching  personnel  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  df  certain  executive  employees, 

Xh^  reseftrch  co'ntrai^ts  awarded  to  assist  the  Oei)aJ:tment  In  meeting  the 
sectloi^  r>  studj;  requirements  will  provide  Information  on  these  and  other  Issues 
related  to  Involuntary  retirement  and  the  effect  of  raising  the  age  at  which 
mandaiiory  retirement  Is  .allowed.  Data  on  employment  and  retirement  behavior 
of.older  t»er.^ons  arc  belnj;;  analyzed  lo  assess  the  Impact  of  mandatory  retirement 
on  older  workers  and  otiiers  In.the  labor  force,  including  younger  workers  and 
minorities.  A  survey  Is  being  conducted  to  examine  Institutional  settings  and 
,  factors  leading  to  mandatory  retirement,  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
niandatc/j^y  retlreinenti  age,  standards  and  attitudes  and  perceptions  regarding 
cpanciatoty  retirement.  Responses  of  firms  and  employees  to  the  change  In  the 
legally  permissible  mandatory  retirement  age  under  the  ADEA  have  been  in- 
vestIgnte(L  including  In  format  loi^  concerning  employer  retirement,  pension  and 
personnell)OlIcIes.  and  union  retli*^ement  policies.  Also,  the  effects  of  the  executive 
employee,  exempt  ion  are  being  studied,  and  work.under  the  contract  focuses  exclu- 
sively ''^n  I'livestigating  the  effects  pf  the  temporary  exemption  for  tenured  teach- 
ing personnel  In  Institutions  of  higher  education.  Smaller  studies  are  also  being 
conducted  on  the  bona  flde  occupational  qualification  exemption,  characteristics 
.  of  older  workers,  and  developments  In ,  employment  opportunities  for  older 
worker.s!^  Th^  results  of  the  research  aro ,  being  utilized  by  the  Department  of 
r>al)or  In,  developing  Its  report  on  involuntary  retirement  for  submission  to  Con- 
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ITEM  11-  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


Dbcembeb  19/ 1080'. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  In, response  to  the, letter  of  October  30  from  y oil  and 
Senator  DomenlcLtp  Secretary  Muakle.  we  are  plea.  od  fo  supply  the  following 
informatioii  coneerjiing  activity  related  to  the\elderly. 

In  our  letter  of  October  2t).  IDJO,  we  menyoned  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  age  60. as  the  mandatory  retirement  age 
for  members,  of  the  Foreign  Service.  Since  t^at  tl;ne.  the  Congress,  in  passing 
the  Foreign  Service  A:t  of  1980  <  Public  I^w  90-l(V)),  raised  the  mandatory 
retirement  ago  to     for  members  of  rhe  Foreign  ^ervlce. 

Other  involyement  In  matters  pertaining  to  the  elderly  during  fiscal  year 
1980  except  for  the  ongoing  activities  described  In  our  letter  of  October  29. 
1979.  were  limited  to  those  Ln(ted  N'ations  Initiatives  with  which  the  United 
States  was  closely  Identified.  Most  significant  were  the  following : 
—In  Decern ik'r  J 970.  the  Tnited  Nations  (Jeiieral  Assembly  adopted  resolu- 
tion 34/l'>.\  a  follov.-on  to  resolution  AAV'A82  on  which  we  commented  in 
our  reix)rt  for  fiscal  year  1979.  Mi;st  notabl>\.  resolution  34/1153  urged  full 
,      t>nrtIclpfttIon  by  all  governments  In  the  World.  Assembly  on  the  Elderly,  and 
rc^questoil  tlie  concerned  sijocinllzed  agencies  ^>f  tbe  United  Nations  system 
to^glve  attention  to  the  irajor  Issues  concernlpg  tho  aging. 
In  May,  19S0.  the  F>'onomlc  and  Social  Council  In  an  effort  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  planning  mechanism  for  the  Assembly,  recommended  to 
the  General  Assembly  that  there  be  a  full<tlme  Secretary  General  for  the 
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fhere...h.ghl.«hr;irs"n7«r'^  'o  .hat  voluntary  fund. 

su„p„r.he  Of  a'draATesoVu  Ion^entlS''-Emeri^  wus^^.^gl,- 
Ijecurltj."  'i  hl.s  resolution  ivns  nnniK  „  i       .  ■  *  Uotneu  and  Economic 

if.^;?r.ir';o%^.!2'«^^ 

o;,Vr„U"  -"''"'"te  'P  UUs  jonr-B  committee  re,K,rt 

.  Sincerely,         *    ^  '  .  -  . 


J.  Brxa^  Atwood, 
AsBi^tant  Sccrctdry  for 
Congressional  RcJations: 


ITEM  12.  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

to  your  letters  of  Octo  er  ^0  nm^^^  In  response 

If  ive  cnn  ns.sfst  you  further,  please  let  us  know, 
Shieerely, 

CIIARU28  SWINBURIf, 

Deputy  /UaiJttani  Secretary  for  Policy 
Bnclouure.  <ind  International  Affairs, 

SliMMAKV       ACTIVITIKS  TO  IMPBOVB  TRANSPORTATION  SKBVICK8  FOR  THE  EU>ZKLX  ^ 

INT -ODUCTION 

„ n  aummnry  of  slRnitlcnnt  actions  tnlcea  l.v  tlie  US  Donnrt 
mciit  IVansportntion  duriUR  I!)80  (o  improve  transportntion  for  owW^I^^^^^^ 
«o.nH.'T.,einfon„n.i,m  included  l„  ,he  report  was  furnC  S  the  Office  of  The 

1  AMn^rof  fhe  ^c' iViL^A'lffif AfrtnK-J.nu.ry  1081.  • 
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Secretary  and  b.t  the  followliiK  operating  elements  of  ti»e  Department:  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA),  Federal  HlKjiway  Administration  (PIIWA), 
Liimu  Ma-M.**  Xran»portation  AdininiHtratiun  i LMTA  ,  and  Natiuiml  Ifigliway 
Tnittic  Safety  Admlnistratiuii  i.NHiSA).  Additional  Infuruiatiun  regarding 
yi^lT A  actions  will  be'snbrniited  Hubswiuently. 

BE0ULATI0.N8 

Federal  Aviation  Administration, — On  November  13, 1080,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Admliiistratipn  Is2>ued  a  notice  of  proposed  nilemaking  that  wonid  allow  blind 
(KisscngerH  to  keep  their  canes  with  them  while  on  board  air  carrier  aircraft. .The 
comment  iH^rlod  for^thlf^ notice  closed  on  Jannary  12, 1081. 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  Under  DOT's  section  504  regulation,  exist- 
ing sufet>  rest  area  facilities  on  the  Interstate  Highway  Sjl&teiu  are  required  to  be 
accessible  to  and  usable  bj  the.  physically  handicapped,  Including  wheelchair 
users,  within  3  years  of  the  effective  date  of  tJ.c  regulation  '  J^ily  2,  11)79).  The 
States  were  reqnes^ted  to  survey  tlieir  Interstate  orest  areas  to  determine  which 
did  jiot  meet  the  applicable  A.Ni5l  standards  and  to  develop  a  schedule  for  their 
modification  to  make'them,iH'tessible.  FlhVA  wlU'contlnue  to  uioultor  the  States' 
efforts  to  assure  compliance  with  the  ANSI  standards  and  the  States'  schedules. 

FinVA,  in  cooiHiratlon  wlUi  L'MTA^  continued  monitoring  the  activities  of 
metropolitan /planning  organizations  iii  meeting 'tli?  elderly  and  handicapped 
''siiecial  efTorts"  requlren;ents  in  planning  tran.sportatlon  facilities,  as  set  forth 
In  regulations  governing  transportation  for  elderly  and  handlcapi)edj>erQons. 

FHWA  continued  to  monitor  State  compliance  with  section  *102(bUl)Xf)  of 
title  23,  U.S.C.,  which  provides  for  curb  cuts  at  newly  constructed  pedestrian 
croijswalks,  and  the  FIIWA  requirement  that  all  new  facilities  on  Federal-aid 
highways  he  designed  to  acconnnodate  handicapped  persons. 

Federal  Uaxlroad  AdmtnitttratK.n.  In  mId-lOSO,  Anitrak  .submitted  to  FRA 
Its  transition  plan  for  cnnpliance  with  the  Department's  regulfttion  Implementing 
section  504  of  the  Kehabllltation  Act  of  1073.  The  plan,  sots  fortlv^tlie  various 
modirtcatlons  nece.s.sary  to  make  Amtrak*s4)assenger  railroad  stations,  yehicles, 
and  .ser\ice«  accessible  tq.  handlcapj/ed  i>ersons  over  the  next  10  years!  Jantrak's 
Hoard  o/  Directors  recently  approved  the  expenditure  of  $2.0  million  for  acces- 
sibility improvemeiUs  to  lb  of  the  23  stations  sche<luled  for  retrollt  In  198U 

b   ^  POLICIES  AND  GUIDELINES 

Federal  AxHation  AdminLtt  ration.— F\  A  continues  to  work  with  the  A I  r.  Trans- 
jwrt  A.'^.soclatlon  in  developliig  uniform  procedures  among  alrlln.es  for  transport- 
ing elderly  and  disabled  iKjrsons.  The  background  gained  froin  this  effort  was 
used  (luring  10«0  to  assist  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  i)ersonnel  In  preparing  their 
rule  Implementing  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1073.  The  CAB  has 
Indicated  that  the  final  rule  will  he  Issued  In  early  1081.  o 

Investigators  of  aircraft  accidents  are  contjiming  to  feed  Information  into 
FAA's  Civil  Aeroinedical  Institute  computer  hank  fin  the  human  factors  aspects 
of  aircraft  accidents  and  Incident.'*,  This,  Informatfon  should  prove  useful  to  the 
FAA  and  the  airline  industry-  In  the  IdentlHcatlon  of  special  problems  that  are 
likely  to  be  ex  ^rlenccd  by  elderly  and  di.sabled  persons  during  airline  accidents. 

Federal  Il^^tiicny  Adminintration,-^ln  1070  the  FIIWA  entered  into  an  agree- 
yient  with  the  Architectural  and  Transi»ortatlon  Barriers  Ccmpllanc*  JJoard 
(A.  &  T.n.C.B.j  to  facilitate  continued  progress  In  making  Federal  aid  pedestrian 
imderpa.sses  and  overpjmses  accessible  to  handicapped  persons.  Under  that  agree- 
ment, almost  all  States  completed  In  1080  an  Inventory  of  their  pedestrian  under- 
passes and  ovenm.sses  constructed  since  1909  with  Federal  ald  highway  funds,  to 
deterndne  which  facilities  do  not  meet  section  !>.l  of  the  ANSI  standards.  FHWA 
urged>State8  to  <levelop  a  .schedule  for  modifications  of  luacce.«<slble  facilities  to 
make-them  accp.sslhh  to  handicapped  i>erson.s.  FIIWA  reviewed  the  resultj?  of  the 
lnveiitorle.s  and  those  schedules  which  had  been  developed  by  States,  conducted 
sother  field  reviews  to  further  emphasize  th&  need  to  construct  facilities  to  ac« 
comnuMlate  handicapped  jKjr.mins  and  to  urge  States  to  complete  their  Inventories. 

Tile  FHWA's  rura|  public  transiK)rtatlon  program  under  section  18  of  the 
L'rbnit  Ma.<«.s  Transportation  Act.  of  1004,  as  amended,  lias  Increased  public  trans- 
iwrtfttlon  .service  In  nonurbanlzed  areas.  The  pi;ogranrhasJ)enefite<l  the  elderly 
both  «iirectly  and  Indirectly.  Section  18  projects  are  required  to  be  coordinated 
with  other  federally  funded  systems,  including  special  systems  for  the  elderly. 
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To  Improve  this  coordination.  FHWA  Issued  n  pnpor  In  Februarv  Issn'w!  tn.idl 
ln«.  on  Joint  .•o.mll.mtlon.  with  the  I)ei«rtment  of  ilenltlf  nnd^imaS 


CAPITAL  ASSISTANCE 


KE!  is^Esr  -  ^^^^^^^ 

with  hearli,g.lnipaln.u.nt.s.  (5)  assisting  with  Installations  of  TELEX 

'    Under  FAA's  nlnH)rt  aevelopment  aJd  program.  Federal  ar^rf  «?fnfp  i« 

/(Jrfwj/  Illffhwav  A<lminl»tralion.— The  relatively  new  septlon  1R 
proviae<l  naslstance  for  project  administration  capital  aLlsta^^e  and  oS^S 
„  asHlstance  for  public  tran8iH>rtatlon  service  li.  nonurtaS  are^ 
m III  ,m  xvere  obllRnted  for  such  ncthitlos  lu  fiscal  ye,ir  lOSo!  ThfsTndfnK  hel^ 
..'/jS  eWerTy  ?-^P««d«l  others  thafa^r^Hy  "b^enffl 

INFORMATION  DI8SEMI-VATI0N 

OJfloc  Of  the  Sccrctary.^ThB  I>&i;artment* s  technology  sharlne  nroirrftm  flnnt 
l^J!,  sui»"^"ry  report  entftlea  ^'Transportation  for  the  SiranrnS^ 

^.urLT^  aiiring  1081.  is  a  companion  document  to  an  earlier  literature  can- 
H^e  and  a  report  on  transportation  prognims  disseminated  nrevlo^^ 
technology,  sharing.  Other  reports  being  IJnallzed  ^j\oT^Tf^^^ 

m?"Sry  mii^'^rn  ■^Ji'""  ^^^'^ =  An  Interor^uI^UoVal  I'eS 
fn  n..ji^  }i  ^.  "TraiiRDortatloii  Options  for  the  Mobility  Dlsadvantaw^d 

ind  Ha.  T Coorcllnatlon  ZuKr  Elderly 

?A  .  ""'""'""I*"'  transportation  Services,"  January  l!)7I).  Other  renorts  rP  at/ne 
to  rural  and  sim,  1  urlmn  transportation  were  also  reprinted  '  ^ 

.     teavral  Aviation  Ailminisirallon.~r\A  has  distrlhutwl  «  9-.  oua^ 
pre«entatjon  with  cassette  sound  track  to  all  vZl  reSona  offices  «^ll  Uh  strates 
Th  W  „':,  .  "'  '•">","-''"''""««'''"l  persons  ex,«rlence  In  trave  Kro,,gh  a 
This  a.  dl(.  visual  presentation,  released  In  mld-IOSO,  assists  ax-latloritrsonn^l  In 

.  firr '^.^'i^iiKri;:^^^^  "'n-SrS-f^'ci'i". 

S  .S.'  ur-n '1  t"'nl  e<lltlon  of  '^Vet-ess  Cvel :  lln^rt^^^^ 

o  I  •      .  f".^"*  '?  facilities,  and  services  available  to  eWerly 

and  dlsnb  «  travelers  at  282  alrimrts  torn.lnifls  In  40  countries.  Single  frycooles 
.  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  :  Access  America,  Washlnston,  U  U.  aoiiol 

'.  _  WORKSHOPS  AND  CO.NFeRENCES 

\ttuu?„f  ''"'  *<''"'^f'"-<'— The  Department  served  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  National 
_  M  nleonference  on  Transiwrtntlon  for  the  Elderly,  endorsed  by  the  White  HouM  . 
.»<nference,on  Aging.  The  material  from  this  session  Is  being  u"^  to  dev"op  a 

■  o"'  ^      -  :  '      .  / 
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technical  resource  docuniciit  mi  .Vilutiun^  to  the  traii^portntion  problems  of  the 
eUlerl}.  The  re|K)rt,  which  wtll  tie  <lt>trit»ute<l  tlirMUgh  the  Depart  men  t'b  techiiul- 
Vgy-sharin^irogramriihouhlhetivjiilable-hi-iuid-lli^l?  

Federal  Avmdon  Admtnuftratton.  FAA  cuiitiniie>  to  cuiiduct  cabin  safety 
wurkshups  fur  airline  in<lu»tr,\  perMiiinel.  During  each  <i  d:i>  worksljup,  eniphui>is 
i«  ki^ea  tu  prwedurew  fur  aAbiMing  ehlbrl>  anil  disabled  jHrrM»nh  nnder  emer^jency 
condltiuMb.  During  IDfcO,  Ihcs*;,  wurksliuph  \\ere  at  tended  J)>  unjun  and  manage- 
ment  i>er>oiineI,  emergenc^^^prueedtire.^  instrnetur.s,  cngineer:>»  pilut^,  and  techni* 
cal  e.x|)erts  reprebenting  S2  L.*S.  airlinch,  3  fureign  airlim-A,  and  Transport  Canada. 
A  total  uf  1>'J  l)er^ufl^  attended  the  12  v  urkhhups  held  in  including.a  special 
\vork.shup  held  fur  safety  reprebentative^  frum  tht?  Airlipe  IMiuts  A^>.sue^atiun. 

Federal  Hifjhway  .iJmi/iM^nifioa.— Under  the  spunhOrMui)  uf-  FHWA's  Na- 
tional llighwu}  In^titnte  ^.NJilij,  funr  dilte^'^'iit  training  eohr.Ws  uere  euiidtieted 
in  IDbO  tlmt  included  di.s<:u^^lun^  uf  tranbpurtat)<m.i»rui)leihh  uf  elderl\  and  handi- 
capiteil  i>erj>ons.  These  cuur^e^  were  presented  fur  a  combined  total  of  presenta? 
tion.s.  Tho;cour^e^  were  '•Uelueation  Asbihtam-e  Ad\isur}  .Ser*  iceh/'  *'l*edPStrian 
and  Bicycle  Con^ideratiun  in  Orlian  Areas  -An  Overview/'  ••Improving  tile;  Ef- 
fectiveness of  Public  Hearings  and  Meetings,**  and  ''Safety  Design  and'OiKjra- 
tlbnuj  Practices  for  Street^  and  Highways."  In  uddition.  Sill  liad  four  pther 
courses  under  development  for  presentation  in  liseal  year  lOSl. 
^  Urban  MaHU  Tninnportntiqn  Adminmtratton.-X  grant  was. made  to  Florida 
State  University  to  assist  in  u  V/hite  Hou§e  Minicouference  on  Aging  in  the 
area  of  transi>ortutiun.  Tbe  pruceedings  uf  this  cunference  will  lie  used  by  the 
delegates  at  the  lOSl  White  Honse  Conference  on  Aging. 

HKSKARCU  COMPLETKD  ' 

if 

^^atlonal  Highway  Trafflc  Safety  Adtninistrat ion.— The  feasiliility  of  develop- 
ing a  medical  conditiun  data  cullection  system  was. the  sulijwt  of  a  final  report 
uf  an  epidemiolugical  ^tudy  dealing  with  tbe  relation^liip  uf  medical  conditions 
and  driving.  Because  the  incidence  uf  mc»<Iical  conditiyus  is  much  higher  In  olcler 
people,  the  study  populatiun  cunsisted  of^a  signiiicunt  miinber  uf  elderly  drivers. 

RCSEARCII  ONGOING 

Office  of  the  Secretary.^ln  January  1980,  a  study  was  initiated  to  assess  prog- 
ress and  i)robleras  l)y  mass  transit  recipients  in  complying  with  the  re^iliire- 
ments  of  tlie  Department's  regulation  implementing  section  504  of  the  Uehabillta- 
tlon  Act  of  J07:i.  Through  site  visits  and  interviews  with  lucal  officials,  transit 
oiwrators  and  Imndicapped  iwrsuns  in  10  C.S.  cities  whicli  liave  Inis  and/or  rail 
transit  systems,  cuutraetors  exaniinc<i,  in  particular,  tlie  process  at  the  local 
level  ofUleveluping  transitiun  plans  for  accessildlity  under  tlie  regulation,  and 
the  nature,  ste^us,  and  Rnticipate<l  funding  levels  of  proposed  acccssildlity  Im- 
proveifiehts.  A  ilnal  report  on  the  study  will  l)e  availalde  early  in  J981. 

Federal  Av  ation  Adminintratiui.-DnTiUf;  ilscal^jyear  lOSO.  FAA  designated 
^'^'i.OOO  fur  tbe  develupment  uf  three  projects  to  aid  the  elderly  or  disable<l  air 
traveler.  Tlje.se  projects  are.  (a)  The  developmeht  of  a  specification  for"  a 
vertioil  lifting  device  to  transfer  elderly  and  <llsal;led  i)er.son.s  from  ground 
level  to  the  aircraft  jiassenger  door,  (b)  an  analysis  of  tlie  tyiK»s  of  assistance 
that  must  be  pruv  idL»<i  to  ehlerly  persuu  and  different  cla.sscs  of  disabled  iier^ons, 
and  (c)  the  development  of  iwrfurmance  specifications  for  teletypewriter  equip- 
ment (TTY),  alrjwrt  tenninal  Information,  and  directory  assistance  (visual 
and  aural).  .  * 

FAA's  Civil  Aeromedical  Institute  is  curronMy  analyzing  biomedical  factors 
assot,iate<l  with  the  Mictie.HjjfuI  e.scapo  of  ;»a.ssenger^  and  en*" members  and  the 
lessons  learned  from  accidents  where  '..-^-uih'  baH  been  eit  'iargi;ial  or  suc- 
cessful. Special  empha.His  is  lieing  given  to  tbe  e.*«cape  proi  .s  (  handicapi>ed 
travelers  and  the  impruvenents  in  r;.e. state  uf  art  proposed  by  government  and 
industry.  Ue.sults  uf  biomedical  a'iti  engineering  re.search  the  e.scaiK*  problem 
will  be  published  and  applietl  t  ^  improvements  iii  both  escajH?  systems  hardvvare 
and  evacuation  proceilures.         !  * 

yatwnal  Jfii/hwiiy  Traffic  nfcty  AdmintHtraHon.~}\\\T^X  awarde<l  a  contract 
to  the  National  Public  Ser»  ^ks  Ue.searcli  Institute  :ii>d  Texas  A.  &  M  ):;ni\v»rsity 
to  conduct  an  exiensive  e'.aluatiun  or  tlie  National  Uetire<l  foacbers  Association/ 
American  As.soclfttiun      Retired  Persons  (NUTA/AARP)  older  driver  training 
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prpgrnm.  This  prog-nm  consists  of  n  defensive  driving  course  (DfX:)  originally 
d^lKned  by  the  National  .Safety  Council  for  winiiiercial  drivers  and  modified 
by  MirA/.VARP  for  the  eldt-rly  driver.  With  a  niembenship  of  12  jiillllon  and 
overli.OiX)  ODC  graduates,  this  progrnm  provi(le>  a  uiiif|ue  opjn)rtunlty  for 
collecllnj;  data  on  She  partlf.-ular  drhlng  problems  of  the  elderly  driver  and 
learning  what  Xf  ITSA  can  do  to  eliminate  theni.  The  final  report  for  this  nroJect 
.  Is  expecl<i<i  to  become  available  la  .July  lOSl,  -  ^ 

Sur^wrrMl  by  a  grant  from  NIIT.SA,  Dunhip  &  A.ssoclates  Is  conducting  a  study 
to  Investlgite  road  accident  ri.sk  levels  for  he{irt  attack  victims.  XHTSA  antlcl- 
iwtes  that  tiil.s  effort  wlU^provlde  guidelines  for  similar  work  on  other  medical 
conditiOMS  sijch  as  (llal)eles  mellltus,  .seizure  disonler,  ajnd  glaucoma. 

yilTS.V  Js  field  testing  three  driver's  manuals  for  novice,  experienced,  and  older 
drivers  In  the  State  of  Xebraska.  The  test  Involves  one  experimenlal  group  who 
will  receive  the  new  manual  apr.-oprlate  to  liLs/her  driving  exi>erience  and  age. 
and  two  control  groups.  (One  group  will  receive  the  current  Slate  driver  s  manual 
and  the  other  will  rctelve  no  manuals  at  all.)  XJITSA  hopes  this  test  will  show 
an  an-ident  rHiK'tlon  rate  as  a  result  of  pa».sentlng  more  relevant  Informhtlon 
to  the  driving  applicant.  If  It  does,  XIITS.V  will  have  found  a  virtually  no-<iost 
couatermeasure,  since  States  routinely  dlstril.ute  ujainials  to  driver  license 
appliciiats* 

^  ^ r^i:V^^^  '^*''^^^P^''ff^^^f>n  AaminU(ration.-^\  grant  was  made  to  Dayton, 

Ohio  to  test  sevfcral  methods  of  collecting  (hitn  on  the  geographic  distribution 
of  elderly  and  h;indlcappe<l  jwrson.s.  The  results  of  these  tests  will  be  dlssemi- 
nttte<I  to  inetro|)Olltaa  ylaimlng  organizations  aad  transit  authorities  In  1981 

AKmnt  WIS  made  to  Xorfolk.  Va.,  to  document  a  unique  planning. process  de- 
veIoi)«I  by  that  city's  metropolitan  planning  organi/^ation  and  the  United  Way 
This  procesifc^provl(Io,s  for  tlie  ntillzjitlon  of  taxis  and  social  sen  ice  agencies  in 
providing  transportation  for  elderly  and  hamllcapped  person.*?. 
^  Two  ci.tles  riitslHirgh.  Ta.  and  I'hoenix,  Ariz.,  will  test  a  previously  developed 
^  manual  on  phasing  full-size  accessible  hu.ses  Into  regular  transit  service.  Such 
tilings  as  disruption  of,  service  and  maximum  benefits  to  handicapped  persons 
will  receive  imrtlcniar  attention.  ,  *^ 

Jointly  with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Humafl  Services,  a  state-of-the-art 
rejwrtwas  develoiwd  on  training  handicapped  persons  to  use  transit 

biCMONSTRATIONS 

Offlic  of  the  Scvrctiin/.^rnWA  and  UMTA,  wUIi  GST  technical  support  and 
monltorshlp,  nre  supr>ortIng  a  slx  State  demonstration  on  simplification  of  bill- 
^  ing  an(  ac«)u»lJiig  rjHiiiiremeats  for  social  service  aad  public  bus  systems.  The 
Mates  Involved  are  iSouih  Carollaa,  Xorth  Carolina,  Miclilgan.  Massachasetts 
Iowa,  and  Arkaa.sas.  The  Deiwriment  of  Health  and  Human  Services  XHHS) 
,  *  is  also  Supporling  ijje  project.  C 

FUeriil  JimicauydmhiUtration.^Ttic  ^-year  pedestrian  safety  demonstra- 
\  "«".,V"Vf^t  iH  continuing  in  the  Commonwealtli  of  rherto  Rico.  This  DroJect 
V  \  «;»wUlHUly  mt)gnlzi^  that  older  i>ersons  are  overreprei«nted  In  pedestrian  fa- 
\  tallir  ^{atls  ICS.  and  will  Include  an  evaluation  of  measures  to  enhance  the 
safety  orolder  |)e(Uxitrians.  A  study  entitled  "Priority  Acces.si:)le  Xetworks**  1ft 
ya  Idatinjr  a  user  s  nmaual  of  the  .same  title.  Thl.s  manual  Js  designed  to  offer 
.Mildiince  to  locifl  .(>ersoiis  'jivolv^l  in  developing  a  tran.sportatlon  network  for 
eMorly  aiKl  han/lloipiKjd  i>edestrians.  Details  on  the  t'-sign  of  IfidlVldua'  elements 


.^ofWch  networks  arealw  Inclndctl. 

Kti WA  Is  also  sponsorl.-x  J  demonsCratfcn  in  Vermont  to  improve  coordlnaUon 
betw(>tMi  nonuriKiiiiM  duIjIIc.  so<-IaI  sor\\oo  n.ui  u.t^.nu^  iL^   .^.t^l 


s'H-Ial  .^rvlce,  and  lnt.-.cJty  bus  transportation. 
.J^rbHn  Miinn  Trnnnportntion  A'lmuMnition.^mirX  omehded  and  extended 
I  grants  Vhleh  .support  jhe  I^wreiice,  .Mass.,  u.<ir  suksldy  nr.  \  tue  Pittsburgh  Pa 
I  trnnsi)f)r\atloii  brokerage  demonstraMor^s.  itt«"ur^u,  t  a., 

tt^in  n^'ln  r  ^^mwut  with  the  Department  or  neuJtii  and  Human  Services 
!trt"i!  SA\  Insurance  oroblems  oC  social  service  agency  transporta- 

^!?M^"\^-^^^  ^2  "  "''^     relevant  new  demonstration  grant**  raade: 
-^,i^nieo.\C//illf.,  for  a  :iser  subsidy  demonstration. 

—San  Diego\  CaU^^  to  plan  a  social  ser^-lce  coordination  demo-^^tratlon. 
— lasadena,  ^\IU  to  phiii  a  brokerage  paratranslt  system. 
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ITEM  13,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY- 

January  15,  1981. 

Dear  Lawton  .  In  response  to  your  and  Senator  Domenici's  request,  I  am 
Dleawed  tu  suLmit  the  TreaM]r>  a  report  un  activities  duniig  1960  which  affected 
th%  aged.  I  hope  this  infi>rnmttu»  ^vill  be  useful  both  to  the  comimttee  and  to 
others  concerned  with,  the- welfare  of  older  Americans. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely,' 

\  •  G..  William  Milleb,  Secretary. 

Enclosure. 

>. 

Treasury  Ac'n\;;TiEs  ix  1980  Affectixg  the  Aged 

The  Treasurj  Department  re<.%>gnizei>  the  importance  and  special  concerns  of 
older  Amerieans.il  group  cuniprisjiiig  a  gnming  proportion  of  the  population. 

In  the  area  uf  econouiic'ix^hcjt .  the  Trea>ur>  has  been  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implemeiitatiun  uf  aUniiuistration  policies  to  fight  inflation,  which 
strikes  particularly  hard  at  "Retired  persons  living  on  fixed  income.  The  Secre- 
tary^  as  managing  trustee  of  the  "Social  security  trust  funds,  is  also  concerned 
with  preserving  the  financial  i>ouiidness  of  social  security,  .a  major  source  of 
income  to  persons  over  the  age  65.  v 

The  agency- of  the  Trea&ury  with  whom  'the  greatest  number  of  older  Ameri- 
cao.s  have  contact  is  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS).  Special  activities 
of  the  ^RS  directed  at  helping  persons  age  65  and  over  are  detailed  in  the  next 
section.  Activities  of  ot^er  Treasury  agencies  which  affect  older  American^  are 
summarized  in  Jhe  last  section  of  the.report. 

/I^tebxal  revenue  sebvice  activities  affecting  the  aged 

The  Irkernal  Efevenue  Service  places  consideral)le  emphasis  on  informing 
older  Americans  of  their,  tax  rights  and  responsibilities.  IRS  also  continues  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  inform  these  individuals  who,  because  of  immobilitju 
\4  impaired  health,  or  any  of  several  other  factors,  may  miss  out  on  some  tax 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  unless  IRS  reaches  them  directly. 

During  1980,  IRS  expanded  assistance  to  .older  Americans  through  the  t»x 
counseling  for  the  elderly  (TCE)  program.  Training  for  TCE  volunteers  em- 
phasized tax  problems  of  the  ^Iderlj.' Lessons  included  information  on  tax 
credits  for  the  elderly,  estimated  tax  payments,  and  pension  income. 

In  addition,  IRS  issued  a  number  of  informational  materials  targeted  towards 
older  Americans.  Tljo«e  materials  had  the  following  themes : 
—Single  taxpayers  aged  65  and  over  are  not  required  to  file  a  Federal  Income  i 
tax  return  unless  their  Income  for  the  year  was  $4,300  or  more  (as  contrasted 
with  $3,300  f>r  more  to/ a  single  taxpayer  under  age  65).  Married  taxpayers 
who  could  file  a  joint  return  are  not  required  to  file  unless  their  joint  income 
for  the  year  was  $6,400  or  more,  if  one  of  the  spouses  was  65  or  over,  or 
$7,400  or  more  if  both  were  65  or  over.  iHiis,  is  because  all  taxpayers  age 
65  or  over  get  an  extra  personal  exemption  of  $1,000.  (See  Publication  554 
for  further  information. ) 
—The  special  tax  credit  for  the  elderly  enable??  persons  over  65,  and  /also 
persons  under  65  who  had  i>ension  or  annuity  income  from  a  public  retire- 
ment system,  to  reduce  their  taxes  by  as  much  as  $375  if  single,  or  $562,50 
if  married  filing  a  joint  return.  (See  Pnblic'ation  524.) 
—The  entire  gain  oi/the  sale  of  a  house  before  July  27,  1978  can  be  excluded 
from  i^^come  if  the  selling  price  is  $35,(500  or  less.  For  selling  prices  above 
$35,000,  a  part  of  the  gain  is  excludable.  For  houses  sold  after  July  26,  liyi8, 
those  age  55  and  over  are  allowed  a'  once-in-a-ljfetime  exclusion  of  up  to 
$100,000  of  Igain  on  the  sale.  ( See  Publication  523. ) 
— Much  of  the  income  received  in  retirement  >ears  is  free  from  5^deral  in- 
come tax.  This  Includes  social  secu'rity  payments,  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits, payments  from  a  gc^neral  welfare  fund,  and  payments  for  blindness.  (See 
Publications  567  and  575.) 
—Retirees  with  taxable  pension  income  can  avoid  paying  estimated  tax  or 
receiving  a  large  tax  bill  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  filing  Form  W-4P  au- 
thorizing the  payer*  of  the.  pensl6n  to  withhold  taxes  from  the  pension 
payments. 
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—Tax  issues  of  particular  Interest  to  handicapped  and  disabled  people  are 
covered  in  a  new  pamphlet,  Pu»ication  907. 

All  publications  are  available  freet)f  charge  at  IRS  officer.  Thej  are  alsu  used 
extensively  In  taxpayer  education  programs,  ufteu  in  cuuperatiun  with  urganiza- 
tion*  especially  interested  inprubleips  uf  retired  people.  Iii  addition,  IKS  p«rbuu- 
nel  provide  such  services  ag  free  tax  in  format  iuu  by  mail,  free  telephuue  assibt- 
ance,  walk  in  service  at  many  IRS  oflSces,  and  temporary  ufflcetj  duniig  the  filmn 
season. 

To  communicate  tax  Information  of  interest  to  the  elderly,  the  IRS  Ui»ed  thu 
print  and  broadcast  media,  specialized  newsletters,  and  urgan^nzatiuns  ber\ing 
older  Americans :  *  , 

—To  publicize  the  liew  tdx  counseling  fdr  the  elderly  (TCE }  program,  in  v^pch 
non{)rofit  organizations  provide  free  tax  information  and  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals age  60  and  oyer,  tlie  IRS  produced  a  I2V^-minute  film,  A  Right 
Good  Thing  "  The  film,  which  describes  tax  situations,  fretiuently  experienced 
by  the  elderly  and  depicts  ^ow  the  older  taxpayer  can  get  assistance  at  a 
local  TCE  site,  is  a\ailable  free  of  charge  to  any  interested  group  or 
organization. 

—Also,  lo  publicize  TCE  and  otl^er  tax  benefits  for'the  elderly,  two  filing-sea- 
son T\'  and  three  radio  spots  were  produ>:ed  as  well  as  a  drop-in  ad  ^or 
distribution  to  magazines,  ami  a  taxpayer  information  materials  .^TIMjv 
package  containing  f;eaturettes,  news  releases,  newsletter  items,  a  question^ 
and  ans\Ver  column,  a  live  copy  radio  spot  and  a  2^inute  radio  program.  , 
—Two  filmed  television  public  service  announcements  ^PSA)  were  .produced 
and  were  sent  to  each  of  the  three  major  networlis  and  approximately  1,000 
_     television  stations  nationwide.  Statistics  from  Broadcast  Advertiser^  He- 
"  porfs,' a  ITrm  which  tracks  the  play  of  commercials  and  PSA's,  indicate  that 
these  "Benefits  for  Older  Americans*'  PSA's  were  used  extensively. 
— Thr,ee  recorded  radio  PSA's  were  sent  to  the  major  networks  and  to  about 
6,700  local  radio  stations.  Live  jcopy  radio  material  provided  to  these  outlets 
was  also  widely  used.  ' 
—Materials  for  the  print  media  were  provided  to  newspapers,  periodicals  and 
newsletters  nationwide.  Print  mat-erials  also  were  sent  to  senior  citizen  and 
retirement  organizations  such  as  the  Affledcan  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
♦  ^?ons,  National  Council  of  Senior  CitizenS^  National  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion,  and  to  State  offices  of  services  for  the  aging.  A  newspaper  suppRment 
with  an  article  geared  toward  older  Americans  was  s^t  to  4,500  loSl<  news- 
papers, t 
1^— Our  inspectors  made  speeches  to  senior  citizens  groups  to  warn  them  of 
fraudulent  schemes  to  victimize  the  elderly,  including  methods  used  by 
unscrupulous  tax  preparers.  During  fiscal  year  1980.  inspectors  arrested  an 
individual  who  posed  as  an  IRS^  employee  to  obtain  money -an d^ property 
from  senior  citizens.  •  ' 

\  I  The  IRS  assisted  various  governmental  agencies  in  their  administration  of  the 
Age  Disenminafion  in  Employment  Act  as  it  pertains  to  employee  retirement 
Wans.  These  agencies  Include  the  Department  of  I^abor,  the  Pension  Benefit 
fuaranty  Corporation,  and  tjie  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

Regulations  cmd  Rulings  Activities 

During  i980  proposed  regulations  under  IRC  section  37  were  Issued  relatina. 
Jto  the  income  tax  credit  for  the  elderly  (2-27-80).  Final  regulations  are  expected" 
Ito  be  adopted  by  the  end  of  1980.  Also,  final-  rules  werp^dopted  relatinc  to  tax 
cQunsellng  for  the  elderly  (1-29-80).  b  ta^ 

I  In  1980,  the  IRS  published  the  following  revenue  rulings  generally  affectlne 
I  senior  citizens:  .       "  ^ 

(1)  Rev,  R«l.  80-45,  1980-8  I.R.B.  7,  holds  lhat  Unreimbursed  expenses  for 
Iransportafion,  paper  and  pencils,  newspaper  adsertislng,  and  similar  Items  In- 
curred by  volunteers  in  connection  with  their  participation  in  the  volunteer  in- 

I  «)me  tax  assistance  (VITA)  program  are  deductible  under  section  170  of  the"' 

(2)  Rev.  Rul.  80-172,  1080-27  I.R.B.  7,  holds  that  a  taxpayer  who  otherwise 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  121  of  the  code  may  make  the  election  to  ex- 
elude  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  personal  residence  if  the  ownership  and  use  tests  are 
met,  even  though  the  tests  are  not  met  simultaneously 
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{S-l  Rev.  lUil  hO-24t>,  19bt>-37  I.R.B^  10,  pertains  tu  interei^ts  an  ''reverse 
niurtjage  luaiib.  i  itu  i>iiniar)  i>uri>uhe  ut  Muh  l«MUh  U>  t'uaMe  elderly  perj>uiis 
w'ith  limited  iiicume  tu  remain  in  tlieir  liuiiie.->.  llie  ruling  liuldb  that -latereist 
NvIftcU^is  added  muatiil>  tu  tlie  uutstairding^luaii  b.ilaiuj;  a>  it  aLxrues  ib  neither 
itichithtiitJxriit  tt  i-n-lt  iitet-limi  lei^ef  > -jjca^  uitoinij  iiur- u^xlucuhle -b.v  a  i^asli 
method  i)urrou  ef  at  the  time  it  is  added. 

(4)  Uev.  Rul  bU-:i4U,  l%0-37  I.R.B.  11,  iiuldb*  that,  u here  a  taxpayer  who 
teaUzed  a  ^ain  on  tiie  sale  of  a  principal  re^deiue  elected  tu  exclude  the  gain 
under  Section  liil  ut*  the  eude  and  ilecied  tu  iibb  the  luist ailment  method  ut  re- 
pufti^i;  inu>nie  iiuiu  liie  bale,  in  detiT^niuing  the  amount  ut  eaili  iiibUillnient  pa>- 
uient  thai  ijs  repoi  table  iiudcT  the  iij.stallmeuj  method  ut'  «Ucuautin^',  giobb  protk 
in  the  formula  i>ruuded  in  bettirtii  453iaMl)  ib  tlie  amount  uf  tiie  gain  that  is 
not  exthuhihle  from  gru^s  income. 

<5>  Rev.  Rul.  bO-3:i5.  19S0-59  I.R.B.  6,  supersedes  Re\  Rul.  63-167.  G3-108, 
and  tKr-lGJ,  relating  tu  the  elXect  ui  cuuimuiut^  prupei  t.\  la^>  uu  tlie  cumputatiun 
id'  retirement  uiLunie  i  redit  foi  a  :»ucial  security  benelicKir>,  a  ci\il  .service  le- 
tirte,  .md/in  armed  fu^ceo  retiLee,  \Mth  respect  tu  tiie  tax  cr*edit  fur  the  elderly 
in  the  ca.se  of  h  jumt  return  tiled  fur  a  taxable  Near  beginning  after  Decern- 
l>er  '^i.  1977.  beciu.^e  bectiun  '61  {d}  (6>  uf  the  code,  uhicU  api>lies  tu  taxable  .\ears 
betciniiing  after  December  31,  1977,  pruMdes  that  sev.tiun  37|,e/ applies  without 
regard  U>  coinNiunit.N  proi>ert>  I'au  s  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return.  ^ 
^(t>>  li^  s  Rul  60-310,  1980-50  I.R.B.  holds  that  th'e  extra  cost  of  a  speciall> 
i;^qTnpi>ed  tehmMtjn  set  thai  provides  deaf  individuals  with  a  visual  dispky  of 
'ilie  audio  portiomof  teh \  iMun  prugrania  and  tliy  itjst  uf  an  adaptur  fur  a  conven- 

tionaT  telewsiuii  >et  that  petfurms  the  same  function  are  medical  expenses. 
 Xh«.£olbi\\J;iiLXJllui^s  pextjiin  tojgmp.loyee  retire;iion.tj)Ians :  *   

(1)  liev.  Rul.  SO-27,  lOhO-1  C.B.  Sj.  hulds  tliat  retirement  l>^nefits  being  paid 
to  a  ruiree  tan,  b\,  cuurt  yrder,  be  reallocared  and  i>aid  as  aUmony  or  support 
to  the  reliree^s  >i>uu*e,  former  spuuse^  or  dependent  children  withuut  adversely 
affecting  liie  tlix  <iualihed  statu.s  of  tile  plan  This  ha.^  the  effeet  of  enforced 
.stiaring  of  retireiiuMit  luconu.s  with  sixiu.ses  that  other'u  ise  might  nbt  Ik?  able  to 
l*rowde  for  tliemseUes.  The  elderl>  are  particular^  Miljierable  Mlietj^  there  is  a 
jfumih  reparation  and  v\ithdrav\al  *'f  tinuncial  support  L5  the  working  itv  retired 
.spouse,  Cun>eiiuentl.\ ,  tlii.s  riding  is  of  eonsulerable  .<<igiilficaiiee  to  them. 

{2}  Rev.  Rul  K>-12h.  19S0-4  C.B.  JiOr  prq\  i^es  that  an  employee  of  two  cor- 
porate eniplo.\erx,  w  hos*?  sei>arate  (lualifieil  i>uini>  \\ere  funded  hy  i ontributions  tu 
a  single  trust,  nia.\  terminate  enii>lo>iiieht  uiftji  (n,e  of  tlie  ei.ii>lo>ers  and  receive 
a  iumi>-sum  distributiun.  This  liuldiiif?  has  pitrtiLular  relewiuce  to  the  aged  be- 
i-ause  th^'y  are  >UMyptil>Ie  ty  physical  inii>ai^ioni.^  that  cM-ntually  discourage 
timtiiaied  niultiple  eini>lu.\ ment  but  v\uuld  likel>  ha\e  a,n  immediate  need  for 
supplemental  income  prior  to  th^  time  of  full  retirement.  ^  ^ 

(3)  Rev.  Proc.  80-17,  1980-1  C.B.  621,  sets  out  rules  uf^jrucedures  for  spon 
sors  of  pri>t4>t\pe  simidified  emplu>ee  i>en.siuii.s  (SKPj.  SEP's  were  made  avail- 
able in  1^179  tu  aiicuurage  retirement  cuntribution.s  b\  einplu^^ers  fur  tlie  benefit 
of  their  empIo>ees.  Protutyi»e  SEP's  will  be  re\ie^\ed  by  the  Ser\iee  to  ensure 
technical  acturacj/  Di\erhity  among  prutotii>e  Snp't.  will  pru\ide  a  wj,de  belec- 
ti®n  uf  statiituril.v  aUuv\al>le  feature.s.  Unlike  iiidiudiial  retirement  ac^uifiits, 
Step's  ha\e  a  much  higher  contribution  limitation  ($T.."K)0  \'ers'Ui>  .^L.'^OOk  and 
-are  a\ailable  for  employees  o\er  age  JOVj.  The  iiiipatt  uf  the.se  kinds  of  easily 
administered  and  inexpensive  retirement  programs  should  be  tu  ihcrtase  the 
level  of  retirement  funds  available  to  senior  citizens. 

(4>  Rev.  Rul.  80-11:2.  1980-1  CB  84.  adds  a  mea.sure  uf  flexibility  for  plans 
wTiith  pwinwde  that  ^nefit  payments  ma.v  be  su.si^euded  fur  a  ijerivd  during  which 
a  funner  retiree  returns  tu  v\urlv.  Tliis  cuuhl  al.so  benefit  the  einplu^ee  whu  may 
thus  be  able  eitlier  to  increase  the  ultimate  fetlremeut,  heueflt  ur  lirolung  the 
benefit  payments.  Validatiun  of  this  kind  of  plan  pru\Isiun  lua.v  alsu  haNe  the 
effect  of  encouraging  companies  to  rehire  furnier  employees  v\lio  tind  enii)lo>  inent 
pj*eferable  to  retirement.  '       ^    •  - 

(5)  Notice  80-^,  1980  1  C.B.  578.  makes  prucedures  available  tu  salvage  lilans 
tl,iat  *do  m>t  meet  the  ret^uiremeuta  for  tax  iiualilled  .Status.  In  order. to  obtain 
'full  t^Ldostatement.  .^nch  i>lans  imirtt  pru\ide  contribntlons  and  beuefits  (to  al] 
thohe  whu  would  have  been  eligible  if  the  plan  had  confilruiedto  the  reciulre- 

"  ments  fro/n  the  beginning)  at  le\els  required  by  the  eude.  Becauw  this  prugrain 
will  puteiitialb  impact  on  .it>out  30.000  plan.s,  it  \villjVa\V  the  effect  of  im  reasihg 
retirement  incunies  for  .subbtaiitial  numbers  of  lirestnt  and  future  ulder  citizens. 
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Forms  Activities  for  the  Elderly  / 
1040  and 'io^i^Jn  ^^V^T  '°       ^^^^  P<^ckaef^s  and  instructions  for  Forms 

OTHER  TREASURY  ACTIVITIES   AFFECTIXft^LDE'R  AMEBICANS 

Other  agencies  of  the  Treasury  may  have  an  impact  upon  the  aged-aaoart  of 
T'H^''*^  functions.  Developments  during  1980  include:     .  "^^''•^^  P^"^'  °' 
—The  Treasury  supported  legislation  to  phase  out  Regulation  Q  an  interest 
rate  ceiling  on  'deposits  1.,  financial  institutions.  While  large  depositors  can 
.    ?*?^rit»°'1T"''''. '"'^^      purchasing  monev'Xket  certificates- 
($iaOM  mlnfmum  denomination),  small  depositys,  often  the  elderly  arl 
/  ■    hrift  .n^>^/^^  P'ri"'^     '^"""^  ^^^e  (sXilercent  for  depositors"' 

^      St^i  I/^'T'^H  '1«P0«"°''^       likely/?o  receive  more  equitable 

lat^  mpm«»^r^  f  Q-  TheA>resldfent.slgned  thJs  legls- 

on  MarcS  S  ^°*'T''°°"  Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control  Act' 

-r^e  TreasuiV  continued 'its  expansion  oX  the  direct  deposit  program  for 
|ederal  recurrins  payment.s.  This  program  offers  an  added  measure  oTcon- 
fenlence  and  security  to  many  ^ople." Including  retirees,  who  de^nd  «„  rfeu- 
tl  Checks  by  perSilttlng  direct  deposits  Into  a  pe^onatffl- 

'  ^1  JJ"''^'"^!'  o""""'-  ThiB  service  was  implefaented  in  1975,  and  now 
inoludes  socia  .security  Benefit,  supplemental  security  incomef  e^vH  ^r^?c^ 
retirement,  railroad  retirement.  Veterans  Administration  comMnSti^  and 
I^iision  payments  and  certain  Federal  salary  payment  A^^fDecSnber 
1980  over  12.6  million  recipients  have  enroUed  in  the  program,  reprSeVtinK 
Zr^^J^i^  '  °'         '«^lpIents.-Since  1977,  a  naUonwide1§^^t^na! 

th^^JP  ''^^ ''^1  "ndenvay  to  inform  recipients  about  the  advantages  of 
the  program.  Treasury's  goal  is  to' have  55  percent  of  all  eUgiblle  recipients 
enrolled  in  the  progranr  by  lS85  and  80  percent  by  1990  recipients 

—The  Treasury  al.so  continued  to  protect?  elderly  recipients  of  Government 

^o^r.".*^  e'^T^^  °'        Secret  Service.  During  fls<SjTear 

1080.  the  Service  closed  15.407  social  security  checb^foi^ery  cases  and  5  581 
^^^J'JtZTJ"!         'y  l^e.forgery  cases.  Most  of  these  checks  werelssu^ 

I„H  V  °'      '^^^^^  were  cleared,  that  '.the 

Identity  of  the  forger  dlseovertdS:::::;;..^ 

Pinally,  the  Department  of  the  TrMi5i^:3Mke3  every  attempt  to  participate 
n  the  governmentwide  effort  to  end  discriStStion  against  partldu^r Trouos 
ind  fadUtles':"'''-  '°  ^'"P"'^'"^"'  a^^to^M,lleT%r^^^^ 
—Tliro.igho.it  the  Department's  facilities,  architectural^^eattons  and  new 
bul  dings  include  ramps,  security  bars  in  restrooms,  and  otS&  iniurT' 
--i^ira^d"^  usable^by  all  Individuals.  Includlng^i^^ 

'—In  employment.  Treasu^Offlces  and  Bureaus  have  Implemeoted  a  part-tl^ 
?"'P°y5',«"' I*?g'am  (PTBP)  as*  result  6f  Public  Law  ToctoSr 

°'  "^^  P''"^"'"  '""Eludes  a  partlcuter 
special  Interest  groups  such  as  organizations  of  older  Wle.  The  PT^ 
is  a  viable  and  effective  vehicle  through  which  retire^and  the  elderlv, 
can  obtaln^meanlngful-and  valuable  employment.  The  emplo^ent  of  the 
ftvl  ^I'T'  ^"^        individual  by/supplementing  his  or  C  flnandat 
work  forw      "^"''^  ^  '"^  addition-of  productive  employees  to  the  regular 
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sUting  i)f  three  4-honr  >essions,  ^vabs^signed  to^as^Ist  einployeeSjFn  pre-v- 
a  ml  ixi.Ntrt'tirejieat  HiiaiKial.  hoiKsing/liealth.  arul  Iift»  i>ursiiit  plaimuig. 
Sniiilar  seuiin.irs  are  nffered  by  the  Phifadephi/ Minf.«ind         be  a\ailJ^>le* 
thnuiglumt  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  in  siuatHliug  tiscal  \ears.  f 

"  -  OmcK  OK  Kknkni'k  Sharing  Actimtils  Affkcti^u  the  Aged      '  ^ 

OKNKRAL  RKNK.VLX  SJI^RINO  PROVISIONS  AFFECTINO 'tHK  AGED 

The-iieiieral  reNprnit*  .sh«iriiig  program  is  a  dirtn  t  ;it'iit»r«il  ti^i  <i\  as.si>ttiine  pro- 
gram that  providi's  funds  to  .Sr.it*'  and  louU^  gt>\(i'rijmt'ats  No  appliiatiuii  i> 
rt»quire*d  i>f  State  «iiid  local  ji/ri>dii  tioos  to  re^t'iu'  these  iiiuiie>^>.  although  a 
^tatemeiit  *>f  .i^^^ame  of  eumpli.Uiie  with  the  re\eiiue  .sharju^  law  is  miuireil. 
There fure.  nE'\emie  .sharing  is  desirihed  l>e.st  a>  an  entitlement  program 

(Vngn.'^s  treated  the  program  m  with  the  intent  of  .sharing  FeHeral  irt- 

041111^  tax'w  ith'St<ite  «ind  local  go\ernment.s  I.^ghslatn  e  proM.sions  of  the  program 
iiKlicate  an  i'iUei>l  to  di.^hur.^e  the.se  funics  with  ininiinum  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  funds  and  allo^v  nni\iminn  tlexihility  hy  State  and  hical  ofIii,ials  lu  Ueteriniuing 
how  they  spend  the  niouey. 

The  Jitate*and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  IU'2  (Tiililic  Law  95-512)  was 
«iUthurized  fi>i*  a  period  of  5  ytars  to  end  in  Iieceinher  107G  Ho^\e\er,  the  program 
was  extended  first  under  tlie  1^70  «iinenUmeats  i  Tuhlit  Law  9-l-4bb>  through  Sep- 
ieiuher  30.  lOSO.  and  extended  <i  second  time  m  Ueeemher  I9b0  under  Puhlic  Law 
96-604  through  September  30.  19S.1  Fvr  tlia  respectue  periods,  a  total  of  $74  bil- 
Uon  'walhbe  distritjutei-l 'to  State  and  local  jurisdiction.^  liased  on  a  forujula  pr^ 
scrihed  by  the  Revenue  i^haring  Act.  ^ 
, Originally,  Statev  and  docal  go\ernments  were  reifuired'to  use  the  funds  in 
prioritj  categorie.s  u>ntaiiied  in  the  act.  Tnder  the  1976  aiiiendment>.  tiie  funds 
iiia.\  he  used  f{)r  any  pucpose  which  ^a  legal  use  of  tlie  juri.sdiction's  own  fundi? 
under  State  and  loral  hiu.  T!iu>.  retii>ients  are  to  this  extent  fr-ee  to  use  shared 
revenues  for  expenditures  of  benefit  to  the  aged 

Ext^^ou  of  tlie  program  in  1&76  hroughjt  a  number  of  substantive  changes 
from  tfie  original  act.  which  became  effective  January  1.  1977,  and  reuiain  pri- 
marily intact  under  the  1980  amendments.  Among  the  1976  amendments  are  the 
foUotMug  changes  Vhich  could  be  \ie\\ed  as  <iffecting  elderly  persons.  Specifically, 
the  1J>76  amemlnients :  ♦  '  , 

,~  — strengthened  th«^  nondi.scriniiiiation  reiiuiremeAts  to  include  specific  protec- 
1      tion  amMU^t  age  discrimination.  This  pro\ision,  which  became  effective 
July  1,  1979.  does  not  apply  to  employment  discrimination.  ^  r 

— Provided  for  special  pirl>iic  participation  retpiirements  relative  to  \he  par- 
ticipation of  citizens  In  the  decisions  on  expenditure  of  GRS  fund^  and  en- 
couraged recipient  governments^  to  include  senior  citizens  in  tins  process^ 

— Repealed  the  pro\  isi^n.s  which  restricted  the  use  of  funds  to  eerfaiu  priority 

expenditure  categories^ Eliminated  tlie  prohibition  against'the  n.se  of  revenue  • 
'  sharing  funds  as  local  matching  money  for  Federal  grants. 

The  removal  of  the  prohibition  against  using  GRS  funds  as  matching  moaey 
for  Federal/grftnts  may  have  increased  ^the  availability  of  funds  foi:  use  in  the 
social  services'^areas.  *  -      -  • 

GRS  contributions  to  age^d  Americans  are  likely  \o  be  found  primarily  in  the 
areas  of  public  participation  and  nondiscrimination.  Activities  in  these  areas 
which  may  increase  the  accessibility  and  accountability  of  governments  to  the 
aged  as  a  special  class  are: 

— Publication  of  the  {^rop^ised  age  and  handicapped  discrimination  regulations 
In  December  1970. 

—Publication  in  January  1981  of  the  finjrl  regidations  ^vith  respect  to  a  qualified 
handicappetl  individual.  These  regulations  address  service  delivery,  employ- 
ment, and  accessibility  of  programs  to  the  handicapped. 

—The  delav  iy  publication  of  ORS's  final  age  discrimination  regulations  is  due 
to  0MB  a  failure  toTujprove  the  recordkeeping  requirements  as  set  by  HH$*5% 
go\ernmentw  ide  regulations.  Xi>netheless,  ORS  is  t  urr«fiiiily  enfoccing  the  age  ; 
diFcHminatipn  regulations  of  1975  by  authority  of  45  CFR,  part  90,  pending 
0MB  approval  of  its  own  regulations. 

— Participation  by  ORS  in  ti\o  major  workshops  sec.  504  of  the  Rehabllita-'' 
tlon  Act  of  1073.  These  w^Trki^hops  were  sponsored  b^  the  National  League  of. 
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'  ^^^^^1^1^^^^  ^  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  prdVicj^d  an  opportunity  for 
.   the  Offi(«e  of  Revenue  Sharing  to  inf()r'ni  niayurs.  dtv  managers,  and  other  city 

offioiais  ahout  the  handicapped  provisiqns  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  law. 
The  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  continues  to  conduct  outreach  activities  io 
groups  requesting  assistance  in  program  interpretation.  It  also  follows  up  on  all 
Complaints  filed  with, it.  .  .  • 

•     ^  HIOHLfOHTS  OF  1980  , 

A  considerable  effort  was  expanded -during  the  fiscal  year  on  trial  computer 
runs  and  Other  activities  concerned  with  the.renewal  of  general  revenue  Sharing.  ' 
Testimony  was  offered  before  both  Ho;ises  of  Congress  and  substantial  materials 
were  supplied  to  them.  At  tlie  ^id  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Congress  was  still 

•  considering  renewal.  - 

During  fiscal  1980.  increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  followup  reviews  of  State 
audit  agencies  whose  performance  Iiad  i,een  (determined  ,to  be  unacceptable  By 
the  end  of  the  year  all  of  the  State  audit  agencies  had  either  achieved  an  ac- 
ceptable status  or^the  recipients  involved  had  arranged  to  have  their  audit'j  per- 
formed by  independent  public  accountants.  B.y  the  end  of  fiscal  1980  19  554  audit 
report?  had  been  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Revenue  ^haritg  or  to  appropriate 

*  State  audit  agepcies    ,  , 

The  number  of  civil  rights  complaints  continued  to  increase  during  this  fiscal 
year,  with  1,236  cases  carried  over  into  fiscal  1981.  ,        *  " 

Moce  than  200  public  participation  complaints  were  received  in  fiscaM980' 
J?U cases  wereclo.sed  during, nife year.  .  -  ^  ? 

Public  Participation 

The  1970  amendinwits  to  the  Revenue  Sharing  ActVe^juire  each  State  and'local 
governnieoj:  to  coiKiuct  two  pui>lic  hearings  prior  tp  appropriating  revenue  shar- 
ing-funds  The  fuiict^/n  of 'the  hearings  is  to  provide  the  public  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  suggest  possible  u.^s  for  tiie  funds  and  to  comment  on  uses  proposed  by 
elected  officials  Puldic  notice  of  the  hearings  and  the  availability  for  Wic 
inspection  of  budget  documents  and  revenue  sharing  use  reports  are  integral 
to  this  process.  ' 

Investigations  were  undertaken  of  more  than  200  recipient  governments  to 
ansure  compliance  with  the-public  partidpation  reqairenients ;  199  cases  were 
closeil  (hiring  the  fiscal  year  Direction  provided  to  those  jurisdictions  which 
fallefl'R)  comply  in  order  to  eiialile  tliem  to  take  voluntary  corrective 'action 
I  The  ^M^niplia^r.ice  ^^flforts  of  five  jurisdictions  were  reviewed  foflowing  completion 
of  the  initial  investigation  t(^  provide  technical  assistance  wliere  needed 

Outreach  activities  were  carried  ou.t-to  advise  members  of  nationwide  commu- 
nity interest  organizations  of  the  opp()rt4initiKs  for  public  participatioii-iii  the 
reverfue  sharinj?  program.  The  public  participation  staff  participated  in  the  na- 
tional conventmns  of- seven  community  interl^st  organizations.  The  operations  of 
the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  were  described  at, the  conventions  and  pubfic 
participation  j)n!)lications  were  distributed. 

.       ^  Technical.  Aifsistatire  to  Recipient  Governments 

Tho  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 'provides  informa^titm  and  technical  assistance 
concerning  the^irogram  to  Statewuid  local  governments  recefving  general  revenue 
.  sharing  funds; ,  o 

Technical  assistance  W-as  provided  to  recipients  through  more  than  2  800  letters 
in  responJa>  to  written  requests  for  specific  fnformation  and  guidance.  In  addltibn, 
thousands  of  telephon^^  contacts  were  niad6  uilli  recipient  governments  various 
organlzatiouH,  ajKl  others  interested  lit  tho  revenue  sharing  program.  Eight  tech- 
nical papers  have  iieen  prepared  on  various  a.^pects  of  the- program 

Tbe^Oflioe  has  established  n  network  of  about  000  liuis  )ns  v  ithhi  the  50  States 
Over  <0  reclHiical  assi^tanct^  workshops  were  condncted  (hiring  the  year  for  tli^ 
l»enefilr  m  recipient  goyejggnents.  in  cooperation  wi|li  tliese  liaisons  and  other 
cosponsors.  '  *  "  ^  % 

Quarterly,  eacl^  of  the  more  than  39.000  recipient  govermnents  was  sent  an 
inforniarional  letter  to  help  them  comply  with  pi)l>Iic  participation  and  other 
requirements  of  the  program.  V 
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  Civil  and  Human  Rights' 


Section  V22  of  the  Revenue  iShann^r  Act  pro\i(le.s  that.  ''Nu  person  in  the 
I  iiiteil  Statt's  bhall,  uu  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  jiatio^ial  uriKin.  or^  .sex.  he 
exchiiUHl  from  participation  in,  bt'  denied  the  l>eneflt  of.  or  I^e  suhjeAtnl  to  dte- 
i riniiiuitiori  under  aa>  proj^rajn  t)r  activitj  of  a  State  government  or  unit  of 
h>cal  Ko\ ^nnijL'nt.  which  ^;overninent  or  unit  receives  fnpds  *  *  *  Any  pro- 
'  hil>itI(Mi  aj^aiu.st  diMTunination  on.  the  Unsis  of^a^it*  under  the  A^e  iJi.siriniina- 
tiun  Al  t  of  l!)7r>  or-v\ith  resi^ei  t  to  an  othen\i.se  qualified  handn  api>ed  uuU,\idi1al 
an  pHAUjed  ♦  ♦  *  sjia'l  als  »  ai  ply  to  an.\  siu-li  urogrun  or  avtivi^y.  An>  pro- 
hddtiun  against  dlscriminatfon  on  tlie  basis  vf*r.eligion.  or  an.\  exemption  front 
sucli  prplubituMi.  as  iifo\ided  *  *  *  shall  al.so  appl}"*  to  any  .such  program  6r 
activity.'*^  •  ,  *•  ' 

AUliough  the  Civil  Rights  staff  is  small,  it  1ms  investigated  a  siginflcant 
number  nf  Complaints  many  of  which 'have  been  I'losed  throubh  negotiation 
and  \oIiintar.\  i  mt  plian  e  In  thnst«  ujst  nn- -s  wljtTe  re<'inient  44iritdn'tu>iis  have 
been  reluctaut  to  take  ttie  necessary  steps  to  compl.\  with  ci\il  rights  reciuire- 
inents.  ORf^  ha.s  initiated  ^liition  requiring  them  to  do  so. 

Showii  itelow  i.s  a  table  tliat  demonstrates  the  growth  of  the  activities  of  the 
Tivil  Rjfehts  Division. 

r  DiSCRiMINATlON  COMPLAINTS 

 ■  '■  L  

,  *  Olscriminatfon/ 

Year  ,  .  J?«ceived  '       "  findings  Closed    "  XaVried  ovec^' 


75  14 

213*  ^  8 

229  N      -  7 

276  125 

306  156 

330  •  179 

677  151 


0 

z.. 

2 

27 

26 

76 

29 

260 

71 

^8 

142 

552 

184 

674 

228 

776 

217 

1. 236 

The  Office  continued  to  work  in  a* cooperative  effort  with  several  Federal  agen- 
cies to  he|^>  resoK^e  discrim'tnation  complaints  and  to  assist  in  conducting  field 
in\estigation.  The  Officers  attempting  to  renegotiate  cooperative  agreements 
with  yie  Fetlerfti  agencies  uith  which  it  haA  ^shar^d  agreements  under  the 
1972  Reveniio^Shftring  Act.  .  ,  '  '  ' 

Preparatii>n  of  a  more  e:<tensive  civil  rigljts  compliance  manual  for  proceW  ' 
inj?  complaints  is  in  projh'ess  and  siiould  he  cf>mpleted  in  ^^il  1981. 

, '  '      I     '  Audit  Procedures 

The  1970  amendrfients  to  the  Revenue  Sharif  ^ct  require  each  recipient 
govt'rument  receiving  $2.',000  or  more  annually  in  revenue  sharinjr  entitlements 
to  haVe  an- Independent  audit  of  its  financial  statements  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards,  not  often  than  onpe  every  3  years, 
to  dettn-inine  i  omr  liatue  wiUi  tlie  act.  This  requires  a  fimncial  audit  of  all 
funds  and  a  compliance  -audit  of  revenue  sharing  and  antirecession  fiscal  as- 
sistanrip  funds  The  audit  requirements  ^re  applicable  to  about  11.000  of  the 
nearly  .38.000  revenue  .sharing  recipijents..  At  the  end  of  the  1980  fiscal  year 

i>ercent  of  the  recipient  gov^ments  subject  to  the  audit  requirements  had  ' 
fully  complied.  Talde  1  shows  the  status  of  all  governments  which  musl  be 
audited  All  hut  5  percent  of  these  governments  flletf  audit  reports  or  acceptable 
audit  plans  w-i,th  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  by  the' end  of  the  fiscal  y^ar. 

Tliere  are  03  State  audit  agencie.s  involved  in  auditing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments (some  States  have  a  separate  audit  agenc.^  re.sponsible  for  nnditinj;^ 
the  Sfflt^  acco!int.s  and  another  agency  responsible  for  local  governments.)  ORS 
i*eviewed  the  pro^ssional  practiK^es  of  all  State  audit  agencies  in  previous  fisc^tl  , 
years  and  foimrt  20  of  the  agencies  to  be  performing,  unacceptable  audits  for 
revenue  sharing  purposes.  During  thfe  1980  fiscal^year,  empha.^^is  was  placed  on 
performift>c  foMowup  reviews  of  th*^  imn  -cpn^^nb^e  agencies  to  determine  whether 
progress  had  beelvmade  in  correcting  the  deficiencies. 
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In  addition  to  .the  reviejws  of  ^te  audit  agencies  described  above,  the 
ns(»a!  year  s  major  emphasis  was  plac^  on  the  review  (»f  audit  rein^rts  submitted 
by  reciDionr  irnvprrinimifsj  n\-  the*  /.uic^i      *^ur.  ..x..-  « 


by  recipient  1,'overnments.  By  the  v}ose  of  the  fiscal  .Noar.  UmrA)  audit  i-eix.rts 
e  Offire  of  Revenue  SJutrin??  trr  to  Stare  atulif  'asencje^* 


^'^'lA'^o^f  siihmitted  to  the  umre  or  uevenue  tslutrin??  trr  to  Stare  atulif  'asencje^ 
7»y  .U^2 1  recipient  governments   ( m  many  instance.s  a  ^ro^erument  is  required 

hv'l'^'l  ITiJ^T  ^^""^  '•^I^^^S^"  cover  "'an  of  its  fund.  '  as  required 

bv  the  act  >  Of  t  'o  HMMrs  MjI>  M.tteil.  18  785  uere  rt'm\ed  in  1J)S()  with  ap- 
proximately  ono-half  of  them  bein^:  submitted  directly  to  ORS  The  rei>or L 

ZutTu}  'Z.^^^''  ^"^^  ^^f'"  ^^'^""^  f^'^'  ^'^"-^^"^  ^is.^i^(T^e- 

MHtwl  in^,^41.U'overnnients  satisfyin^r  the  au(Ht  requirements  durim  fiscal  lOM) 


TABLE  I  -GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  AUDIT  REPORTS  STATUS  RECAP.  SEpV. 


30,  1980 


Status  category 


.  !  Total  governments  subject  to  aujJit. 

2.  Fully  acceptable... 

3.  Partially  acceptable  <  • 

4.  Unacceptable   v., 

5.  Unaudtlable  

6.  Nbt  reviewec^'   -  -  - 


.  7.  Governments  filing  audit  reports  (total  lines  2  throueh'6) 
8.  Audit  plan  filed  J     . 

3.  Total  (lines  7  and  8). :   -  -  - 

~lu."0eirnquent  governments   

11,  Total  (iMies  9  and  10).     ,*)  .  _  


Number  of 

governments 

Percent 

^  10.946 

100 

'6^95? 

64 

1,209  ' 

11 
1 

109 

14  ... 

-    "  —  1,  339  .^ 

^  12 

9,627 

88 

783 

7 

•10, 410 

95" 

.536 

:  5 

10. 946 


}00 


ol'the'SpoTMlie'"        ^e"""'"         •»  State  aud.t  aiences  or  ORS  and  (he  reports  Ijjve  not  been  r.viewed^.s 

IrJ^!,'^™!".''  '?Pi>'l»l>i't  have  wen  acceptable  plans  (or  jubmittinTthe  report 

Plan  di?«  "  '° "«'"«"t  or  responded  by  (ilmj  plans  and  then  ^failed  to  , 


I  meet  the 


TABLE  II  -OFFICt  OF  REVENUE  SHARING.  AUDIT  DIVISION  W^RK  MEASURES.  THROUGH  S£PT.  30.  1980 


Fiscal  year— 


' »,         .  Through 

Noncompliance  cases                     ^           1976  1977  1973 

Revenue  sharing  ^ 

Balanc*  beginning  of  period. >.     ,        •  2gc 

Cases  opened..  .1....:.../  495  -^3?^ 

c^ostti::,,.^  \  }    sil  .  370  \  576 

Balance  end  of  period                      _          265  390  178~ 

/Antirecession                               "  '  " 

Balance  begmnini  of  period  

Cases  opened     /  _  "  ^  

Total                         ^  .  T  IT" 

'Cases closed                                   ^  .\!;!fl^!!.  4  19 

Balance,  end  of  period     0  |g 


1979 


178 
183 


361 
259 


102 


16 
69 


85 
46 


39 


Cumulative  ^ 
through 
1980      V  i9§o 


102.. 
Ill 


1,  932 


213 
126 


1,-^32 
1.845 


87 


39 
39 


147 


78 
49 


147 
118 


29 


IRS  State  auditors  provide  OK*S  with  a  quarterly  report  listing  audit  reports 
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whirh'they  issue  or  receive  for  review  from  IPA's  that  do  tjot  contain  viola- 
tioiisof  the  Revonue^Sharing  or  Antii;pcession  Fiscal  A.s.si. stance  Acts  or  regula- 
r<*P<^'rtR  are  kept  on  fde  by  the  State  auditors  for  review  bv  the 
\mii_t_  niTiRioii_as  a  part  ofiMi>.erioikcjrevja\vi.juiaae_tjiii^^ 
i;t*rfo  nuance.  "    .  .  * 

'In  fiscal  1980,  111  noncompliance  case«  were  opened  of  which  98, resulted 
rrom  findings  contaiiu^d  in  (ludit  reports.  Cases  closed  totaled  126.  Thus,  open 
cases  \\Qre  reduced  from  102  or  a  decrease  of  15  during  the  year:  As  of 

septeni})er  :^0.  1980.  there  were  only  ?7  cases  tlnit  had  been  open  for  a  year 
or  more,  See  table  11. for  a  summary  of  noncompliance  case  activity. 

The  Audit  Division  al.so  respon>h'd  to  4.207  reiiuests  from  IPA's  for  ci)nfirma- 
tion  ot  eiititlement  fund  paymentjS.'  ^  • 

'itegal  Issues  '  , 

In  fiscal  vcar  lOSO.  th^.(^hief  Coun.sel  for  tiie  Offk^e  of  Revenue  Shanng*(ORS) 
repre^^ented  the  Director  and  the  Office  in  the  Fedejal  court  system.s*  and  at  ' 
administrative  hearings,  negotiated  and  supervised  tlie  execution  of  com- 
pliance agreements,  drafted  legii>lation  and  administrative  regulations  for 
implementation  of  handicap /di.scnminatioh  requirements,  and  continued  to 
provKle  daily  legal  counsel  to  the  Direc'tor  and  tlie  Divisions  of  the  @RS  on  a 
^'arjety  of  issues.   ^1  " 

Oii^July  10.  1980.  in^fimrd  of  Supervisors  of  Ileimco  County^  \\*Blument?ial 
(CA  79-17^),  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court?  of  Appeals  reversed' a  lower  court 
ruling,  and  held  that  the  ORS  procedure  of  comimtiiig  adjusted  taj^es  was  lauful 
«>  t\m  it  svfti4  TeaM>na4*ly  relat^l  tt)  the  purj^se^f  the  ^vlnue  l^'hanirg.  Act. 
The  eo\jrt  held  that  the  ORS  was  under  iu>  obligati(*n  to  revise  its  i*ooKkeep-> 
ing  system  to  make  accommodations  for  individual*  recipient  governineots.  A 
petition  for  rehearing  Wifs  denied  by  the  court.      '    *  /  ^ 

The  Chief  Coinise  is  i>roviding  le^al  representation  in  several  cases  Tn  U.S. 
*  district  court  in  which  the  ORS  is  a  defendant. 

In  addition  to  litigation  in  Jhe  Federal  court.s.  the  Office  ot  the  (^hief  Coun.sel 
has  prosecuted  cases  on  the  adminislrative  Hearing  level.  The  mfljorit.\  (*f  tlie.se 
conceni  civil  rights  violations  under  the  acf.  In  ORS  v.  Boruitigh  of^Hahdon, 
-V./,  the  Director  lia.s  for  the  first  time  apiJaled  an  administrative  law  judge's 
finding  f)f  no  sex  discrimination  to  the  StK;rctary  ot  the  Trea^uiry. 

paring  this  fiscal  .\ear,  the  Oftice  of  the  Cliief' Counsel  has  assumed  respon- 
slKility  for  prus(«  uting  ci\4l  rights  cases  ari5iu«  from  holdings  by  State  or  Federal 
judges,  iir  which  juriJ^dictiiais  have  unlawfully  discriminated.  The  Office  has 
pursued  thes^  actions,  issuing  numerous  notices  of  noncompliance  and  su^>end» 
ing  funds  where  no  comidiance  was  oht«)ined.  . 

The  Chief  Counsel  drafted  regulations  under  the  act  whicli  for  the  first  time 
'include  age  ^aud  hHudicap  iliscriminatiwi.  Tnipc^hed  legislation  to  extend  the* 
fe venue  sharing  program  and  tlie  antirecession-  fisciH  assist ifnce  pn^grain  was 
iilsJ)  drafted  on  behal^of  the  Secretary.         *  '  .  «  - 

^Data  Acquisition  and  Analysis 

•The  Office  (jf  Revenue  Sharing  has  eValuatetl"  the  effect.s'of  proposed  formula 
changes  on  the  distrij>t?ti(in  of  general  revenue  .sharing  hinds  This  information 
has  assisted  tiie  Department  ut  the  Treasury  and  tlie  ajjpropriate  congressional 
coinri\ittees  in  de\uloi>ing  proposed  changes  in  the  General  Re\eniie  Sharing  Act. 

'The  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  began  planning  witli  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
t^  obtain  i)opulatioti  estimates  for  Indian  tribes  and  Alaskan  ^^iv^  village^ 
T^he  results  of  the  19H0  cens4is  shmdd  permit  tlie  development  of  population 
counts  for  Indian  tril»es  and  AlasknwXative  villages.  It  is  expected  that  popula- 
tion estimates  fts  of  July  1^  for  Indian  tril*es  and  Ala^ikan  "Native  village^  as 
well  as  for  all  other  re(  ipient  go\erifments  will  be  prepantl  i>y  the  CenstLs  Bureau 
for  future  entitlement  periods.  »  ^  ^  / 

The  accuracy  of  the  Individual  data  factors  iisetl  jn  the  computation  of  en- 
titlements is  of  ;jiajor  importance.  These  data  factors — ^per  capita  inctmie,  ad- 
Juste<l  tax  (DllecfifMia.  population,  and  intergovernmental, transfer  reveinn^w — are 
oUtainetl  from  se\eral  source^^  including  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Bureau 
of-  Economic  Analysis,  thi  Byreau  of  ImHan  Affairs,  and  the  Infernal  Revenue 


Seh-irc  111  rocoRiiitWHi  of  thv  iiiiix>rtnnre  of  accuratt.'  data  iipon  the  eqiiitv  of 
fiimliiij,'  inHlir  the  pr(»«nim.  the  omcc'of  Ue\tMMie  Sliaiin^'  ha\  tradinoimllv 

iMiictMl  major  emphasis  n\u)U  efforts  to  iii?surv  tlioir \ali<Litj'  

-4it-ii:t^^vc»Trr^hp'rmtrF-!i:rs  na^^  Hat^i  inipfm^imMirpn.^nun  wherebv 

all  eliKihle  rcripicnt  ;:n\(.riinu  iits  anWch^.sed  „f  the >!nhM(luaI  xlata  factors  to 
J)e  fised  in  tht^ r^>inpuraf^i^)U  nf  their  alhK'atioiiN  for  tlie  fortlie(»minK  rnntlemeiU 
IK'ruMl  Kaeh  j?oy  rmiieiit  \\a-  a<ked  t..  exaiiiiiie  its  data  factors  Imsed  ui>on  es- 
XiiblishtHl  (lata  detnlUKm^.  ami  to  prnpoM-  i  ornvtions  if  appropriate.  Tvpically 
sevenil  thousaiul  re\Niohs  may  re  iilt  fnau  a  ^jiide  (laia  ui4»r(.\ eiheiit  program* 
I  mier  noniial  einMitiistaiice.s.  such  a  proj,'raiii  uould  have  taken  place  in  Mie 
.spriii«4»f  inso.  for  a  llot^\e^allthoI■l/.e<l  entitlement  i»erio<l  VJ.  II(me\er  due  to  tlie 
nneerfainties  of  renewal,  idan^  fcJr  a  fnll-M-ale  data^iiipn>\  enient  promm  w^^re 
postponed  initil  le«islati\e  dian^ic^  reMilthiK^nmi  renewal  n»nld  he  evaluated 
and  conveyed  to  all  rtvipient  «overninent> 

At  the  he-innin«  ol  fiscal  j^ar  IfJsO.  approvirniteb  2.(HH)  governments  had 
fallHl  to  provide  es^^eriTial  data  to  the  Hureiiu  <.f  tl/e  (Vn.Mis  rOlatinj;  to  adjusted 
taxes  and^  .intersuveriimcntal  transfer  n'\ennes  desMtt*  se\eral  eoHwtion  at- 
teinprs  U  mi  tlie  OlIhM'  of  Ke\  eiaie  ShanA-  a^snmin^  re^i^f^sihilitv  for  their  col- 
Ie<>tion  at  that  point.  re|H>rts  were  .d)taiiied  fnau  ni(»re  than  1.200*  previous  non- 
resprwulents  in  time  for  imdns-icai  In  the  final  11th  |>eri(Kl  alIo«itions  *  Vlso 
ehal!en^:es  Aiihniitted  in  n^pouM' t_o  that  pcri(jU\s  data  inipru\H»ment-pn>Krain  were 
j4ocepfed  thnm«li  the  end  of  fival  year  l»sO.  a<v  provided  l»v  statute  i^ince  the 
hejrinninK'  of  hseal  year  V.T<i),  appr,>\ imately  L'OO.sueh  challenges-  were  received 
and  acted  upon  by  tlie  Office 
_ — liL_preparatiaf}-  i^r  ft  fx^^hW  rencrvnl  jyt  ttiF  revenue  sharing  ptoCTam  in 
essentially  its  present  form,  the  Offiee  obtained  updated, data  fact<>r«  These  data 
c-onsist  of  popftlation  estimates  relating  to  July  1.  19TS,  estiin?<tes  ofper  capita 
income  for  ealendar  year  1077.  and  adjusted  ta\es  aifd  intergovernmental  trans- 
fers amounts  relating  to  the  l.Kal  government  fi^al  year  which  eiidw^betweeu 
July  1.  lf)7R,  and  June  ?,ii  vm  TJiese  data  have  been  stibje^ted-to  rigorous 
analysis  within  theOfli^H^  of  ReA-enue  Sharing  and  the  Bt^reaHi  of  the  Tensns,  and 
are  exi)ected  to  Ixj  ose<l  in*a  data  improvement  program  for  eiititleraeKt  period  12- 


Uses  of  Funds 


The  State  and  Ixn^al  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  as  amended,  and  regida- 
tions  promulgated  under  title  II  <)f  the  Public^ Works  liniplovment  Act  of  107/) 
as  amended  (Antirecession  Fiscal  ^Assistance),  require  each  State  and  local 
government  wirich  receives  funds  to  supply  iufonnation  oli  its  annual  fiscar 
transactions,  including  data  t>n  the  e\i>enditure  of  funds  receive<l  through  either 
of  these  programs  A  report  has  been  published  on  the  data  submitted*  bv  the 
State  and  local  governments  entitled,  "Expenditures  of  General  Revenue  Sharin- 
a-iid  Antirecession  Fiscal  Assistanci^  Fumls  1977-1078/'  It  presents  the  data 
aggregate<l  by  type  of  go\ eminent  In  addition,  individual  governraent  data  are 
^undpflfltirs''  "^^^  ^""'^  ^^'"^       ^^^^""^^  counties,  and  for  the  46  largest 

The  following  UtlAo  sumViarizes  the  reported  expenditures  of  GRS  money  by 
State  and  local  governments  for  1077-78  by  functional  categories,  as  reported 
by  these  gnvernmems  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Tliese  reports  provide  onlv 
.a  limited  basis  for  making  jnd»nents  al>out  the  impact  of  sba^ed  revenues  since 
displacement  effects  are  not  fully  revealed.  / 

^he  total  revenue  sharing  expenditures  .of  ove/  $6.5  biUton  in  1977-78  rep- 
.re.senf  expenditures  ni.orfe<l  h\  nior>  than  38.000  State  and  local  governments 
Acc^nlilig  to  reported  data,  over  22  percent  of  sharcM  revenue  spent  during  the 
perioil*  went  into  public  .safety  activities  such  as  fire  alid  police  protection 
services  The  next  category  on  which  most  revenue  sharing'funds  wer^  reporte<l 
to  have  l>een  eypenchnl  is  education  which  acc?>unted  for  over  half  of  aitrevenue 
sharing  expenditures  by  St^te  govemnients  in  mp^K  In  general  the  reported 
expenditure  patterns  ]yy  functional  categories  have  remained  the  same  as  those 
of  previotw  periods. 

Of  the'total  amount  of  revenue  sharing;  expenditures,  .about  75  percent  was 
reported  as  being  iLse<r  to  augment  and  maintain  cnri^fent  expenditures  while 
^  percent  were  reporte<l  as  devoted  to  capital  outlay.  Jlie  remainder  of  less 
than  2  percent  was  reported  as  used  for  debt  redemption. 
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.TABLE  ^.-EXPENDITURE  OrCRS  FUNDS  BY  FUNCTION*  1977-78 
^       (Dollar  amounts  in  thousands] 


GRS 


Function 


Amount  Percent 


Total. 


  J6.$82,324  100  0 

Correction...'                            '        *  TTT^  77 

Education               !         ^       " ' 173,266  2.6 

Finance  and  YweVaVadminiVtratiVn" .  '  IWV"  Y"^   97 J'  |!1  f  , 

Fire  protection...  _  ;                 \    tni'til  1 

Health     J?^'|J<  7.6 

Hospitals  ::::::   ijj-f"  12  7 

Interest  on  general  debt... o  V        -            ' " '  fl 

Parks  and  recreation                              X V  "       .     ilTiil  »  \'l 

Police  protection  ^  U   q«'«l  ,51 

Public  welfare    " 

Redemption  of  debt  '..'..V'\ " m'S«  i  H 

Sanitation  otherthan  sewerage  ^'.'-->!-^'-"-.^"."^";!^';:.";;::         .    275  4«  4  1 

owir.. .-^ .   932,028  m  13.9 


 Y  The  Revenue  Skating  OrgqmzMon  

The  staflf  is  organized  into  nine  functional  units,  as  follows': 

(1)  Administrative  services,  staff— Coorainates  personnel,  diilv  financial 
operations,  central  services,  and  other  internal  abrainlstrative  functions  of  the 
Office. 

(2)  Planning  and  coordination  staff-^ccomplishe.s  sfHn  ial  research  projects 
at  the  request  of  the  Director;  manages  the  program  iilanniug  system,  and 
coordinates  budgetary  mattera  ^ 

(S)  Data  and  Demography  Division-^Responsible  f»>r  acquisition  of  current 
and  accurate  data  used  to  compute  allocations  of  funds,  conduots  dita  improve, 
fnent  prpgram.  '  . 

(4)  Systems  and  Operations  ITivision— Computes  allegations  of  funds;  writes 
payriient  vouchers;  completes  all  associated  ficcountin^  develops -management 
information  systems;  issues  and  processes  required  reports,  produces  compuler- 
generated  communications  and  publications  and  carries  out  allocation  trials 
related  to  policy  development.  *  .  % 

(5)  Audit  Division— Reviews  the  practice  and  audits  made  b^i-^te  audit 
ageilcies.  certified  public  accountants,  and  other  public  accountants,  follows  up 
on  audit  compliance  situations. 

'  (6)  Civil  Rights  Division— ResponsiMe  fof  insuring  compliance  with  the  civil 
Tights  provisions  of  revenue  sharing  and  antirecession  law ,  conducts  investiga- 
tions of  allegations  of  noncompliance ;  and  cooperates  <vith  other  Federal  agen- 
cieg.  and  State  gotferngaeJlts. 

(7)  Intergavel'rtmental.BeTatlons  and  Technical  Assistance  Division— Provides 
technicaF advice  and  assistance  to  States  and  local  governments,  maintains  liai- 
son with  public  interest  groups;  and  through  a  separate  branch  enforces  the 
public  participation  provision  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  as  amended.     '  % 

(«)  Public  afrairs  staff— Provides  informatipn  about  general  revenue  sharing 
to  the  public,  the  media,  citizens*  groups,  other.  Federal  agencies,  and  the 
Congrress. 

(0)  Chief  Counsel — Interprets  the  law;  issues  opinion  lettiM^.  prepares  regu- 
lations ;  represents  the  Office  of  Revenue  Shading  in  all  legal  matters  concerning 
the  general  revenue  .sharing  ^nd  antirecession  fiscal  assistimce  programs. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifeal  year,  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  employed  approxi- 
mately 150  permanent  employees  and  operated  at  a  cost  of  about  $6.469.(W;8. 
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MAJOR  K\'ENT8  :  *A  CHHONOLOOY 


^r^ms  lltl'^'^^T^  ?^  roveinie  sharing  tntitlement'poriod  U  funds  was  ihade  to 
3O.034  State  ami  local  Koveriinieiit.s.  A  tital  of  $1,7  billion  u-as  paid  • 

^   ^  April  7,  mo   ,  /'  ' 

wa™;;nec?"^'h  of  ontitl?ment  period  11  revenue  sharing  funds  ^ 

^a.s  issued  to  .^(5,4JS  State  and  local  governments^  A  total  of  $1.7  billion  was  paid! 

July  8,  1980 

The  third  quarterly  pa.vment  of -revenue  sharing  funds  for  the  Ufh  enHHe 

October  7,  1980 

"iJnJl  to  S«'a!-.7  ^itT'-''  °'  "■'^'■^""^  entitlement  period  11  wis 

TRUST  tV-ND  STATUS  .      ■  '     .  • 

State  and  Local  Fisc&l  Assistance  Trust  Fund  ■ 

Si;;:,  ■ :         ™ss!r,;  ;s„r„X' 


Entitlement  period  (EP): 

1-7...-   January  1972  

O    IsnxsrU  IMT 


^  End 


jJS  J  7  ?«cembjr  1976^   J30, 212. 530. 000 

9     s   n  »   September  19777.   4  987  tOO  ono 

  - UcwMf  19/9  September  1980   6. 850, 000. 000. 


fundoK T^lSr"""  "''"•"^'^  trust tnrtVfb^Tpnera'i 

To  insure  the  integrity  ot  the  /rust  f„„d  and  to  eliminate  the  nrosoect  of  re 
ourr  ng  coniputat^pns  of  entltlen>ents  of  ail  39,000  govornmems  fo?  ,Xr  enfit^r 
men   perlotls,  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  has  e.stSZ  obligat^^^^^ 
ment  reserves.  During  the  seven  i,erio,ls  covere<l  by  the  orig  ua  ac t  of  ?9T^n 
ha  °o?  nr/t"""""^"  ""<!  amounts  .,dde<I  thl^reto  on  th  basfs  oS 

tamed  for  addition  to  this  reser^^eSremitKn-erlod  Vor^^  S-ming  tvUh 
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eiititleuient  i>erlo(J  8  separaU'  n'servc  fnmlb  woro  ostablishod  for  ea<li  State  ah 
rtMiiiired  b>  the  197G  amendments  e\tuu!inK  the  oriKiiMl  art  Ue.ser\es  for  each 
State  were  thus  estahli.shtn!  and  aaiounts  added  tht^reto  on  tht*  basis  of  one-hal/ 
of  1  iHTCent  (()r>  i)er<tnt)  o^Vach  Statt*'s  re.si>e(1i\ e  |>ortit>n  i>f  the  appropria- 
tion, exchisi\  e  of  non<  ^^nti^a»olI^  States  adjustuient  funa>,  for  t'lititl^Mnent  i>erioils 
0.  and  U  Xi»  funds  v\rre  retained  f<»r  addition  to  State  re.ser\t's  in  entitlement 
|)eriod  10 

The  re.s|H»<  tivV,cuniul<itn aiuotints  m  nation«»l  <iiid  State  n'M'r\es  art'  a\ ail- 
able  to  the  Serretar\  of  tlu'  Trea>ur\  to  satisfy  let;it»riiatt»  Aa^nu^  a^'ainst  the 
trust  fund  for  i)rior  tMititleineni  periods  T\n'  iUiHtunU  i1»r,nnt»d  in  tiie  tiii.>t  fund 
as  otiliKattHl  adjustnioiit  res<'r\»'.s  uill  lie  redintMl  uln'innrr  tla»  StM  rt»t«ir>  ilett»r- 
iiiiJieN  tliat  ^liih  amounts  art*  .nle<ju«ite  and  e\<*oe(l  the  t(»r('s('eal»h'  h<ibilitu»is 
a;;amst  thr  iru^t  fnnd  Tiie  reduttiun  uill  ht*  made  l»>  ii.ivm^  \Uv  i'\(es5  amotint, 
to  re4'ipi<Mits  as  part  of  a  n'jrular  or  special  tlistribution 

,  .  Pyii/VNCIAL  HKiHLlGHTS  '  *       ,        '  * 

'  !Jn  millions  of  dollarf) 


Inception  ^  Oct  1,  l$79 

through'  '  through 

Sept.  30. 1980  Sejif  30.  \m 

(EPl-ll)  (^P-ll) 


Fof  the  period 
Ca?h  availabffe 

Payrfieats  to  recipients,    .   '  .  t.'...    ,  ^ 

l^etutn*e0  to  Treasury       .  ,   .  .  > 

At  period  end.  ,     _  , 

Cash  distributable  (net  payables) 
ObJi|;ated  ad)ustmeTit  reierves 

NationaJ  Reserve    "  .  _ 

State  reserves  (total)  ^   

•  Cash  balance     -  _ 
Other 

Appropriations  received 
Reserve  fonds  utiltzed 

^  Reserve  tijnds  allocated  for  period  adjustments.  _  ,  . 
Special  distribution  of  excess  funds  from  national  reserve 


STATE  AND.  LOCAL  FJSCAL  ASSISTANCE  TRUST  fmo,  STATEMENT  OF  WNANCiAl  POSITION,  SEPT  30.  1980 


55, 792 

8.^51 

53. 955 

6.829 

.         -   „  , 

1.710*      '  ' 

1.710 

90 

90 

1.822 

1.822 

55. 792      *  . 

•6.855 

34  • 

2 

50 

Assets 

Cash  balance  with  U  S.  Treasury         .    .       _  _      .     ._  $U821^89.203 

Accounts  receivable   _'.  _  *  „.  /   *  40.269 


Total. ^     .                   .  _      ^.    ,  1,821,929,472 

LiabilttiftC^d  fun?  balance  '  '        '  ' 

A£CofiA(s^ayable  -  * 

'*^^ferit..                                                                                 ...   'i,705.51h455 

Deferred  (note  1)  _   .  4,658.469 


Totahiabilities  ^  ,   ...^  ,    .    U710, 169,924 


General  fund  Oblisated  adiustment  reserves  (rK)te  6)  ,      111,759,548 

Noncontiguous  States  adjustment  fund  Funds  not  atlocable--to  be  returned  to  General  fund  of  the 
Treasury..  _   .  .  .  _  .    _    :   _    ,  ^ 


"TptaUuftd  balance.    111,759,548  • 

TotjL.-.      _   1,821.  929,472 

The  aaompanying  notes  which  foiloM  Analysis  of  Changes  in  Fund  Balance,  \ie  an  integral  pait  of  this  statement./ 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  FISCAL  ASSISTANCE  TRUST  FUND 


Inception  through  Oct.  1, 1979 

Sept.  30, 1980     through  Sept.  30. 
(EPMl)  9      1980  (EP-11) 


SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES  IN  CASH  BALANCE 


*  Cash  balance  beginning  of  period   .  «i  795  gno  120 

Transferred  tnto  trustfuhd  l^:""'. I"" W'SZ^^^^^^        *  6;854;924;000 


Total  cash  aviilible  ;   55^  792^  257, 000    .  8, 650, 724, 120 

Less: 

Entitlenients  paid  _  _                             __  53  954  953;  2O8       6  828  834  676 

Returned  to  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  Noricontiguous  States 'adjust-  .     •                *     1  s 

ments  not  alioable  (note  2)^.   _._.»   15,409,589  241 


TottI  reductions   53,970,367,797  6,828,834,917 


Cash  balance  end  of  pertod   1,821, "889, 203  1,821,889,203  * 

Analysis  of  ending  cath  balance:          -               •                     "  ^ 

Reserves  for  oblifation  adjustment  (note  6)   Ill  759  liia  111  759  543 

Noncontiguous SUtes  adjustments  funds.    iii./w,M8  iii,/w,5,48 


Ava liable  for  dtstrib ution  (note  3)  ,  7/- 1 71 0,"  i29,'655 1  ,'7 le.'l 29,'6"5"5" " 


Cash  balance  end  of  period.....  "   1,821,889,203  1,821,889,203 

SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCE  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Fund  balance  beginjilng  of  perwd   79  543  660 

Transferred  Into  trustfund  ""55,'792,"257,"6d6""    6, 854,' 924,' 000 


ToUl  funds  available   55^  792^  257, 000      6, 934. 467, 660 

Leas. 

.    Allocations  made  to  recipi^Bnts  (note  4).*:  _.  55,665.087.863  *  6,822,707,871 

Returned  to  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  Noncontiguous  States  adjust- 

ment  funds  not  allocable  (note  2)  ^.                               .  15  409  589  241 


TottI  reductions   55, 680. 497, 452       6. 822, 708, 112 

Fund  balance  end  pf  pertod  ,        111,759, 548  111,759,548 


Analysis  of  ending  fund  b,alance: 

Reserves  for  obligation  adjustments  (note  6)  _   ,        HI  759  543         HI  759  148 

Noncontiguous' Stttes  adjustment  funds:  Funds  not  allocablfr-^to  "be  re^  '    *     '  • 

turned  to  Treasury  ^ 


Fund  balance  end  of  period   ^  111,759,548  111,759,548 

ANALYSIS  OF  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCE  •  — ' 


General  funds: 


Balance  beginning  of  period...!.  ^.                    ,  79  543  660 

Transferred  into  trust  fund  .._  V   55, 7"5d,''o66,"o66"  6, 85o!  OOO'  000 

4  *  --^  '  

ToUl  ivailabte  ____   55,750,000,000  6,929,543,660 

•»  < — 

Allocations  made  to  recipients  (note  4)  .-iv   55, 638, 240, 452  6  817, 784  112 

— >  Funds  not  required— returned  to  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  


Total  reductions.^   55,638,240,452  6,817, 748, 112 

Oblfgated  adjustment  reserve  (note  6):                             •   -  ] 

Balance  beginning  of  pertod   J.  79  543  606 

Add  tion  to  reserve    ______  196,i25,076  '    341250;  015 

Adjustmints  (note 5)  :  ^  ,   (50,000,007)  . 

Reserve  funds  allocated  for  prior  period  adjustr^ents..,.   (34,365,521)  ""(21^034, 127) 

/  Ba'ance  in  reserve  end  of  period  ^   HI,  759, 543  111,759, 548  ' 

Balance  end  of  period  r>  C   111,759,548  111,759, 548 


Non^ontiguou/ States  adjustment  funds 

Ba  ance  betinnihgof  oeriod..  _.    .           •     ..  '  .  . 

Transferred  into  trust  fund   42,  257,  660 4,  924*000" 

ToHVtvallabfe . .:.   '  42,257,000  4,924,000 


Allocallcns  made  to  rec'p'ents   26,847,411  4, 1 23  759 

FurTds  not  allocable— returned  to  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  (note  2)   ,    15^  409, 589  241 


Total  reductions  ^   42,257.000      ^  4,924,000 

Balance  and  of  pertod  i  ,  


Fond  balance  end  of  period  :.  111,759,548     '^ll/,  759. 548 


ll^759^S 


Q     inyJng  notes  wfiid)  follow  are  an  int^al  p^qf  this  statement 
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Note  I  Accounts  payable— deferred  -founts  shown  as  deferred  wer^  previously  elii^ible  for  payment  but  such 
pa)mcnt$  were  deUved  due  tu  oidejbi  failure  of  lecipients  to  file  lequired  assuianues,  ceitifications  and  reports 
Of  for  ot^er  status  /esjcns  sucti  as  ttios^esultmg  froni  )uiisdictional  ctianges  (annexations,  diyntoipoiations  etc )  m 
process.  " 

Npte  2'Funds  not  allocatle  -  !?4l  m  noncontiguous  States  idjifttment  fund  appropnations  received  for  LP  11  weijj 
dctcftpined  '  not  allocable  and  letumed  to  ttie  »er>eial  fundof  ttie  Tieasuiy  m  Decembei  1979  Ttiese  funds  excefedeu 
ttic  maximtm  amounts  peimitted  foi  use  by  ttie  1976  amendments  (Public  Law  94       to  ttie  ongmal  act. 

Note  3  Available  for  distribution  -Ttie  total  available  for  distribution  ^xtludes  any  moneys  due  ttie  fund  tv^t  not  as 
>et  etiiined  by  fetfpient*  It  coiiesponds  to  ttie  net  amount  payable  (total  payables  less  receivables;  to  recipients  The 
amoi^^t  available  Sept  30,  1980.  includes  jppioximately  Jl  7  billion  disbursed  to  lecipients  Oct.  7  1980  Is  the  last 
quarterly  payment  of  entitlement  period  11    ^  J 

Note  4  Allocations  made  to  lecipients  -  includes  f^nds  allocated»fiom  the  ob1jE3ted  reserve  for  entitlement  aeiiod; 
adjustments  and  special  distrrbutions  of  excess  reserve  funds  *" 

Note  5  Reserve  adjustments  -A  computei  distiibution  of  J50.OO00O7  m  national  reserve  funds,  accum'jiated  during 
entitlfement  periods  1  through  was  made  in  Septsmbei  1977  for  payment  to  recipients  with  th?ir  regular  uct  7,  1977, 
payment  (last  payment  ^if  entitlement  peuod  8>  These  funds  weie  detei mined  to  be  m  excess  of  identified  or  foreseeable 
liabilities  against  the  tiust  fund  lelating  to  enticement  peiiods  1  thoiugh  7  The  distiibution  app  oved  by  the  Secretary 
Kvas  made  to  recipients  on  the^asis  of  then  entitlement  period  8  computei  allocations  and  applied  aj  an  adjustment  to 
^itlement  period  7  computer  allocations. 

Note  6.  Obligated  adjustment  reserves 

National  reserve  -Afl  fiends  m  this  account  weie,obtained  fiom  appiopiiations  authoiized  by  the  State  and  Local  Fijcal 
Assistance  Acf  of  1972  (public  Law  92  512)  Resei  ves  weie  established  and  amounts  added  theieto  on  the  bSsis  of  one-half 
of  1  percent  (0  5  peiLent)of  the  appiopiiations,  exclusive  jf  nuncontiyuous  States  adiustment  funds,  foi  entitlement  peiiods 
I  through  5  plus  vaiiances  totaling  $43  dOc  to  loundtng  m  thb  final  allocation  process  foi  entitlement  periods  1  througll  7, 
No  fur»ds  were  fetained  for  addition  to  the  leseive  fiom  entitlement  peuod  6  or  7  appropnations  since  the  reserve  fund 
balance  at  th«  beginning  of  those  peiiods  was  dete< mined  to  be  sufficient  A  total  of  $102,887,543  was  set  aside  in  this 
'eserv^duiing  entitlement  pei lods  1  Ihiough  7  All  allocations  from  the  leseivefoi  entitlement  period  adjustments  through 
entitlement  pe  iod  7  (Dec  31,  1976)  weie  made  from  this  national  reseive  account.-The  balance  in  this  account  on  Dec.  31, 
•1976,  was  $73,200,089  "  ^  • 

^  Amounts  remaining  m  the  national  lesetve  account  on  Januaiy  1,  1977^  aie  available  to  satisfy  le'itimate  claims  (alloca- 
tion adjustment  mcieases)  agamsyhe  trust  fund  'elatmn  to  entitlement  penods  1  through  7  and,  when  dete  mined  excess 
to  idenpfied  di  anticipated  needs  jre  a»3ilable1oi  jreneral  distribution  to  lecipient  governments  Duiing  entitlement  periods^ 
8  through  U,  a  total  of  $877,313  of  the  ianuar^  1,  1977  balancelwis  used  foi  adjustments  to  entitlement  penods  1  through 
^  In  addition  $50,000,007  determined  exceis  (note  5),  was  allocated  for  dist  ibution  to  recipient  governments  in  entitle- 
ment penofl  8,  leaving  a  balance  of  $22  322,769  in  the  national  reserve  on  September  30, 1980  ' 
State  reserves  -The  eighth  peiiod  in  the  revenue  sha  m  piogram  was  the  fust  period  authorized  by  the  1976  amend- 
n^^nts  (Pubhc  Law  94  488)  to  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92  512)  These  amendments 
rcquucd  the  establishment  of  sepaiate  resei  ve  funds  foi  each  State  beginning  with  entitlement  pel  lod  8  (January  1,  1977) 
jtatc  reserves  were  theiefoie  established  and  amounts  added  thereto  on  the  basis  of  one-half  of  I  pe  cent  (0  5  percent)  of 
each  State  s  respective  portion  of  the  total  approp  tation.  exclusive  of  the  noncontiguous  States  adjustment  funds,  for 
entaicment  periods  8  9,  and  U.  pJus  va  lances  totaling  $33  due  to  rounding  in  the  allocation  process  for  pe  lods  8  ihptnfh 
W  ^  K'/  ^^^^  *  °'  593,437,533  was  set  aside  in  respective  state  rese  ve  auounts  for  those  enti  lement  periods. 
$4,000,754  of  the  amount  set  aside  was  subsequently  used  fo'  adjustment  of  allooalions  during  e^ititlemcnt  periods 
8  through  II  leaving  a  balance  of  $89,436,775^1^  S^ate  reserves  on  September  30, 1980. 

,  ^      '  Reserve  Composition  and  Activity  ^  * 

TJiO  fnllDwin^'  table  shows  the  comi>osltktii  of  total  reserves  and  respective 
national  and  simimarlzed  State  teserve  accouAt  activity; 


National       Summarized  ,  Total 

reserve     State  reserves  reserves 


Entitlement  period  11 

Balance  tmgffining  of  period   _                             $22,335,384       $57,208,276^  $79,543,660 

AdditrtJfls   ,  ,       .                                 34,250,015  34.250,015 

^      Aajustmeflts  _..._>  *  .   _   ^ 

Reserve  funds  allocated  for  period  adjustments,                           (12,615)       (2,  021,  512-)  (2,  034,127) 

BaJance  enS  of  period...  _  »!      22, 322, 769        89', 436,  779  111, 759,  548 

Program  inception  through  Sept.  30, 1980\end  £P  11)  '                   ^  ' 

BalaiKe  beginmng  of  period  .   _   . 

Additions  _...f:    ..A  ^••102,687,543    ""93,'437,'533  '"*""l9^'l"25,'676' 

Adjustments  (note  5)                                                     (50,000,007)                     -  (50,000,007) 

Reserve  funds  allocated  for  irtljod  adjustment!..^                 (30,364,767)       (4,000,754)  (34,365,521) 

^  Balance ^ndof'period..^                                           22,322,769        89.436,779  111,759,548 


FUND  STATUS  "  V. 

Antirecession  Fiscal  Assistance  Fund        ^  ;  ' " 

The  Publir  Works  Employment  Act  of  1970 '(Title  II.  Public  Law  94-369) 
ostabllshed  nn  antirecession  fiscal  assistance  fund  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  the- 
Trertmiry  to  iirovHle  niiancial  aid  to  State  and  local  Kt>\erriioerits  (hinng  sustained 
r>erioda  of  high  uneniplojment.  Tlie  fund  could  be  used  only  for  payments 'to 
Stafe  and  bn-al  governments  as  provided  in  the  act.  The  1077  amendments  (Title 
VI.  Public  Law  95-30)  to  the  act  of  1970  (effective  July  1,  1977)  extended  the 
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antirecession  program  through  September  30,  1978,  and  authorized  payments  to 
territorial  governments.  .The  original  act  appropriated  $1.2,7  billion  to  the  fund 
;«L -ISsS?^?"^"**  quarters  beginning  July  1,  1976.  Additional  appropriations  of 
$632,;)00,0(X)  and  $1,400,000,000  were  received  In  May  1977  and  October  1977  re- 
spectively These  funds  weVe  available  for  use  a.s  required  under  the  amended 
program  Total  appropriations  received  funded  the  program  for  nine  calendar 
quarters  (July  1,  1976,  thibugh  September  30,  1978).  ' 

The  original-act  of  1976  ^nd  the  1977  amendments  to  that  act  provide  for  the 
use  of  a  formula.based  upon  national  unemployment  rate  data  to  determine  the 
omnI".!  appropriation  available  for  distribution  each  quarter.  Quarterly 

amounts  authorized  an»  available  for  distribution  in  the  nine  i>eriods  covered 
oy  the  original  and  amended  kct  are  as  follows : 


start- (  En(^ 


Amount 


Quarter  period 
1 


I  -  IA^i^\vc September  1976'.   5312.500,000 

5  -                            976  ,  December  1976   *250  000  000 

5  ■■— : •  V*^/  June  1977    312,500.000 

I  -  WJ^^a-^-  September  1977   520  150  000 

S— —  y^^^'^M??!   December  1977.. 429  250  000 

I  —  i»""|xJ78  March  1978   398  950  oS- 

^   J"'y  1978.[.  September  1978....^   186  850  000 


The  fir^  disbursements  undlr  the  original  act  were  made  in  November  1976 
and  included  payments  for  quarters  1  and  2  (July  1-December  31  1D76) 

To  eliminate  the  prospect  of  recurring  .computations  of  allocations  of  all  re- 
cipient governments  when  adjAstments  to.  individual  allocations  are  required 
and  to  insure  the  integrity  of  tile  fund,  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  has  estab- 

'  Llhre^  i"nT«f '  P^"^^  ^  were  maintained 

t^rHfnVi^^!^  ^  accounts.  One  WoutA  each  for  States,  local  governments,  and 
territor  es.  Amounts  were  retained  for  addition  to  reserves  on  the  basis  of  one 
half  of  1  percent  (0.5  percent)'  o£  the  funds  available  for  distribution  eaJh  quar- 
'^^^  teln^l%^'/  n.M  '^'r^^  ^  (territorihl  reserves  only).  No  fund^werl  rl 

.    tained  for  addition  to  reserves  in  periods  7  and  9.  Allocations  waived  bv  Voverr 

fnS^  ^  Ik  ^^'"^""^^^     respective  reserve  accounts  are  available  to  the  Secr^ 

dP^^r^fnic  l^  J  ^  adjustment  reserves  are  reduced  wn^tjever  the  Secretary 
f^iinTt  the  ^>nr^^'"''i'"^  "^""'^  foreseeable  iTabilities 

ffnts  a^  n^rt  nf^  reductions  ^re  made  by  paying  the  excess  amount  to^fc^ 
cip^nts  as  part  of  a  regtilar  or  si^ial  distribution.  - 


*'>y       ANTIRECESSION  FISCAt  ASSISTANCE  FUND 
<  .  FINANCIAL  HIGHLIGHTS  . 


^  N  /  Ineeotion  through  Oct.  >.  1979  through 
 ^  ^   SepL  30, 1980         SepL  30.  1980 

.  For  ?ht  period:  » 

C^wh  available. ..f.  .  <  '   

Paymentjtorecipient(reti]VnV>::::::"""  l--  '^  " -   -■    ^IW^Wc'^    .    J2,223,566  ' 

Atperiod^"nd-"^^*"°"^'''"^"'-^^  ''^ff^l'^l  . 

,    SSlSfff^hSit^?^^^^'^''^-  .>^->---:-  2,223.5«;    ^  2,223,566 

^    State  (eserve        *  '  ,  ^ 

Local  rejerve  -  -  - .  -:          - . , 5 . .:.:.» . ...  _   . . 

Territorial  reserve   "  * " '  -  -  —  -  -  -  -  ---  •  

Cash.balance    

Other:   -   2,223,566,  2,223,566, 

Reserve fuii(ta utilized:  -  . 

fl2?.i^?'25..P?"°**  Idjustments   ,  3^ 

Special  distributions  from  reserves  ;; iVukf^  "''>"'^"2  223  5BS 

o  •  '  ;  r-          032  \    '  '  - 
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SISTANCE  FUND 


Assets  4 


«  .  Amount 


Cish  baiince%ith  U.S.  Treasury  .*  ,   J2. 223. 566 

Accounts 'Yecei  vab{e  _  ,  ^  r. . . .  ^ .   

Total  ,  _..   2. 223.566  ' 

Labilities  and  fund  balance  , 

Accounts  payable.  "  <. 

Current...... _   i   ^  .'  y 

Deferred  (note  I)   A  _   '  2,223.566 

Adjustment  reserves  (note  4^  j  ,  .»   

ToUl  \   2. 223,566 

.  J  J  _  

I  *      .  '  ^ 

Note  The  accompanyms  notes  which  follow  "Summary  of  Changes  m  Fund  Balance,'  are  an  integral  part  of  this 
statement  *       *    •    ,  * 

\         ANTIRECESSION  FISCAL  ASSISTANCE  FUND  .  ,  •  . 

^  \-   '  .  >  

^  .  Inception  through  Oct.  1. 1979  through 

*  .        Sept.  30, 1980         SepL30, 19S0 

  V  ^  ^  

SUMMARY  OF  CHANGtS  IN  CASH  BALANCE 

t 

Cash  balance  beginnmg  of  period   J2, 223, 566 

Transferred  into  fund   .>....  .>   .:.   J3, 282, 500. 000  . .>   

Total  cash  available......  .jnTT..... 

Less:  ^  ^ 

Payments  to  recipieatl  (returns)  ._  ..^  

Funds  n6t  allocable— returned  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.. 

Total  reductions..  . .>  .>__.. .> 

Cash  balance  end  of  period  _   .v. .  .>:. 

Analysis  of  endins  cash  balances 

Adjustment  reserves  (note  4)  «     

Avail  a  ble  for  d  istnbution  (note  2)  


Cash  balance  end  of  period   .>-,..  

SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCE 


Fund  balance  beginning  of  period    

Transferred  mio  trusCf und  ....   -.-».-_- -> 

^     Total  funds  a vailaole  ^ . .. , . .> ^  >  ^  < 

Net  allocations  maae  to  recipients  (note  3)   

Funds  notallocable—returned  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 


Fund  balance  end 


of  per'^.- 


.    -  3.282.500,000 

2.223,566 

■a 

3,028, 525, 762 

(672) 

.  _  214,705,672 

672 

3,280,276,434  

2,223,566 

2,223,566 

2.223,566 

2,223.566 

2,223,566 

2. 223,566 

.     3, 282, 566. Oqp  .... . ....... . . . ... 

.  3,282,500.000   

3.030,749.328  ' 

(672) 

251,750.672 

672 

.  3,282,500,000  

The  accomj^yihg  notei  which  follow  "  Summary  of  Changes  in  Fund  Balance."  are  an  integral  part  of *this  statement 

Note  1.  Accounts  pavabfe^eferrra— Amounts  shown  as  deferred  payables  resulted  from  a  special  computer  allocation 
distribution  of  adjustment  r^erve  funds  ($695,664,  $1,491,401.  and  )36.601vfrom  State,  local,  and  territo>ia!  reserves, 
respectively)  to  recipient  governments  19  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1979  (note  4).  Disbursement  of  these  funds  is  bemf 
,  delayed  tp  have  funds  available.to  pay  any  necessary  adjostments  should  such  arise  as  the  result  of  pending  litigation  such 
as  '^Board  of  Supervisors  of  Hennco  County.  Va.  v.  Michael  Blumenthal,  et  aU"  This  case  concerns  the  treatment  of 
county  highway  funds  with  respect  to  the  derivation  of  adtusted  \xtiii  in  the  revenue  sharing  allocation  formula.  The  district 
/Court  decided  the  case  adversely  to  ORS.  The  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  otstrict  court's  decision  on 
July  10, 1980.  A  petition  for  rehearmi  was  deryed  on  Sept  16. 1980.  Accordingly,  the  ORS  expects  to  be  able  to  make  a 
final  distribution  ^  the  abov^-mentioned  funds  to  elitibie  recipients  in  the  near  future.Jhe  ORS  wJI  delay  the  redistri- 
bution only  until  the  tim^  period  for  further  appeal  to  uie^preme  Court  has  expired,  or  until  the  Supreme  Court  has  rule«« 
OR  any  such  appnU.  >  '      '  v 

Note  2.  Available  for^distribution.--The4otal  available  for  distribution  excludes  any  moneys  due  the  ^nd  but  not  as 
vet  returned  byrecipieht).  It  corresponds  to  the  net  amount  pavable  (total  payables  less  leceivables)  to  recipeints. 
*  Note  3.  Allocations  made  to  recipients.— Includes  amounts  allocated  from  adjustment  reserves. 

Note  .4.  Adjustment  reserves.— /^special  coniputer  distribution  (allocation)  of  $694,664.  $1,491,401,  and  $36,501  from 
State,  local,  and  territorial  reserves  respectively^,  was  made  in  September  1979  (see  note  1).  The  distribution  was  made  to 
eligible  reaptents  on  the  basts  of  the  lOvernments'  fractional  shaie  of  the  total  quarter  9allocation,  indudinf  subsequent 
adjustments thertto.  of  record  as  of  the  distribution  date.  Governments  that  were  not  eligible  to  receive  an  allocation  for 
quarter  9»  or  who  voluntarily  or  constructively  waived  their  entitlement  for  that  period,  did  not  share  in  the  distribution.  , 
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ITEM  14.  ACTION 


'                                                                 jAJjffABY  15,  1981. 
At^Yo\••«  ,.;,S.'^m^'^'^'.T^''                   f°  submit  current  information  on 
;\el^^\u'?rXe^^:-Srn?"''"''^  ^''-^  ^'"^ 

\^T^nv'^'!!""'''''  "PPfoximatel.T  291,0000  volunteers  age  60  or  over  in 
i^.  .-  f^fsrami,- IS  significant  e.vi(Ie'nce.that  older  pel'.o.i..  can  be  a  part  of  the 
solution  rather  tlian  a  part  of  tlie  problem  Of  the  269,000  RSVP  vol  nteers  Lrv^ 
uLiVw'"'  '^e^.  45.3  «ere  betwee,  iSfo  6 
tS^^VJr.""'  «»<1  ^-3  percent  were  age  &i  and  ov^  These 
ii  a^Ti«7  ,V,V'''?^  approximately  54  million  Hour.s  ..f  .service  «„rth  an  esti- 
Pf'P  ,  "  "  ^^^^"^  °"  "  "i'°""uni  wage  rate  of  .?3.10  an  hour.  In  SCP  and 
f'-l  .  "here  voluiitters  serve  20  hhurs  mrii   


were 


voluiit(ers  serve  20  hhurs  each  «-^k.-approMiiiate'y  '>1.000  seniors 

vear-^tict'ill^.  '  ''T'"'-  ' «0  aTi,iTer!Ta  t 

.\ears  iifti\>rties  in.  connection  «i:h  the  15th  !lnni^l;^.sarv  of. the  foster  irrand- 

i'n«w  t.'ftf?r'\^'?"''''- ''''  grandparents  who  had  been  serv- 

J^l.l  i  total  iirojects  siiic(  their  inception.  All  of  tliej,e  older  American^ 

of  "073.^L''.wi^"^"""'-'•  "  Dome^rLrvl^e  Act 

The  volunteers  in  service  to  America  f  \-ISTA)  program  under  title  I  continues 
o  tap  the  wealth  (,f  knowledge  and  skilLs  of  older  American...  A  yoSefv 
U  percent  of  the  VISTA  volunteer,  are  themsehe.s  age  55  or  oldj?  Woxf- 
inate  y  22  percent  of  all  VISTA  project,  are  specifically  designed  to  assist  Ke 
soUitiou  of  poverty  and  pbverty-related  problems  of  older  people  ft!"  • 
Other  proKrani.s  under  Htle  I  include  a  community  energy  project  in  one  elf?. 
Irv  h'"'"^-*^.  """'^^holds  of  elderly  residents  benefited  from  the  energv  conV 
^rs?..trnffln»    .f'v  7^  ™"'"''>"itie.s  have  j,.iiied  in  .similar  efforts.  The 

-o  St,ite  Offices  of  \  oluntary  Citizen  Participation,  man}  funded-Jiv  ACTIOV 

v'lnTe'l.^U'lZ'rth^irlrales'''-^"^''""^''  .'•'^>''^"^  ""'^'^ 

^cuwtir!Sg'XTasf^;:r"""      "'"^'"^        ^'^^^'^-^ ' 

\^     Sincerely,  .    '  ^ 

Enclo.sures.  '  -        ^'^^l'  I^irbctor. 

Older  Ax[erican  Volunteer  Proorasis 

ov«'««Jn^7n,l^vV^^'i^  programs  provide  an  opportunity  for  per.sons 

^W^^mlj.''-'-.  t"n<'  nnd  energy  to  unmet  community  and  iiidi;^idualneeds. 
..^ir'i  ^r^u  "'^  y^'''       i'l'Droviiig  the  well  being  ^  both  those 

volunteer^  who  are  .serving  and  those  who  ar^served.  There  are  no  ediicat  onll  ~ 
Zr'^^rX'^  requirements  for ' enrollment ;  participation  in  the  Lst" 
Zr»  ..„  ^«'"P""'«"  P'-'igrams  is  limited  to  persons  whose  income  isnot 

U^  Vl  Vf^iili^        "V,""  ""^  establishe^y  the  Economic  Opportun- 

llLu  tI  h  '  "■'l"'"*'""*'''  annually.  They  receive  Stipend  of  $40  for  a  20-hour 
Xlhn?fv  /nr^^M  considered  Income  fqj^tax  purposes  nor  does  it  affect 

ellglbllltj  for  other  Federal  or  State  prografl^.  Retired  senior  volmiteer  pro- 
gram voluiitcer.s  receive  tio  stipend^  .  • 
All  volunteers  serve  under  the  .^pon.sorshlp  of  local  organizations.  Categorical 

Ses  whlch't"  'T  P"""^'  "'"'P'""'  organizations  and%ubHe 

agencies  which  recruit,  train,  place,  and  .support  volunteers.  Day-to-day  super- 
vision Is  provided  by  volunteer  stations  which  are,  public  or  private  agencies  and 
organizations  such  a.s  proprietary  health  care  organizatlon.s,  hospitals,  day  care 
n  1 1  ;  li"  °f  'o^^al  governments,  and  community  action  progmns,  ACTION 
[  1  staff  provides  technical  as.sistaiice  to  sponsors  nn&  training  for  project 
staer.  Funding  Is  shared  between  the  spon.sor  and«ACTION  •       -  V 

{•iflll^^  tLuTnf?^'^  '"m  '""^       satisfaction  of  each  volunteer/ 

,1  S   t1  ■^^■'"'l*  <"•.      Invol^jnient  In  activities.  WhlcH  will  improve  the 

lives  of  others  and  enrich  their  own.  OAVP  seeks  to-  ^  improve  cne 

thi^  a.f  rp?obleBi^''^  recognition  of  older  persons  as  a  solntlon  to  problems  rathet.  . 
oJnV  O.U-P  project.s  to  develop  program  activities  wljleh  Include  advq-  H 

^\*r!fri  ""r-riV^"*''"'''""''"  resources  to  meet  local  needs       ?  * 

•ng^'v^STTtf  P^ai^^^^^^^         "^^'^'''^^  ^^''^^  .thXACTlON  programs  Includ- 
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(4)  Encourage  volunteer  assignments  in  RSVP  and  FGJ[*  which  increase  cross- 
generational  contacts.  •     .  * 

(5)  Encourage  increased  State  anchor  iScal  funding  of  OAA'P  and  OA  VP-type 
projects.  »  '  ^  \ 

The  OAVP  program  concept  ha«  been  greatly  expande(l  by  tliei^se  of  State  and  . 
local  moneys  to  create  iion- ACTION  OA  VP-type  projectsVr  to  supplement  exist- 
ing ACTION  projects  More  than  30  States  and  local  governments  are  providing 
approximately  ^15  millii^n  for  this  purpoj^e.  Theso  moneys  are  in  addition  to  the 
required  local  matching  funds  pro\ided  hy  all  project  spoii^ori..  Since  most  State 
and  local  projects  wish  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the  respevjtive  OAVP  program 
titles,  they  have  entered  into  vvo-itteii  nienn>randa  of  understanding  with  ACTION'. 
These  memoranda  all<n\  the^local  projects  tu  uso  tiie  generic  Federal  program 
^name  and  luakv  the  \i;lunteers  ser\ing  in  these  i>rt>jects  eligible  for  the  income 
disregard  pro\ision  of  ACTTON  legi.^lation  with  re.spet-t  to  foster  grandparent 
and  senior  companiijn  programs.  Project  .staff  particiiiiite  ui  ACTION  training 
activities,  recei\^  program  assistance  materials  and  utilize  the  technical  ex- 
pertise of  ACTION  staff. 

O.iVP  has  made  a  special  effort  to  encourage  members  of  minority  groups  to 
participate  as  volunteers  and  sponsors  in  all  three  programs.  More  than  17  per- 
cent of  RSVP  volunteers,  40  percent  of  foster  grandparent^s  and  37  percent  of 
senior  companions  were  minoritie.s  jn  tiscal  jear  1D80.  Continued  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  recruiting  nialeV.  eldt^rly  {)ersons.^nd  the  liandicapped. 

Volunteer  totals  and  fiHjiding  for  fiscal  year  1980  was  •  •  miUonfi 

RSVP  (269,000  volunteers)  1    $26.2 

FGP  (17,370  volunteers)  J  i.   46^9 

SCP  (3,820  volp»teers)j   I  '   10.'2 

Total  OAVP  (290,000  volunteers)     83.3 

Improved  cooperation  with  other  agencies  that  deliver  S(X!ial  services  is  a 
major, OAVP  objective  A  summarj  of  existing  interagency  agreements  includes . 


*.\genry 

Administration  on  Aging  (AoA), 
III. 

(Title  VII  is  merged  under  title  ni)__ 
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Purpose 

title  to  have  at  least  one  ACTION  OAVP 
project  in  each  AoA  service  area. 
To  as-sign  senior  volunteers  to  assist  in 
achieving  the  purpose  of  tlie  title  III  . 
n  u  tri  t  i  oiK  pr^g  ra  m . 
To  provide  opportunities  for  seniors  to  * 
serve    chijdren   as   well   as    other , 
seniors  in  public  schools. 
To  promote  use  of  ACTION  full-  and 
par4:-time   volunteers    to    serve  in 
State  AoA  programs,  v 
To  assign  senior  volunteers  to  assist 
with  literacy  programs  sponsored  by ' 
BTR.  ,   ,  • 

N^ational  To  engage  senior  volunteers  in  a  public 
education  progran>«to  reduce  fire  loss, 
in  their  communities, 
the  To  utilize  senior  volunteers  \n  public 
kwareness  and  advocacy  activities  to 
'  '  promote  community  responsiveness 

to  the  requireiaent  of  the  act   

DOT,  Urban  Majjj  Transportation  with  To  assist  in  ide  ntification  of  transpor::. 
Administration' on  .Vging  (title  III      tation  service;  for  Ion ely^and  isolated 


State  agencies  on  ag>ng  agreements 
with  each  ACTON  State  program 
office.  ^    *  ^ 

ED,  Office  of  Education,  riglft  to  read 
(RTP).  J 

Department    of  Commerce. 

Fii^*  Prevent  ion  and  Controf  Admin 

istrtition. 
BD,   Bureau  tit   Education  for 

Handicapped. 


at  HHS). 
Ht'D,  Publjc  Housing  Administration 


elderly  persoj  s. 
To  develop  a  mutual  benefit  program 
wfiere  senior  volunteers  can  be  re- 
•  crufted  from  jJ^blic  housing  where 
they  live  to  frielp  ft^isfy  the  basifc  hu- 
man needs  W  othV  public  housing 
residents  olJ^l'ages.\ 
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Agency*  «  ^    '  purpose 

^yLhiml^Tmn^^^^  (irYF)"'*'''"^  To  ;ooxdlimte  :„or7u"e  of  f^ter  grand- 
,     loum  ana  .J? amines  (ACYF).  parents  and  RSVP  volunteers  with 

*•  •        '  ACYK  programs  for  cftiWren  who  are 

;  /        ^  abused  and  neglected,  or  in  danger  of 

beiftg  separated  from  families,  or  are 
.  ^  in  need  of  foster  care  and  adoption, 
or  who  are  elassifled  as  status  offend 
ers,  runaway  youth,  and  teenagers 
facing  special  problems. 

Retired  SE*Nj[oB  Volu.nteeb  Proorj^m  (RSVP) 

of'^ci>!>nrn!nm/^?*^^  voluDteer  program  was  established  to  provide  a  variety 
'  UfM^r^^ll  ^^^^^  ^"""^  ^^^^""^  and  .over  to  participate  more  fullv  in  Vh^ 

lif#of  their  community  through  significant  voluff  eer  serv  ce  Trrouch  Rcjvp^ 

the  -volum^rvol  n^^^^^^^  instruction  and  recognition  are  provided  for 

bllity  insurance  areS  provided  ^"'^  appropriate,  excess  auto  lla- 

tee^8^?rCa'zenov?l'NY'  IkabXh^""' 1"  '"^"^  R^VP  volm.- 

hi'JImJ.'i'fZ^I'*;  experimental  efforts  Involving  existing  projects  have 

fii,ow:  \1     test  components  were  given  technical  ^ssistanc^  and  some 
Snwf/eSioT  '^'"•^  '°  ''"^^  volunteers  becam^I  in"»In%lt 
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In  1979,  10  RSVP  project.^  wjpti'  ghtMi  additional  fiiiuls  and  training  Vo  estab- 
lish cnmponeiits  in  Fixed  Iin^ume  t'onsunuT  (>uunM'lin^'  iKUX')  tliat  would  re- 
cruit and -train  volunttiers  ti)  assist  in^rMUis  on  tiNul^nronios  in  aroa.s  Mich  as.^ 
health  and  nutrition.- crime  and  \ iLtimuatiou.  LcinkiuK,  and  finau^  nm.  rebate 
projyranis,  h'Kal  aid  and  other  svrVi('es\^       '  '  T 

^\Jith  funding  support  and  terhniial  a-sistancr  pruvnU-d  a  (oop^'ratiuK  pri- 
\atf  a^i  ncy,  2J  USVI'  i»roj<M  fs  started  wurk  in  11>M)  rstalUi5.h  te^t  ruuiponents 
with  xqluntetTs  v\!io  uill  pro\itU'  coniniunit)  support  st^rMcrs  to  hardcore  un- 
emplu>vihle  > oaths' lu.t ween  t*  ajfes,  of  U;  and  '2\  In  earh  1!)M,  HSVP  uilj/ 
endtark  on  a  cooperative  effort  uiUi'tlie  «<enior  (onipauion  |iro^'rani  to  te^t  tlie 
feasilalit>  of  uivohiu^  US\'l*  \olunt»^*rs  in  the  t»ro\iMon  (*f  ion;;  term  ^erv- - 
iceK  to  h(<niehound-elder!y  peopU» 

Siiue  n>71  the  retired  :>eiiior  volunteei  pT(*^rani  l»as  experienced  considerable 
j:ro\\tli  Iti  wiWi  <i  l»ud;;et  nf  $1,')  million,  there  were  M  USVI*  projects  i\iu\ 

l,s\i)  MMUor  vulunteer''   H\  (lie  end  of  ti^tal  \ear  with  a  iMuK'et  of  2 

nnflii>ii.  tljere  were  TuT  fetterallv  funded  pntjiHt^  and  api)ro\iniatfl>  209,000 
senior  vohuiteers  parjn  ii^attti^  natioiiuitle  Tiiere  are  KSVP  proje<;t:4iurrently 
(jperalni;;  in  «Ul  J^StJiles,  tlie  Distrii  t  of  (^IInlnhla,  ^^iierto  Kico,  Oif£?Rpiand  the 
Vir^^Ui  Ishwids  .MAn\  St«ite.s  hau*  <ippropriated  over  .$2  iuiUkmi  la  jMipport  of 
pro^raiu  activ  ities 

In  USVI*  vtjIuiittMTs  (outphuted  approNUiiatel\   7A  million  hours  of 

MTUce  worth  an  t'otiuuited  .^107  niiUioii  ha.seil  on  a  minimiun  \\a^;e,ratt»iof  $3.10 
an  hour.  -  .    '  '  / 

Ohler  Anieruaui.  ser\inp»as  R>:vr  voUiutt^ers.  ha\e,  throu^'h  their  achieve- 
iiieiiTs,  earned  tlie  rc^pet  t  and  snppurt  i*/  their  own  conunuiirties.  the  iii^ii^  net- 
work and  profe«<;>ional  ^eroiitologi.st^.  .Thw>  h,i\e  M  oiil,\  pi'(j\ed  to  l»e  f(<rniidaide 
iujvtnafes  of  tlteir  own  interests,  hut  remain  iiKki^eiideiit  and  productive  con- 
trilujtors  of  MTvu'es  In  then  coiiiniunitu»s  raTlicr  than  just  reiipients. 

FO>>TKR   (lUA^nr.VKK.XT   PliOdKAM  (FGP) 

The,  foster  grandparent  pn>^rani  i  KGP)  wa^  ori/:«iaIly  de\cIoped  as  a  co- 
operative effort  hetween  tlie  OtHce  of  iMoiiomic  Oi»iMjrt un it>  and  the  Department 
of  llealtli,  Kdutation.  and  Welfare.  It  was  Ki^en  a*  k%'islatl\e  i»asc  ui  1909  and 
transferred  to  the  Admiiiist rat utii  on  Akuik  m  IIKW  In  .Jul>  1971,  the  progrfim 
was  transferred  to  ACTION 

The  VGV  en,ihlef<  low  income  pers^^n^  aK'e<H>0  or  over  t»»  remain  acti\e  in  their 

'4oniinuiUt>  thriui^'h  (MTson^to  i>erM*n  ser\ice  to  <liihlren  with  spe<'ial  or  excep- 
tional nee<N  ill  liealtji.  iducatioii.  welfare,  airti  related  setMn^s  The-fo^ter  grand- 
parent>  derue  a  renewed  sens*'  of  dignit.\  and  self  worth  from  tlieir  special 
ser\n  e  toll  s  In  addition  to  a  stii>end,  the.\  ret  eiw  additioifal  tangihle  henefits  in 

I  the  form  oftransportatioii  to  and  from  their  \oliint^'er  station,  a  noon  meal  on  the 

l.da\->  (u.^nallv  r>  da>s  pt  r  weekj  thvS,  set;\e.  accident  and  liability  in.surance,  ail4 
an  a'nnnal  phvs'ieal  exiniiination.   '  *       .        -  ^ 

Chihiren  are  assigned  7oster  grandi)arents  on  tha  ImisIs  of  their  fMjtential^for 
iniproveiiieiit  in  j^^  rvonal  (;r  mh  ial  adjustment,  skill  develoiuiieut  and  for  delri^ti- 
tutionali^tii^n.  In  fhe  latter  » ase,  fi)Ster  grandparents  ^w  ill  follow  deinstltution- 
)ilued  duldren  needing  toiitinuing  attention^  to  their  Uwn  homes  when  possible 
and  appro\e<I.  Initial  as>-ignnients  of  ^*ster  grantli»a rents  are  alsi*  made  in  cases 
where  tln;>  can  hafe  the  greate.^t  impact  In  the  dcla>  or  i>reveiiti?wi  of  in.stitution- 
ali/.atron  of  children  living  in^a  hrtnie  eruaronment,  ' 

Foster  grandpa  rent*-  gi\ (^attention  and  afw^yini  to  the  children  t(*  ^w  honitl^ey 
arcuii.ssigru'd  ijeally,  Uu\ \ohintt*ers  spend  2  htm^  with  each  of  two  children  on 
a  dail>  l»a.sis  \Sonie  group  settings  are  not  iH'rniisyj\e  of  a  strict  one  on  one  as; 

•  sigrunent  hiusis  In  these  lases.  f»*ster  gran^imreiiU  nia>  ser\ese\eral  children  as 
^ong  as  the  sKting  is  condui  ive  to  the  eVtahlishint  nyi*f  per.son  to-person  relation- 
;*hips  among  the  \»»lunttVrs  and  tjie  j,>IT(rn*ThsJhe>/ser\e  The  jirogram  pro\ides 
soeial.^>s.vchohjgi(  al,  and  edm  athjuai^enetits  tocliildren  with  developmental  dis- 
altilities  i»i?fl  relate<l  spticial  iiee<ls.  Th6  foster  grandparents  sinuiltajiecaisly  bene-  " 
fit  frt<ni  alleviation  (jTsume  of  the  conseuuences  of  po\ert.\  ajid  loneliness.  Their 
psyclrologiial  ontlook  and  ^h\*w<id  health, ai^e  lmi»nneil.  The  muti^aU.\  la^nefltlug 
wdationship  also  has  a  notahl.v  4*osil>iA^  effect  oii  the  (iidldreirs 'development  and 
the  t»uth>ok  of  their  fanujj^  The  i»r^gram  i>ro\ides  a\degree  of  protee^Ion  of 
human  rlglit.s  uf  l»otli  graWtlpaVenf;  jind'  grandchild. '  eYsuring  that  each  gnmp 
is  dealt  w  ith  fairly  and  hunuinely. 
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Foster  xraindparent4f  are  prt>vi(le(l  arieutation  priof  to  ^assignment  to  Indi- 
vidual children.  SubsiMiueiitly  the}  are  pru\ided  minithl>  in->service  tn^ning. 
Tliey  fuucthjn  a(i  Ntk>eiid  v<ilunteerh  and  are  nut  in  tlio  regular  wurk  force.  Their 
activities  are  Uiniteil  tu  ^h^>^o  whiih  woulil  nut  supplant  tlie  hiring  of  or  result 
in  the^disidaix^mt^nt  uf  eniplo>kjd  workers,  ur  impair  oxistiuj?  ountracts  for  serv- 
ice. Fo.ster  grandpa  rentes  may  not  pru\ide  physical  therapy,  babysitting  serv- 
ice, housecleaning  ser\ice,  or  otjier  .•nfrvice.s  normally  perfurmed.  ^y  vulunteer^ 
station  staff  tu  the,  c  hild rp?i  thp\  sorve  Foster  grandparents  ate  expected  to 
accept  .Hui>ervision  of  volunteer  station  and  project  staff  Appropriate  vuluntee^- 
grievance  and  appeal  procedures  are  the  resiKiUsibdity  of  the  indi\idual  project 
sponsor^  '        *     y  ' 

Projeit  staff  are  employees  of  t\\.e  pn^je^t  sponsor,  they  are  not  employees  of 
•  the  Federal  (ii)\ernnn  nt.  ACTION  rcMiuirK>  codicurrence  in  the  selection  ^f  proj- 
ect directors  ,  •  ,  • 

The  project  director,  <>n  l)eJialf  of  the  sjionsur.  recniit.^.  trains,  and  exercises 
general  supervi^n>n^  o\er  the  \oluutcers  This  per^^u  also  d^efops  memoPanda 
of  understiiiuHag  with  voluntt*er  statioas  where  Nolunteers  are  to  be  plac^l., 
H^/she  al.so  i^eusures  that  foster  gramlpareaits  are  assigned  to  children  with 
deinoni>t rated  special  needs.  ' 

Project  .spons(»rs.  in  accepting  ACTION  grants  to  operate  foster  grandparents 
projects,  agree  to  abide  h}  agency  regidations  and  policies.  ACTION,  in  tuVii, 
provides  training  autj  technical  assistance  to  sT>onsors  and  prujec.t  staff,  and 
promotes  cooperation  and  coordination  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
entities  concerned  with  the  needs  of  low  income  elcJerly  and  children  with  special 
^ceds.  iiicUi ding  transport Rtion  needs. *  ^ 

The  foster  grandparent  addresses  the  most'pressing  basic  humaji  needs/ both 
in  seeking  tiie  p»>4>rest  of  tiie  poor  to  serve  as  foster  grandparentSj  and  in  the 
selection  of  individinil  children  the  volunteers  serve. 

During  the  entirety i*f  fiscal  >e«r  1080,  the  prognim' operated  under  authority'' 
of  a  continuing  resolution  at  a  le\el  of  $46  9  million.  At  year's  end  there  were 
17,370  funded  foster  gr.mdpareirts  serving  approximately  51.000  children.  There 
are  20ft  (fe<|erally  funded)  projects  with  at  least  one  project  in  each  State, 
Puerto  Kico.  ^he  Virgin  Islands,  and  the*District  of  Columbia.  Additioaially,  more 
than  30  States  have  now  appropriated  \arying  simis  to  ex-pand  |oster  grand- 
parent opp  »rtuniries  and  service^  Michigan -presently  leads  the  way  In. this  rer 
gard  with  ft  nonfe<lerally  funded  projects  in  (*i>eration.  pn>\idiiig  approximateJ^F 
3($()  additioiml  low-inconie  elderb  residents  the  oppoxtuuity,  to  serve  in  and 
benefjt  from  the  program. 

The  stipend  was  increasetl  effective  November  3.  1979  from  $1.60  per  hour  to 
$2  per  hour.  ^  ^  X  . 

Senior  Companion  Program  (SCP)  ' 

The  senifir  companion  program  offers  volunt^r  opportunitiejS  to  adults,  age^fe 
and  older,  who  hifve  niinual  incomes  which  mil  below  tlfe  poverty  guideline. 
The  senior  oompaiiionH  ( voliniteers)  pro\ide  pofsonal  assistance  and  companion- 
ship to  primar^y  older  adults  in  an  effort  to  support  them  in  achievin^^tlieir 
highest  level  of  independent  living.  •  J*  ^         '  ^  , 

The  senior  companion  program  has  grown  from  18  pilot  projects  and'l,000 
^er^^cr  companions  in  fiscal  year  1074  to*  62  projects  and  appro.ximately  3,820 
senior  coinpanionsras  of  DecemlTcr  1D80.  The  operating  budget  in  fi;tfal  year  1980 
was  $10.2  million.  •  T 

The, senior  comp.inion  program  provides     visible  demonst^-ation  that  older  * 
persons  can  perform  a  critical  role  in  contributing  to  the  solution  of  problems 
that  t\fect  them  sCP  fosters  independence  and  enhances  the  s<?lf-e^teem  of  the 
senior  companions  by  ^engaging  them  in  acli\ities  uhf^ll  improve  the  lives  of 
lAdividuaLs  and  communities.  ^        ^  .  * 

An  S(?P  volunteer  in  Michigan  had  been  hospitalized  seven  times  over  a  period 
of  20  years  in  a  ^tate  institution  'for  the^mentally  ill.  The  volurjteer  had  experi- 
enced periods  of  severe  depression  and  isolation  prior  to  l)ecmning  a  senior  com- 
panion Since  joinhig  the  pEograin  in  1975,  the  volnnteep.ha8  not  befilt  )uwp^talize(J 
ami  has  becon^o  increasinglj  independent  and  satisfied  with  life.  ' 

SCP  assists  in  meeting  th(-long  tt m  ni  care  nee<ls  of  moderately  auygenerally 
impaired  adnlts.  focusing  on  older  adults  whose  physieal.  iHei^al  an(f  emotional 
impairments  put  them  ^t  risk  of  inappropriate  or  unnecessary  institutionaliza- 
tion Senior  eompanioiis  are  placed  at  or  tltrough  volunteer  stations,  which  are 
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'  direct  l)«ilth  care  providers.  .4ijcial  .>er\ice  aRenoie>,  ami  Federal  yrid  Sta,te  long- 
term  care  networks.  ^ 

Iiv  IndianaiX)liH.  i  m()r  ctai.painori  jiotiml  hor  <  Vunit  .>,tH»nnHl'di>orn^iit<Hl.  and 
.she  uatch^tUnT  Mo.s*'l>  Slu'  *'vrutiiiill.\  di.si'oNcred  tin*  tlnMit  u}i>  taking'  J3  dif- 
ferent prescrlptUm  dru;:s  from  s*'\eral  <IcK'tor.s,  of  coiiiNt' ,  (Mn'^Tiot  kiiowiiif;  >,he 
was  KiiiriR  to  another  she  made  it  list  of  the  dri^.s.  with  tho  a(Kt(»r'.s  iiaiiie.s  and 
'  th(-  pharniac>  \VithJhe  help  of  . I  he  projnt  <Urei*tor.  she  made  the  dm  tors  and 
the  pliarniacists  awari*  of  the  >itiiatiou  and  tht-  clu  iit  waV  put  under  the  eare  uf 
one  doctor 

Approximately  86  •  percent  of  the  senior  cunipanions  are  .lasiKiivd  .to  assist 
older  persons  to  remain  hi  their  own  places  of  resicrenee. 

The  senior  companions  also  assist  clients  ih  pationt-n  lt'ase  pro^'ram.s  in  acute 
,  tare  hospitals,  mental  htMilth.  ajid  (jthcr  lonR-term  care  facilities  to  n^ake  the 
transition  and  adjustyient  to  livmp:  in  le^s  restrictive  settings. 

In  all  placements  the  senior  4<>mpani(ms  ser\e  as  ad\(K.'iito.>  !>>  liiikiiig  clients 
to  appropriate  services  and  a.isuring  that  thej[  riM?civc  jjenefits  to  whuh  the.\ 
are  entitled.  I  *  ^ 

Senior  companions  receive  a  stipend  fur  their  scr\ice.  They  are  alM»  pro— 
\fded  ^r  reimbursed  for  transportatiuii  and  meals  fur  da>.s  of  s6r\iee.  orienta- 
tion or  training.  Vulimtecrs  ai;e  cuvered  h.\  accidwit  and  linlMlitjr  insurance 
and  rective  annual  ph.vsii-al  exanrinatiuns.  Seniijr  corfipaniuns  are  also  provided 
an  oninnfation  and  regularly  scheduled  in-service  instruction. 

During  lOSO.  eight  te^  projects  were  initirtted  The  new  concepts  incor- 
porated into  the  proje  t* d^esigii  included.  (,1)  the  integration  af  senior  com- 
panions into  a  plan  care  developed  1>>  community  organizatiuns  with  the 
capacity  to  coordinate  the  healtli  and  social  needs  of  clients  served  ,  (2)  (En- 
richment of  Volunteer  training.. (3)  increasing  the  rolo  of  the  senior  cumpanion, 
clients,  and  other  okler  low-income  persons  in  the  advisory  council;  (4\ 
strengtheniiigeof ^ \olunttH'r  station  roles  and  responsihifitie,.^,  and  ioi  f.xpan- 
sion  of „ senior  companion  program  services  to  spec^^\l  at-risk  i>opnlations.  the 
mentally  impaired,  the  aging,  those  with  su!>stance.ahuse  prohlems.  <ind  patients 
from  aiaute  care  hospitals. 

^  •        Gm^E  OF  VOLUNTABV  ClXIZEN  PARTICIPATION,  * 

The  Office  of  Vohintary  Citizen  Participafion  (OVCP),  in  its  effort*  to  de- 
»  ^lop  ties  between  Federal  and  priyate  sector  \oluntarj  efforts,  his  supported 
many  projects  for  ami  involving  older  Americans.  It  has  acconipli^shed  this 
through  awarding  of  grants  to  local  projects:  emphasizing  the  role'  of  older 
citizens  in  its  special  projects,  informing  the,  Stattv  otflces  of*  Voluntary  Citizen 
Participation  about  older  AmerTcan  programs,  'and  wwkifig  with  the  older 
American  volunteer  programs  to  inform  the  S/OVCP's  of  their  accomplishments 
and  potential.  '  ^ 

The  minlgrant  program  provides ^all  .grants,  not  to  exceed  $5,000  each,  for 
local  j*ommunities  or  $10,000  for  statewide  projects,  to  private  voluntary  or- 
ganizations for  support  of  ongoing  volunteer  effoijts.  and  for  use  as  seed  money 
to  estalilish  Volunteer  program.^  Of  the  105  minigfan^s  awarded  in  fiscal  year 
■  lO^^O.  seven  wjjre  for  projects  for  older  American^  or  To  organizations  of  .senior 
citizens  For  example,  the  National  Indian  Council  on  Aging  in  Albuquerque, 
N  Mex .  developed  a  project  to  recruit  older  Americans  as.  volunteers  to 'work 
with  their  Indian  peers  in  developing  such  life  skills  as  budgeting  Aoney.  Fifty 
volunteers  a  re- participating  iiv,this  project. '  *  \  ^ 

^Ue  HUp^ort  servire^sslst^mce  program  provides  grants  a\eraglng  $35,000  fo^ 
tc^cltnical  assistance,  tri^niiyr  and  materials  development  to  private  voluntary  or- 
ga,nizatinns  to  supijwtiyoMmteer  efforts  or  programs.  Of  the  14  grants  awarded 
in  fiscal  year  W^.  on^Vrant  was  awarded  for  an  older  American  project,  the 
Older  Women's  LeagrW-  Educational  Fund.  A  preconference  to  the  1981  WhTte 
rimisi?  Cbnference  on  Aclncr  was  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Th^  monies  provided 
scnblQrships  for  16  volunteers  to  attend  the  conference  wher^ proposals  were 
developed  &n&  contacts  made  among  400  conferf>es  in  preparation  for  the  1981 
^yhite  Uou^e  Conference  on  Aging.  Besides  ACTION,  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  the  Department  bf  Labor/Women's  Bureau  and  the  International  Paper 
Cprporatioii  funded  this  project. 

The  communitv  energy  praWt  (CEP)  offers  technical  assistance  and  informa- 
tion to  communities  across to  initiate  short-term  energy  conservation 
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'"^•"'»-'-V)"=='"'«  '"''I'""?  t"e"iM'hes  antf  tlieir  neighbors  to  appiv 
vJ^TJ^fT-  ^-J^-  "^"Ky.  There  are  „re.seMtlAd  coinm.mities 

fAr  il  l  .        .p.'*"  'l^e  program  and  .called  or  NvJ'itten 

fi^riv  rt„l!V,"'"r  S''^1"""J''^  has  oini.hn^i.zed  the  plight  of  lo«  .ncome  and  tlie  el- 

M    .  :          T  '''""■•"•■'P^  f'f           to  incorporate  these  two-gronps  into 

o  rJ!rfc!;';'V..<.                  '!"•'  "••ti^'^'.l-articipati.m  of  .social  ijervice  agen- 

«  I'l                 •  '■••"■'«iro»  Aging,  the  project  wasTible  to 

n™rLo^^^^^^^^              ""r  "!">■  ""^•'^  "i''  '••^'''^•e'l  t'-e  information. 

r,.  «T,  .  for  weatherization  n.aterials 

•Pif^  „  r..ri.'!'  J''-';'*""  ^n">  "f  "'ese  individuals  re- 

reived  niatenals  free  of  chiirge  .  — ^ 

The  projm  conpeiitrated  it.s  crew  assistance  effort  on  tlic" elderly.' cWs"  of 

I.  Kl.  M-hool  stixlent.s.  ....llPKP  .<;t.ulPnt.s.  and-other  citizen.s  volunteered  to\v^rther- 

.strip  doors-,  euulk  «in(J(j«s  and  nisulatc  hot  water  lieaters  ni  homos  of  Tosideirts 

Who  were  inial.lp  to  do  their  own  worl>  Over  200  hon.sehold.s  of  eldjcrly  residents  ' 

^  r<K.-eive(  tins  .sppmop  With  hvpotLermia  threatening  older  people  more  than  eve? 

lur  nH  the  energy  cri.sis.  this  rveatheri/.ntion  effort  in  K  tehbitrrvras  crucTa^ 

the  Iv  lltrr-TiV'^''^!''';',' t''«"'  saveOey.  Since 
the  «  inter  of  l<J,!t,  20  oth.'r  communities  have  joined  in  similar  conmiunity  energy 
eonservation  effort.s  All  project.s.have  emphaStwd  s.-rvces  to  the  elderly  ' 

ovri-"  "'./,';  "•T'""*  "T  ^■"••"'tn'-y  Citizen  Participation  (S/ 

I  M  «ith  Ideas  on  liow  the\  ean  eneounige  the  gnmth  of  the  older  Ameri- 
can  vo  uiiteer  pioeram  in  their  States,  a  pafket  was  designed  In  conjunction-^ th' 
the  older  AmerW^n  volunteer  program  staff  «l),ch-in,'Iu^es  inf*nmMon  o^pU. 

^rr.  t.l^'^'n  ,«'''■'' >"'»>-"!n1  «tntt.  funding  sources.  This  has 
T,        ,     \'  "fflces  are  in  an  ideal  situation  to  support  the  growth 

<  f.the  <.  der  .\nieruairi.n,g.«m.s.  'the  S/()\CP  s  proi.de  daily  contm't.  coordiniT- 
l>e" .!'..'.' HT."T"'r""  jt-'xlership  of  private  voUnltary  organizations  and 

the  pul.li,-  voluntary  «,-tion  effort.s  in  the  .State.  Tliey  «re  integral  parts  ot  the 
St^teSaUires  ^"'""""-^         •••■P«rtments  of  aging  and 


Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA 


SiMCo  r ho  oroation  of  VISTA  in  \m.  VISTA  vblunteer.s  have,  iix  a  mvriad  of  , 
individual  v^yiafioiw.  amplifiod  the  ol>lH.rtUMitiGs  offei'ed  \n  KONemnioiit  pVoKranis 
sf».gijif  thpy  work  as  onjciiinlly  Intcirtled  and  enable  low-inroine  people  Co  increase 
fhoir  capacity  to  deal  with  poverty  problems  VI?iTA  s  have,  for  exannJe  helped 
ixmr  people  revitalise  (Way inp  urhaji  iieiRhhorhoods,  fucused  attfntion  of 
medicall>  underservefl  an^afr.  helped  iKu-incenifi  prowiw  to  organi^^e  and  develop 
consumer  ^tnd  farniers-  cl^T^ner'Atives.  and  advocated  for  the  rights  of  disabled 
persons  Continuously  throughout  its  history.  VIJ^TA  volunteers  have  also  uorked 
ff>  assume  older  Americans  the>moti(>Mal,  V.hysical,  and  Hnaiicial  securitv  thev 
deserve.  •    .  ^  */         .  »  ^ 

ACTFOX  le?;islationVequire^  that  VI^A  encottrage  'dullest  imrticipation  of 
older  jMTsous  juid  older  i)ersoii  nieniijf^rsTiip  groups  as  volunteers  and  partidpant 
agencies.  •  •  •  v  V 

An  October.M<)R0  survey  revealed  that  over 'one-quarter  of  tiie  total  4  375 
MSTA  volunteers  are  starving  people  60  years  of  age  and  over.  Fifteen  percent 
of  \  ISTA  volunte<'rs  are  tJiem.selves  55  years  or  ohler  inchuUT^g  113  who  are 
over  70  They  ar^a^^signed  to  over  20  comniunit.\  ba.sed  organizations  around  the 
country,  often  working  in  their  own  communlfTes! 

VISTA'S  are  I^elplng  to  coordinate  senior  companion.ship  and  re<*reation  pro- 
UXnmH  at  local  community  centers  as  well  as  working  with  nit^il.s-oii-wlieelsUnn 
the  PVderaJ  food  stamp  program  to  guarantee ''adeqitate  foi.d  and  nutritional  • 
e<luoatlon  to  seniors  who  are  homH»e*w4r-They  have  helped  low-income  seniors 
receive  FIIA  grants  for  indoor  pluiuijlng.  weatherization,  and  home  rehabilitation, 
and  have  workwl  to  set  up  food  and  health  cooperati\e.s  and  rural  transporiatiou 
s.vstems  to  sen*^  the  elderly.  i  *  ' 

Typical  is  the  Colorado  Congress  of  Senior  Organizations,  a  joint  VISTA-RSVP 
.project,  whose  volunteers  have  organised  a  rural  transportatmrrsi-stenJ  serving 
the  eldeo-ly  in  e\"ery  comitydn  that  fpate.  .     „  . 

Another  example  is  the  Knergy  Extension  Ser\  ices  in  Michigan  (  EE^).  Through 
their  eflfori.  13  ViSTA's,  worJ<in^wlth  the  arc^agencies  on  aging  and  \v.^^i 
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RSVP  \ulunteers,  have  coordinated  tnerg^  audits  and  weatheriziition  t»flforts  on 
a  statewide  basis. 

In  conjunctixiii >uith  an  RSVt»  proRrani  in  upstate  Ne\\  Yorlv.  a  VISTA 
volunteer  vv^^^^  ^^itli  liandicapjK?*!  eld(^rl>  i)ei>i»le  who  still  w.int  tu  wurlv  liut  are 
isolated  duo  to  their  handicap.  The  \oluiiteer  with  tlu'  .sup|K»rt  of  hnal  ajrtiKies 
and  iMisinesses.  has  established  a  \ariet>  t>f  \tduiitt'er  ixi.sitKtus'for  tln'ir  elih  rf> 
clients.  ,  ^  ,  ' 

In  addition,  the  N^luiiteers  or>;aiiized  a  ci>nin»ittt»(>M»f  inttTi^-^tod  rldt  rl>  iH»ople. 
to  stud>  the  problem  v{  architectural  barriers.  Thej  pjddislu'tl  a  list  uf  a^n^iu  ies. 
busines.Nes.  restaurants,  anti  other.  .scr\  ices  that  wcrt»  aciessilih  to  iuiiidji  apin^d 
persons.  ^ 

More  ^e<Mftv'  exainple.s  of  VISTA  semnR  (dder  Aniericaiis  follows 

Citi^ir  Aihoi'ates  for  Better  Care,  Lc<»iiiinster,  Mass  lender  a  national 
VISTA  grant  to  the  \«4tnaial  CitiZtMis  (\talifion  for  Nursing;  Tloine  Heforn;,  four 
VIS'f'A  volunteers  are  v\orKinK  on  behalf  i»f  nursiiiK  home  rosident.>  iii  the  I^eo- 
inin.stcr  Fitcbl>urK  area.  Two  of  tlie  VISTA's  ^^ak^  ilaily  \isit«  to  area  nursing 
homes, and  serve  as  h^tal  oniiMidsmen  woriving  tit  resttlve  any  coniplifints  the 
residents  have.  The  two  VISTA  s  abo  assist  in  ctMtrfeiiatuiK  the  visits  of  the 
citizens  whu  \tdunU»er  their  time  to  \isit  spei  ific  homes  ini  a'  r^tilar  basis. 

A  third  voluntieer.  a  retired  Inisiuessman,  bi^s  assisted  the  group  with  publicity 
and  fund  raising.  The  higher  profile  of  the  group  in  the  euninumity  has  boosted  its 
membership  and  increased  the  number  of  citiz(»ns  who  volunteer  their  time  to  the 
group  This  Volunteer  also  regiilarl.\  visits  the  area  nursing  h(»nies  to  <ieal  specifi- 
calb  ^'dh  thespetial  problems  of  male  residents.  A  fourth  \olunteer  provides  the 
group  uith  research  on  nursing  home  issues.  Largelj  through  the  efforts  of  this 
volunteer.  CARC  has  rpcei\ed/a  mjjor  grant  from  the  artNi  agency  on  a*ging  and 
was  asked  to  he  a  part  of  the  State  ombudsman  m»t\\Wk  to  a.^st  groups  in  otJier 
ajeas  of  the  State  with  training  on*  nursing  home  issues. 

Grey  Law.  Los  Angeles.  Calif  -  Along  with  providing  legal  sef\ioes  for  the 
elderly.  Grey  Law  Is  involved  in  projects  relating  to  senior  citizens  probletiis  of  a 
nonlegal  nature.  In  L(*s  Angel e.s,  a  partiQularl>  ttutstanding  problem  facing  seniors 
and  one  which  VISTA  is  confronting,  is  housing.  VJSTA's  liave  been  instrumental 
in  establishing  a  housing  coalition  which  has  stiught  to  include  the  \ast  number 
of  Ix)s  Angeles  housing  and  tepants  rigfits  organizations  into  one  unified  and 
effective  body  In  addititm  to  getting  the  coalition  off  the  ground,  VISTA's  are 
perft>r'niing  an  esM*ntial  <  ommitni*  atiou  funetioii,  <»»nta^ting  the  tariiius  groups  i 
in  the  I^)S  Angeles.area  in:atttinpt  to  proUcJe  information  about  the^iew  organiza- 
tion and  enct>uraging  widespread  participationHn  the  coalition. 

In  addition  to  these  antl  other  programming  efforts,  VISTA  has  linked  with 
ACTION'S  older  Amcrican/((dunteer  pntgrams  in  implementing  two  tV'hite  House 
«on  Aging  miniconferences. 


TTNiYERsirMficAB  ron  ACTION  and  Older  Americans 

Unlversitr  Year  for  ACTION  (I^YA)  volunteers*  work  in  programs  which 
directl.N  or  inditectb  benefit  senior't  itizeiis  in  a  \ariety  of  lojalities  UYA  \olun- 
i^pT  activity  which  is  primarily  fm used  on  seniors  includes  somewhat  isolated 
activity  such  as  the  \*oluideer  working  on  feeding  and  nutrition  problems  of  the 
elderlyMn  Trhula.  Mi.^s to  huigi  r  programs  such  as  a  .senior  citizens  folkeraft 
cooperative  located  elsewhere  in  the  rural  South/ 

In  addition,  there  is'  a  large-scale  I'YA  progr^yn  wdth  the  University  of 
Georgia's  Gerontology  Center  in  Athens,  There,  aifproximately  20  volunteers 
work  with  low  iniome  tiilerly  on  such  i.ssues  and  concerns  as  consumer  education, 
thertipeutic  services,  counseling -and 'advocacy  for  the  hjindieapped. 


ITEM  15.  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

,  January  12, 1981. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  .  You  ft.sked  /or  information  on  our  initiatives  and  pro- 
grams that  had  either  a  direct  or  indirect  impact  on  tlie  elderly  during  1980. 
*    ^This  Inforinfttion  is  t(T  l>e  iurludetl  in  the  annual  report.  "f)e»elopments  in 
Aging."  \_ 

Last  year  we  re^>rted  that*airline5?  had  been  allow  ed  to  offer  "special  dis- 
counts to  the  elderly  \)n  an  unrestricted  reserved-seat  basis  but  that  none  had 

ERIC  . 
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iiig  Ihoir  approval  '"y"'^"'""  a  to  rilih  last  April  and  «e  are  awitit- 

m'  trj  :  •'^-•'■''-iy./"un.l  air  traaspS^tSTo 


Of  too  costly 

1  lioiKjyou  find  this  infofmation  lielpfiU 
Sincerely, 


^rARv^^r'S.  ConK>?'.  Chatnnan. 


•     ITEM  16.  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  v 
xt     r.  '  I^KC^MBt:^  17, 1980. 

kn^w"''"  f'"-!!'"^^"'!!'  <?"        "r  >'">•  other  matt.er.  please  let  me 

Sincerely,  - 
Enclosure.        .  \  ^    ^    Lo^is  Nunez,  fif^a//. /)frec^or.  ' 

Report  of  .Major  Actions  or^ruF.  U.S.  Co^nfI66Io^•  on  Civil  Rioim-1  • 

oi!J''!.','°"-.'S''  Jf"'  'l"™<i"cni«  li'llie  Oidir  Amorloni...  Aci  (Public  I  . 
exa„,.„,„.  ,„  ..Snloular  /n.p,o,r;:''Z"aw;;r:;?;Vo;'':,^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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^  of  services.  So  funds  have  been  aijpropriated  b>  Congress  to  finance  the  costs 
of  the  studj  ;  however,  because  t\iv  airectivu  was  prompted  in  part  by  the 
findings  of  the  Oummisbion's  1077  age  di^.  riniination  .stiidj,  and  because  the 
Commission  believed  the  results  of  siiib.a  stud.\  uiuild  be  useful  to  the  forth- 
coming White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  the  (Joniniission  decided  to  allocate 
a  porttmr  of  its  existing  budget  to  initiate  an  effort  that  l  onformeil  essentially 
to  the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  plans  fur  the  sttuly  focus  on  «in  ex<inuj>afi(Hi  of  i)rograms  mithorized  uuder 
title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Ac  t  at  tj>c  Federal,  State,  and  TOial  levels.  The 
plans  also  provide  for  a  review  of  eiiipfojinwit  at  the  Feileral.  State  and  local 
levels  with  resint't  to  minorities  and  ixUuie.s  and  practices  related  to  the  deliver} 
of  services  and,  the  award  of  grajit.*>  and  lontrai  t.s  as*tbe.\  relate  to  minorities. 
Research  Is  being  carried  out  in  Washington,  D  C,  and  in  ^ek^ted  cities  through- 
out the  country  The  Commission  anticipates  issuing  its  reix>rt  earlj  in  fiscal 
year  1982 

In  May  1980,  the  Chairman  testified  on  behalf  of  ^lie  Commission  before  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  with  regard'to  "Aging  and  Mental  Health. 
Overcoming  Barriers  to  Service."  The  Coniiiiis.^ii*n  endorsed  the  provisions  of 
S.  1177,  the  Mental  Health  S.v>,tenis  Act,  which  included  siwcial  provisions 
for  providing  mental  ,lieaUh  services  to  glder  persons.  This  support  was  con- 
sistent with  the  Commission's  finding.s'Siu^e  report  of  its  age  discrimination 
stiuly  that  older  i>ersony  were  diseriininateil  against  l>ecause  of  their  age  in  the 
community  mental J^ealfh  centers  i>rograni.  Tlie  Cuniniission  sub.sequently  wrote 
to  the  Senate  I,ai)or  and  Human  Resources  Committee  urging  retention  of  the 
sp^^l  provisions  in  the  hill  ultimately  to  he  considered  by  the  full  Senate.* 
*  In  Xpril  1980.  the  Commission  etjiivened  a  national  consultation  on  "Civil 
Rights  Issues  in  Ph.vsiral  Health  Care  Ih'livery"  Specialists  from  the  public 
and  private  sLH'ti>N  pre.serrted  and  resijonded  to  pai>ers  on  liealtl;  care  financing 
and  service  delivery  as  the>  relate  to  nvil  rigiits  conrerns.  Considerable  atten- 
tion vvii.s  paid  to  tlu*  .special  prolih  nih  faced  by  older  perscui.s  in  obtaining  needed 
health  .services  and  in  meeting  increasing  cust.s  that  >are  not  satisfied  by  medicaid 
or  medicare.  ' 

The  Coniniis.sioii  nnide  extensive  comments  on  regulations  proi)osed  by  the 
Department  of  Health  ancl  Hinnan  Services  to  inipleiiient  the  1978  Ainendments  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  ('t>inniis^ii>n  continued  it.^  monitoring  and  oversight  of  the  implementation 
of  the  Age  I)iscriniination  Ait*i<*f  1075.  as  amended.  The  Coniml.ssio*!  wrote  to 
the  heads  of  all  Federal  agenues  subject  to  the  act.  urging  prompt  publication 
of  proposed  ageni.v-.'^Iie(  ifii  rules  as  retiuiretl  under  the  act.  The  Coniinission  is 
al.so  monitoring  enforcement  of  the  Age  Di.scriniination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967,  as  amended,  whuh  is  administeretl  by  the  E<jual  Employment  Opportunity 
Commis.sion  pursuant  to  the  President '.s  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1978. 
%  In  its  research  i>roject.s  and  investigations,  the  Commission  continues  to  take 
steiH  to  imlude.  where  feasible,  concerns  related  to  the  ComTriission's  age  juris- 
diction.  The  Commi.ssi(*n  ha.s  al.so -established  ongoing  liaison  vvifh  .specialists  in 
aging  from  i^otli  tlie  i>rivate  and  i>ublic  sectors.  The  Conimi.^sion  has  also  ex- 
panded its  library  collection  to  include  works  related  to  "agej^^and  "aging.** 


ITEM  17.  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

F^BUART  4,  1981. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAiR.\tAN  .  The  Community  Services  Administration  is  pleased^  to 
respond  to  the  committee  ^  letter  of  October  30,  1980,  requesting  that  CSA  sub- 
mit a  reiK>rt  on  the  Agency's  activities  and  programs  for  the  low-income  senior 
adults. 

Our  report  is  for  fiscal  year  1980.  as  was  requested^  and  includes  infprmJuion 
on  the  senior  oi>portunitles  and  services  (SOS)  program^  as  weljjii^an  of  CSA*S 
programs  that  la-oviiled  .services  and  assistance  in  urban  and  rtiral  areas  of  our 
\   country,  where  otherwise  the  services  are  either  inade^juate  or  nonexistent. 

The  clianged  format  includes  narrative  program  descriptions  that  detail  in 
•  some  depth  and  length  the  catalytic  and  generative  power  of  SOS  grants.  In- 
cluded also,  are  descriptions  of  SOS  fundwl  research  and  demonstration  grants, 
description  of  other. CSA  programs  ,  activities  of  CSA*8  headquarters  and  Regional 
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J^^ndosiire  ^^iLLfAM  W.  Alliso;n,  Acthuj  Director: 

LEGISLATIVE  MANDATE 

ri!       i<J^»tify  the  needs  of  poor  persoas  over  60  vears  niH 

creation  of  ad.li tlonal  "en  nr  "^^^^^  :  '  '•^stimulation  and 

presently  existing  services  an<liro"^Sn?«  %'n'^"^  deflciencfes  in 

cednres,  eligibility  wwiirpmnnfi  nmr^rr   '         "'"diflcajtron  of  existing  },ro- 

use  of.  "nd'part[ci,Sn  ir^r..i  c  leVwces"!;'^^^^^^^^  '""'I"'"'  greater 

of  an  season  recreation  and  Trvinn     ,?„V "  "'•'^'^r  P"or :  (e)  development 
selves,  and  otl.er  act IW  ie s  and  e  vio^n^e^^^  Persons  them-  , 

elderly  poor-or  to  „s.sure  thenTgreaYoVro^^t.ffldoncv'"''''       ^^""'^^-^n'^  ot  the^ 

ticular.?t.rALristr"a'ironr^^^^  ^^-'-al  agencies,  par- 

Services,  "'-stration  o^^^n^'  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Hnman 

0.|AperT^„VS;';:f"l^ka"saroS'^  """"  I'"-  V  Of  the 

ac/iteUlreM  P'""  ^^^-^^  -'"'^'>        elderly  persons  to 

^ci  AdminS;:,^S'/,„T^  -nPo-ents  of  the  Community  Serv-  ' 

Eci'nLYc  CKunUy\??f"Krtin^  P^''^"'"''  ""^er  the 

needs  of  the  elderly  poor  a^e  taTe  into  ^n/i^^^^^  '"^"^^  '"e 

liaison  with  the  ohjeetive  of  a  c<k.« Unate^^^^^^^  maintain  interagency' 

and  to  determine  theJeecl  for^el  nt^^^  approach  to  the  elderly  poor. 
Congress.  "e'^ea  ror  new  programs  and  recommend  legislation  io 

DEMOGRAPHIC  TRENDS  ' 

persons  in  povertv  and  an  additional  ^  mniinn^M'  ""^  """^er 

than  125  percent^;vor,K,verty  tlS^^^  '"^'""es  less 

iK>ftrof%tHd/r;;^io^i'!;vK.r^vr^^^         « ' 

age  75  lived  alone  The  nronortion  f  ?  ^"men  over 

8^ or  older)  Is  rinlng  iTmTlVi^^^^^^^^  ^^'^^^^'^  ""i 

compared  to  20  percent  m  lOoJ)  and  l^^rclt  in  fm.''''''  ''^  °^ 
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*        Economic  and  Social  Trends  Affecting  the  Elderly  Poor 

Thpre  are  a  number  uf  trends,  both  positive  and  negative  that  have  recently 
affected  the  quahty  of  hfe  for  the  elderlj  poor.  Some  of  the  posit nr  trends  have 

— Extension  of  mandatory  retirement  to  age  T^i^lderly  persons  seeking  paid 
employqieiit  to  supplement  retirement  in^ne  or  wishing^ to  continue  in 
jtheir  jobs  are  protected  by  antidiscrimination  \ft\\s.  '  t:.-dt  ^  4 

—Increased  Federal  regulation  ot  private  pensions.  B^nactment  of  ERISA 
greatly  increased  accountabiiit>  of  private  seotur  euii>hi.\ers  for  adeiiuately 

.  funding  benefit.^,  created  Uiandatorv  nesting  Vi^^hth  fur  employees  and  in- 
creased portability  of  pensions.  ^ 

—Improvements  in  medical  care  are  increasing  life  exi>ectan(y.  thereby  the 
number  of  citizens  who  enjuy  goud  health  to  older  ages  is  increasing.  ^ 

—Increased  tendeno  to  index  the  level  uf  Federal  transfer  pa.\nient*5  to  in- 
creases in  the  cost  uf  liv.ing  lias  slowed  the  erosionar.v  effect  nf  inflation  on 
benefits.  ^  ^  v 

—Laws  regarding  i^ublic  accommodation  for  the  physically  handicapped  have^ 
increase<l  access  uf  the^'elderly  to  public  transportation  and  pyblic  buildings. 

— DiscountH  for  senior  citizens  for  transportation,  prescription  drugs,  cultural 
events.  i)ersonal  services  and  entertainment  are  a  growing  txend. 

—Increased  provision  by  Congress  of  transfer  programs  and  social  services 
programs  designed  to  serve  the  elderly  poor.  ^ 

—Emphasis  on  the  problems  of  the  elderly'^by  the  President.  Former  President 
Carter  has  called  for  a  decennial  White  House  Confe^nce  on  Aging  in  1981. 

Some  of  the  negative  trends  have  b^n-the  acceleration  of : 

—Increase  ^ost  of  health  care.  xBe  cost  of  physicians'  services,  hospital  care, 
nursing  home  care,  and  day  care. facilities  is  increasing.  The  deficit  between 
medica;-e  benefits.  Insurance,  and  the^ost  of  medical  care  is  increasing. 

— Increa.sed  cast  of  energy  for  heating,  cooling  and  cooking.  The  elderly  have 
been  dispro[H)rtionately  affected  because  many  live  alone  or  with  a  spouse 
in  older.  poorlyOn^ulhted  homes,  much  too  large  for  one  or  two  persons. 
The  aged  are  more  vulnerable  to  the  effects  of  excessive  heat  and  cold  than 
other  adults.' 

—Increased  pr7)perty  taxes.  Many  of  the  eldejly  are  forced  to  sell  their  homes 
tcTpay  delinquent  taxes.  These  lio;nes  are  freauently  the  owner's  only  sub- 
stantial financial  asset. 

—Rental  costs,  where  there  are  no  rental  cost  ceilings.'  are  forcing  the  low 
income  elderly  to  move  to  poorer  housing^accommodations. 

—Food  costs  are  increasing  i;elative  to  other  costs.  I n^- 1080.  increases  in  the 
cost  of  food  accounted  for  slightly  les.s  than'  half  of  the  double  digit  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  index. 

—Failure  of  j)rivate  pensions  to  keei>  pace  with  infiation  because  benefits  are 
paid  at  a  fixed  rate,  not  indexed  to  living  costs. 

—Rising  fear  of.  physical  assault,  theft,  con  games  and  living  in  unsafe 
neighborhoods.  In  1975.  at  least  one  third  of  the  older  population  had  at 
some  time  experienced  criminal  victimization. 

—Fewer  opportunities  for*  the  elderly  to  live  witWhildren  or  younger  rela- 
tives, Currently,  the  average  T\S.  family  move*?  evffy  three  vears.  freauently 
to  a 'different  area.  Decline  of  extended  families  increases  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  elderlv.  increases  sociallsolatioiik  and  decreases  the  family  supiK)rt 
needed  for  independent  living.  Q  * 

,  — Decline  in  financial  siinport  from  children.  Increased  li^^ing  costs  have 
created  circumstances  where  two  incomes  are  necessary  to  support  a  nuclear 
family.      -  ^      *  ^^.^  ' 

— Increases  in  rental  costs  are  forcing  tluu-elderly  poor  to  cut  back  on  food 
and  medical  care  and/or  to  move  to  inadequnte  hbu<<ing. 

— High  rates  of  conversion  of  rentals  fo  condominiums  are  resulting  in  the 
elderly  poor  people  being  unrooted  from  loft<r  e^fabliMbed  living  nattern.s. 
Frenuently  those  affected  are  unable  to  find  adequate  housing^  they  can 
afford. 

—Decline  in  the  ntimbor  of  public  transportation  routes,  particularly  in 
rural  areas  is  affecting  the  ability  of  the  elderly  to  get  to  markets  and 
needed  services. 
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^--Incn^a^ed  costs  are  preventing  the  elderly  from  buying  the  clothing  and 
houseliold  furnishings  they  need  for  wariuth.  the  coht  of  >lioe>  luii,  duuhlt'il 
in  the  hist  two  .\ears.  Tlie  elderly  i>uor  are  uiiahle  tu  afford  eiiuuglr  cloth- 
ing to  enable  them  to  layer  several  garments  for  protection  ag^unst  the  ^-old. 

COMMTNITY   SKRVICK.S   ADMINISTRATION-  PHO(.KAMS 

CSA  funds  programs  assisting  low  income  older  i)ers(m.s  tii rough  .sectioft  221. 
hK'al  initiative  funding  of  comiuunitj  actiim  agentieij,  section  222^  ^I)eL'iai  pro- 
grams and  assistance  ami  sectiiai  2:^2,  research  and  demonstratKm  prograui>. 
(fSA  ^'rantees.  particularly  community  action  agencies  and  natnmal  grantees 
fiMided  to  proMdc  Imckup  assistance  in  si)ecialized  area^,  act  as  a  net\\ ork  that 
links  together  and  focu.ses  on  tlu*  needs  of  the  ^derly  ixior,  and  garners  assist- 
ance from  Federal.  State,  and  local  government  and  \oluntarv  .source.^. 

The  major  CSA  programs,  providing  assistance  to  the  elderly  poor  are  locaf 
imtiatne  prograiiis,  senior  opi>ortnnities  and  services  program.^ Vomiiinnitv  food 
and  nutrition  programs  ,  '  '  ' 

(Jenerally.  j)rograms  desiijned  to  meet  the  needs  of  fhe  elderlv  poor  in  local 
communities,  whvther  by  advocacy,  better  integration  of  services  at  tlie  State 
ie\el  and  at  the  i>oint  of  delivery,  or  by  direct  ser\ices.  are  funded  and  adniinis- 
tered  by  reijional  office  Pro-ram s  which  advocate  for  the  interests  of  the  elderly 
as  fhey  are  affected  by  national  policies,  most  programs  which  test  new  ai*>- 
proai  hes  to  serving  tlie  elderl\  iwor.  and  programs  which  provide  specialized 
snpiM>rt  to  regionally-  funded  prograiu.s  are  funded  and  monitored  bv  the  CSV 
mitional  office.  ^ 

^KNIOK  OPPOHTVMTIES  AND  SERVICFJi,  PROGKAMS 

Senifir  opportunities  and  ser\ices  programs  was  autliorized  bv  the  ir>67  amend- 
menrs  to  the  Kcononiiu  ()pportunit.\  Act.  The  program  was  intended  to  pmvide 
assistance  for  meeting  those  problems  of  the  elderly  {>oor  that  voM  not  be  met 
by  rSA  pn),;cjini,>  serving  all  age  groups.  In  1J>7J),  CSA  revised  its  priorities  and 
funding'  policies  for  SOS  pro^'ranis  to  assi.st  the  increa.siiiK  numbers  of  vnl- 
neral^le  and  frail,  elderly  i>oor  persons  to  remain  in  their  homes  and  avoid  in- 
stiturionalizatipn  .  as*ii>t  the  elderly  iH)or  to  organize  and  advocate  for  their 
own  interests;  to  strem;then  the  capabilit^y  t)f  grantees  pf  t^ie  Communitv  Serv- 
ices Administraticm  in  planning  and  programing,  and  to  help  the  el^erl\  avoid 
criminal  victimization  The  \)oUcy  areas  Vidopted  were*  outreach  and  follow- 
through,  access  and  ailvoc.ic.\.  iniu»\ nti v«*  l)rr)i;ramin-  and  integrated  services, 
income  maintenance  and  employment,  elderlj  \ ictiniization,  indeinrndent  jiving,' 
nutritifm.  tran.sportatio!i.  and  iikq  discrimination.  The  upw  CSA  iM)iicie.s  are  ecitml- 
ly  eiifonvable  on  all  K'rants  made  by  headipiarters  and  n'gional  offic-es  (See 
attachment  A  for  the  SOS  policy  statement  for  1080.)  In  l^i),  CSA  also  change<l 
its  progriim  rei>orting  to  yield  information  on  unduplicated  numl»ers  of  benefl- 
rmriews  in  eai  h  i>oiify  area.  The  new  reiK)rting  system,  the  "interim  I>ata  High- 
light. hPKnn  in  the  last  rpjarter  of  1970  The  1080  annual  rei>ort  reflects  additirmal 
projjramm.'iric  information  (H^)IIected  under  tlie  new  .system  Currently  available 
data  on  iHMieflciaries  by  our  two  major  SOS  policy  areas  i.s  sunniiarized  in 
atta<'hinent  B.  .  Q 

"Funding  (»f  Headquarters  and  Regional  grantees  during  fl.scal  year  1980  is 
.snmniarized  in  attachment  C  .  ^       ^  \ 

Independent  Living 

The  greatest  emphasis  iii  SOS  programs  nationwide  has  been  to  provide  a 
variety  of  fjix^w  of  a.ssistance  desik'ned  to  pre\eiit  iniuece.sviar,\  institutionaliza- 
tion of  older  Ijeople.  and  to  a.ssist  them  to  continue  to  lead  full  lives. 

Senior  opportunities  and  services  programs  rand  commnnrty  action  agencies' 
activities  help  elderly  p<.or  j)eople  app'l.\  for  properly  ta\  rebate.^,  appeal  rises 
In  rtssessiaents.  repair  homes,  (juallf^  for  ^\ eatherization  pro^'ram.s.  ipialify  for 
assistance  in  pa.\  ink'  lit  Hit  \  bills.  lower  fuel  bilN  b\  practictngr.simple.  but  effective 
enenjy  cr)nspr\  ation  tactics  and  recei\Ing  food.  (  h>tlilaK'.  shelter^md  medical  care 
In  emer'K'encies  rommnnlt.\  action  agencies  and  Sf>S  proiects  find  housing 
arcomnn»dations,  stimulate  o»n.stru(  ticm  of  hou.slng  units  ff>r  eklerly  poor  people, 
and  help  them  obtain  honiemaker  ser\  ices.  \lsitinK'  ipirse  "services., and  home 
delivered  meaN    CAA's  and  SOS  projects  .sfxm.sor  Immunization  an(l  health 
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screening  clinics,  health  education  classes  for  the  elderly,  and  exercise  programs,' 
The  agencies  also  oi)orate<l  conimtinit.v  centers  for  low  income  elderly  people 
where  they  do  craft  work,  hold  social  activities,  pro\ide  cougrej^ati*  meaWorci- 
nlze  educational  and  cultural  programs,  plan  outings,  exchange  services  and 
share  activities  with  children  and  teenagers  CAA  and  SOS  volunteers  telephone 
ana  visit  homehound  and  isolated  older  people  ti)  p1ro\ide  companionship  and 
information  Other  SOS  national  and  local  priorities  and  poHcy  statements  are 
,summ*arized  in  attachment  A. 

Independent  lAving—i  Local  Project 

Project  Involve.  Ine,  a  delegate  agency  of  the  Community  Rela (dons-Social 
Development  Commission  (CRCSDC),  the  local  communit\  action'  ajemn,  citv. 
and  county  of  Milwaukee  Is  a  low  hi  come  senior  julTiTf  prugraTii  desfgned  to 
provide  neighborhood  outreach,  information,  referral  and  followtlirough  and' 
advocacy  to  hrinje:  community  organizations  toge^lier  in  a  coordinated  and  com- 
prehensive manner  to  confront  and  c(5nduct  activities  for  low-income  senior 
adults. 

Project  Involve.  Inc.  receive<i  $184,000  In  Hscal  vear  1980  from'  the  SOS  pro- 
gram funds  This  funding  generated  $763^590  in  additional  monies  from  12  addi- 
tional Federal.  State,  county  and  city  sSurces.  Project  Involve  offers  compre- 
hensive services  through  Ave  senior  centers  located  In  areas  of' high  elderlv  con- 
centration The  program  provided  2r>  different  typfe  of  services  to  more  than 
29.000  low  income  seniors  to  enable  them  to  continue  to  live  independently  with 
self-respect  anddif^nity  still  intact. 

The  services  provided  to  them  included  clothing,  home-delivered  meals,  emer- 
gency food,  employment,  financial  assistance,  and  counseling,  food  stamp  assist- 
ance, friendly  Visitation,  homemaker  help,  housing  repair,  legal  aid.  health  rare, 
consumer  e<lucatir>n  and  shopping  assistance,  social  security  and  SSI  eligibility 
•aid,  tax/rent  relief  assistance,  telephone  reassurance,  emergency  transporta- 
tion, senicir  compiinions  and  outreach,  information,  referral  and  followup  and 
other  ^^ervices  These  ci)mixreheusive  -ervices  enabled  the  program  to  serve  4,362 
new  unique  persons  who  had  not  been  assisted  in  prior  years, 

 .  ^  ^  '   ^  

fnriomtive  Programing  and  rntegrgited  Services 

CAxV^sJiave  put  together  and  are  operating  jnlegrated  services  bv  combining 
'oategorfcall)rograms  with  SOS  and  local  initiative  funding,  volunteer  and  fund 
raising  efTorts  CAA's  are  participating  increasingly  with  area  agencies  on  aging 
(AiWV)  in^  developing  area  plans,  and  as  program  operators.  A  common  pattern 
is  for  a  CAA  to  operate  a  congregate  meals  program  funded  from  AoA,  title  III, 
brinjr  people  outreached  by  SOS  staff  to  the  meals  by  means  of  AoA,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  or  by  an  SOS  funded  program.  Aftenvards  a  crafts 
and  social  session  organized.by  SOS  staff,  might  be  provided  and  held  In  a  center  * 
funded  by  the  Administration  on  Aging.  HUD,  a  city  or  county.  Another  com- 
mon pattern  is  for  elderly  shutins  outrracbed  bv  SOS  staff  toVerpfve  home  de- 
livered meals,  homemaker  service^,  comprehensive  health  care  and  other  services 
such  jifT  legal  counseling  provided  under  an  agreement  with  an  nrea  agencv  on 
aging  r AAA),  a  city  6r  county  council  on  aging,  or  a  city  or  county  human  serv- 
ices office, 

A  low-Income  el^lerly  program  participant  may  be  living  In  a  house  that  has 
been  weatberized  by  a  CAA  program  combiViIng  CETA  title  VI  funds  for  labor 
costs.  Department  of  Energy  funds  for  materials  and  CSA  funds  for  energy 
crisis  assistance  and  adininbtration  The  resident  may  have  also  partlHpgt  ' 


In  a  CfTA  funde<renergy  conservation  education  program  to  increase  the  benefits 
from  the  investment  in  weatherizhig  the  house. 

At  the  national  level.  CSA's  .sponsorship  of  innovative  programs  focusps  oft 
projects,  designed  to  stimulate  re^^earch  and  training  of  professionals  and  para- 
professionals  tb  work  with  the  elderly  poor.  Regionally  funded  programs  stress 
Innovative  methods  f>f  integrating  services  and  Inventive  types  of  services  such  as 
.  networks  to  barter  services  and  home  produced  items, 

Innovative  Programing  and  Integrated  Services:  A  City  Program 

In  New  York  City,  the  Communitv  Development  Agencv.  New  York  City's 
commnnitv  action  agencv.  receivwl  in  fiscal  year  19«0.  $445.2.51  from  the  Com- 
munity Servi/'es  Administration's  SOS  program  funds  to  develop  and  maintain 
16  core  eervlcies/in formation/access  centers  In  15  neighborhood  development  areas 
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as  immediate  response ^Itchan isms  to  ongofrj^jwia^ems  of  the  low-ipcome  senior 
adults  and  as  base/ for  the  development  of  new  pro^ming  and  comprehensive, 
integrated  progra^is  for  this  expanding  segment  of  t'h^  city's  popiriiftion. 

The  SOS  progijam  funds  generated  another  $2,649,000  in  funding  ^om  other 
sources  and  enabled  the  centers  and  a  network  of  subsites  to  assist  or  provide 
services  for  681,2^  low-income  senior  adults. 

The  three  primaVy  areas  of  service  delivery  were:  nutrition  (congregate  and 
home  delivered  medls)  ;  Information  and  referral  including  information  dissemi- 
nation and  case  advocacy  in  area.s  such  as  employment,  entitlements,  housing, 
etc.;  ami Jntegrat«fd  general  service^j  includi;ig  home  care,  counseling,  social/ 
cultural /recreatioi/al  programs  and  group  service.^ 

- -One  of  the  SOK/projects,  the  Nutrition  and  St»ciil  Services  Center,  located  in  a 
t  nited  Method|<<t  Church  in  the  upper,  west.side  <»f  the  citv  served*  its  one  mil- 
lionth meftWtfJuly  WO.  The  Nutritional  and  Social  Services  Cenfer  serves  con- 
gregate meals^eaeh  day  to  an  average  uf  550-500  seniors,  and  its  "meals-on- 
wheels  '  delivers  nearly  100  meals  each  day  to  homelwund  seniors.  Part-time 
staff  and  volunteers  deliver  these  meals  in  compartmentalized,  sanitized  Con- 
tainers by  means  of  small  upriglit,. two-wheeler  carts  that  can  be  loaded  with 
6  to  8  hot  meals  and  lifted  abi>ard  a  bus  or  subway.  This  center  serves  a  densely 
populated  area  of  10  s^juare  blocks  comprised^of  old  highrise  apartment  buildings 
largely  cfccupied  by  sipgle  elderly  individuals  dt-couples.  ^     ^  . 

Accent  and  Advocacy 

The  senior  opportunities  and  services  (SOS)  programs  and  community  action 
agencies  activity  help  low-income  olcler  people  qualify  for  food  stamps  emer- 
gency energy  assistance,  social  security  henent.s,  SSI.  veteranV-benefits,  medicare, 
homemaker  services,  visiting  nurse  services,  and  pensi^n-s.  CAA's  advocate  on 
behalf  of  applicants  with  officials  and  represent  applicants  at  fah  hearings  State- 
wide  federations  of  low-income  .senior  programs  in  II  States  have  combined  with 
other ^OS  grantees  and  (lAA's  tt)  organize  groups  and  associations/)f  low-income 
senior  citizens  and  provide  training  in  the  legislative  process  to  enable  the  low- 
neome-^ldeHrto^ttdvocate  effectively  f^r  their  owrrint^sts. 
Access  and  Advocacy:  A  Statewide  Program 

The  Colorado  Congress  of  Senior  Organizations  (CC30),  from  the  time  o\  its 
initial  funding,  ha.^c  had  as  its  major  foci  the  organization  of  low-income  senior 
adult.s  to  advocate  for  themselves  in  order  to  change  restrictive  local  anfi  Colo- 
rado Statelaws  and  to  assist  these  seniors  to  gain  access  to  the  services  and  en- 
^titlements  for  which  thpy  are  eligible.  ^ 

rCSO  initiated  and  is  a  imrticipant  in  a  coalition  between  the  Senior  Edition, 
the  Senior  Lobby  and  the  senior  discount  programs.  Currently,  CCSO  is  state- - 
wide  federation  of  52  organizations  of -older  persons  involved  in  training  the 
elderly  to  tie  their  own  advocates  and  provide  them  with  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  entitlement  program  information^  This  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
development  of  a  statewide  legislative  advocacy  communication  and  training 
network.  •  " 

In  addition,.  CCSO  administers  an  ombudsman  and  legal  services  program 
thr^h-a  net^vork  of  Itocal  advocates  all  aVound  the  State.  Some  of  these  are 
volulrt^rs ;  rfTime  are  senior  aides ;  some  are  \JISTA  volunt^rs  and  a  few  others 
are  paid  staff  rCSO  is  rteveloping  linkages  vt^ith  national  reform  organizations, 
such  as  the  (  itlzens  Coalition  for  Nursing, Home  Reform, 
V  .1  .  »  »^7^'^J^>8^^SO  targeted-roT-^peclHtTOr^ 
Native  Americans  and  Hispanics  within  the  State.  It  sought^  to  involve  local 
groups  of  these  minority  and-ethnic  populations,  as  well  as  oth^  seniors,  in  local 
forums  that  were  held  in  nearly  every  community  throughout  the  State  in  lA-ep- 
'?.^?c/^?"u"''  October  19S0,  Oovernor»s  White  House  (inference  on  Aging,  The 
CCSO  director,  the  legislative  liaison,  and  the  former  board  chairperson  were 

BotalSfencls.        ''''^^^  ^'""^  ^""^^""^^       Agln^-Co^^ado  State  . 

CCSO,  the  Ar'TTON  State  office  and  the  Colori!^lo  Agency  on  Aging  have  four 
uteragency  agreements  through  which  th^v  have  con^bined  nearly  $1  mil- 
on"A^fnf!?A^  J^""^  CSA/SOS.  ACTION /VISTA  nnd 'the  Administration 

Z^afl^^^f^Vy^}^  ^^^"'^     '"^^^  ^  concerted  and  compre- 

rranl  .^^1  to  as«ist  the  low  income  senior  adults  in  every  area  of  the  StAte. 
CCSO  is  the  lead  agency  and  will  administer  and  monitor  the  grant  programs,  • 


couiitlng  as  beneficiaries  in  1080,  individuals  who  were  cimtarted  and  assessed 
but  did  not  receive  any  additionaJ  assistance,  OUier  outreach  methods  used  in- 
cluded community  meetings,  newsletters,  and  the, development  and  distribution  of 
-    directories  of  available  services. 

Outreach,  Infonnaixoru  Utfcrral  and  FoUoxc through:  A  Countyicidc  Senior 


*  The  Division  of  Senior  Programs  of  Tioga  Opportunities  Programs,  Inc.  (CAA) 
since  its  origin  in  1968  with  a  $24^58  grafit  from  CSA  for  a  senior  opportunities 
and  services  (SOS)  program  has  grown  from  a  small  outreach  (information^ 
and  referral)  service  to  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  services  delivery  system 
for  the  elderly.  The  target  grouR  has  been  in  the  past,  and  continues  to  be,  the 
low-Income,  frail  older  persons  of  Tioga  County,  N.Y,  Sii^cc  1974,  the  dollars 
received  from  CSA  for  the  senior  opportunities  and  services  program  has  re- 
mained at  a.  level  of  $40,000.  However,  with  ingenuity  creativity  thjs  money 
haTgenerated  several  iiuiidred  thousands  of  dollars  to  implement  new  programs 
and  fulfill  many  of  the  needs  and  concern^  older  people  have  living  in  a  rural 
county  where  public  transportaticfn  does  not  exist.  The  total  elderly  population 
for  the  county  in  1980  was  6,000  with  36  percent  at  or  below  the  poverty  level. 

One  of  the  first  and  still  major  needs  the  SOS  program  of  TOP,  Inc.  began  to 
address,  after  receiving  the  first  SOSfunding  In  1968.  was  transportation.  With 
the  purchase  of  an  eight-passenger  station  wagon,  low-income  older  persons 
were  transported  to  medical  appointnmnts  and  grocery  shopping.  Since  that 
time  with  the  addition  uf  new  funding  from  the  Slafe  office  for  the  aging  (title 
III-B)  and  Department  of  Transportation  (UMTA  16(b)  2),  the  program 
now  has  four  12-passenger  vans,  one  of  which  is  equipped  with  an  automatic 
wheelchair  lift  for  handicapped  persons.  The  vans  are  radio  equipped  and  the 
demand  response  system  is  used  for  maximum  efficiency  in  a  rural  nrea, 

(persons  60-plus  are  transported  to  nutrition  Writes,  doctor  and  medical  appoints 
ments.  social  service  agencies,  shopping  centers,  banks  and  Qther  necessary 
locations.  Persons  call  the  coordinator  in  their  area  24  hours  in  advance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  medical  vans  where  calls  are  made  directly  to  the  Office 
and  a  schedule  for  the  driver  is  made.  Persons  are  picked  up  at  their  door.  A 
total  ^OTfS.eSO  one-way  seat  trips  were  provided- in  1980. 

In  addition  to  transportation,  outreach  service  was  provi(^ed,  starting  in  1969 
on  a  one-to-one  basis  where  referrals  were  received. 

In  1974,  the  title  VII  nutrition  program  was  implemented  with  the  county 
legislature  designating  Tioga  Opportun^ities  Program  to  administer  the  program.  ^ 

*  This  nutrition  program  became  a  part  of  the  division  of  senior  programs,  and 
four  sifes  were  opened  in  areas  of  Tioga  Couhty  where  tkfe  largest  number  <$t 
low-income  elderly  were  located.  ' 

The  number  of  congregate  meals  served  in  1980  was  37,205  and  11.272  meals- 
on-wheels  delivered  to  the  homehound.  frail  and  low-income  elderly. 

In  1975.  the  Tioga  County  legislature  by  resolution  designated  T^O^P.,  Inc., 
through  its  division  of  senior  programs  to  act  on  their  behalf  as  the  ofl^ce  for 
the  aging  to  receive  title  III-B  funding.  This  gave  an  expansion  of  services  as 
well  as  adding  the  planning  function  to  the  division  of  senior  programs.  N|w 
sources  of  funding  and  intfovative  programs  have  resulted,  as  well  as  the  infe- 
gration  of  existing  services  and 'the  tie-in  with  other  social  service  agencies  in 
the  cminty— further  coordinating  and  filling  gaps  In  service. 

The  outreach  component,  which  is  still  funded  by  CSA's  ^nior  opportunities 
and  services  program  is  the  link  thdt  ties  the  im)gram  together.  The  outreach 
aides  are  the  "eyes  and  ears"  for  the  program  aud  as  such  are  able  to  obtain  and 
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referrals;  that  are  vital  to  m^lngr  the  grass  twts.needs 
of  the  elderly  poor.  Paraprofessionals  emidoyed  by  this  program  have  had  a  r^l- 
Mr^,"'.^/"*'"  1?.^°'°^  on-the-job -inclpding  wprkshopfon  ooSlng  ?4h. 
nlqu^.  college  credit  courses  In  psychology  and  sociology  of  the  aged,  summer 
seminars  a  loca  institutes  and  numerous  Conferences  on  aging.  Amone  tfae  ma^ 
services  this  component  provides  are:  Assistance  in  obtaininl  enlitlements  nnd 
other  services  such  as  medicaid,  medicare,  food  stamps,  S.S  I.?  soc  Ts^uri^^ 
VA  pensions,  legal,  ax  break,  fuel. programs,  rent  subsldj'.  FHA  mntl^nublfc 
c„  i  no  fansportation.  meals-on-wheels  and  coiSpanionTore 

f™  application  for  those  who  are  blina/disabl^ 

ohPn'inw'tn  Slf^!  '^"'l'  •'■'^"y  ^"'^  h<»P'tels,  social  worl?4rs  otf  discharges, 
bv  LrtMnntrw  ^«"o°  0"  Prescription  or  ov^r  thetoun^?d™^ 

with  IFi    1?"^'-  Hygiene  problems  are  dealt  with  when  Requested,  assistance- 
with  phone  calls  is  given  for  those  who  havg  visual  or  auAio  difficuitiS 
^A^J°^  f  prescriptions,  etl  is  done  by.^e  outS  worker^ 

^1^.!..^"*'^*?'*         "^^'^  'a'"^'  'oot  clinics,  pap  smear  cUWes/ 

fnt  n  ''"'!'^'  ^^onsored  by  the  division  of  senior  prbgrams.  They  do  outsthnd 
S!  ^m  "?  ^^^^  tovs-n  and  village  officials  as  adroca  Kr 

Srnfen'gSteaV''!„^th/^',H°"'  n  '•^"^  '^  therf^nrinSlrom 
rr„  "  on^rsity  In  the  field  work  they  are  sb  adept  In";  igs  nafHclnnnta  on. 

fSS^"AH'!f..T''?l  ''V^  °'  'ow-in(fome  Vere4vv^^tKromm  1^ 

l^;p  .^h'uTl*^'  participants  were  served  ^y  the  two  XdTy  ^Uol" 
T^  TJ^tn  r  V***^."  '•'^  problems  and  reter  them  to  the  proper  lour^ 
^um^JTilich^SSfo^L^s^'"^  addressed  by  the' outreach  ^sta^  aX^e 
trn^n'^iJ?"!,^?  n"*'.;^'''^  throu^h  Qje  Stkte  office  'for  the  aging  helps  to 
SlSr^^lV'  '  paraprofessionals  ,to  better  serve'the  n'^s 'ol'Tow- 

.  IndTHS"vil/SSe?;ic^^.'''^'^'°°     T  '^Bh^^^^ 

iJl^^^Tl  '")«"ll'r""  ^f."^"  """^  S^n/ are  assigned  to  the  program  during  the 
?^  in^uh  H*''^'''  P'a«="cunm  experience.  They  are  involv^  in  learning  how 
«?./  l!.h  an<J  a'  t¥  same  time  they  are  trained  to  aa^stZ 

™^  '"^^  P'''°*  servlwTdlrectory  Is  a  produrt  of  studen^ork 
The  program  lias  one  or  two  graduatfe  stndents  per  semSter  for  2  Hnvi'^nh 

at  »10.4l/per  school  ywn  ''"^i 
fho  nT^  personnel  and  social  servlc^  work  program  enrollees  are  emnlJved  In 

f^^hi'ii"'"     provided  through  New  York  State.  Recreation  for  the  Eld.Jw 
iiti^t  S^"'         ^'^'^  ^^"^       the' Aging  a„d  ind^dual  municipalftles  f  BO 
^V'lr        «'""«;e).  Work  is  done  with  groups  of  10  or     persons  In  thre^ 
?^^m  S  t„'^rT"*^  °«  sit^  where  partlcSn  raS 

;SioJ.  1«  persons  per  session.  Bead  work,  macrame.  chair  caning  ceramlM 
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'articles  for  sale  in  the  shop  from  the  homebound.  The  end  of  the  y?ar  inventory 
in  IdTft  was  $3,061.85  and  salfe  in  1980  amounted  to  $4,325.13.  ^ 

Tliruugli  a  inudel  project  fundtMl  in  1970  fn>ui  AoA,  Wasliin|toih  D  C,  a  coni- 
panion-chure,  minor  repair  project  was  implemented  that  served  more  than  150 
elders  60  years  and  o\er.  In  1980,  funding  was  through  tlie  \ew  York  State*com- 
munity  services  program  The  chore  program,  as  it  'is'  now  called  assists  elderly 
Iwrhun.s  with  liou.sehuld  chores,  who  could  not  afford  to  hire  help  l>ut  who  also  are 
just  u\er  the  medicaid  guidelines.  They  are  \ery  needy  in  tlie  sense  tliat  they  do 
not  qualify  for  any  financial  assistance,  >et  cannot  pay  the  minimum  for 
liume  help  and  are  not  physically  able  to  do  tlieir  housework.  Tliis  program  has 
Ueeu  "extfemelj  helpful  in  contributing  to  inde^pendent  li\ing  by  seniors  in  tlieir 
own  home  setting,  wliere  they  are  most  comfortable  and  happy- -7i  viable 'alter- 
native to  costly  institutionalization.  •        ^  " 

A  program  y[iade«a\  ailable  in  1980,  to  Tioga  County's  elderly  population,  '*free 
of  charge"  is  the  ^  ial  of  life  program.  Cost  of  \  ials  were  contributed  to  I.ourdes 
Hospital  by  a  large  Indu.stry  and  then  made  accessible  to  the  elderly.  In  co- 
operation .with  the  local  Sheriff's  Department,  arrangements  were  made  for 
laminated  photos  to  be  included  in  the  vial  for  posjtive  identification  in  caso 
of  fire.  The  vials  were  placed  in  tlie  homes  of  600  elderly  perscgis  ,so  that  in  an 
emergency,  when  techiiicians  respond  to  a  call  and  find  the  elderly  person  unable 
to  talk,  the  decal  on  tlie  door  sii;nals  them  to  look  in  the  refrigerator  under  t^e 
top  shelf  where  the  vial  is  located  and  contains  all  relevant  information  .  name 
and  address,  medicaHons,  nearest  relative,  etc.  so  that  treatment  can  be  properljf 
administered.  Tlie  dollar  \alue  of  this  ser\ice  cannot  be  esaluated  but  it  is  a  life- 
saving  effort.        ^  ./ 

Health  screenings  are  done  t^^riodically  duri^  the  year  "as  follows ' 

Blood  pressure  readings  follow  up  ttimugh  their  iudlvuiual  pli>Hician  monthly 
at  four  nutrition  sites  serving  a  total  of  1,412  in  1980.  Sixty  volunteers  contribute 
time  is  valued  at  $4,686.       ,  =  ^  ' 

Pap  smears  are  done  twice  a  year  through 'the  family,  planning  clinic  serving 
approximated  80  elderly  persons  each  time.  Two  \olunteers'  time  is  valued  at 
$45.  ,  ^ 

Foot  clinics  are  also  held  at  ^mont4j  int^rviiLs  serving  54  j?enior4  each  time 
using  a\olunteer  professional  podiatrist  and  six  \olunteers  whose  time  is  valued 
at  $495.  ^ 

A  yearly  health  fair  is  held  each  May  during  .senior  citizens  month  with 
screenings  in  diabetes,  hearftij?  glmicoma,  ^tlemon.stratloTis  in  CPR  and  other 
information  pro\lded  thmu^h  Publir  Health  Nursing  Services  and  the  Arthritis 
Foundation  as  well  as  local  hospitals. 

Another  service  is  .^e:^  counseling  for  the  elderly  who  are  beginning  n;  second 
marriage.  ^  -  '  ^  ^  » 

The  discount  card  program  made  up  of  101  local  merchants  is  one  method  used 
to  alleviate  financial  stress  for  elderl>  li\ing  on  limited  ineomes  The  program 
is  a  four  county  effort  and  fftves  an  average  of  5-10  percent  discount  on  goods  at 
participating  retail  Htore«  ,  365  buslnes.scs  in  the  four  coiytr>  area  participate  and 
2,422  Tioga  County  residents  ha\e  slgjipd^up  foi;  the  picture  card  at  a  one  time 
fee  of  $3.,'>0.  Applications  are  processed  for  Golden  Park  Parses  available  through 
the  New^  Xork  State  Department  of  Parka  and  Recreation  enabling  persons 
62  and  over  to  enter  any  New  York  State  Park  free. 

In  addition  to  the  ser\iceiH  discussed  al)ov(»,  provided  directteJiy  the  division  of 
senior  programs,  other  sen  ices  for  the  eldejrly  have  been  genmted  lf\"  advocacy 
on  the  part  of  staff  and  the  elderly  themselves.  One  such  lfi*Ogranrisj]ifi-two-naw 
senior  housing  complo^xi«f  Irwfimr  tn  Owpjra  nnd  Warurbr  with  -32  and  ,35  units 
r'e^peotively  ,  S4  jyrsons  age<U62  and  over  reside  in  these  unit.s  wliich  ar&  subsl 
dl7.e<l  so  that  renters  pay  no  more  than  one-qu^irter  of  tlieiJ"  income  fo^  rent  and 
utilities.        t  %A  '  

The  social  and  physical  environment'  Is  such  that  re»*dents  ffeel  very  much  at 
homo.  Both  <J-b«lroom  and  1  bedroom  apartments  are  available*,  but  there  "Is  a 
long  waiting  list  at  each  site,  '  * 

Rent  subsidy  is  available  to  60  lo^r  Income  elderly  in  prlvatt*  apartments,  homes 
and  mobile  units,  pa>ing  no  nn)r^han  one  quarter  of  tlieir  income  for  rent  and 
utilities  and  fundecFby  UVV)  and  DHCR  .throuch  Tioga  Opportunities  Program, 
Ino,  Housing  Pepattment.  Section  8  moderate  rehab  prograui  al.Ko  provides  rentaf 
as.ql#ftnnce  for  low-income^  ten^ints,  and  provides  for  another  40  units,  some  of 
which  are  occupiwl  by  lowrincome  elderW.^      *      "      «;  t> 
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A  food  bank  for  the  poor,  Including  low-income  senior  adults  is  under  imnip 

foo'l        fauTrition  program  ^^^^^^ 
established  a  tie-lrfwith  the  Wayne  County  food  bauk  whichKrt  of  a  nfri^ 
.  network  to  salvage  an^  distribute  donated.  nonperillmWe  food  ThI  fd.^  ?^ 

:JJial^  "7^^^  ^"^^^  community  agencies  on  belialf  of  elderly  persons  find  fhPii- 
■  Penn  Health  mim  ne  Acencv  -^f^^^^^  '^^  committees  of  New  York- 

'I.'.E.'1£',°*  IMonnatlon  ntum,  Tioga  Count/  Offlce  tor  at  Aanir  I,  amr 

sro?.'.-f,'.SSa™ 

a«nc ies  uJ2.-  nl"nov  *P^S'""'"f  '^"^  ^^n^ices  programs  and  communUyTcHon  ' 
transMrt^rTon^^n  fL'^>^*'''f'  in  ercljangeably  to  provide  individual  and  group 
rransportation  to  the  elderly.  CAA's  administer  grant  from  the  Denartmpnf  r.f 
TmnsportaUon  and  ^ther  sources  to  operate  sch'edul  J'?ransit'  anrdiaTa"rtde  : 

r..2,\^,^^^^^\^}^"^^J^'^^  ^°  existing  transit  systems,  and  to  advocate  for 
■«iZninT*  structures.  Transportatlpn  Japrovided  fo^gr^^^^ 

Se  p*o"S  «>"8««fte  mea^S  socfal  Ic^vitles.  and  S  S 

NuMtm  and  Trantportation :  A  MuUicounfv  Rural  808  Program 

rJ^ntrf P  ProBra'n  has  been  operating  since  1968,  sponsored  by  Hill  ' 

Country  Community  Action,  San  Saba.  Tex.  The  program,  at  present,  is  onera tine  " 


The  program  has  been  abl^  to  add  a  number  of  permanelit  facilities  for  ac- 
tivities in  the  past  few  years.  At  present,  there  are  permanent  facilities  in  Uano 
(2).  Goldthwaite,  Hamilton,  Gatesville,  Ct^iperas  Cove.  Rockdale  (2),  Cameron. 
KiUeen,  Lainijasas  and  Lometa.  Plans  have  been  eonipleted  for  permanent  conteri; 
for  Hico,  San  Saba,  and  Mason.  Activities  are  being  held  also  in  Belton,  Mullin 
Priddy,  and  Evant.  Harvest  House  in  Temple  is  the  base  for  several  programs 

The  21  senior  centers  have  become  a  base  for  comprehensive  services  for  the 
low-income  elderly  in  tliese  nine  counties.  Bejow  is  a  brief  explauawon  of  each 
program  that  is  operated  in  or  from  the  centers  that  assisted  15,000  elderly  poor 
innscal  year  1980.  .  ~     »  .  „  .ui. 

Tt»e  ///-C—.VMfrtfion.— Funded  by  the  Governor's  Coirimitt^e  on  Aging,  this 
program  pn)vided  a  hot.  nutritious  meal  to  158.600  persons  60  years  of  age  or 
over.  In  adilition  t«  tlie  meal,  the  participants  had  the  opportunity  to  join  in 
socia;  activities,  crafts  and  educational  programs.  Many  of  them  ^'JJI""!^^//^^ 
a.s  helpers  witii  nil  phases  of  tliis  program  funded  injhe  amount  of  $-84.Wo  in 

^^/^ff\— The  retired  senior  volunteer  program  is  funded  by  the  ACTION  agency, 
with  HCCAA  as  sponsor.  This  program  involved  667  older  persons  in  volunteer 
work  in  stations  such  as  senior  centers,  schools,  hospitals,  nutrition  programs,  etc 
The  purpose  is  to  keep  the  older  person  in  the  mainstream  of  activities  because 
they  have  much  experience  and  wisdom  to. share  with  other  elderly  persons  The 
18M85  hours  of  service  was  valued  at  $587,404  in  fiseal  year  1980. 

Txile  ///-^.—Funding  for  social  services  in  the  amount  of  $44,000 
ceived  through  a  subcontract  with  the  area  agency  on  aging,  as  part  of  their 
funding  from  the  Governor'3  Committee  on  Aging.  These  funds  are  combined  with 
the  basic  SOS  funding  from  the  Community  Services  Administration.  The  com- 
bination of  funds  provides  such  things  as  center  personnel,  supplies,  telephones 
and  travel,  to  operate  the  centers.  Social  services.  <!rafts.  educational  programs, 
information  ami  referral  services,  home  delivered  meals  and  transportation  serv- 
ices are  also  provided.  There  are  many  outlets  for  the  elderly  through  the  center 


~conU5pr — — r"~-  —  ^  ^~  '  '  ~ 

r/flfTk.— y$lunteers  in  Service  to  America,  funded  by  ACTION,  provides  per- 
sonnel tawoiCin  the  centers,  nutrition  programs.' transportation,  weatheriza- 
tion  and^outreach.  ^  ,  ,  . 

Tran«poH^<on.— Transportation  for  medical,  nutrition  and  emergency  assist- 
ance isprovided'through  funds  from  title  III;  Department  of  Human  Resources, 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  Fourteen  vans  in  «ight  counties  provide  much 
needed  transportation  to  the  elderly  poor.  The  total  transportation  funds  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  year  1980  was  $160,000  and  provided  134,789  one-way  rides.  « 

Communitv  food  and  nufr»iion.— Funds  received  from  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  provide  food  vouchers  for  participants  in  need  of  emergency-type 
assistance.  This  is  a  much  needed  program  and  requested  by  many  of  our  local 

governments.  *oto/w\ 
Energy  crisis  assistance  program  { EO A P).— Funded  in  the  amount  of  $«J7«,W0 
to  provided  assistance  to  the  elderly  and  low  income  who  needed  help  with  pay- 
ment of  excessive  fuel  and  electric  bills.  Thi^rogram  has  been  most  effective 
during  the  winter  of  1979-80,  and  it  is  expecfed  to  be  repeated  during  the  winter 
of  1980-81.      •  .  ' 

Home  weatherization  and  8S4-^h(m€  repair  program.— :These  programs  are 
funded  thrcmghJLhe- Department  of  Human  Resources.  The  household  must  meet 


tie  income  guidelines,  and  the^unds'^n  be  usedTfor  weatherization  as  well  as  t6~ 
install  safety  devices  such  as  handrails,  and  repair  parts  of  a  home  considered 
a  health  hazard.  Neither  weatherization  nor  the  SSI  home  repair  includes  labor 
costs  This  must  be  obtained  by  the  family.  In  many  instances,  the  program  has 
had  the  use  of  a  Green  Thumb  crew,  and  help  from  the  CETA  manpower  pro- 
gram has  been  available. 

AU  of  these  programs  described  are  a  part  of  the  coordinated  effort  to  provide 
comprehensive  services Vo  the  elderly,  using  the  SOS  senior  renters  as  the  base 
or  focal  point.  The  total  program  is  accomplished  by  utilizing  a  number  of  fujid- 
ing  sources,  as  well  &h  personnel  provided  b^^agencies  such  as  Green  Thumb, 
STEP,  VISTA,  and  CETA  manpower.  The  $81,000  of  SOS  funds  provided  the  Hill 
Country  was  the  catalytic  funding  that  generated  a  total  of  $2,042,118  of  addi- 
tional funds  from  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  resources. 
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1  «         *  • 

Oommunitu  Food  and  Nutrition 

'  tuiVemrttio7^-i,7''l^^'^:^^^  ot  the  elderly  to  help  with 

required.    .,  ^  '°  P^"*"™  needed  household  -tasks  as 

also  plan  meals  \wth  the  ^ho  are  ^nh  p'^^"'*  "T"^  ^^opper  will 

^E?f -^^^        "  -^"^ 

del'viiToZo1^whl^,7thro,^^  ^"OexJx  .nd"  . 

checks  and  these  commodities  are  ^Id  It  r^,  npr.'^  T  °'  '^""f^"? 

by  co-op  stores  and  CFN  fu"  ds^  «r  tte't^uek  ^^^^^^^       J^.tr"?  ^r"."^ 
cLTeiaV''  ^"^"'^  «P"'-nt.an^5to1^L^^.:}^.V^^^^^^^ 

.fo/Ue''S'"'LTrrJ'ooT^il^i^^^^  z^'Lrj:',   '^■^"'^^'^  ^'">^ 

nvSoc!-,^:ss.rSohlB£S 

help  With  the  work  that  to^V^yTaUyt^LTnif^^^^^^^^ 
*  Hou^pff  Progmma 

suhsldlZMl  rentar  housinfr  pnd  senior  citizens  housing.  DnrinR  fiscal  vear  IflRO 

^or  ?n.  ,"J.  ni'.T  W-^"^""'  24  State  coSlit^ont  0  alsLsrthe 

_^r.  incliHllngthe  eldeAyJwor,  to  obtain  decent  ho...slnKnnd  related  s  "cWI  serv- 

cnanneiinfT  additional  housing  resources  to  their  areas. 


 X  K        Energy  Oritit  Aaglstance 

o„3?„l  steadily  rising  ^5sls"o1«  the  elements*fl«entihl  to  life :  food,  shelter  and 
energy  are  recognized  as  primary  to  the  ero.slon  of  the  economic  stabllItT  and 
advancement  of  all  h^„.sehoIds.  poor  and  rich  alike.  In  particular  the  e^'la 

Shd  ^LTZF^"^^  "^'.^'^  e"'^'"<5>P-«"nK  and  dramatically  negative  S 
and  indirect  effects  o^  the  quality  of  life.  However,  in  no  other  stratn  nre  fh^ 
Increases  folt  more  keenlv  than  In  the  community  of  the  e  derly  Wv Ing 

rncrea8l„g™edTcaf'n^^^  "'^"tlng  at  mKum  he 

ll^n,.  in^fhT^K  !  t"''"'Rht  on  by  age:  often  Isolated  and  generallv 

pol?  the^der  wi^^^^^  «^«""We  and  affordab^  to  the 

poor,  the  elderly  face  en>««?5^1ated  choices  which  literally  mean  life  or  death 
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During  the  *.ntor  of  m^.  CSA  administer^^^^^^  tre^^et/STf 
program  (KCAIM  ™s  program  was  1^^^^^^^^^  ^  Jnandatlng 

the  poor  and  near  I>oor  and  gave  I'' of^f.  ^IdM^  J«st  short  of  a 
special  outreach,  aecessU..!!  y  and  el  gm.ht>  con^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^.j^^^ 

million  elderly  headed  households  '^^i'^^'^f  ,^"^f.f„„3"^^^^^^  to  achiev- 

relatedto  the  alleviation  of ^nergy  cr  is  ^  aa^^  ^^^^^^^ 

ro\rd^r or^Lfl? larnSaT^^  this  nature  were 

iSpN'nvolve.  an.l  pro^  SarcrT.^gram  (HEAP)  pro- 

vi<  :il  h^'si~to°  6  low-income'Sly  persons  aftectod  by  the  prolonged 
%Hle<l  assistance  CO  loi^o  provide  transportation  to  heat  Kelief 

oen\Vi;a"s'anfoth"t>rg'd;\Mc^^^  anS  in  life  and  health  Uirca.onlng  s.tua- 

^lT^he'SrTl980-81.  CSA  h^ls  funded  a  $3  pillion  "outreach  program 
c^  l^proTecTenergyca^^  incorporating  the  facilities  and  expettise  of  various 
national  S?:L  an<nocal  aging  groups  ""^^^t^^  ^"  ?Le  of 

rnllwl  nroipct  energyeare.  incorporating  the  facilities  and  exi>ertlse  or  \arious 
S)indlTf  ^n'or  Cit^ens  Project  energyeare  is  engaged  in  a  massive  outreach 
SgramlewTto  ensure  low-iucomo  elderly  exposure  and  participation  in  the 
low-income  energy  assistance  program  (LIE AP).  \„^^u.o 
ThH  ilosophy  of  the  program  is  to  bring  a  medicare  concept  to  the  invoUe- 
menf  of  ^he  elSLl^^^  in  energy  programs  and  to  further  identify  and  provide 

is  operS  thro^^^^^  the  community  action  agency  and  SOS  networks  to  provide 
access  to  energy  related  services,  leadership  in  the  furtherance  of  community 
mobiiyatlon,  pla^  and  education^^l  activities,  replacement  or  supplement  of 
Xrnate  energy  services  where  appropriate  and  direct  services  in  the  fortn 
of  goods  or  senrice.  where  e^rtreme  .crises  conditions  exist  and  aU  other  sources 
of  aid  have  been  Exhausted.  ECIP  is  a  cnicial  element  ii\  the  total  Federal  en- 
ergy  program  for  this  vear  in  that  it  addresses  all  the  energy  related  needs  not 
addressed  by  bill  paymt-nt,  and  attempts  to  move  the  low-income  poor  and  elderly 
to  lesser  degrees  of  energy  pn>gr&jn  reliance. 

PILOT,  RESEARCH  AND  DExioNS/RATION  PROJECTS— ELDERLY  CRIME  PREVENTION' 
ANir  ASSISTANCE  PROJECTS 

The  crime  prevention/viGT^m  assistance  projects  of  the  New  York  City  Com- 
munity Development  Age/fry  (CDA)  and  the  Community  Relations- Social  He- 
velopinent  Commission  of  Milwaukee  Oo*inty  completed  in  the  last  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1980  3  years  of  a  highly  successful  experimental  program  that  was 
rtrst  funded  nearly  3  years  ago.  ^ 

The  Milwaukee  vand  New  York  City  projects  grew  out  of  a  conceptual  idea 
generated  and  deviloped  by  program  and  research  personnel  of  the  CR-SDf ,  the 
public  community  action  agency  of  MilwauT^ee  city  and  county. 

The  CR-SDG  executive  director  and  two  of  his  associate  directors  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  vision,  time  and  energy  that  went  into  developing  new 
concepts  and  techniques  of  preventing  the  elderly  from  befng  victimized,  and 
if  the  elderly  poor  are  victimized,  then  providing  them  with  many  types  of  urgent 
and  critical  assfstance. 

The  concept  was  developed  In  19t6  and  early  1977  ns  a  national  elderlj;  crime 
prevention  and  assistanct*  program  and  in  1977  received  funding  totaling  more 
than  $1.6  million  for  three  city  projects  by  CSA  and  four  city  prolects  by  the 
Administration  on  Aging  that  totaled  more  than  $1.6  million.  AdditionTvl  fund- 
ing in  the  amount  of  $400,000  was  made  to  the  National  Council  on  Senior  Citi- 
zens bv  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  and  Housing 
and  L'rban  rtevelopment  <HT:n)  fbr  the  coordination,  technical  assistance*  and 
long-term  impact  evaluation  of  th<*  prolects.  * 

The  Milwaukee  project  has  sustained  n  steatly  growth  during  its  years  of 
CSA  funding,  which  have  totaled  $700,000,  During  this  third  year,  the  Milwjfiukee 
CR-SDC  elderly  crime  protect  has  alreadv  involvpQ  more  than  2.000  elderly 
and  other  Intercepted  Milwaukee  citizens  in  ^influencing  changes  in  public  policies 
to  prevent  elderly  victimization" and  ptovide  protection  to  the  elderly  through 
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block-watch  organizations  and  educationall  programs  to  help  the  elderly  avoid 
■  being  attacked  6n  the  streets  or  In  their  homes. 

The  projects  during  their  third  year  have  aiso  assisted  more  than  500  elderly 
vlcUms  of  crime  in'resolving  the  many  associated  problems  resulUng  ffbm  their 
victimization.  These  included  the  replacement  of  personal  arUcles  one  normaUy 
has  in  his  waUet  or  In  her  purse  as  w^U  as  the  replacement  of  stolen  or  destroyed 
household  goods  and  the  provision  of  temporary  housing. 

The  project  also  sought  to^^educe  househmfi  burglary  by  Installing  deadbolt 
locks  on  doofs,  secur%.grotrnd  level  windows  with  a  heavy  duty,  unbreakable 
plastic  cover.  -""^ 


Much  has  b^trieamed  from  Milwaukee  crime  prevention/victim  assistance 
project  (CP^AP)  and  the  New  York  City  project  that  the  CSA  can  disseminate 
to  other  CAA  s  and  cities  through  the  'liow  to"  manuals  designed  by  the  projects 
on  planning  and  startup  strategies.  Many  of  the  projects'  features  wIU  serve  as 
™mu  ^^r?f  ^^^^^  projects  and  will  benefit  other  programs  across  the  country. 

The  Milwmikee  proj^t  has  been  so  successful  that  Iti  component  parts  have 
been  spun  off  to  other  agencies  and  will  no  longer  require  Federal  funding  The 
New  York  City  project  through  a  **no  cost  time  extension" ^grant  action  is  con- 
tintilng  Its  project  operations  through  February  1081. 

The  J^atlonal  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  (NCSC)  with  a  small  CSA  irrant 
of  approximately  $40,000  has  provided  training  sessions  In  elderly  crime  pie^n' 
Uon  and  assistance  In  Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  Norfolk  to  the  CAA  staffs  law 
en^rcement  officials  and  Interested  community  groups  to  test  the  validity  and' 
Utmty  of  the  training  manuals  developed  by  the  Milwaukee  and  New  York  Citv 
'^l^J^lf\^,^  "^.^^  Criminal  Justice  and  the  Elderly  (CJB)  Dermrtment 

of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  .   ^  i^parcmenc 

These  multiple  training  sessions  in  all  three  cities  have  been  w^ll  attended, 
.u  ^^  experiences  for  the  local  t\\  staffs,  etc.  and  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  training  participants.  aowmiij^ 

This  NCSC  funding  aemonstrated  that  cities  differing  in  size,  cultural  makeup. 
a^o"i ^  f  racial  back^ounds  and  ecj)nomies  can  put  into  place,  at  relatively 
small  costs,  effective  elderly  crime  prevention  and  assistance  programs,  ' 

^  Comprehensive  Home  Care  for  Senior  Adults:  A  City  Araa  Project 

kA*^?P^I^®"®*^^  ^^L^  project, for  homebound  seolor  adults,  utilizing  neighbor- 
itXm.°rpff'^rf/i^  primary  resource  was  funded  in  fiscal  year  1070  and  began 
Its  initial  efforts  In  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1080.  The  project  betrun  bv 

ffor^'of  fh'^'^P''"  ^1°'  ^-^^^P^^ent,  rpc/has  thrS°the 

D^?r5  ?^^f^^,congregatlons  In  the.  Cedar  Park-KIngessIng  section  of  West 
Philadelphia  and  an  interfalth  coalition  of  four  other  congregatioAMn  the  ar^ 
set  out  on  an  endeavor  to  prove  thftt  volunteers,  particularly  those  available 
through  local  congregations  can  provide  comprehensive  care  to  home.l)onnd  low- 
income  senior  adults  In  this  poverty  area  of  Philadelphia. 

.  ^  has  established  a  case  for  the  premise  that  a  small  staff  will  discover 
In  the  network  of  people  connected  with  local  congregations  ready-made  resources 
for  keeping  senior  adults  out  of  nursliii^homes  and  involved  with  their  Deew 
and  society  around  them.  * 

.W^^*^"?!?^"^^®**'"^^  volunteers  have  been  coordinated  in  a  jiomprehenslve 
f  ifTi'i''^  1"^^^*  ""^P^*"'  negotiate  with  absentee  landlords, 

Soai?^  niitritional  plans,  provide  meals  and  groceries-on-wheels,  intervene  in 
^^'^u^^^L^  ^  continuing  health  problems  and  provide 

tn-Htome  cultural  enrichment  for  home-bound  senior  adults 
o^l?*?^  first  year  of  its  operation,  the  project  has  expanded  from  5  to  50  senior 
adults  served  and  from  three  to  seven  cofa^gaUons  directly  Involved  in  nro. 
vi^ng  assistance  to  them.  mvwivcu  m  prt>. 

—The  expanded  project  will  serve  a  neighborhood  of  15,000  people  of  whom 
nL^'^^^lii^/i        ^l^OO  (approximately) :  (a)  80  percent  of  whom  are 
Tlo,'''  Y  V       ^''''^^  guidellnes-1,760:  (b)  20  percent  need  commt^ 
H^i^T^  In-home  care  to  avoid  institutionalization  at  some  future  time-350 
^""ffll  nn'  *^*Vf  the  project :  H)  Congregations  of  all  falth^I 

/ox     1    .  resource  for  low^iost.  comprehensive  in-home  care 

^^LJu  ^h"'*^^  membiys.  work  mosfeffectlvely  in  theif  own* 

neighborhood  (parish).  (3)  Home-bound  low-Inconle  senior  adulte  ^ 
strengthened  and  their  situation  Improved  when  the  approach  is  compr^ 
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hensive  and  every  program  is  dealt  with  from  every  perspective.  (4)  Senior 
adults  themselves  can  provide  an  important  part  of  the  comprehensive  care 
delivery  system.  Involvement  ki,the  project  gives  seniors  an  opportijftUj*^ 
serve  those  they  know  best.  ^  ^^.^^^""'^^ 
— Components  of  the  project:  (1)  Lejyjl  "rights  an^^jHifocacy— volunteers 
have  been  trained,  to  provide  services  in  thg^JW'^as  of  taxes,  real  estate, 
wills  and  estates  and  areas  related  to  tht>«t^al  needs  of  low-income  senior 
adults.  (2)  Nutrition  and  healthip-'fRuly  delivery  of  food,  both  meals-on- 
wheels  and  groceries-on-whe^jl^^The  deliverj-  system  also  serves  as  a  base 
for  health  monitoring^*<rtTa  support.  Vohinteer  professionals  have  con- 
centrated on  heaUi>*1?5ucation  of  lay  volunteers  and  of  the  senior  adults. 
♦      Another  emniKii?r>^has  been  un  preventative  measures  and  on  making  use 
of  exi^;*«?^ealth  ^care  facilities.  (3i  Home  and  apartment  repair  and 
m>iilfenance — a  small  <'orps  of  retired  craftsmen  has  been  formed;  a  re- 
.^^--^volving  loan  fund  established  for  senior  adults  who  were  unable  to  secure 
home  improvement  loans  from  banks  and  grant  funds  made  available  to 
assist  in  repairs  or  necessary  renovation.  This  program  component  has 
been  made  possible  l>y  a  credit  union  being  established  and  incorporated 
by  the  West  Philadelphia  Fund.   (4)   Cultural  enrichment^volunteers 
trained  in  the  use  of  cultural  resources  meaningful  to  homt*-bound  senior 
adults  provide  theui  witli  »lesired  reading;  materials  in  large  print,  record- 
ings for  the  blind,  and  readings  in  braille /for  the  deaf  and  blind. 
A  low- wattage  UHF  radio  station  license  has  been  secured  by  the  West 
Philadelphia  Fund  for  Human  ^Development  and  a  broadcast  room  has  been 
buUt  and  all  necessar>  equipment  supplied  as  a  gift  from  a  local  radio  station 
in  Philadelphia.  The  station  will  broadcast  2  hours  each  morning  and  2  hours 
In  the  early  evening  One  hour  of  the  morning  and  one  hoqr  of  the  evening 
broadcast  wdl  be  in  Vietnamese  to  serve  the  nearly  ^,000  South  Vietnamese 
who  have  been  located  in  the  West  Philadelphia  area. 

^e  feel  that  this  project  can  demonstrate  to  city  communities  and  to  rtiral 
areas  of  our  nation  that  strong,  viable  and  continuing  local  congregations  can 
form  consortia  to  assist  the  low  income  senior  adults  to  remain  in  their  homes, 
apartments  or  other  housing  units  and  remain  independent,  retain  their  indi- 
viduality, s§nse  of  community  and  self-worth. 

The  InterffeneratioTial  UniiierHtt/  Service-Learning  Centers  Projecf 

The  purpose  of  this  CSA  national  demonstration  project  has  been  to  demon- 
strate how  the  human  resources  of  our  nation's  3.200  institutions  of  higher 
education  can  be  made  more  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  persons, 
particularly  those  who  are  poor. 

The  project  has  been  cooperatively  funded  since  October  1.  1978  by  the  Com- 
munity Ser\ices  Adiiilnistratlon.  the  Robert  WootMohnson  Foundation  and  the 
seven  parti cipiiting  educational  institutions.  The  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Founda 
tion  has  provided  $.350,000  and  CSA  has  provided  nearly  $500,000  to  support  2 
years  of  local  demonstration  activities  in  seven  communities  because  of  their 
interest  in  developing  systems  which  increase  access  to  and  expand  the  rangf  of 
jiealth-related  services Jio  older  rw^sona.  The  seven  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion .  Boston  TJniversit:^,  George  Washington  University,  Hampton  Institute,  Uni- 
vex:sity  of  Georgia,  CUB  of  Indianapolis,  University  of  Denver  and  Oregon  State 
university  are  particiiiatlng  to  meet  simultaneously  the  needi^  of  older  persons 
and  the  needs  of  the  institutions  themselves.  XCOA  is  providing  leadership  to 
the  project  because  of  its  expertise  in  and  historical  commitment  to  developing 
innovative  programs  and  services  which  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  older 
persons.  ^ 

In  this  project,  the  objectives  of  NCOA.  the  Robert  Wood  Jolrtison  Foundation 
»and  the  seven  participating  institutions  c^implement  and  reinforce  title  II,  section 
222(a)(2K  senior  opportunities  and  ser\ices"  (SOS)  program  objectives  of  the 
Community  Services  Administration.  Throucb  title  II.  CS.\  manifests  its  com- 
mitment to  the  better  focusing  of  all  available  resources  to  enable  low-income 
persons  to  become  self-sufficient. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  SOS  program  is  to  *'i4lentify  and  meet  the  needs 
of  poor  persons  above  the  nge  of  (K)  in  projects  which  serve  or  employ  older  per- 
sons as  the  predominant  or  exclusive  beneficiary  group.**  A  basic  operating  tenet 
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CSA  aref "  ^''^  of  both  NC^fa^ 

(1)  Emphafix  on  expansion  of  services  to  the  poor  elderly.— As  a  result  of 
t^,1h.„K        "f";  '"^''Jn^'  ^^^^        '^"^'""^  o'  the  local  participating  insti 
wiVhin  /A        'f"''  f  ^'^^"^  °'       ^"'"'y  "served  through  the  nrojfct  fa  I 
w  thin  the  poverty  category.  After  6  months  of  1980,  the  campuses  report  tha 
over  68  percent  of  the  older  persons  served  have  been  noor  ServW,     the  w 
income  elderly  will  .-ontinue  to  be  a  prnnar;  emZ  s'^of  We Tt^!^^^^^ 

(2)  Emphasis  on  the  development  of  jobs  and  career  /ra^n'^ro»rar<"mL» 
for  imc-tncomc  student s.~Inyo\yiug  students  in  need  of  flnCial  aTm«^^ns  de 

ha^l^^n  and  ''^TLh  T,'T'  °'  «f for"  tu^enT:r,",^ort. 

sl^'a^'crerr^"o"tt«S;ti^^^^  '"^"^  °^       ^"'^^-^  - 

.oi^e/TSrCA^s  •h^^'h''*      '"^jf  Jo^«'  can  «<,7u'c  universitv  re- 

,      A"     ^"^'^  community  have  been  involved  in  identifying  needs 
«       P'annlng  and  development  of  the  local  deiBonstrations  CA?V  renre- 
..^^ntatJves  are  on  the  advisory  committees  of  six  communities   there  is  no  CA\ 
fn^Hmptqo,  Va.)  As  a  regular  part  of  the  site  visit  schedule,  NCOA  staff  m^t 
wltto-reg  ooal  and  local  CAA  personnel  to  discuss  cociperative  ventures 
has  develojied  a  model  for  a  followup  project  which  it  hopes  several  pf»-^  v.HM 

^n.f f''  "  ^'^"'"^       y^"^-  This  .mtte.iJ.  ortecl^n^ll'as^  stance 

^  and  site  visits  continued  during  the  secorfd  year  of  the  project.  During  tife  second 
year,  materials  are  being  developed  for  dissemination  to  all  CAA's  about  how 
they  can  tap  into  and  utilize  local  college  and  university  resources  " 

(4)  Focus  by  university  faculty  and  students  on  the  needs  of  the  ^WptI,, 
poor.-This  project  is  expanding  a^d  ^raproyirig  opportunUles  for  facult^^d 
students  to  have  needed  expcriencef^wffh  elderlf  persons  sufferin|  from  the  e^^^ 
lfn»  „"f.  are  already  .«eeing  evidence  of  how  these  elperi^,^  are 

generating  more  community  interest  in  the  poor,  especiaV  toe  oldlr^of^M!" 
in?ell^ru«/^.\'°"^-"'T  °'  facilitating  \Kd1rJct^'n  of 

i?„f  resources  of  the  universiUes  to  seek  solutions  to  the  causes  and  «^ 

rial  and  economic  costs  of  poverty  in  America 

\ 

Overview  of  National  Staff  Activities 
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Summary  of  Local  Campus  Activities 

During  the  first  7  months  of  1980  for  each  of  the  seven  participating  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  over  569  students  were  involved  in  providing  more  than 
42.00(Khours  of  services  to  more  than  12,000  older  persons.  Ovei^  60  percent  of  the 
older  peri>on*  .ser\eil  were  poor,  signifi<.antlj  exceeding  the  i'SA  (.oiitriutual  man- 
date— at  least  40  percent  of  the  persons  served  be  poor. 

Each  of  the  »even  campuses  has  developed,  id^tified,  and  implemented  feasible 
projects  which  have  nationwide  implications  for  colleges  and  universities.  NCOA 
.staff  ha.s  Worked  exten.sivelj  with  each  of  the  schools  during  this  time  to  focus 
their  effortij  on  the  development,  expansion,  and  strengthening  of  those  projects 
vvhiih  are  mobt  lilvelj  to  become  institutionalized  and  continued  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

Summary  of  Itvi)lic  Policy  Initiative 

A  major  accomplishment  of  the  intergeneratioaiiil  service  learning  project 
diirijig  the  pa.st  0  months  ha.s  heen  the  effort  to  change  public  policy  to  enable 
colleges  and  universities  acro.ss  the  count rj-  to  replicate  or  adapt  models  de- 
veloped from  the  demim^^ration  project.  Based  on  the  knowledge  gained  during 
the  first  14  months  of  the  •luitimial  demonstration,  NCOA  developed  and  pro- 
pose<l  amendments  to  title  IV'-C  of  the  1980  Higher  Education  Act.  These 
amendmentii  are  deslfnied  to  provide  both  an  incentive  and  a  means  for  institu- 
tioiis  of  higher  education  to  uj>e  college  v^ork-stu(ly  students  in  community 
service- learning  activities  (iii  Vehalf  of  lovv-incorne  community  residents.  For 
every  Ntudent  uho  Ls  emplojed  in  a  Qualifying  experience,  the  school  will  be 
allovve<l  to  retain  2^2  tiniei*  the  usual  administrative  cifet  allowance.  Both  leg- 
i.^lative  language  and  mtjst  of  tlie  et^mmittee  report  for  these  amendments, 
which  are  almost  certain  tu  be  included  in  Uie  final  version  of  the  bill  approved 
by  Congres^s.  were  written  by  NCOA  project  staff.^  It  should  be  noted  that  the«5e 
amendments  contribute  to  the  general  goals  of  CSA  as  well  as  the  SOS  program 
hecaiise  it  encourages  the  development  of  student-delivered  services  for^low- 
Incoin^  ptM>ple  of  all  agps.  Althougli  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  predict  the  impact 
of  a  program  where  participation  is  voluntary,  XCOA  staff  conservatively  pro- 
jects that  by  1983  the  amendment  will  result  in  a  annual  involvement  of  245,000 
studeilts  providing  over  44,000,000  hours  of  service  for  or  on  behalf  of^  low- 
income  persons.  .  • 

Plans  for  the  Final  Phase  of  the  Demonstration  Project 

At  present,  the  demonstration  project  is  scheduled  to  end  in  July  1981.  The 
Robert  W(>od  Johnson  Foundation,  which  has  already  provided  $350,000  for 
support  of  campus  activities,  recently  approved  a  supplemental  grant  of  $70,000 
to  enable  the  campus  programs  to  operate  for  a  second  full  academic  year  until 
June  1981,  and  CSA  provided  a  supplemental  grant  of  $49,528.  These  supple- 
irteiftal  grants  w«re  made  in  recognition  of  what  the  project  has  been  able  to 
accomplifJi  to  date  and  the  follouing  potential  benefits  to  the  overall  demonstra- 
tion by  providing  an  additioinal  6  months  of  nTDgrnfti  o^ration  : 

(1)  The  findings  of  tlie  program  would  l)e  oJlSed  on  local  programs  which  will 
have  opera te<l  ff)r  2  full  academic  years.  Excellent  progress  has  been  achieved 
<luj-ing,the  first  full  acadenlic  year  of  the  project,  l)ut  we  believe  that  a  second 
full  academic  year  vvauld  yield  considerably  more  exciting  projects  and  results. 

(2)  National  funding  of  the  local  programs  would  lie  terminated  In  the  spring- 
time and  therefore  be  consistent  with  the  academic  budget  cycles.  Thisf  is  likely 
to  have  a  sulmtantial  impact  on  the  ability  of  the  local  universities  to  institution- 
alize the  model  programs  by  having  an  opportunity  to  incorporate  the  programs 
into  the  normal  budgeting  process.  ' 

(3)  NCOA  staff  could  actively^participate  in  the  development  of  regulations 
relating  to  tlie  ixew  college  work-study  amendments  and  actively  encourage  utill^ 
zation  of  new  work -study  opportunities  at  the  demonstration  sites  and  oth§r 
univ^rsitlea  nationv\ide.  These  efforts  could  have  a  critical  impact  on  the  extent 
to  whi'cli  colleges  and  universities  ultimately  participate  in  this  new  federally 
supported  program.  During  this  time,  NCOA  could  also  develop  a  special  techni- 

*  \ 

»  Note   NCOA  staff  time  directly  related  to  ih\9  public  policy  Initiative  wa»  not  charged 
to  the  CSA-funded  account,  «  y 
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th^  nfw 'eSC'  ^"'"'^'"^  '°  take  full  advantage  of 

dJ'eL.naZ<';?toMTfi"dl„'«^  T^P'^t^  a.d  extei>.lve 

country.  During  this  tin  e  "vo  V  shiff  wn n.rt^H  replicaUon  throughout  the 

grams  for  various  co  fTrences  and  nreo^^^^^  implement  training  pro- 

journals.  Details  of  the  dissemfnrtirn  nf  1^°^  appropriate  professional 

with  OSA  official*         "'^semination  efforts  will  be  developed  in  collaboraUon 

IKalth  Advocacy  for  -Older  Adults:  A  University  Project 

wa??uX:rtrdloSe°'h^o^;-  "^l^^Z.^  Z''\Tr''' 

Mlc!rwUhSwi£f^un/Y'„!?L  recn.itment  program  in  Jackson. 

\  J     1  1    S   ^^"''^^^  Riin/lpsilnnti  P^^r  coiin.se brs  as  proffranFnrespnfpr*?  nnH 
nnl"r'^t  '  the  i>eer  c-ounselor  training  in  Jacl^on  doveE^ 

•  lines  for  the  peer  roiinselor  training  programs  '"'-ksuh.  ae^eioped  guide 

The  projects'  major  objectives  during  the  first  vear  wore- 
III  j^^^'^'Pl"^  'nodel  training  programs  for  peeV  advocates.  " 
(2)  Training  a  cadre  of  older  people  in  the  foiir-county  area  to  m  as  neer  ndvo 
cates  for  the  elderly  poor^in  health-related  situations  ^ 

4  Pro^Mf/!!^  models  of  survival  education  and  health  education  workshops 
nnd  L^w  5  "^'^"""^  education  to  large  groups  of  older  people  in  nutrition 
and  senior  centers  n  a  variety  of  substantive  health  and  cSnier  issue<^T 
order  to  make  them  better  health  consumers.  "»«nier  issuer  in 

LOCAL   rNITIAUVE  .PROGRAMS 

ii«l"i';T'  '"e^ommiinlty  Services  Administration  received  $38''  mil- 

lion of  local  initiative  (LI)  funds.  Of  this  amount,  $57  million  more  t^n  one- 
.^eventh  of  the  total,  was  spent  in  the  provision  of  services  or  nssTs°a nee  to  lo«t 
SOsf  nr^or""   ^'1,"'?.'  ^'"""^  '^'^  218  senior  op^rtu  .it?&  anTservic^ 

:ra^«i\rrrzn"'S'riirrm*?i^^"-^^^^ 

nm  s,  total  ng$«(  million  allocated  Dy  the  agency  to  serve  the  low-income  el- 

enSy  rt"ril';t'C""7ff "'^  '^""i       ^"""""""^  fo'^  an'^l  „u wfion, 

^I>„Tr    .  t.-  and  the  research  and  demonstration  program  funds  A 

considernW.'  part  ol^ these  funds  went  to  .serve  the  lo«-lncofS,e  elderly. 

THK   Wlim;   HOUSE   CONFERENCK   ON   AOINO  ACTIVITIKS 

CSA  heatKinarters  and  regional  offices  have  adopted  several  stratecies  to 
m.re  that  the  speclnl  needsnf  the  elderly  poor  are  addressal  in  tt  WMt^Ho,^^^ 
W„f  «77  nVHCoA).  The  .scope  of  our  activities  ha.s  extended  to  he 

local.  State,  regional,  snhnational.  and  nationnl  level.  AVhenever  Ws^le  CSA 

dLrfv  Thu  h«:  "'f  ^'  ""'1         "Kencies  whose  programs  also  focus  on  the  el-  " 
derlj.  Thl«  has  not  only  prevented  dopllcation  of  efTort,  It  has  developed  stronger 
tle.s  where  they  might  not  have  „revion.sly  exlste<i.  Interagonc/  c„„r,C.H  has 
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included  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  ACTION,  and  DOE  at  the  national  and  regional  ievels,  as  well  as  area 
agencies  on  aging,  RSVP^  Foster  Grandparents,  and  Green  Thumb  at  the  local 
level. 

For  example,  a  region  VII  all  hoc  advisurj  cummitte*'  aiHK)inte<3  in  Julj  1980, 
has  guided  regional  WHCoA  activities.  This  committee,  chaired  by  a  CAA 
executive  director,  includes  representatives  from  CAA's,  region  VII  CSA,  HHS, 
AoA,  and  ACTION.  ^ 

Uegiuii  VII  WHCuA  activities  which  have  been  completed  or  which  arc  planned 
for  the  near  future  include: 

Community  Joruma.  Since  September  1980,  more  than  5,000  citizens  of 
region  VII  liavu  partit ipatt^d*  in  at  lea.st  «So  cumiiiUiiit.N  ftiniins  spoii.snred 
b>  toninrtiiiit>  a^^CMKies  in  preparation  for  the  I9bl  Wliite  HuUm»  (  ujifertMup 
an  Aging.  At  these  meetings^  the  low  income  ha\e  .spectflect  Treeds^arrdTecom- 
mt-iideU  strategies  to  submit  to  tiieir  State-  White  nou.^e  Con ferenc^toi*.  Aging. 

These  forums  have  adopted  rtian>  furuis.  For  example.  In  Iowa,  a  single 
meeting  attracted  1!50.  In  Missouri,  a  L'^VA  took  its  mcHJtings  to  small  towns 
and  villages  in  onier  to  reach  residents  ^vho  might  be  overlooked  in  count^*- 
wide  meeting.  In  Nebraska,  a  CAA  cosjK>nsored  forums  in  unCAPed  counties 
to  widen  the  scope  of  elderiy  poor  involvement.fi 
Otlier  major  events  incltiding  the  elder^>-  include : 

lotca  Poor  Persons  Congress.  This  was  funded  hy  CSA  and  iircluding 
electei!  representatues  including  elderl.v  from  all  loua  CAA's  and  SOS  proj- 
ect. Over  300  person.s  attended  on  September  19, 1'O.  and  21,  1980.  Resolutions 
in  the  areas  uf  liealtK,  traii*.portatuin,  huusing.  and  ^nerg>,  including  elderly 
con^•erns^  wenj  formula tt»t!  and'  opted.       ^  •  I 

Kansas  famiUls  and  poverty  tonfcrtncC:  This  wmi.s  also  fnndpd  hy  CSA, 
and  incluiiei!  repreMMitatives  from  all  »S(JS  projects  and  CAA's.  most  of  whom 
wore  elderl}  Hetvveen  I'OO  anti  S'DO" atttMuIed  on  June  13.  14,  and  15,  1080,  and 
covertM!  su(h  subjj*ct.s  as  iiealth  and  nutrition.  up\Nar(!  mobility,  economics, 
and  housing.  ,  .        .  *  *  ^  . 

Nebraska  Silver  Haired  Vnicamerfil.  On  October  1^  16,  1980.''r,et>r<»senta- 
tives  elected  hj  low  Income  seniors  imt  in  the  State  legi.slature  (unicameral) 
and  worked M>ut  iK)Sitions  and  j>riorities  on.  taies,  transiK)rtati()n,  and  other 
matters  of  Interest  to  Tlie  tTiK  rTj  rTTicse  \\  tTT  TTe^nmi  f t  ted-  TT)  TlTC  tegtStatOT&y 
and  thplr  progress  followe(!.  This  iya.<;  funded  hy  CSA. 
XCAAEDA  miniconfercnce  on  poverty  and  the  elderly:  Two  NCAAEDA  spon- 
Mtrml  minlconferOuces  on  iH>\ertj  an*!  the  elderlj  ^^ere  held  during  the  month  of 
January  19M.  Tlie.  first  in  Kansas  Cit>.  Kan.s.,  .Januar.v  ItVIS,  1981.  This  confer 
enl?e  nneref!  regions  VI  through  X,  Approximately  220  low  income,  elderly  dele 
gutxt.s  from  23  States  attemled.  The  second  conference  was  in  Washington,  D.C., 
January  25-  27, 1981.  covering  regions  I  V.  Appmxinmtely  250  low-incojne  elderly 
delegates  from  23  Ktates  attended. 

The  delegates  vNorktn!  in  small  groups  to  refine  issues  and  estahli.sh  priorities. 
Kach  Working  group  presents!  its  rfconiniendations  to  the  full  J>ody  during  a 
'  general  assembly  on  the  last  day 

Tlie.si"  two  conferences  were  ofllcially  appn>ve<l  by  t!ie  White  House  Conferenc(i 
on  Aging.  The  recommendations  from  the  two  miniconferences  will  be  distribute?! 
to  tlii^  et»nfereme  tedmii  al  (ommitteesl  U>  Stat^  cmiferent  e  "coordinators,  to  the 
2,000  national  ct>nference  delegates  and  to  the  M^i^ihers  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  " 

In  conclusion,  we*  believe  that  the  WHCOA  activities  encouraged  hy  the 
CSA  headquarters  office  and  fully  supported  hy  the  regional  CSA  ofllce.s  and 
tlie  CAA  network  represent  an  outstanding  effort  one  which  Is  characterized 
l>y  a  high  level  of  interagency  coordination  anti  coorx^iatlon  and,  more  impor 
tantlyr  l>y  a  genuine  commitment  to  adsocate  the  specii\  needs  of  our  elderly 
poor  constituents. 

POLIOT  188XJE8  PGR  THE  ELDERLY  POOR 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  the  development  of  a  .series  of  policy  recom- 
mondations  to  be  used  by  CSA  in  formulating  program  decisions  relevant  to  the 
elderly  ix)pulation  and  for  the  WT)Ite  House  Conference  on  Aging's  technical 
.committee^  %nd  the  22  Mlnl-Whlte  House  Conferences  on  Aging  covened  by 
•special  Interest  groups.  .  ^ 


^  Er|c     •  ^21 
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Work  Plan  -J  ■' 

^mie  project  focused  on  three  o^ectives  relevant  to  policy  isaues  for  the  elderly 
tofflq.1°sS°"'  P'^"taaon  of  policy  papers  for  the' Geron- 

te^noe^nAXT'"^  '  ^"'^  House  Oon- 

-fere^n^rASJiTlV  '''^  ^^''-'^  to  tt^J^l^Sus"! 

Ah!!!^„nS'^''^  solidtM  with  the  hell»  of  the  Qerontolorical  Sodetv 

Abstracts  for  papers  were  requested,  through  a  speciar  mljIlneVi?? T  nl^il^^ 
°L^^^  """"""c'^K  a  symposium  on 'Tycrissu^sT  Ihe  Poo?  Efderiv^ 

r?h^'!i.*'J.°^^  l.''^'^'"*^  VeeUng  of  the  sS  AbstracrsubmhtL 
iLf?lfl  were  reviewed,  as  per  usual  society  procedure  and  all  of  the 
abstracts  were  then  forwarded  to  OSA.  They  were  reviewed  nMinHt  fhi  „?t»  if 
Of  relevance  policy  orientation,  cqmprehens'lven'els  and^lfalyHc  so^^^^^^ 

^  ^^'^  ^^'^''^O      rnrtherdeve^pment  'arbasM  for 

CSkA  policy  planning  The  papers  will  be  written  by  November  i  iJw2>  on^  ™K 
mlt^  to  OSA's  older  Americana  Jrogram  Office  and  OPPE  ;  ^ 

So^sISrdJo^i^t""'       «'>«t«cted.to  be  submitted  to  the  1981  White 

-     Objective  JII  '  * 

^^'f       subsequently  be  used  as  the  foundation  for  a>»Hcv  statempnt 

in..  ?d^'1f 'J  ^V^'  P/*^""*  P'«°"'"8  within  OSAf -^hX^rs  viTi  be 

Included  in  a  package  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  OSA-CAA^toork  for 
.  reference  in  programing  for  the  iDSCa   ,  •  v 

rJ^rffS*'  headquarters  and  regional  offices'  funded  granttes 

^t??^^n'*fr''?  ""f^J"?"  2  """ion  low-income  senior  adolts™The  dTto  dl^ 

^sCL  or  M^'tX"tll,'''°'''  "11'  °'  ''"'^  ^^'^^O  receive  muItiSe  al: 

sistance  or  participAted  in  a  number  of  activities  provided  W  the  SOS  Droieota 
In  addition  to  the  number  of  low-income  senior  adulte  aLLttl  bv  fhe  SO^' 
rnTow?no"r.'„,'.''?'^f  elsewhere^Jft  this  r^rt.  more  ?han  1  mTlSother^'^n^^ 
inJ  f^'i  •'^f  ?'™*?  '"^^  asaiatea  through  the  OAA's  local  inlHative  funding 
^i^.a^LfT''"'  programs  of  community  food  and  nSoiu  ene^S 

crisis  assistance,  housing,  and  research  and  demonstration.       "'"""on-  e"erg3i 

.    ATTACHMENff  A.— OWer  poor  perions  poUcv  statements 

OENERAl  C8A  pLDER  POOB  PERSONS  POLICIES 

po.^Ib!'«  {fverbf^'lnd^'nS'nlfi'n?^'.'"'"  ♦•'^         °'  Promoting  the  highest 

ttn"a7i^\^%K«1ri?„r  '°  -^"'niS^^ 
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II.  SPECIFIC  C8A  OLDER  POOR  PEB60N6  P0UCIE8 

y  A.  Outreach  and  FoUowthrough  ' 

Policy  CSA  will  support  proems  designed  to  increase  the  out  reach  capabili- 
ties ot  CAA's  and  other  community  organizations  and  institutions  to  reach  the 
s  older  poor. 

B.  AcccsA  and  Ad/vocacy'^ 
*        .  ♦  .  • 

Policy,  CSA  flhall  continue  to  advocate  directlj  and  to  aasist  national  and 
local  public  interest  advocacy  efforts*  for,thi'  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the 
older  poor  and  allocation  of  resources  to  meet  those  needs. 

C.  Innovdtivc  Programing  and  Integrated 'Services 

Policy,  CSA  will  support  programs  which  coordinate  niulti.serv  ice  delivery  and 
simplify  and  ctnlify  applicatioa  pnx:eduros.  jCSA  shajj  also  fund  innoNative  pro- 
grants  which  demonstrate  an  integrated  appruach^in  dealing  with  the  total  life 
and  environment  prohlem^s  of  the  older  poor. 

X  D.  Income  Maintenance  and  Employment 

Policy:  CSA  will  continue  to  support  programs  to  trafn  or  retrain  the  older, 
poor  for  specific  job  opportunities  that  will  assist  tlfera  in  supplementing  their 
if)come»  np  to  the  amount  allowed  by  existing  legislation.  CSA  will  advocate  for 
changes  In  existing  leKiwlation  which  provides  for  reduced  l)jBnefits  when  the 
elderly  increase  their  earned  income.  CSA  will  supimrt  voNcational  rehabilitation 
' '        programs  which  do  not  restrict  the  full  participation  of  poor  older  adults. 

E.  Elderly  Vicjimizajion 

Policy:  f'S.V  will  stipi>ortjr>rograms,  on  its  own  and  where. appropriate  with 
other  fe<leral  agencies,  wliWli  help  to  prevent  the  victimization  of  older  pOor 
persons  and  provide  them  with  appropriate  Ma\  ^er^'ice8  if  they  are  victimized  ^ 
by  criminals  or  consumer  fraud.  * 

F.  Independent  Living 
(1)  Housing.  ^ 
C2)  Energy. 

(3)  Non institutional  health  care  services. 

(4)  Isolation  PoWcv.;^SA  will  support  and  encourage  programs  that  will  help 
maintain  the  inde|)endent  living  style  of  the  older  poor,  including  the  following: 
(1)  programs  that  assist  the  older  poor  to  retain  their  current  home  or  to  seek 
lmi)roved  housing,  either  owned  or  rented,  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  decent  afford- 
able living  environment;  (2)  programs  that  implement  energy  conservation  to 
reduce  fuel  costs  for  the  older  ix)6r  so  that  they  can  maintain  independent  resi- 
dences; (3)  programs, that  provide  crisis  intervention  assistance;  (4)  public 
policies  and  health  care  tpodels  which  de-emphasize  the  institutionalization  of*^ 
the  elderly  and  which  place  emphasis  upon  community-based  home  health  care 
assistance;  and  (5)  programs  which  bt-ing  the  older  poor  back  into  the  main- 

'  •  stream  'of  society.  ^ 

O.  Nutrition 

Policy:  CSA  will  support  i)rogran)s  dealing  with  both  formal  and  informal 
'  ^  nutrition  education  for  the  older  poor.  CSA  shall  advocate  wltlj  other  federal  . 
*  agenda  to  redesign  programs,  legislation,  and  eligibility  requirements  to  enhance 
service  delivery.  At  the  local  level,  CSA  shall  encourage  efforts  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  delivery  of  food  and  nutritional  services  to  the  older  poor. 

Transportation 

Policy:  CSA  will  support  programs  that  will  provide  the  older  poor  with  accesp 
to  adequate  and  affordable  transportation,  particularly  in  nirnl  areas. 

/.  DiscKifnination 

Policy*.  CSA  will  continue  to  support  in  its  policies  and  programs  allocation 
patterns  which  (nsure  a  fair  slmre  of  resources  to  all  age  groups.  CSA  will  sup- 
port  programs  and  policies  which  encourage  the  elimination  of  age,  sex,  and  race. 
Q    \  factor  In  determining  federally  supported  services  and  benefits. 

ERIC 
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ATTACHUBNT  ^'-^^<or  €^^^^  and  Services  mS)  Program  Vaticmal 

Summary  of  Program  PrioHties 


Kumber  of  Berv- 


Independent  living:   ;        •  icea  or  ^88i8t. 

.   Housing  iLiftance   .  ' a,«TJ> 

' ^"'/'"o"  V'onsregate  meals.  home-d\llver^  mMlsTfoodrpanto 

Health  care  " *"   819,710 

Elderly  day  care.!  11111'""'^  T   4.321,350 

Safety  and  eonsuraVr 'eduVaTion'^nd  7ouV^^^^^   4  ?^ 

Community  or  senior  centers    ,«  JS? 

Community  or  flenior  center  —  oJo  oSa 

Access  and  ^advocacy :                          '   ^03, 200 

Transportation  (two-way  rides)  1.  _  \  ™ 

New  SSI  enrolleee.                 ' —  t   2^489,  880 

New  foo4;stamp  enrollees                              '   rf^'S? 

New  trainfhg  enrollees..      ■ .   — 

New  jobs  provided    570 

,  —  „_   4T1  061 



ITEM  18,  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
.  #A^f*?  :  In  response  to  your  committee's  October^fln'\o«ft  J^.!..* 

Blmeb  B.  Staatb. 

Enclosures.  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

14  % 

ENCL08UBK  l.-aeneral  .AcMing  Ofce  reports  issued  micA  concern  t^e 

■  Title  Of  report  ' 
Report  to  Chalrmiin.  Subcommittee- on.  SocliSfsecurlty,  Oct  9  1979 
«2i','!f„P^■"'^'^.°"  Means :  "cSu  0  er 

•V^.  ,'  .E^tamiuations  Necessary  for  the  Social  Security 
79  119)    "  ^e'"""'"®  Disability"  (HRD- 

I-etter  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wei-  n„f  ir  nn^a 
fare-;  "Social  Security  Should  Obtain  and  Use  state 
^^^^^a  to  Verify  Benefits  for  All  Its  Programs"  (HRIX-, 

'°        Congress:  "Identifying  Wrdlng  Homes  Nov  10  mo 
Housing  The  .Veedy,  Aged.  Blind,  and  Disabled :  A  Ma- 

(HRS-nr"      "^^"'"'"'^  ^   National  Problem" 
Report  to  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security,  xov  19  iftrn 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means :  "Indirect  Costs  ' 
of  the  Sof  lal  gecvrlty  Administration's  Disability  Pro-  ' 
grams  are  Excessive  an<I  Should  Be  Reduced"  (HRD- 
oO— , 

«^rt  to  the  Congress:  "Entering  a'' Nursing  Home—  Nov  20  1979 
Sr^S'"  Medicaid  and  the  Elderly"  ^"' 
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Title  of  report     *  Date 
Report  to  the  Congress .  •'Minimum  Social  Security  Bene-  Dec.  10, 1979. 
fit:  A  Windfall  That  Should  Be  EUmlnated"  (HRD-^ 
80-29). 

Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei-  Jan.  4, 19^, 
fare:  "Changes  Needed  to  Prevent  Commuters  and 
Transients  From  Receiving  Supplemental  Security  In- 

'  come"  (HRD-80-35), 

Report  to  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Com-  Jan  21, 1980 
mittee  on  Finance,  U.S.  Senate:  'Hospitals  In  Jhe 
Samo  Area  Often  Pay  Wftloly  Different  Prices  for  t- 
Comparable  Supply  Items"  (HRD-8(>-35). 

Letter  Report  to  the  i'hairnmn  and  the  Ranking  MinOTt>    Feh  S,  1980 
Member,  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  U.S.  Senate: 
"Comparison  of  Wei  I- Being  of  Older  People  In  Three 
Rural  and  Urban  locations"  ( HRI>8(>-41) . 

Report  to  the  Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  U.S.   Fob  IJO,  1980. 
CongresKi  "An  Actuarial  and  Economic  Analj^ls  of 
^   State  and  I>ocal  Government  Pension  ^Plans'* 

Report  to  the  Congress  T  •;U.S.  Income  Security  T^HP  FcU).  29, 1980. 
.Veeds  leadership,*  I'ollcy,  and  .Effective  ManageniH^' 
(HRI>-«0-83). 

Report  to  thp*Chairman.  Committee  on  Ways  and^^Ieans,  Mar.  (»,  >980^ 
Hou.se  of  Representatives*  "I^eglslatlon  Authorizing 

■  States  to  Reduce   Workers*  Compensation  Benefits 
Should  be  Revoke<r*  ( imU-SO-Sl ) . 

liCtter  to/the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Human  Serv*  Mar.  7, 1980. 
Ices,  s/lect  Committee  on  Aging,  House  of  Representa- 
tives: "Opportunities  are  Avallal^e  for  Action  to  En- 
hance O'lder  American  Vohihtarism"  (HRD-SO-SS).  ' 

Report  to  the  Congress:  "Health  Maintenance  Organlza-  MayO,  1980. 
tlons  Can  Help  Control  Health  Care  Cost"  (PAD-80- 

Letter  to  the  Chalrm>n,  SubcommLlttce  on  Oversight.  Com-  May  8,  1080 
mlttwi  on  Ways  and  Mean.s,  House  of  Representatives: 
"Evaluation  of  Health  Care  Financing  Admlnljitration's 
Propose<l  Home  Health  Care  Reimbursement  Limits" 
(HRD-8O-840. 

liCtter  to  Senator  Bob  Pack  wood :  "Evaluation  of  the  May  8,  1980. 

Health  Care  Financing  Administration's  Proposed  Home , 

Health  Care  Cost  LImlt.s-**  (HRD-SO-SH). 
R(«5ort 'to  the  Congress:  "Slow  Progress  and  U^ncertaln  May  15, 198Qi 

Energy  Savings  In  Program  to  Weatherize  I/)w-Income 

Households." 

Report  to  the  Congr«<s.  "Nee<l  to  Prevent  Windfall  Bene-  May  30, 1980, 

fits  to    Supplemental    Security   Income  Recipients" 

(HRD-8(M4).  » 
Report  to  the  Secretary  of  Healttt  and  Human  Service?!    ,hino  10, 1980. 

"States  Should  Intensify  Efforts  to  Promptly  Identify 

and  Recover  Medicaid  Overpayments  and  Return  the 

Federal  Share"  (JIRD-80-77). 
Ixjtter  to  Congressman  George  O'Brien  :  "Questions  About  June  12i  1980. 

the  Cost-penefit  Analyses  of  the  Professlon/il  Standards 

Review  Organization  Program"  (HR 0-80-93). 
Report  to  the  Congress:  "Problems  Remain  In  Reviews  of  juno  25. 1980, 

Medicaid  Financed  Drug  Therapy  In  Nursing  Homes" 

(HRD-^*)0), 

I/etter  tq  the  Administrator  of  HCFA :  "HoHpltal  Use  of  .Tune  30, 1980, 

Co  n  t  rac  t  •  Man  a  gem  ent- Serv  Ice*^^.***" 
liCtter  to  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  District  of  Co-  July  17, 1980. 

lumbia,  Commfttee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate 

"FInanelnl  Audit  of  the  DlJ^trlct  of-|>olumb>a  Office  on 

Aging"  (OGD-;80-7a). 
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Title  of' report  Date 
Letter' to  Senator  Bob  Packwood:  ''Oregon's  Financial  July  17, 1980. 
Management  ot  Funds  Under  |he  Older  Americans  Act" 

Report  to  Chalrman,N<ommIttee  on  Veterans  AS^lItb,  Aug  6  1980 
"  House  of  Representatiffes:  "VA  Improved  Pen^i^Pro-  ' 
gram :  Some  Persons  GetXpre  Than  They  Should  and 
^Others  Less"  (HRD-80-61)>v 

Report  to  the  Congress:  '*The  LuriiRSum  Death  Benefit—  Aug.  8. 1980 
Should  It  be  Changed?"  (HRD-80-87).  ^'  ^  ■  ' 

Letters  to  ttie^Senatot  Jesse  HelmSytCongressmairBonaid-Sbt  15, 198a  

RItter,  Congressman  Robert  H.  Jillchel,  Congressman . 
Bill  Gradlson,  Congressman  John  B.  Anderson^  Senator 
^    Ga;^lord  Nelson,  Congresswoman  Virginia  !Smith : ''Re-  ^  *  < 

^    view  of  Selected  Aspects  of  lx>w"  Income  Energy  ^Assist-  . 
ance"  (HRDtgO-llS,  118,  119.  120,  121.  122/^):^^- 

Report  to  the  Congress :  -"FederaWHindlng  for  StiSke  Med-  Oct.  6  1980 
Icald  Fraud,Control  Units  Still  NeededMH?to-«r-2). 

Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services :  Oct.  22, 1980 

A    Reasonable  Change  Reductions  Under  Part  B  of  Medi- 
care" (HRI>-8t-.:U2).  yv 

Report  to  the  Secretaq  of  Health  and^uman  Services:  Oct  23, 1980 
*  Contlnuatloiv^f  Moi^Model  Projects  Could  Increase  j 
the  Delivery  of  Services  to  the  Elderly"  (HRI>=r81-^).  ' 

Report  to  the  Congress:  "Federal  and  State  Actions  Oct.29/l980     '  ^ 
Needed  to  Overcome  problems  In  Administering  the  3 
Title  XX  Program"  •(HRD-81-8).  '  '  A 

^  -  ^      .  ' 

BNOLOstmB  XX,^eneral  AccotMting  OijUce  audita  in  proceea  which  concern  the 

elderlv 

^QueHtl^na  J^elaUnglo_th€L.eltttstiven^-of"fehe«ectlon-S  hotrsta^  ^'  

•  Review  of  Federal  efforts  to  househandlcapped  persons.  '  ^ 

Survey  of  Federal  efforts  to  Improve  tranisportatlon  to  rural  areas.' 
Review  of  the  dine-out  features  of  tlie  food  stamp  program.* 
gevlew  of  Federal  nutrition  research  planning  and  coordination.' 
Tv^  f^^rS^  ^® i^Partment  -of ^ Enerf^a  'weatherlzatlon  Mtlvitles  uiider  Utle  - 
IVof theEhiergyCon^ervatlOTandProdrfcUon         .     ^)  *  V 

SerJi^^'     th^organ^tioMl- strurcture 'of  tHe  Offlp  oVHum^  ^evelopme^gK  ' 

The  need  for  a  8^i)arat^^Sjmer.Price  Index  fbr  retlrefes^'  ^  ^ 
/j^viewof  the4a«is-^xem]^  hopi^ealtl^gencie8.' .  "  4,  V.  - 

/  Tn«  effect  of  estate  tro^rtwons  ols  fterm  tod  ^imt^rland  estAtesA  *^ 
/  S^*?I!?^^®^^^"v^%8<>'St^t^nd4S^  " 

Bstobllfthlng  a  compi^KlMislve.  coordinated^  mrgVm  of  sertW  for*.  oldeF  ^ 
Americans.'  \  ^^^'^^>  ^^^g£^^"*°^^ 

if^^  »J  social  services^  provided  undev^  SodaL  Security  and  adet* 
Americans  Axrts.  -C^.  ;  ^  x-'j,  ^        \    ^*     ?  ' 

Revlewof  role  of  sheltered  wor^hbpelnWrrinjr  the  h^^  .""^  , 

^Z^unu^S      ^^^^         reports  oonftemlng  i^rin^  poteptlal  tn  vocationaf  ^ 
renaoiUtatlOD  programs.  '  >'  -    ^  ^     ,  ^  ^  ^  ,  -  ^ 

Jl^^Z^i^S"       ""'^^'''^^  Physlclanjan^upp^r  jro-^ 

Review  of  utilization  controls  for  home  health  services.'  •        :       ^  \ 
Review  of  the  fl»d-price  contracting  experiments  in  medicare.'  ^  - 

Review  of  revised  conditions  of  participation  for.skllled  nursing  fac^lllties  and  V  • 

intermediate  care  facilities.'  *       *      •        «iiu  .  . 

Review  of  nursing  staff  pools  and  their  impact"on  medlcai(^medlcare*relm,r'^  /  " 

Dursement  ^  '  o  f 

Review  of  medicaid  cash  nmnagement.  .  -f*^ 

3urvey  of  relii^tirsement  practices  In  the  ehd-stafee  renal  disease  program.  "  *  ' 
^P«J^e»J  of  Health  and  Humnn  Services*  maximum  Allowable  ' 
^eoat  and/or  estimated  acquisition  cost  dipig  pricing  programs. 

<  Being  pfrformed  At  thf  reqjijirt  of  commUteei*  or'lndlvldual  Membern  of  ConjrreKS.  i 
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Beview  of  Professional  Standards  Review  Organization  monitoring  of  dele- 
gated hospitals.^ 
Review  of  medlcai4!s  quality  control  program. 
Sur^'ey  of  medicare's  carriers'  claims  processing  system. 

Survey  of  medicare  and  medicaid  utilization  controls  over  ho^itiU  ancillary 
services,  •  ' 

Survey  of  the  interchange  of  data  between  the  medicare-^nd  "^the  worker's 
compensation  programs.      r  ^ 

Survey  of  medicare  and  medicaid  cost  allocation. 

Review  of  the  revised  method  of  reimbursing  durable  medical  equipment  under 
medicare.* 

^pping  iiie^hart-term  worker'* ^d^^ntage  could  iiave  tiie  social  security  trust 
fund  billions  of  dollars.  , ' 

Supplemental  security  income  resource  eligibility  criteria  and  verification 
procedures. 

Uncashed  supplemental  security  income.  VA  pension  and  aid  to  families  with 
^     dependent  children  checks. 

Implementing  GAO's  recommendations  on  the  Social  Security  Administration 
programs  could  save  billions  of  dollars: 

Jlevievv  of  the  administrative  procedures  of  the  Labor  Department's  Office  of 
Xational  Programs.*        ,      '  *  '         * «. 

Survey  of  specialized  services  provided  by  community  mental  health  centers. 

Review  of  need  standards  used  in  income  transfer  programs.* 

Impact  pf  the  social  security  19S0  increase  pn  recipient  other  benefits.* 

Enclosure  III. — General  Accounting  Oj(Jloe  internal  activities  which  involve  the 
^  ■>  elderly 

The  equal  employment  opportunity  and  merit  promotion  programs,  both  cov- 
ered by  GAO  orders,  provide  the  basis  for  our  policy  regarding  employment  of  the 
elderly  From  the  prohibition  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  in  employment 
and  ift  the  selection  for  job  vacancies,  other  policies  and  practice^  evolve.  For 
instance,  because  training  is  Important  to  enhance  effectiveness'.and  provide - 
opportunities  for  advaricement.  older  employees  are  included  In  opportunities  for 
training,  both  in -house  and  outside  the  agency. 

In  ){eeping  with  the  policy  of  nondiscrimination,  persons  over  ^0  are  recruited 
for  available  options  with  the  Office,  Although  employment  restrictions  linftte^ 
our  level  of  recruitment  for  much  of  the  year,  844  persons  have  been  appointed 
to  pennanent  and  temporary  positions  this  year.  Of  that  number,  148  persons 
(18  percent)  were  age  tlO  and  older  at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 

As  of  December  31,  1980,  1,870  persons  ago  40  and  older  (32.3  percent  of  our 
wotV,  force)  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  General  Accounting  O'ffice.  Although  employ- 
ees in  this  age  group  participate  widely  in  all  our  programs,  we  especially  note 
tharwe  nave  threie  employees  age  40  and  older  in  the  up\yard  mobility  program 
andvone  in  our  cooperative  education  program.  These  programs  usually  draw 
participants  from  a  yo*un^er  population. 

The  ^employee  health  maintenance  examination,  a  comprehensive  and  profes- 
sionarjsedical  examination,  is  available  on  a  2-yeflr  cycle  tot  all  employees  age 
40  and  older  Employees  nearing  retirement  age  have  available  individual  pre- 
retirement counseling.  We  conducted  two  preretirement  seminars  for  1080  and 
have  additional  seminars  planned  for  1981.  , 

:      —    . .    /•  / 

o  *  ITEM  19.  CONSUMER  PRODtJCT  SAFETY  COMMISSIOT^  / 

(  \  JanuaH/  14,  1981 

Deab  Mil,  Ghairuan  :  Thank  you  for  providing  the  Commission  [with  the  op- 
portunity to  be  inclnded  in  the  Special  Committee  on-  Aging's  annual  report, 
'    "Developments  in  Aging."  f 

Improving  product  safety  for  older  Americans  continues  to  be  an  Imbortant 
goal  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  even  though  our  activWies  are 
not  directed  specifically  to  programs  fir  the  elderly. 

*  Being  performed^  at  the  request  of  committees  or  individual  Members  of  Congress. 
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haveany  Son^s ^'^'^  ^'^^  '^"'^  you 

Sincerely, 

Linda  B.  Kiseb, 

Enclosore'  Director  of  .Congressional  Relations. 

.  '  CoNsuyEBPBODUCT  Safety'Com MISSION  Report  FOB  1980 

in'^^«2?m^°'^J  Product  Safety  Act  (Public  Law  92-673)  was  enacted  In  197^ 
Lcte  «lt°ZnMf.?!ff.'°''/*^"'"'  regulation  to  ensure  safer  consumer  prod- 
?f  ^'ifwl  established  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  and  charged 
.  ^^f  "^'sslpn  of  reducing  the  number  and  severity  of  consumer  product- 
rr,m,t?«rnn''  ''^""l"-       a">endn>ent  to  the  CPSA  requires  the 

Commission  to  "consider  and  take  Into  account  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly 
^^L^fSf  l^"^  '°  determine  the  extent  to  which  such^rsons  may  be  advS 
affected  by  (a  consumer  product  safety)  rule  "  uverseiy 

oi?"'",,^^^  activities  Including  Injury-data  collection,  research  studies,  stand- 
ards development,  and  information  and  education  programs,  were  not  directed 
,  solely  to  programs  for  the  benefit  of  oor  20  mlUlon  older  Americans  HowTver 
.   [uFT      product  safety  for  the  elderly  Is  an  Important  continuing  objective  of 

'hv  rP^"„Tn'5/'°J^?''.^".^'*'',?'?'"'^'°°-  '^^"^  "0°^  0'  'he  laws  administer^ 
by  CPSC  apply  solely  to  the  elderly,  the  Commission  recognized  that  the  elderly 

'^fnTlS'hnYhLhf  associated  with  Xlous  home  structurS 

l.^lff  1^  bathtubs,  showers,  floors,  stairs,  unvented  gas  space  heaters,  and  up- 
holstered furniture.  Moreover,  the  Commission  has  an  active  Interest  In  de- 
veloping programs  aimed  at  ^he  elderly  inieresc  in  ae- 

INJDBY  DATA,  COLLECTION 

primary  source  of  Information  on  product-related  Injuries 
Is  the  National  Electronic  Injury  Surveillance  System  (NEISsT  Sie  NPiSS 
^7  a  statfstlcally  selected  set  of  74  fiosiltfl  emergency  S " 
.     h«u  """''•y  "-ePort  to  the  Commission,  on  a  Xoy 

basis,  data  on  product-related  Injuries  treated  In  those  emergency  rooms  The 

f^rTrSc^X'^t/nrii.T'r  ^.T"^  ^  y^""  °'  age,or^der'w^TreaT^' 
1^  T?  «  m  f^^.'^^""^?®  '°  •'ospltal  emergency  rooms hn  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.  Territories  In  calendar  year  1979.  The  elderiy  were  hoMltoll?^ 
for  these  Injuries  at  a  much  higher  proportion  (19  percent )thrn?he  wPu^O^ 
■  ^«?»H  IL"  percent K  injuries  associated  with  st^rs,  steps  Zrs?  w  flooring 
materials  were  suffered  most  frequently  by  the  elderly,  other  major  nroduct 
categories  associated  with  Injuries^hlch  partlculariy  affect  th^  efrr  r  are  ttLe 

laSde«rt°htb'r.'l"/^'  aroundtw.ome,  In'cluK  chafi^  KV^Z  ' 
laaaers.  bathtub  and  shower  )3truc|>i«sr  knives,  nigs  and"  carpets. 

ACTIVrnES  BELATED  TO  THE  ELDEBLT 

,?o°>°>'sslon  recognizes  that  many  products  used  by  all  segments  of  the 
population  may  prejtent  special  problems  for  the  elderly  O^ese  sSl  proW^ 
a'oe'^amlned  carefully  In  our  setting  procedures.  ^  Problems 

««t5oi^"j'«'°"       formally  recognized  the  unique  needs  of>b<elderly  and 

Sn£  prior'ujproj^te  Oommls^n  weighs  In  de- 

T'^®  ^^^^^  and  upholstered  furniture  flanlinablllty  were 
fl7^  i^o^^'"i?f^"  '  1980  Priority  projects.  Injts  review  of  haTrd  studl^  o^ 
rJ>^J^.^  unvented  gas  space  heaters  and  upholstered  furniture  the 

P^r°  f  "i"'***        ^"•^^'•"y  Americans  are  frequently  Involv^  In  these 

ml«fl^^  ir/n^  H^^^  1r  thrdevelopment  oTthe  C^m- , 

missions  final  standard  for  these  gas  heaters.  It  wds  also  used  In  the  Commla-/ 
slon's  consideration  of  the  need  for  safety  requirements  forTphSlster^?uraiy 

tht^n^L^^y^^^n^^^  ^J*  ^^itei^scaldlng  of  older  consumers.  To  adflres^ 
ttto  problem,  the  Commission  has  successfttll^wprked  with  voluntarv  stenS 
organizations  to  require  In  their  standajrts  thaTS^s^? tem^S  f or  Watff 
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heaters  be  reduced.  These  standards  now  also  contain  a  cautionary  labeling  pro- 
'  vision  about  soalding-dan^rs.  Moreover,  the  Comnnssiou  initiated  information 
and  education  activities  tb  alert  consumers  to  the  iwsijible  hazard  uf  tap  water 
scalding. 

'The  Commission  is  also  working  with  the  Commiinit\  Services  Administration 
in  developing  a  pilot  program  for  establishing  criteria  for  upgrading  the  elec- 
trical systems  in  older  homes  of  the  elderly. 

Another  way  the  Commission  works  to  assist  the  elderly  is  through,  the 
allowance  of  conventional  packaging  for  products  regulated  under  the  Poison 
Prevenfion  Packaging  Act.  This  provision  allows  manufacturers  to  provide  a 
oonventionally  package<l  product  for  the  aged  and  handicapped  who  may  have 
difflculfy  wifh  child' n»sistant  packaging  Elderly  consumers  ur^their  ph>sicians 
can  also  re<juest  that  prescrij^tion  drugs  lie  packed  in  conventional  packaging. 

*  ^  INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 

The  Commission  develops  prbgrrfms,  prints  ami  distributes  publications  warn- 
ing older  consumers  ^bout  potential  hazan^s  of  ctmsumpr  prodm  ts  and  safe  use 
*nf  those  produces  Examples  of  the  piihlit ations  avadable  for  general  distnbu- 
tlnn  are*  ♦'Poison  Prevention  .Alterimtues  for  Older  Consumers  and  Hand!- 
capp^'d.'^a  fact  she«t  entitled  "Older  Co^isuniers  and  StiTiruay  Accidents."  and 
a  'fiuide  fo  PHibric  Klauunability  '  ()m»  of  the  C^SC  fihns.  That  KetMing 
of  Fnlling,"  specifically  addresses  the  hazards  of  tho  elderly  falling  against  glass 
doors  and  their  potential  for  suffering  stairway  accidents, 

Several  of  our  publications  have  liCen  revised  to  make  them  easier  for  the 
f^ldorly  to  road  hy  enliirging  the  t>pe.  changing  the  format  and  eliminating  the 
use  of  shiny  print  surfaces.  Tun  «'xauiploH  of  tfiese  iu  the  Fire  and  Thermal 
Burn  Area  are.  "Ifs  Your  Life  .  .  Don't  Burn  It  Away,"  and  "Guide  to 
Flammnbility The  Commission  expects  U)  expand  this  techniiiue  in  more  of 
its  init.lications  Other  ('«>nimissiun  p^hlicati^Uis  directed  to  tlie  general  public 
also  emphasize  hazards  tp  which  older  consumers  are  especially  vulneral)le, 
such  as  falls  ami  scalcls/Tn  tubs  and  showors  and  burns  and  firt»s  Yrom  kitjcien* 
ranges.  ^  C 

The  Commission's  hotline,  a  toll  free  telephone  system^  serving  m  oO  States 
including  Puerto  Rico  and  Jhe  Virgin  Islands,  gives  man>  older  'cJonsuniers  an 
.  easy  opportunity  to  contact  the  Commission.  This  hotline  provides  safety  in- 

^  formation  and  recall  warnings  about  potentiariy  hazardous  products  to  all  con- 
sumers. The  elderly  population  i^  active  in  using  this  facility.  A  l^etype  for 
the  deaf  and  hard  oWiearing  i)ersons  is  available  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
e.s.t.  to  those  who  call  the  hotline  on  special  numbers. 

The  Commission's  field  offices  have  comhirte<l  a  vari(/f>  of  information  and 
wluratlon  activities  to  increase  the  awareness  of  older  cvnsumers  ai)out  r>otentlal 
hazards  a»isoci^te<l  with  consumer  pnxhuts.  For  instance,  the  Commission's 
Dallas  regional  office  hM  initiate<l  a  survej  to  find  better  ways  of  reaching 
spe<'ial  target  audiences,  rf^ie  of  which  is  the  elderly,  regartling  wrfys  to  improve 
^  the  effectiveness  of  recalls  of  potential^  hazardous,  consumer  products  Tlie 

elderly  consimiers  s]irve>ed  were  most  helpful  in  identifjing  ways  to  reach  their 
population  group.  This  inforniatitm  has  provide<l  CPSC  with  new  insight  oO  ways 
to  improve  the  content  of  recall  messages  so  the  puhlie  inn  more  easily  tinder- 
stand  them  and  to  encourage  them  to  respond  more  quickly  to  the  recalb?. 

The  Commission's  Kansas  City  regional  offict*  has  maintained  continuing  co- 
operrative  relationshlik  with  State  confmlssiops  on  aging  in  that  region  with 
primary  emphasis  on  i*)ison  prevention  and  fire  and  thermal  bum  problems.  This 
overall  cooperative  enieavor  has  re*4ulte<l  in  a  number  of  workshops  and  meet- 
ings with  elderly  cons/iniers  and  officials  reprcKentlng  those  consumers  in  Iowa 
t  "and  Missouri  In  all  Wstances.  the  emphasis  of  the  presentations  Uas  on  the  CPSC 
visuals  and  printed  materials  which  are  spe<'iflcall.\  geare<l  to  the  ejderly. 

Another  project  undertaken  by  the  CPSC  to  find  a  better  way  of  comniuni- 
eating  with  the  public  regarding  product  hazartls  is  a  0-month  fire  safety  pilot 
project  dfe*igned  to  reduce  fire  incideids  involving  the  elderly  and  low  income 
groups.  Tills  program  was  laumhed  In  five  c(mimunities  locate<l  in  the  '  fire  belt" 
(an  area  extending  from  Oklahoma  through  North  Carolina,  including  Alaska 
and  the  District  of  Columl>ia.  i(lentifle<l  Jn  surveys  as  having  a  ver.v  high  rate 
of  hre  Incidence).  Five  community  attion  agencies  starving  communities  in  this 
arefi  received  grants  funde<l  by  the  fMmniission  to  conduct  fire  safety  informa- 
tion and  education  activities'  empliasizing  hazards  associated  with  flammable 
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products  and  ignition  sources.  The  CVmimission  selected  print  and  audio-visual 
materials  for  use  in  the  project  and  requested  that  the  agencies  consider  in- 
corporating  the  materials  into  their  on-going  progran^s.  The  project  will  be 
evaluated  by  the  Commission  in  fiscal  year  1981.  If  ii  is  found  that  the  project 
contribute  sufficiently  to  increased  awareness  of  fire  hazards,  it  may  serve 
as  thg,  basis  for  the  development  of  a  model  for  conducting  fire  safety  programs 
In  similar  communities.                ^  v  .®  ^  y  b 

\  '  

ITEM  20,  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTJON  AGENCY 

'  Januabt.2,  1981. 

-inSf'^'^  ^^-*™^^AN :  I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  your  request  of  October  30, 
11)80,  and  inform  you  of  the  very  successful  older  worker  dctivities  taking  place 
JlUhe  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA).  i 

Th^^5enh>r  Knvyonmental  Employment  (SEE)  Corps  wis  created  in  concert 
with  ataf^j^virorfmental  agencies  and  the  financial  aW  ol  the  Administration 
on  Aging.  T^ie^^rps  has  provided  meaningful  and  part-time  employment  to., 
several  hundred  ^fd^r  Americans  in  jobs  relating  to  the  prevention,  abatement 
and  control  of  environmental  pollution.  The  jobs  include  siiAveying  toxic  chem- 
icals u.sed  in  industrial  areas,  educating  the  public  on  area>Vide  water  quality 
planning,  educating  the  public  oir  programs  in  noise  abateihent,,  establishing 
and  managing  agency  environmental  libraries-,  presenting  education  programs 
on  thQ  use  of  pesticides  and  the  hazards  of  poisoning  to  farmworkers  and 
working  on  surveys  of  environmental  car^inngADfi 
OurjOffice  ^f  Monitoring  and.  T^hritSl  Support  has  fouml  that^Rising  older 
_.^^Tcer  partiqipation  iij^risrs  situations  sucfi  as  Three  Alile  Islanfi  and  Love  / 
Canal  Icssensah^profilems  of  creating  a  special  work  force  to  meet  <ftich  circum./ 
stances.  Vna4i^e  SEE  Corps,  qualified  older  workers  can  be  recruited  ori  ^or7 
notice  to  a.s.sWt  in  work  to  be  done  in  similar  crises. 

^Enclosed  Is  an  evaluation  feport  of  how  the  office  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment s  national  work  force  development  staff  and  State  environmental  agencies 

_lo^ether  utilized  the„many  and  varied  capabilities-of  the  older  workers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nations  environmental  quality.  The  older  workers  benefited  by  * 
confirming  theiiQelf-worth  and  by  giving  them  the  opportnnltv  to  contribute 

.   to  the  Improvement  and  protection  of  the  ^nvij-onment  ^^mnum^ 
As  a  result  of  this  succbs^?.  EPA.  the  States,  and  the  Department  of  I^bor 
are  working  to  expand  the  program  into  a  Senior  Environmental  Bmplovment 
rorp«.  a.^  referrefl  to  in  the  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1978.  The  SEE 

^  n^S^  will  ultimately  operate  in  all  eight  environmental  program  areas  and  iti 
an  rjO  States,  m  preparation  for  this  deveropment,  EPA  Ls  funded  a  national 
pesticide  use  survey  which  will  employ  only  senior  workers Vo  carrv  out  a 
statutorv  program  to  document  pesticftles  use  patterns  ^  ' 

EPA  has  sjipported  other  activities  of  Title  V:  Older  Workers  Program  In  ' 
Florida.  Alabama  California.  Towa.  a^d  Washington.  In  addition,  the  Agencv  ^ 

n^^r.  JVashln^on.  and  Iowa.  Other  States  were  supi>orted  to  conduct 

aoise  surveys  and  studies :  and  in  Washington, State,  older  workers  are  mol^itor- 

We""be7iL;l%rr;r4i;rr  ■^'^'""^  from- underground  to  the  surface 

We  believe  that  the>RE  Corps  provides  excellent  opportunities  for  older 

ll^ln^nT     TV^^'     ^"'^  ^""""^  ^^"^  ^^'^  ^vhile  Impro^Tng  environ 

mental  quality  for  everyone.  "k  fii>iruu 

Sincerely  your.s. 

Enclosure.  '  T>ov^i.as  ^\.  Cobtx.k.  Adminmratnr.  ^ 

Tm:  Skntor  Environ MEvrXr  .E%frr.oY.xjjXT  PRocRAM-OuTCoxf fs  anu  Prospfcts 

prefaCi: 

In  1077  the  ArhnluNtpatior)  on  Aginc  and  the  EiMronmental  Protection  Acencv 
Implemented  n  nationwide*  demon^^trntlon  prnlect-the  senior  envlmnmpV^n^^^ 
plovment  (SEE)  program-  In  which  over^O^  ur>rkerv  age^^^ 

oTe"  ZS^'Uar^'jL  V''''''.      ^'.^  '''''  of  Inyi'r:.:^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

II;  iL  1     '     r      ^  ^^^^^^  Amerionui;  havo  provi(le<l  State  and  FeclenH 

environmental  agencies  with  crucial  as,sistance  in  areas  such  as  water  TSly/ 
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water  quality,  solid  ami  hazardous  wa.stes,  air  quality,  pesticides,  and  noise 
control. 

For  the  individual  demun.stration  projects,  the  original  SKPJ  funding  ha.s  been 
terminated  Several  uf  tliese  it^ve  been  able  to  retain,  at  least  teniporarily,  most 
or  all  uf  their-^EE  workers  t»>ugh  alttjrnatlve  State  or  Federal  funds.  Other 
SEE  projects,  however,  hate  t)eeii  forced  to  shut  down  completely.  The  overall 
result  has  been  iim»mplo>im  nt  for  inu^t  of  thc'  titlZ  worlvors.  Tiiero  appejins  to  be 
little  prospect  that  nmuy  wiW  be  able  Ut  find  new  joks  comparaiWe  in  MiUsfaetiou 
to  those  oflferei!  by  the  SP:E  projjfram.  ' 

The  SEE  program  was  clearlj  .suc-ce.s.s  in  deiiioiistnUuig  th*«  capacity  uf  older 
worke^iM^r  tii.iko  a  cost  effi'clive  contributiou  Unvard  thi»  i*reveiirrnn -ttml-tUiijte- 
ui^jttfnf  tMivirnnmeutal  pollution.  >(aiiy  of  tbt-  SEP:  rnrollfts  pi»rformeii  at  a  levet^ 
beyond  their  MiiKTvisj^rs'  initial  exi>ectalions  and  ofteii  curitnbuted  tiiiie  tu  their 
jobs  over  and  ai)Ove  the  hours  for  which  the>  were  ait  mi  lb  paid.  Fur  many, 
the  SEE  progcnm  was  iuft  just  a  jutj  a  new  i^reer,  a  fact  wliich  challenges 
tho  traditional  conception  of  "retireuient." 

The  a ppli ration  of  the  SEE  concept  to  other  agencies  ami  programs  has  been 
limited  to  date,  although  ^iveral  ^States  that  did  not  participate  in  the  demonstra- 
tion project  have  expandel  the  utilization  of  older  workers  in  their  environmental 
programs,  and  El* A  it,self  has  several  SEE  spin-off  projects  tluit  are  in  various 
stages  of  planning  or  iruplenienlatiom  Application  of  the  SEE  concept  should  not 
bf  rewtrirted  to  the  env  inaimental  field,  however,  as  there  are  shortages  of  skilled, 
experienced  andH^igI»I>  motivated  manpower  in  nmn,\  other  areas  of  public  serv- 
ico  empjoynient  The  tleldi^  of  mergj  conservation,  public  health,  consumer  pro- 
tection.  rerreation.  and  social  Nervices  holtl  great  promise  for  the.development  of 
SEE  tji>e  Vrngranis  It  should  also  Ite  strevsed  that  the  potentiarsupply  of  olden 
workers  will  greatly  increase  in  the  coming  year.s,  fronj  22,4  million  Americans 
over  ori  In  1975  to  m  4  million  over  GTi  in  V01>5  (Bureau  of  Census  estimates). 
If  the  SEE  program  is  an>  indication,  a  large  projMjrtion  of  tliese  citizens  will 
offer  and  want  in  plaj  a  prutluctive  and  socially  meaningful  role  in  their  nation's 
economy.  ^  ^ 

The  FAR  profe«isjonal  staff  who  participated^in  our  evaluation  of  tlie  SEE 
program John  Faris,  Paul  Taff,  I.eo  Kramer,  and  Gary  Davis. 

Leo  Krameb, 
Director,  Foundation  for  Applied  Research. 

I.  aTATU6  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  SEE  PROJECTS 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  initial  2  years  of  the  11  SEE  pilot  projects  project 
directors  hein  a*3trongl>  pWtiVe  evaluation  of  th^  program.  Two-thirds  viewed 


It  as  "very  successful."  and-tlie-Xi^nalnder  regarded  the  program  as  "successful 
with  substantial  room  for ''JmproXn^ment."  Most  (more  than  three-quarters) 
felt  that  the  program  in  their  States  should  be  expanded,  the  others  thoucht 
U  should  be  retained  at  the  pre.'^ent  level. 

Project  directors  were  arfked  provtdjp  srtme  quantification,  where  possible, 
of  the  Aiajor  accomplishments  of  the  SEE  program.  Their  responses  are  ds 
follows :  •  . 

Connecticut 

Air  quality  ^  ,  ^ 

In  the  enforcement  section,  SEE  staff  were  primarily  responsible  for  scheduling 
field  inspections,  handling  , complaint  .response,  and  coordinating  field  staff 
^mrieM10/l%K^  ''^  inspections  were  ^heduled  on.  average 

Industrial  Inspections   '  ^^^^"^^ 

Gasoline  stations..,*^  'I^^^^''^^ 

Complaint  response   ^J^^T'^^  lan 

Compliance,  inspections!  ~S''~~.  !  ~_  at 

Routine  survelllanceL  "  \_  c^jl^ 

Special  surveillance  ~//r"rj^f/JJ"J~/f7""~        V  oo 

Sol^^ Waste  Cnit  ( 10/1/7^-0/30/71)) 

Two  SEE  participants  visited  71  towns  and  condticted  'survevs  and  com- 
pleted  survey  reports  on  disposal  areas  wlthla  these  towns.  Thev  also  completed 
W)  site  map.M  showing  site  boundaries,  wetlands,  water  coursei  and  structural 
features  at  each  site: 
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Water  Quality  (Safe  Drioking  Water  Program)  (10/1/78-0/30/7D) 

During  the  first  9  months' of  fiscal  year  1079,  five  Beld  workers  in  tliis  program 
•   completed  the  following :  . 

Water  samples  collected  ,   2  170 

Resamples  (of  problem  sites)  IlllCm      ^'  *  "'490 

Special' samples  (on  request)  1-11-11111111111131111  1,71^ 

MAny  of  the.^e  samples  were  anal^^zed  initially  in  the  field  by  the  SEE  par- 
ticipants before  being  delivered  to  the  State  health  department  lalmratory  (such 
as pH  testis,  etc.). 

Noise  Control  (10/1/7M5/30/79)  ^ 

Re.siM)nded  to  34  comi)hunts  (2o  resolved,  9  jwnding  action).  Thirteen  on-site 
nem  lirai>ectIons  w'ere  also  conducted  during  this  period.  In  addition,  the  follow- 
ing training  .se.ssiot?s  were  attended  :  "  . 
'    (a)  Noi.se  Control  Seminar  in  Boulder.  Colo.  M0/9/7vS-10/13/78) 

(b)  A  1-day  instrument. seminar  by  Gen.  Had.  Corp.  (11/16/78) 
o J^^  ^  :i-(lay  instruiuont  training  session  at  the  fniversity  of  Massachusetts 
sponsored  by  EPA  region  I  (3/22/79-3/23/79). 

TT«^*^*"  "-^^  cochairman  of  an  all  day  seminar*lit  the 

Un  verslty  of  Ha r  ford  j^ponsored  by  University  .of  Hartford  and  KPA  region  1. 
whlcli  concernwl  (  outiecticnt  s  noise  control  program  and  legislation.  This  was 
attended  by  many  town  oflficials  from  Connecticut. 

I^nd  Ac(|nisltion  (10/1/78-0/30/79)  > 

^^mt  member  pnK-essed  2G  letters  of  credi^paymenl  requests  totaling  over 

A  second  moml>er  conchicted  ,10  preliminary, site  inspection.^  prior  to  acquisition 
which  included  itisi)ection  of  projwrty,  Iwuudaries,  legal  status  and  title,  local 
land  records,  etc.  • 

rhTlf.illl^/f  Tn  ^'^^  actively  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  seven  land  sites  for 
the  State  (totaling  over  4o9  acres)  for  future  use  as  State  parks  ami  forests. 
Information  and  Education  (10/1/78-^/30/79) 
Proee.ssed  over  480  film  library  loan  requests. 

Completed  a  S-year  index  of  the  Department's  monthly  newsletter 
Cataloged  over  000  books.  "ovsietter. 

m^eHalf^^^  «       ^^^^  for  periodicals,  reference  materials,  and  educational 

Wrote  one  articte  per  month  for  the  Department's  monthly  new.sletter  includ- 
ing two  feature  articles.  . 

Water  Quality  (Construction  Grants  Program)  (10/1/78-6/30/79) 

One  SKE  pn^tjcipant  processed  and  reviewe<l  14  construction  contract  awards 
valued  at  over  $8,195,930  and  also  ^rOceSsed  nine  payment  requests.  , 

^    *^         '  New  Jersey 

As  of  August  30, 1979 :  ^ 
-0.505  indu.strial  sites  visited,  2,603  of  which  were  identified  as  hazardous  i 
waste  generators.  These  have  all  been  Included  on  the  computerized  -mani-J 
fest   (waste-tracking)  syst^.  SEE  personnel  have  as.slsted  witli  the  implefl 
mentation  of  the  system.  ^  ^  ^ 

—1,003  DBP  employees  have  been  trninVd  in  defensive  driving.  By  Imving 
this  man(late<l  training  done  by  a  SEE  employee,  over  15,750  hasheen  freed- 
up  for  expenditures  relating  to  technical  (environmental )  tra<?dng. 
—Technical  training  records  were  compi  ed  and  verifle4J«&7DEP\s  2,400 
employees.  ]  — -c^iw 

-Thousands  of  registration  forms  for  Saf  J  Drinking  Water  Act  Seminars  for 
plant  operators  and  engineers  were  proo^s-sed  and  all  attendant  administra- 
tive work  i)erforme(l  by  one  SEE  employee. 

Pennaplvania 

The  major  mvomplishment  of  SEE  Wtjrkers  has  beeii  the  completion  of  the 
«„Tl*i'lH^r/^'*  inventory  In  the  aren.^  worked  by  SEE  stafft  As  a  result  of  the 
survey  activities,  several  closed  dump  .sites  were  shown  to  be  active  and  actions 
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to  close  them  have  bceii  iiiltlated.  \inet>  i^ercent  of  tlie  municipal  waste  water 
treatment  i^lantij      webtern  l*ei»i>ii>lvaiiia  were  ^^u^\t•>et^  tu  cietermine  details 
of  hliidge  tiispusal  tecliiii<)ues  uiu^lu>ed.  Public  iufwuu.it iwu  lirt'.suutatiou.^  were 
•  given  in  twu  service  areas  h>  StJFi  workers  when  regular  .staff  were  i»(*t  available 

Kentucky 

•r 

There^were  197*business  wurvejs  done  fur  unregistered  f>e.stitide  products.  Six 
'Unlicens^  pest  control  operators  were'uncovered. 

Out  ut  an  ej»timat^l  2')00  oiH.*n  dumjw  in  the  Rtatt»,  tlie  SEE  pr(*graiu  employ^n»^ 
located*!  .004 

Kamm  » 

We  were  able  to  take*  our  208  pro[>osal.s  to  the  citizen.s  of  Kansas  with  much 
greater  success  than  we  would  have  If  we  had  n»>t  useil  SEF]  W(»rkers. 

In  our  water  stipply  program  the  SP^E  workers  l»a\i'  l(«'at«'il  smne  1.100  nou- 
conimunity  water  .supi^iew.  At  tbi.s  time  the>  ba\e  ((iseretl  about  two  third.s  of 
the  StatQ»- 

South  Dakota 

Investigated  117  individual  wastewater  comidaints ,  in.s[)€cted  200^ionc(>m- 
munity  water  .supplies,  chwinl  25  ili.sposal  sites.  diiM:o\ereil  five  liazh«d;yis 
wa.ste  sites,  and  iii.spettefl  300  grain  elevator^.  Uerftjrnied  sampiiihg  f<ir  the  2||8 
water  4iualit>  management  program  and  monitoring  for  water  (|ualit.v  .sttim- 
area^^  .\l^so  a.iHi.stetl  the  liealili  department  in  nie<lit  preparation,  ^ias.swarp  preji- 
aration,  and  receiving  and  mailing  .s^impllhg  klt.s.  ^ 

Other  statements  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  SEE  program  imlude.  ^ 

♦  ^  Arkanmx 

Public  awareness  relating  to  the  seriousness x)f  solid  waste. 
Public  respon.se  to  keep  waters  clean  and  free  of  foreign  agents. 
The  asbe.stos  program  was  fantastically 'received  Uy  all  citizens  and  received 
.all  .statewide  TV  and  i)ress  coverage.  Extremely  expensive  airtime  was  vol- 
U^rt^rily  offered  to  Ma  Intepest. 

>^  Gaiifornia 


progrtrm. 


Our  local  SEE  program,  being  an  educational  and/ or  Information  and  pe.sti-^ 
i  ide  accidents  rei)ortiug  pnigram.  has  be<Mi  very  .suee»»ssful  in  accomplishing  the.se 
objectives  A.s  a  re.sjdt.  It  has  helpeil  al.so  in  the  i»rotection  of  tlie  environment 
by  rer^rting  improper  disposal  of  empty  iK?stit'ide  csnitainers  and  re<luciug  the 
asagoof  them  by  i)eople  who  do  ndt  realize  the  danger. 

*  ^  Noise  Program  , 

In  the  B<*ston  EPA  Keglonal  Office,  the  SEE  program  employee  was  re.sponsi 
ble  for  the  development  and  iirf[)lementation  of  tlie  nevv  ONAC  grant  program  for 
State  and  local  noise  tontrol  (projects.  The  .same  situation  wits  tl»e  ease  in  the 
Atlanta  EPA  region. 

In  the  Sf^attle  EPA  liegional  Ofll(/,  the  SEE  emidoyee  is  the  former  executive 
dlrtH'tor  of  the  State  Munit  iiial  League,  lie  is  often  tailed  upou  by  the  EPA  Re- 
gional Administrator  tw  proviiie  inf<irmati(»a  and  analy.sis  relative  to  the  political 
ilimate  of  Washington  State  and  local  governments  with  respect  to  all  envlroii- 
mei»tal  program.s^  not  ju.st  the  nol.se  i>rograni.  This  person  also  provides  valuable 
liaison  t>etween  EPA's  Regional  Admini.strator  and  units  of  local  goverianent 
within  the  State. 

In  the  San  Francisco  EPA  Regional  Office,  the  SEE  employee  Is  a  renowned  ex- 
pert In  a  CO  us  tics  and  .serves  as  a  regloiuil  exj>ert  <m  noise  and  m  ii.se  is.sues.  He 
also  servofv^the  region  in  complex  local  noise  problems  and  gives  presentations 
on  noi.se  and  acoustics  throughout  the  region. 

In  the  Denver  EPA  Regional  Office,  the  original  SEP'  emi)lo>ee  has  been 
pthce<l  In  a  i)ermanent  part  time  OS  11  Federal  iM>sItion  wltlvin  the  Regional 
Office  of  Public  Affairs.  The  Regional  Admlnlstralor  utill/.e.s  thi.s  individuals 
writing  talents  extensively  for  pajiers  iind  .speeches  This  former  SEE  employee 
often  accf>mpanles  the  Regional  Administrator  to  Stated  and  local  events  within 
the  region. 

Several  SEE  employees  manage  the  ONAC  cf|nli)ment  loan  program  which  is 
designed  to  assist  States  and  locales  with  their  noise  problems  by  providing  the* 
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necessary  equipment  for  them  to  take  noise  measurements  within  the  juriwdic- 
tion«.  They  also  provide  training  on  the  use  of  the  equipment.  . 

All  of  the  SEE  employees  are  involved  in  the  ONAC  ECHO  (each  c6mmunity 
helps  othetH)  program— a  high  priority  ONAC  program  which  initiates  self-help 
activities  between  and  among  States  and  local  governments  with  cespect  to  noise 
control. 

jjeveral  of  the  SEE  employees  are  educators  who  take  an  acti\e  part  in  school 
noise  programs  as  well  as  in  public  information/education  components  of  the 
regional  noise  program. 

xJ^hl^  individual  projects  ( Connecticut.  nW  Jersey.  Kentucky,  Arkansas, 

Washington  and  the  noise  program),  one  or  more  of  the  SEE  workers  were  re- 
t^HHl  through  altenmtlve  funds  when  the  original  funding  was  exhausted 
TTiree  of  th«<e  project.s  (Connecticut.  Kentucky,  and  the  noise  program)  were 
ahle  to  retain,  at  least  tenip<.rarlly.  most  or  all  of  their  SEE  workers.  In  the  other 
prf»j«ts,  however,  termination  of  funding  resulted  in  termination  of  employ- 
ment for  all  of  the  SEK  workers  The  employment  status  of  the  »«n  workers 
subsequent  to  termination  of  Fe<leral  funding  is  addressed  in  thIFfoUowlnff 
sections.  ^ 

II.  POST-SEE  EXPERIENCE  OF  SE^/^ORKERS 

Follovving  the  termination  rand  subsequent  exiiaustion)  of  Federal'^funding 
[?J^^^  program,  the  Foundation  for  Applle<l  Research  surveyed  the  former 
ShP.  workers  reganling  their  present  employment  status  and  attitudes  toward 
their  pa rtlnpar Ion  in  the  SEE  program.  As  with  previous  surveys  of  SEE  work- 
w**  *  :\.  ontaineil  an  extremely  high  response  rate,  approximately  95  percent 
Mo*»t  percent  i  of  the  resp<>nding  SEE  workers  were  unemployed  at  the  time 
of  the  HXirvqr-  n  substantial  number  (27  percent)  were  employed  in  the  same 
job  tiiey  hajf  while  under  SEE  funding;  and  15  percent  had  found  new  employ- 
ment.  Only  4  percent  considered  themselves  to  he  retired*  <•  ^  ^ 

As  table  1  shows,  post-SEE  employment  status  Is  iiot  strongly  linked  to  age 


TABLE  1 
Iln  perc«nt| 


  55-59  60-€4 

Employidm  time  job   20  38  5 

.Employidm  diffeftntjob   20  7  7 

Unemployfd   60  46!  2 
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15 
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^4 

2.9 

5.3 
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4 

(34) 

(19) 

(ID 

(100) 

Younger  SEE  workers  f  under  05)  were  only  slightly  more  iHtely  than  others 
to  be  retained  In  their  environmental  jobs.  All  age  groups  h^d  a  high  rate  of 
unemploynu-nt;  younger  wprkers  did  not  api)ear  to  have  an  easier  time  in  finding 
alternat  ve  employment.  It  should  he  noted  that  many  of  the  SEE  workers  were 
surveyet  shortly  after  termination  of  their  SEE  employment;  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  i)ercent  unemployed  .should  decrease.  Several  of  those  who  did 
And  Jobs  following  termination  from  the  SEE  program  indicated  that  their  par- 
tlclpation  In  SEE  had  helped  in  locating  their  new  job.  This  help  Included 
recommendations  from  supervisors,  an  expanded  range  of  contacts,  and  develop- 
ment of  new  marketable  skills.  _  * 

ThP,"»aJority  of  former  SEE  workers  feltjhat  the  S^E  program  was  valuable 
?K  /r,  o2,y^^^  personally  l>enefited  by  participating.  Over  80  percent  felt 
mat  tlie  Sf;h  program  should  not  have  been  terminated  but  should  have  been 
rffn"inl?  uT'  ^I?""""^"^-  The  others  recomryiended  that  the  program  be 

retained  with  substantial  changes  None  felt  that  It  should  have  been  terminated 
Tho^f  ^^^^  theirapproval  of  SEE  was  based  on  the  conviction 

environment"^"      "  valuable  contribution  to  protecting  and  improving  the 

L?^u^^'?.^'''l'}}^^        T>rogram  has  done  toward  improving  our  environ- 
ment  should  call  for  a  F)ermanent  program  of  this  type 

SEK  program  was  a  good  one  and  very  Important  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  people  of  all  ages. 

73-«»61  0  -  81  - 


■  ,  3&4  ■  , 

The  p^Iq  \n  the<^tmH^fhtrt-i  rytitrted  reaHml-that  tli€-i)rogf£HB-wft«- 
''^p^Ttaiit  to  thoir  hiMith  uuil  the  impnuenioiit  of  their  coinniunity  as  well 
There  Ih  no  qtiestion  thut  the  en\ irunniental  work  is  needed  and  that  in 
iiio^t  iii.HiA  tjic  iUiiividiUil  States  tlo  not  fa>t  tMUMi^li  or  (^flirioiit  eiiuii^h 

impletnentntioruJor  sufficient  environmental  employees. 

This  proKi^jini  did  nlereat  Ji)l>  while  it  lasted  hy  providing  the  government 
with  >>ea.st^n(Ml  anil  \aiuatde  i>er^onn(>I.  ni(»st  of  them  willin^l}  working  t»eIo\y 
their  Hionetary^  worth.  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  most  (*f  our  2D 
SKK .workers  and  (»jin  testify  to  their  industry  and  inteirrity. 

There  is  ho  nniili  poilution  in  tliis  country  that  ttie  SEK  prograni  shciuld 
never  have  l)et»n  terminated. 
Foriut  r  >KK  vstirkers  >\i  re  «i>kiMl  wliat  effect  their  partieipaticfti  iii  tiie  program 
had  on  tlieir  lives  <>>er  IM)  jHTieiit  widuated  a  poMn\e  effect,  uii^st  of  tlie^e  (75 
pen  eiit  uf  all  re.si^outient.s )  regarded  iKMitiiiaia  lal  i>en(  Ht.s  t'l.s  the  mo.st  important 
efrc»<»t  . 

It  ma»!e  me  fi^'l  that  I  wa>  worth  S4*iiiething  and  could  acct»mpli.sh  sonie^ 
thing  in  my  life  at  this  age  antl  heli>ed  me  very  much  in  mj  health  condition. 
I  felt  vprygm)d  at  tli'e  time. 

fJa\e  me  a  feeling  of  being  useful  Made  me  feel  like  a  person  again.  I 
fejt  like  liviiig  and  doing  thing's  Nothing  is  harder  on  a  iK'rson  then  l^eing 
retired  and  put  on  a  slielf  and  forgotten. 

It  Kave  me  an  opporturnt}  to  meet  a  great  numiier  of  people  and  see  what 
probleuis  exist  in  the  envin»nment, 

I^o\lded  an  opportuntty  to  u.se  skills  wliidi  sinee  retirement  were  to  some 
extent  idle  Pro\ided  a  seti.se  of  iieeil.  dut>  jtnd  the  reall/ation  that  I  was 
ucc'ouiplisliing  something  of  ilni^)rtance' 

The  SKK  program  pro\ultHl  me  with  tlie  in(«^t  enjojaideSvorking  experi- 
ence in  my  lifetime. 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  e\()eriences  of  ni\  life.  Made  new  friends. 
L«*anie<l  ahoiit  go\ernment,  piditics.  ami  en\in>iimental  protdems.  Very 
stint  Ilia  tjng  niti\it>.  and  wtai  reeoguition  of  department  head  and.Commis- 
sfoner. 

Confirmed  self  worth — established  confidence — regair^ed  esteem  of  fj^i- 
ily  and  friends  <^o  fragile  for  a  retiree). 
The  resjH.»n.ses  of  fonner  SK^.  workers  to  the  question  of  the  impact  of  SEE 
parti*  ipation  on  their  liNes  are  groUiH'd  m  eording  to  present  empio> ment  status  in 
tal)Ie  H. 

TABLE  2 
.  Iln  percent) 


Employment  status 


Effect  of  SEE  profrjm  on  life 


Employed  in 
same  job  as  in 
SEE  program 

Employed  tn 
new  |ob 

Unemployed, 
seeking  work 

Retired 

Total 

25  9 

0 

13  5 

0 

14.5 

66  7 

78  5 

84  6 

75 

78  3 

7  4 

21.5 

1  9 

25 

7  2 

(27) 

(M) 

(52) 

(4) 

(97) 

Poi»liv»— FjMnctaL 
^  Pott  tiv»^  Other 
None'  or  negative.  . 

N  


A  soliil  majority  of  all  four  entegories  r>f  former  SF«E  wofkers-  retained  In 
the  environmental  jot>.  wifrking  In  a  ntiw '^ob.  unemplo>'Q\and  seeking  work, 
or  retired  reganb  tl  their  partn  iimtion  In  SKK  as  ha\itig  jiad  a  fiositivo,  impact 
on  their  li\es  wbirh  was  principally  of  a  non pecuniary  nature. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  thrft  this  effect  was  as  strong  (If  not  stronger)  among 
tho.sn  who  were  unempluitnl  foIl4<wing  termination  from  SEE  (84.0  i»ercent  reQort- 
ed  a  nontlnantial  positive  effect)  as  among  the  others.  It  is  evident  from  the 
.snrvej  comments  of  former  worlvers  that  man>  retain  tbelr  iM»sitive  assess- 
ment of  the  eflfw  t  of  SEP:  partiUpatii^n  despite  sharp  di.Hapi>ointment  at  the 
termination  of  funding  and.  in  .some  (ases.  depressli^n  at  having  lost  the  tiseful 
.and  active  rtde  which  SEE  pr(»vid(Kl. 

Analysis  of  the  effe<  t.s  of  KKK  partli  ipntion  on  workers'  lives  hj  age  and  type 
of  SEE  job  yielded  slmila/  re.sults..  Uegartlless  of  age  group  or  type  of  jdh-- 
offlco  or  flijid.  tivhnlcal  or  Clerical  the  niaJorlt.v  of  SEE  workers  in  all  categories 
felt  rtiat  the  principal  l>eneflt  of  ttie  SEE  program  was  nt»t  flnancial  but  was  a 
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ofllcluU.  (typically  the  f>^^'°^^^^^  survey ^vas  sent  to  selected 

40  sfete8  notinclLi^i  environmental  agencies  of  the 

f«Uow^^^^  a  em^^^^^^^^  I'^°J«^'-  The  initial  mailing  was 

telephone  intervie      f^f  1  twa  ^^^^^^^  "''^"'^               T^^^^Sh  use  of 

aa  EI'A^eg^onal  r^^esenmt.vTfn  nf^^^^  '^S'"''*  ' '°  '"roufh 

gufdir^"'  "^"^  application  caused  l.y  salary  ^nd  p^o^umUon 

o"i;efAmericar'^^^  "f  undprem' 

AbouMwoXX  iU^^^      M  '"•"'^l*"  f  "r'"'  '"'^         information  on  SEE. 

rlP^\"n  H.pi'r's/*',''^^^"'''^''''''"'''  ''""^'O'e"  "'at  one  or  more  environmental  agen'- 
Af  iir,  ,  "  P'"*''"""  <lesiBned  to  recruit  and  employ  older  workers 

At  least  four  of  these  (in  South  Carolina.  Iowa.  Arizona,  and  tMoridn)  were  „' 

?Stef;Jr"i  /^'f«'f^f  "^^'-^P"  Po-'^'ve  sid2.  the  urvey  results 

^^::r^^i::^r^^^^Z^-^  -  P--am  to^in^c'^r^^ 

m4Z^^nT'^L""'  '"i""^  upplicatton  of  the  SKE'^conce  t  IltrSns  majo  Uy 
(84.4  percent)  of  those  who  answered  replied  in  the  afllrmative.  eg-  '""•""^"y 

BoUdVa'e.rate^.ualS:*'"''"'  -«"-ring/technic„.  sections,  air. 

Perhaps  in  food  protection  and  linzanloiis  waste 

The  county  hejUth  departments  could  nst>  talented  dlder  workers  in  enforc- 
1   i"^     al>  these  programs.  We  will  undoubtedly  have  numerous 

8,>ecial  proJoctB  which  uill  offer  limited  employment  to  those  p^op"e 

are  UatTar^^^^^^^^  ^"^  «^ie^msitions 

? W hK  n  *"«P^"«"  «^  swimming  jKml,  collecting  water  samples. 

Iossihl>  a  program  could  he  developed  to  provide  assistance  in  the  area 
of  proofreading  or  administering  questionnaires  which  involve  Tnv iroi^^ental 
^  programs  such  as  the  U08  water  quality  management  program. 

tro7^hnl!  .  »n  ^vnter  quality  control,  tQXic  materials  con- 

,    trol,  solid  waste  management,  and.air  quality  control. 

t/i«  iTm«*T/V"«"^^*.J?''''^'""'^"^*  ^^""P^^  ^^'^^^^  knowledge  and  experience. 
It  Is  difficult  to  find  those  people  who  will  work  for  lowetvpay  than  their  nri- 
vate  sector  counterparts.  •  * 

Uoth  the  State  nnd  lofal  pollution  contJol  agencies  could,  if  funds  were 
available  sul«tantially  increase  their  present  service  to  the  public-tbeae 
agencies  have  betm  chronically  understaffed.  Additionally,  there  is  a  need 
'  thnt^n'i^hM  '  supply  and  waste  water  system  operators  In  rural  areas 

that  might  he  met.  In  part,  by  older  workers. 

.  Yes,  there  are  areas  of  potential  l)eneflMn  a  variety  of  environmental  pro- 
Rrams,  e.g.:  xvnter  Hupply/p9llntjon,  aftViMHlutioii.  noise,  radiation.  soHd 
waBtes  and  haJsanlous  material,  vector  control.  Matching  of  a  senior  citizen's 
DacRground  and  experience  to  any  of  the?  rtbove'progrnms  would  be  helpful. 
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Individuals  with  bnckgrounds  In  mnlntcnnnce  and  operation  nf  Indtistrlal 
ninnufactiirlnjc  equipment  wotild  he  of  valiie  for  In-plaiit  Inspytlons  of  pel- 
4tjtlon  rontnil equipment.  '       .  .  # 

We  eoiild  UHe  assi.stanee.  txunU  permlttlriK.  in  the  entire  spectrum  of  envi- 
ronmental control  programs.  We  are  (lesiK«ratel.v  In  need  of  profesMnnTil  '^taff 
in  our  water  and  air  ixiHrttlon  i^mtrol  prCfj^-ams  as  well  as  our  ^olid  waste  and 
hazardous  waste  arthltles.  Ad  hoe  assistaTice  would  l>e  helpful  in  otir  pestl-^ 
ride,  noise,  institutional  .sanitation,  radiation,  and  other  activities. 
It  Is  quite  evident  from  tiie  aho\e  that  while  tluMnaiViritj  of  States  nut  involvwl 
in  the  initial  >F:E  demonstnition  program  tlu  not  IwAe  any  program  to  increase 
the  utilisation  of  older  worker^,  most  of  these  States  indii'ate  a  signitli  unt  poten- 
tial for  .snirfi  utilization.  •  <» 

The  SKK  program  has  resulte<l  i:v  the  planning  gf  se\eral  new  KPA  programs 
deslgiiHl  t»>  utilize  older  workers.  These  pmgrams.  in  varying  .stages  t»f  planning 
and  iinpleinentation.  ar»-  a  din»tt  u>nNe»jUence  of  the  success  of  the  SF:K  prcfgram 
In  demonstrating  the  value  of  the  older  worker  In  environmental  work  They 
Include:  .  . 

1.  Senior  environmental  employment  program  for  ashestas  control  training  Ten 
older  workers  are  heing  tralntnl  for  assignnu-nt  to  the  rt^gional  offices  of  tnxic 
**uhstances  to  assist  in  developing  and  ini^i'ementlng  a  program  to  insper't  and 
control  asbestos  In  Nj'hools.  This  prugrani  is  being  administered  by  NRTA  'AARP 

2.  National  pesticide  usage  surve>  Thi.N  program,  also  administered  by  NRTA/ 
AARP.  may  eventually  enroll  IQO  obler  workers  for  a  national  survey  of  nonagrl- 
cidtnral  pesticide  usaf^e.  Se\eral  older  workers  have  l>een  iiire<l  for  a  pilot  study 
Implementntlun  ol^is  projwt  iia.s  »>een  delayed  pending  approval  hy  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Bmlget  of  the  proposal  stirvey  farm.  * 

3.  Kazardous  waste  monitoring  project.  Modeled  after  the  New  .Jersey  SEE 
projwt.  thSs  project  ma>  eventiinliy  pro\  ide  einplo.vment  for  10  cdder  workers  In 
each  participating  State  The  project  Is  in  the  planning  .stage  Funding,  half  of 
which  is  to  be  provbled  by  EPA  and  half  by  title  V.  Is  tincertaln. 

4.  Project  to  di.strilmte  literature  and  provide  training  on  auto  emissions  con- 
trol. EPA  hopes  to  put  one  older  worker  in  each  State  and  l»i  each  ^(^glonal  head 
quarters  In  the  project.  It  Is  in  the  early  stages  of  planning. 

/{h-Scnior 'environmental  employment  noise  progrniii  Tlie  original  noise  pro* 
gram,  which  iias  continnwl  and  may  be  made  permanent.  ntVw*  has  sevef-al  spin- 
offs. Twenty  older  jiersons  are  now  working  as  noise  counselors  in  local  govern- 
ments. (Half  df  the.se  are  administered  under  a  grant  to  NRTA/AARP  and  half 
through  a  grant  to  the  N^MoJial  I'rjian  T/Cague)  Also,  the  nurnber  of  older  work- 
ers In  the  noise  program  at  the  Wasljlngton.  D.C  FA\K  office  ha^  iMH'n^expahded 
0.  EPA  has  also*  provided  funds  (for  travel,  administration,  equipment,  etc.) 
•  to  support  various  State  and  regional  environmental  programs  employing  title  V 
older  workers  (eg.  In  Florida.  Iowa.  Kansas  Olty,  South  Cnrnllna).  As  an  ex- 
ample. EPA'  haf?  paid  for  the  monitoring  equipment  nce<led  by  title  V  older  work- 
ers In  region  VJII  and  Bremerton.  Wash.,  who  are  measuring  potentially  haz- 
ardous methane  emissions  from  sanltiiry  landfills. 

.  Dissemination  of  the  SEE  concept  has  proceeded  l^i  val-ying  degees.  The 
greatest  acceptance  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  utilizing  older  workers  In 
public  service  employment  has  been  at  the  Federal  level  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  In  the  10  SEE  States.  It  Is  Imimrtant  to  note  that  those 
State  SEE  programs  (Connecticut,  New  .Tersey,  Kentuckv)  In  which  older  worVers 
were  placed  In  diversified  positions  directly  within  the  State  environmental 
agencies  fas  compared  to  the  special  project  approach  In  States  stich  as  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Arkansas)  have  a  much  higher  rate  of  retention  of  SEE  workers  In 
the  environmental  positions  following  termination  of  SEE  fundlnir.  Tn  the  40, 
non  SEE  States,  as  the  survey  results  Indicate,  dissemination  of  the  SEfi  concepts 
Is  very  limited,  though  there  exists  great  i)otentlal  for  the  utill/.atlon  of  older 
Workers  in  these  States.  Further,  perhaps  the  ereatest  potential  for  dissemination 
of  the  SEE  concept  remains  almost  commie tel\  untanpcd.  Tl>ls  is  the  utilization 
of  older  workers  in  SEE  type  projects  In  public  .service  employment  (such  as  In 
energy  conservation  and  weatherlzntlon )  outside  the  field  of  environmental 
work  The  Foundation  for  A  pulled  Research  regards  the  viability  and  value  of 
the  SEE  concept  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  older  worker  and  frorn  tits—' 
point  of  vjew  of  the  employing  agencv  -as  amnlv. d<»monst rated.  It  is  eoWfUly 
clear  that  the  dissemination  of  the  SEE  concept  Is  far  from  what  It  should  nje 
and* that  this  should  he  an  urgent  priority  before  the  SEE  experience  l)ecomesi, 
Just'f^set  of  old  memories. 
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'  rv.  SUMMABY  AND  CONCLCSIONa 

onH?*."'^.''*.'*'"'''^"^^,  """^  Federal  sponsors,  the  AdmlnlaH-ntlon  on  A^ns 
and  the  Eiivlronmentnl  Protection  Agency,  the  senior  environinental  en.nloynient 
prORram  was  succe.s.sfiil  The  pilot  projects  showed  thnt  older  iHjrsons  oould  he 
SPP  .v!  tl"  "  "'"^  '■"i'''^'  envlronmei.fi.1  positions  on  n  .  ost-.-fTet^hvp  hnsls. 
nr«L  r„  .T'"™?"  im'res-&iv£  ,,umf)er  of  mensnrnhle  contrlh.itlona  to- 
qpp^I.  i""''.  """'"y     '^'^  envlromnent.  At  the  same  time,  the^ 

fh^  ^ZmnT/r'*'"'"''/'?"'"'';'"''^  "'"'^  Pnrtlclpntion,  In  part  thio, 

the  additional  Income  derived  from  their  employment,  hut  eveij  more  from  the 
Intrlns  ,.  .satisfactions  of  In-lnR  Involved  In  infere.tlnK  an  ,w,.rVwhne  ncHvi/^^ 

envlronmeiita  aBPnclPs  after  the  termination  of  Federal  fnndlnj;  nioj  ofThe 
^thers  are  seeklnK  to  remain  active,  Xearly  all  of  the  SRR  workers  rcK  nled  heir 
art^e're";:,',^a^fo^     lir^ro'^^aT^"^^'^'  '^n^Z 

"'T'""  ''"'^         environmental  asenc  es  v  e^o  I  iRhiy  skentl' 

frin J  bonofits  r^^  ^arIances  srmnted  to  permit  tlu.  irif^wsioM  hf 

ol^r  An,erV;anr'""'"''"  '">"P''>.vn,ent  op/Inmltl'So'^  ' 

ITEM  21.  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

.scfM.di>led  for  p,d,Ilcatlon  In  Febrnarv  11)81  ^"•^•'•'"Pn'ont.,  In  AgJnK." 

'•*nnr";.''M;rr!  r'" r  ^-^-^  "'"^'^  P^n^thr^ds'^nr  iZrV; 
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/  • 
hearing  Impaired.  SinCe  a  slgnlflcant  proportion  of  .all'porsons  with  bilateral 
hearing  WmHt^a  are  aged  65  or  older,  ooiisideraton  of  telecuimnuiiicatiun  needs  of 
the  deaf  is  a  ma  tier  of  interest  to  the  elderl>,  althougli  not  spec^llcall}  directed 
/  the  elderly.  ^ 

I-Njllowing  the  Commission's  grant  of  autliorlt>  in  1D72  to  the  Puhlic  Bpoad- 
rasting  System  (I*BS)  to  initiate  experiments  in  ilohed  captiuning  and  the 
,  CoiiimUsiuii  s  adoption  of  rule**  in  lt>7G  to  permit  closeil  captlcming  on  the  \ertlcai 
,   hlunlvlng  .Hpace  of  line  21  of  the  television  broadcast  signal  for  (lie  tran.'smis.sion 
of  captiimed  informati4>n  for  the  deaf.  PBS  and  th^  National  Bureau  of  Stand-' 
/    ard>*,  v\lth  funding  provlde^l  5>  the  lit  i)artment'of  Hfalth.  Kd,uuation.  and  Wel- 
fare* ^|^E^V^  worked  together  on  the  development  of  the'tlosed  captioning 
tethnoli>g>.  An  announced  l>j  JIEW  on  March  J3,  1971),  a  i  Io^ed  c-aptiuning  project 
was  initiated  to  include.  (1)  Tlie  pnnlslon  of  a  total  of  up  to  ::0  hours  of  cap- 
tioneti  programing  a  week  1>>  PBS.^ABC.  and  NBC*.  (2)  the*l»ro\islon  of  .si>ecial 
decoiiing  de\ie€?s  by  Seari*,  Rt>ebuck' &  Co,,  and  (3)  the  establish nu^nt  and  fnn'd- 
,  ing  of  a  nonproIU  National  CajHloning  Institute  by  IIEW  lo  ciiptlon  programs 

/  for  the  television  networka 

/  On  April  5,  1979,  the  Commission  l^eld  an  open,  public  meeting  to  receive  a 

roiiiprchenMlve  briefing  on  the  stati^.s  of  the  ciose<l  eaptlonliy;  project  by  repre- 
wntatUes  of  ABC,  ;s'BC,  PBS,  and  HEW.  The  Commission  later  stated  in  regard 
to  that  meeting:  ^ 
We  expect  that  the  rlose^ captioning  project  uill  l>e  a  success.  However, 
if  at  a  later  date  it  is  demonstrated  tliat  the  projei't'is  not  sucre.ssfiil  in 
making  television  programing  lAore  avnilaljle  and  enjoyable  to  the  hearing 
ImpiiinMl.  tlif'n  it  iha>  Ik»  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  determine  if  a 

f  niiemaking  is  warrantecl  to  in.sure  that  the^  hearing  impaired  are  not 
'  deprived  of  tlie  lM»nefits  of  television.  *         .  "* 

Addltlonnlb.  the  Comml.ssion  is  currently  analjzing  responses  to  It«  February 
IOTh,  notice  of  inqiii'^y  regarding  the  provision  b.\  communirations  rommon  car- 
riers and  equipment  nianufai  tiirers  (»f  romftiunicntlons  e<iuipmeivt  for  tlie  deaf 
and  hearing  im^>alred.  As  In  tho  ta^e  of  closed  raptioning  for  television,  we  antic- 
ipate that  the  information  assembled  by  this  inf(uiry  will  be  of  Interest  to  the 
eltlerl>.  althpugh  liot  s[*ciflrally  directed  to  the  elderly.  Tartile  paging  is  an 
example  of  a  service  propoMMl  in  this  inquiry  that  will  help  the  elderly  e**peciaHy, 
tliouch  nf»t  c\cl»iNi\el,v.  The  Commlssi4>n  reallocated  two^ow-lmnd  radio  channels 
on  Noveinl>er  \K  lOsO*.  The>  will  l>e  used  in  part  for  paging  a  deaf.  Idind.^or  other- 
wise handieapi>e<l  person  by  mean.s  of  n  device  that  vibrates.  The  paged  person 
will  l)e  able  to  pse  the  device  to  transmit  an  acknowledgment. 

Finally,  this  Commission  regiilarlj  receires  from  the  elderly  which  urge  relaxa-  . 
tl«in  of  the  international  Morse  Code  si)eed  req\drement.s  for  oi)erator  licenses  in 
the  amateur  radio  service.  Recognizing  that  the  Commission  is  cprrently  precluded 
by  artlc!<j  41.  section  3(1)  of  the  ITU  radio  regulations  from  waiving  or  elimi- 
nating the  telegraphy  requlrejnent  In  its  entirety,  the  Commission  in  Augtist 
1078.  sought  ^Mihlic  resi)on.se  to' this  is?ue  as  part  of  Its  notice  of  inquiry  regard- 
ing the  adminlHtrntion  of  telegmpiiy  examinations  to  handicapped  applicants  for 
oiK>mtor  ll(«>nses  In  the  amateur  radio  senice.  The  Commission's  slaff  analyze<l 
responses  to  this  notice  of  inquiry,  and  the  Commission's  delegation  to  the  1070 
World  Administrative  Radio  Conference  at  Geneva  proposed  changing  the 
re(|ulrement  of  article  »,  section  3(1)  of  the  ITU  radio  regulations  to  a  less^^ 
restrictive  recommendation  which  would  allow  the  l*.nite<l  States  future,  flexi- 
bility In  tlic  development  of  llcijntilng  requirements  in  the  amateur  radio  service. 
*WARC  reject e<l  the  propo.sal  in  pertinent  part. 

It  must  be  noted  tha,t  many  elderly  handicappejjiaeople  are  among  the  amateur 
radio  licensees  opf>oslng  relaxation  of  the  si)eed^RiuIrement8,  notably  that  the 
licensee  l>e  al>le  to  receive  Morse  code  at  five  words  per  minute.  Regarding  pro^- 
cednre,  the  Commission  is  considering  amending  the  rules  to  let  candidates,  in- 
ckiding  the  elderly  and  hearltig  fmpaired,  take  the  test  by  sight  or  hy  touch,  not 
only  by  sound.  ^ 

Other  than  the  efforts  descrllied  above,  the  Commis.sion  has  not  expended 
funds  dnring  flgcal  year  10/sO  on  specffic  programs  for  the  el^jerlj.  nor  are  w,e 
aware  of  any  court  declslcyns  or  litigation  which  would  directly  affect  our  con- 
cern for  the  elderly. 
^  I  hope  this  information  wiil  be  of  assistance  to  your  committee. 

Sincerely, 

CnAiiLcs  p.  Febbis,  Chairman. 

ER?c  ■  ■     '  63:; 
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ITEM  22.  FEDMAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

r>-.„  .  ^      Januaby  15,  1981. 

otiB  MB.  CIIAIBMAN  :  I  am  pleased  to  reiwrt  to  you  on  the  Commission's  artlvi- 
ties  for  flscal  year  im)  which  affect  the  elWrly  While  virtually  a  lo^fhe^^^ 
mission's  effort.,  to  pronu.te  a  free  and  fair  2rketplace  nmy  benefit 

^It  we  can  be  of  further  assist'ance  to  the  committee,  we  hope  you  will  call  upon 
By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

t  Michael  Pebtschuk,  ChairTnan. 
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mer  90  percent  of  persons  over  the  age  of  C5  wear  corrective  lenses  The  FTC 
has  two  programs  designed\^lower  the  price  of  vision  care.  I'he  nrJ'  the  "Ky^ 
glasses  Rule,"  gives  c-onsum^  the  right  to  obtain  a  copy  of  thenre«friPtioT^ 

I»is.net  of  Columbia  Circuit  in  Kebruarr  iX^'^VrnleTaV'rU  Td^^^  o^hat 
the  tonunission  could  con.si.ler  wliether  thi' rcgSTuion  is  necessary  in  light  oJ 
,  recent  biipreme  Court  dec-l.sions  regarding  constitutional  nrotections  for  adver 
Using  by  professionals  The  Con.mmion's  staff  is  .•ollectinfeWdence  to  determine, 
whether  any  further  Comini.ssion  action  regarding  advertising  is  ai  i.ronr!^^ 

The  second  vision  carej.rogram.  known  as  "Kjt-glailses  I  "Nl  exX.S 
eral  proi,o.snl.s  aimed  at  Increasing  competition  ami  lowering  prices  m  Se  vision 
care  nmrket  One  portion  of  the  investigation  is  focusiHl  on^es?rict  ,ms  wb  ch 
Inhibit  so-called  commercial  practice  of  optometry,  includfrtt  restrict  o  s  wh  c 
prevent  optometrists  from  practicing  under  a  tra.le  n u  ^working  for  a  lay 
corporation,  loAtlng  their  practice  in  a  con.mercial  location,  and  ™t  ng 
branch  o  lice.s.  l|.  addition,  the  KTC  is  examining  staff  proposals  to  evS  h^ 
pre.^rlptlo„  relekse  re„nirement  ..ontained  in  tlii"  Kyegms™Rn  e  pro 
imsuls  would  give  consumers  the  right  to  •  ( 1 1  I»tiilii  ii  crmv  nf  M.Lir  I. ^  ^ 
prescription  after  11  is  Hlle.l :  and '(2,  ohtili!  fc'Sy  of'Xir  comte'c'onta  ' 
lens  prescription  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fitting  and  (lisponsiuK  prS  ThPse 
proposa  s  w„ul,l  enable  con^^j^mers  to  comparison  shop  for  d«Me  or  ^eSace' 
ment  pairs  of  eyegla.sses  or  cmitact  lenses.'     .  -  "»l«i«-aie  or  replace; 


nUNTAL  CARE 


Slightly  -over  half  of.all  |)ersons  over  age  Oi  have  lost  their  tnoth  nn,i  „,,«,«-i 
mately  half  of -this  group  needs  <Ienture  care,  cither  be^a^sethe^^ 

repair  The  high  cost  of  .lentnre  care^and  the  maldistribution  of  dentists  tli  Vei^ 
tall,  parts  ot  the  country  (most  notably  in  rural  and  innernilty  areas  may  nrf 
<  vent  many  elderly  consumers  from  obtaining  denture  care.  Pr  ^^linirry  S^^^^^ 
from  (  aiinda  miggeSts  ,that  con.sumer  costs  may  decrease  and  nc"4"sTo  dent  ro 
care  may  Increase  where  dental  laboratory  technlcla'ns,  k"l?.i  as  ,tot?S 
are  iK-rmlt  e<l  to  provide  dentures  directly  to  consumers  1  the  fnlted  spates 
ylrt.»lly  all  .States  prohibit  n,m<lenHsts  from  sellliig  den  r es  dlrmh^  fo  ,n 
lent,  ami  re„„lre  that  dentures  be  fitteU  only  by  deni  sts  The  Pr  '  s  el"he?" 

t  nXr  o'' .'"'"'r       '«t^'""n'?T'H-fs  ou  con|,mers  0^^  pe  .  li  ttlng  den 
tiirlst.s  to  offer  their  services  directly  to  the  public.        \  "'ming  uen 

,  .   ,      ^*         •  PBEBCRlhTIOjr  DRUGS 

Persons  over  the  age  of  65  comprise  It  perceirt  of  the  Domilntlon  h.if  ™,r  ok 

tlon  drug  purchases  are  es,>eclally  significant  for  e  (lerly  coLimers  ThrPT'C 
staff  Jms  examined  State  laws  whlth  prevent  pharmacists  L.n  sTsUtutS  Io7e^ 
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cost  fjenerlc  drugs,  and  has  t  ondiided  that  niodlflcation  of  thp>e  State  laws  c«»uld 
result  in  slgiiineunt  uinsuiitfr  heiieflts.  vMth  lio  ( uiii]>rt)aiisi>  in  the  qualit:^  which 
(*onsiinier»  rt^  eive  The  ('(mirnissiiin  .s  staff,  in  loiijuiu  tinii  vMth  the  Food  and  l)rug 
Admmi.st ration,  has  pn^ixi.sed  a  nKuh'i  ilrug  pf(i<hn  t  .stlution  statute  fur  con- 
.sidiTutioii  hy  tlu*  States,  and  tho  staff  i.s  prM\  idiiig^assistam  e  ti>Statt*>>  contem- 
plating legislation  on  thi.s  issue.  ^ 

IIEARINQ  AIDS 

> 

The  majprlty  i»f  lu-arlng  aids  are  fjunha^ed  hy  the  elderly.  Statistics  indicate 
that  <n»*r  10  perient  (»f  per.snn^  <ner  (vJ  have  si>nie  type  of  hearing  impairment.. 
In  lOTr*^  the  (  onmii.ssion  ht>^an  a  rulenialving  proceeding  dealing  with  the  ad- 
l\u^  s;ih4^tif  hearing  anls.  and  in  1979  projH^setl  an  enactment  of  a 
Irailc  regiilaliun  rule  v^hich^vvmild  give  the  consumer  a  rigIit4o  return  a  hearing 
aj(l  aaU  t.,  tain  a  rt  fuml  after  tr>ing  it  for  30  days.  The  principal  purposes  of 
this  provision  are  ti>  disn>nrage  nianiifactnrers  and  sellers  from  overstating 
the  valin*  of  the  hearing  Jiids.  to  di.moiirage  high  pressure  sales  tactics,  and 
to  protect  consumers  from  tlu-  risk  inlierent  in  the  purchase  of  a  hearing  aid 
that  the  alcK^ft'lll  not  provide  a  benefit.  . 


COMPETITION  IN  THE  HEALTH  CARE  SECT6R 


The  foih)W?ng  jjrojpi  t*%  .ire  ainied  at  pn-^t  nting  anti(M»mpetitive  conduct  in 
the  healtti  care  industry  'I'heir  purpose  H  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  com- 
I>etitive  forces  in  the  industry.  therel)y  dwreasing  the  need  for  government 
reguI.iUiUi.  incri'asing  consumer  choii^x*  among  pro\iders  of  health  care  .services, 
and  jov\ering  the  cost  uf  health  care.  Consuaiers  age  C5  find  old(?r  .siK?nd  almost 
three  times  a.***  much  on  health  care  per  capita  as  do -consumers  aged  19-64*> 
(iiven  the  ffxed  Sc£ome  statyn  of  many  iiersons  over  05,  these  Commission 
^initiatives  may  havF)NvSignlficant  impact  on  elderly  consuniers 

Amiruan  SUdual  Association  {AMA),—  }n  Octoher  1979.  the  Commission 
Is.sued  a  decision  in  its  case  again.st  the  AMA.  The  Commission  found  that  the 
AM.V  had  i»ipt>sfd  ille*;ai  restrictions  un  truthful  U(herti>ing  !)>  physicians 
and  niedh  nl  organixatiuns  and  on  the  altility  of  phy.sicians  to  work  on  a  salaried 
ba.sis  for  hospltahs  and  health  maintenance  (organizations.  Tlie  Ooniniisslon  or- 
dered the  AMA  to  stop  imi*osing  such  restrictions.  Pursuant  to  the  deci.shin. 
physicians  will  tte  able  to  prc(\ide  con.sumcrs  with  truthful  informatlcai  ahout  rhe 
.services  they,  offer,  and  hospitals  and  IIMO'h  will  he  able  to  seek  to  hold  down 
casts  by  employing  physicians  on  a  .^^alarled  basis.  The  Commission);  order  ex- 
pressly provides  that  the  AMA  nia.\  adopt  reasonable  ethical  guidelines  to  pre- 
vent false  and  deceptive  advertising.  The  Commis.slon*s  order  wa.s  upheld,  with 
minnr  modifications,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  In  Octo- 
ber 1980. 

/Uuf  Fihifid  and  certain  other  prepayment  plans. — This  matter  consists  of 
a  comprehensive  re\Iew  of  the  role  of  phvslclan.  orcranlzations  In  controlling 
lUue  Shield  plnn.Ss—the  largest  source  of  private  Insurance  for  payment  of  medi- 
cal Mils.  Commission  st^fT  analyzed  the  operation  and  control  of  the  70  Blup 
Shield  plans  to  assess  whether  dominance  of  their  operations  by  physician  groui>s 
(has  any  Impact  on  Increasing  physicians*  fees  or  Qn  discrimination  against 
nonphysUlan  providers.  An  econometric  study , by  the  Commission's  Bureau  of 
Economics  indicates  that  Blue  Shield  plans  which  are  controlled  bv  representa- 
tive^ of  medical  societies  may  hav0  higher  reimbursement  rates  tbatt  other  , 
*iBluo  St^leld  plana. 

The  CommlKslon  has- solicited  pnbllc  comment  concerning  the  possible  Initia- 
tion of  a^ndemaklng  proceeding  to  consider  limiting  or  prohibiting  participation 
In  control  of  Blue  Shield  and  certain  other  open-panel  medical  prepayment  plans 
hy  physician  orgi\nIzatloiMLjrhe  Commission  Is  currently  considering  this  and 
6ther  possible  conrses  of  action. 
^  ^  Tndiana  Pedcratlnn  o/  J)enti8tn^~-0x\  Octoher  Ifi.  197«.  the  Commissi  on  dssned 
a  complaint  all(»glng  that  the  Tndiana  Fe<leratIon  of  Dentists  obstructed  cost- 
coirtalnment  measures  lnstltute<l  by  insurers.  An  Initial  decision  ordering  the 
dentists  to  stop  collectively  refusing  to  supply  X-rays  use<l  by  the  Insurance  com- 
panies In  making  reimbursement  decisions  Is  currently  on  appeal  tD  the  Com- 
mission, 


*  ThiR  mnttor  tx  riirrpntlj  In  l!tUati«n.  nnd  thr  Cii mml«<ilon  oxproRSo»  no  rlew  whntever 
to  the  merits  of  the  Cftse 
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Michigan  State  Medical  Society.'— On  July  27,  1070.  the  Commission  issued 
a  complaint  iiUeging  tlmt  tlio  .sutietj'n  lutMnUTs  t-oiuspimi  tu  h\  prices  and  to 
boycott  coat  eon taiiiinent  i)n>c'edures  inAtitiited  b>  tlie  Malngau  Hiue  isliield 
Plan.  The  trial  of  this  ease  has  been  eomiileted  and  an  initial  decision  is  ex- 
pected in  lOJil.  -  *  _ 
^  Sherman  A.  Hope,  et  aL-^Ou  July  30,J080,  ttie  Commission  issued  a  com- 
plaint charging  the  U\e<iucturs  practiting  in  Hruunheid,  Xe.\.,  uith  threatening 
to  boycott  the  local  hu^^I)ital  if  it  hired  a  new  doctor  on  tinancml  tejHlis  unaccept- 
able to  them  The  hof»i*ital,  the  only  one  In  the  count>,  had  trieU  to  recruit  a 
new  doctor  into  the  area  b>  ofTerini;  him  a  guaranteed  uiiuiUium  inroiue.  Ac- 
cording to  the  complaint,  tlie  d< actors  threateiicd  not  ^o  ptTfurm  their  emergency 
rooiiifand  adnuiu^trati\ e  jol^s  at  tiie  hospital  and  nut  to  deal  profesMonaily~v\itli 
the  new  tloct^Ft-.OU^e^t^&HH/laiiit  has  l>een  \Mthdrawii  from  adjudKation  while  the 
'  ComjuisHion  considers  a  proi>osed  consent  agreement. 

<»  MOBILE  I^OME  SALES  AKD  6KBVICE 

Mobile  homes  comprise  a  substantial  i>ortion  of  the  lo\v>  and  nioderate-tncome 
hou.sing  Steele,  and  a  large  i^roix^rtion  of  mobile  homeowners  are  elderl>  perbons. 
lu  August  1080,  the  FTC  is.sued  a  staff  rei»ort  recommending  adoption  of  a  pro- 
posed trade  regulation  rule  designed  to  improve  warranty  .service  on  mobile 
homes  Although  nearl>  all  new  mobile  homes  are  sold  with  a  written  warranty^ 
evidenet*  gaThere<l  in  thi.yrulemalviiig  proceednig  indicates  that  service  under 
these  manufai  tnrers*  warranties  is  inadei|iiate,  deli^.\ed,  or  Mhiplj  refused  for 
as  manya'<*40  jn'rcent  of  owners  of  new  mobile  home.-*  ^«'»'"  rvtiue.st  such  ser*vTce. 
In  its  report,  the  staff  ret oinmendtul  a  rule  that  would  set  30-da>  time4imits 
within  whith  mobile  luiiite  manufacturers  or  tlieir  service  agents  mu.st  complete 
wjrrraiiti  repairs,  and  wiiuld  rcHiuire  them  to  jjerform  lireoccuijancj  inspections 
of  the  lionie  In  addition  it  would  r*H|iare  that  manufacturers  ^nter  inlo  written 
service  agreements  with  dealers  and  o^thers  who  i>erfo*rm  warranty  repairs. 

.  CREDIT 

The  }rvv  enforces  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act,  wliich  prohibits  dis- 
crimination on  thtKl)asls  uf  a  number  of  facttjrs  inclmllng  age.  While  Federal 
law  i«*rmitH  a  creditor  to  consider  Information  related  to  age,'credit  cannot  be 
deirted.  reduced,  or  withdrawn  solelj  beeause  an  otherwise  «|uallfied  appUcant  is 
*over  a  certain  age  Furt!K*rniiji;t%  retlremeiit  mcoiue  must  be  im  luded  in  rating  a 
credit  application  and  fredit  ma>  not  l^e  jlenled  or  withdrawn  because  credit- 
related  insurance  is  not  available  to  a  i>erson  of  ♦a  certain  age. 

NURSING  HOMES  ,  ^ 

it  has  been  estimated  that  three  fourths  oj  all  nursing  home  residents  are 
75  years  and  lilder  The  VVV  staff  has  been  examining  the  business  practlce.s  of 
nursing  homes  as  tlie5  affi  t  t  the  approximate^  tme  third  4)f  tlie  .Nation  .s  nursing 
honu»  re-si<Ients  who  paj  direttij  for  their  own  tare.  Although  the  iadiistl-y  is 
heavily  regnlnteil  l»y  Fetlerai,  State,  antl  ItK'al  governinent.s,  tliese  regulations 
^;ene rally  fonis  on  l>ealth  and  safety  rather  than  c<msumer  i.ssues.  Staff  Is  par- 
th  ulnrly  interested  In  the  Infiirmation  tllsclosed  to  residents  before  enterJjUg  i\ 
home  and  the  fairness  oT  nursing  home  admission -contracts.  ' 
I 

MEDICARi::  SUPPLEMENT  INSURANCE 

More  than  50  i)ercent  of  the  Nation's  elderly  have  at  least  one  private  health 
Immranfi*  i>oliry  to  NUiJi)lenient  th»dr  medicare  coverage.  Consumers  have  com- 
plained about  a  variety  of  pr4)blems  connected^  w  Ith  the  sale  nt  inedit'are  supple- 
meiit  insurnnce,  imludlng.  Confusing  ixjlity  provisions  .which  inhibit  effective 
comparison  j^boiiidng;  exi>loitative  sales  i^ractltes  which  focus  on  the  si)eclal 
vulnerabnity  of  the  elderly  ,  the  sale  of  poljdes  which  duplicate  existing  cover- 
age; and  low  rates  of  return  (exi)ressed  as  the  ratio  of  benefits  imid  to  pre- 
mlun^H  collected)    In  M>70,  the  Kl'C  ijiitiated  a  study  to  determine  what  tyiK?8 


'  Thjrt  ninttrr  >m  currently  In  Ihlgatlon.  and  the  CommlsJilon  expreaneH'wo  view  whatever 
as  to  the  meritH  of  the  cane. 
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of  regulatory  schemes  are  most  effective  in  combating  these  iipt>brenis!  FTC 
staff  is  now  cooi>erating  with  the  Departmt  nt  uf  Health  and  Human  Services  in 
u  major  study  of  State  medicare  supplement  regulatirons. 

Since  1975,  the  FTC  has  been  conducting  a  ruleniaklfng  proceeding  which  could 
affect  the  almost  2  uiillion  i>er.son.s  \<'lio  arrange  funerals  each  jeur,  including 
numerous  elderly  citizeiLs.  The  CommLv^ion  tentati\elj  appru\ed  in  suh.staflce  a 
proposed  rule  in  Mar^h  of  11)71).  Suhseqwentb ,  specific  limits  were  plated  un  the 
scope  of  any  tiual  rule  l>y  tiie  iTTC  Inipro\enients  Act  of  VM).  The  act  required 
that  the  funeral  rule  Ir*  revised  In  accordance  with  these  limits  and  that  the  re- 
vised rule  be  i)ul>lislied  foj^ihlic  coniment  prior  to  determining  whether  or  not 
to  adopt  a  final  rule  In/^muarj  of  lOSl.  the  Commission  will  publish  a  re\tsed 
rule  for  a  60"da.\  puDlic  cWiment  period  A  JO-day  rebuttal  in^riod  and  opiiortunity 
for  oral  presentation  wilK^jllow  the  writteitf  comment  iKTiiJd,  with  final  Com- 
niiHsion  ai  tion  on  the  rule  expected  this  spriijg  or  earhy  summer. 

The  revised  funeral  rule  is  intended  to  cceate  a  marketijlace  environment  in 
which  consumers  will  ha\e  access  to  accurate  information  prior  to  and  at  the 
time  nf  purchase,  'i'h^ule  would.  Ke^iuire  funeral  directors  to  di.^close  itemized 
price  information  ,  prohibit  miscepresentations  of  legal  and  cemetery  require- 
ments and  the  preservative  or  protecti\e  value  of  embalming,  caskets'and  \aults; 
prohibit  funeral  directors  from  engaging  in  certain  practices  such  as  requiring  a 
casket  for  cremation  and  embalming  witJuiUt  exijress  permission,  and  prohibit 
boycotts  and  threat*  by  funeral  providers  against  others. 

DELIVERY  OF  LEGAL  SERVICES 

The  Commission's  staff  is  currently  c^ondiicting  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  various  public  and  pri\ate  restrictions  have  hindered  the  development  of 
legal  clinics  and  Uir^ed  panel  thinl-iiart>  payment  plans  for  legal  services.  Legal 
clinics  and  closed  imnel  i>lans.rei>utedly  offer  reduced  fees"  and  ijici»eased  access 
to  high  quaUty  legal  ^^ervices.  These  advantages  may  ije  xi^-liffrficular  benefit  to 
the  elderly,  who.se  income  often  exceeds  .limits  established  by^  government- 
spon.sored  assistance  programs,  yet  maj  be  insufficient  to  cover  thelhigh  costs  of 
private  bar  assistance. 

*  U.S.  SAvi:;^as  boKDs 

In  response  to  a  complajnt  by  the  Gray  Panthers,  FTC  staff  met  with  Treasury 
Deimrtnient  ofTiclals  to  di.scuss  advertising  of  t\S,  savings  bonds.  The  Gray 
Tanthcr  complaint  alleged  that  the  Government's  advertising  was  unfair  and 
dpcex)tive  l^ecJtnse  of  Its  failure  to  disclose  the  adverse  impact  of  current  infla- 
tion on  a  savings  bond  investment.  In  cooperation  with  the  FTC  staff,  the 
Treasury  Department  rewrote  its  savings  bonds  ads  to  remove  any  implication 
in  the  ads  that  savings  bonds  are  a  Wglily  profitable  investment  and  hedge  again.st 
mihition.         ^         ^1^  ♦       ,     -     *  *    -  "    °  . 

.   ITEM  23.*  LEGAL  Services  corporation 

*  ,  — 

  "  January  7,  1981, 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  response  to  your  letter  of  October  30,  1980,  the  Legal 
Services  rori>onirion  is  pleuKcd  ti^'reiMjrt  on  tlie  ser\ices  and  benefits  offered  by 
our  organization  to  older  Americans. 
^  As  you  know,  the  Legal  ^?ervice^  Corporation  was  .e.stablished  by  Congress  in 
1974  to  provide?  financial  support  for  civil  legal  assistance  to  poor  people.  The 
Corportltl'on  presently  fuiyls  over  .300  legal  services  programs  around  the  country 
which  provide  legal  assistance  to  the  general  imverty  population.  Because  the 
elderly  are  found  in  disproportionate  .numbers  within  the  poverty  populatioiL 
they  are  a  major  target  for  the  provision  of  legal  services. 

Eligibility  for^egal  .services  is  governed  by  Income  and  resources.  The  Corpora- 
tion; as  required  by  statute,  has  establlslied  a  maxfnmm  Incdme  level  for  the 
receipt  of  legal  services— 12/5  percent  of  tlie  OMB  poverty  line— and  has  set  forth 
factors  which  local  programs  mu.st  take  into  consideration  in  developing  their 
own  eJigibllity  guideline.^.  Within  these  parameters,  each  program  has  established 
proc^ures  for  determining  the  eligibility  of  applicants  for  legal  services* 
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similarly,  prlorlttes  for  the  types  of  legal  prLems  v.jAch  will  be  addressed" 
^^Tl  •i^lS™";"  l««am.  wllhin  the  param.U^^^^^e  Legal  ServleeTbfr 
poraUon  Act  aud  refc'ulafious)  are  determine<t  on  a  local  level-  based  ou  the 
^al  needs  or  the  particular  community  to  be  served.  Thii.s.  althouBh  the  elderly 
r'M«'"«^.r"H"""'  t"n)oratio^>.fund«l  legal  scrW^rone  mus  1^^^^^ 

Ictual  Z^XrT^n,',  S""'^''"^'''  tyPe«  of  c-aa»s  handled  and  the. 

vvf  L  re<i.iirements  for  that  jwrtlcular  srea. 

\,„l;iV.Lf"H  "^"'^e^  programs  do  not  exclusively  serve  older 

elderly  iwor  are  .served  along  with  all  low-income.  persons- 
many  programs  are  iH-gninuiifeio  identify  .separate  units  to  u.Ulress  h^  shecial 
lega  pro.,U.am  of  (he  elderly.  This  has  of  (en  been  made  "wss  ble  1l  m 
/ohit  funding^uch  specialized  elderly  units  V  the  I  egal  Servic.-s  c™ntion 
fu^  I'ilr  Aging.  'l|,e  Older  Ana-Jfau  s  AcVf  .mhng  has'e.  ablt-i 

e  derw    ..rh"''"'"'  i"""**""."""*       undertalce  additional  eftorts  on  behalf  of  the 
elderly  such  us  outreach  and  community  legal  education  «ii|,  u  concomitant 
Increase  in  the  quantity  and  (inality  of  services  to  the  elderly  concomitant 
,„„H^f,  alio  funds  ihe  National  Senior  ntliens  Law  Center  a 

\^rn^  ,i  ?^      •''^         '•^''"^  uiilqutvto  the  elderly  |K,pulation.  The  center  l«s 

mlvo<i"ian  l''d/;:„,'''T  "  network  of  eldeHy 

advou^tcs  unit  d  ents.  i|,c  center  undertakes  Impact  litigation  on  elderly  Issues 

tn        MnL't""  d'^:  '^^"''"""-"^f  "'"^  reprt^tn.at.on  on  theij  ue 

111  \v  isiuugton  D.e.  llie  center  also  communicates  on  a  regular  basis  with  the 
elderly  network  to  kec,.  them  .infornie<l  of  the  latest  de^^opmen"s  |u  elderly 

Recently,  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  conducted  a  nationwide  studv  of  the 

.'"i"'  T^^T  V^}"'  '"elr  specla"  proems  !n  obtafning 

access  to  legal  services.  The  results  of  this  study  are  Included  In  -the  enc  osed 
summary  reiK,rt  and  .shall  guide*  the  Cor,K>ratio„-s  future  ph.."  for  m^t..^c 
our  goal  of  providing  high  „uulit}-  leg,.l  assistance  and  assuri  g  equal  !^ce^ 

lo\z;i'X.a'ti"Sc!;;iU^f 'i-  ^^^nlltl 

do  provide  u  imsis  for  c^mi«!rison.  The  studj  fou.id  that  the  meS  arprogram  " 
^^"m""')"'"'"'  *^°'""'""'8  ia  '>  IX'ree.it  elderly  clients.  During^e  L?a7  year 
y'^T"!'^^?"  "Pi-'-n'e"       «  ^'"(Iset  of  $300  million.  Ap  roimately  I 
percent  of  this  budget  Is  utilized  for  national  administrative  cosr  vlth  the- 
remainder  going  to  field  programs  and  held  program  sup|K)rt  • 
in^T^'Vi.'^Jv*''"  regarding  i.iteragency  agreements  In 

1077.  the  C  orporatlon  and  tlpft<hnlnlstratlon  on  Agl.Vg  (AoA/'e.iVred  l.,to  a 
agreement,  the  purpose  of  UlclN^as  to  encourage  eoo,^ratlveTeta Uonshl^^^^^ 
•b«tw..<.n  the  Legal  Services  (Vl'oratio.i-fun.led  progranis  and  AoA/fu„dwl  pro 
ect«  and  agencies  at  the  State\nid  local  level.  Under  the  aegis  of  this  st^eSiei  t 
of  miderstandlng,  as  the  agreenie.it  Is  entltliMl.  the  (Vrprrathm  u„  I  1a  Zve 
worke*cooperatlvely  on  a  number  of  efforts  to  benefit  thriow.hico..fe  elde^^^ 

'f!?/!!i'„"  •I"'  '"^  exIstlnragrSt  ftr  the 

utilization  of  Corporation  ew.ployees  by  AoA  to  assist  with  the  develomuent  of 
hfgal  services  actlvltl(«s  authorized  and  funded  u..der  the  Older  Americans  let 
These  eirtployees  serve  as  the  Corporatlon-s  liaison  |n  the  cd.i  Inuing  Implemen^^^^^ 
flon  of  he  statement  of  understanding  between  the  two  agencies  ""W'nenta 

o/xTtn^'       v'J^T^^v  l"*^"""'  aKreemontVlth  O.e  AdmlnlstrnUon 

on  Aging,  the  tv\  C'>mml.s8i<>n  on  Chll  Kight.s.  the  Department  of  HealOi  and 
Sfrvlce^^  OHice  of  Civil  Kights.  the  Kquul  EUloyment  OpSnHy 
S'T'^S  'I  "«r  A.ss<K;tatlon  Comml.sslo.i  oti  I  egal  Kans 

vL  ni  H  •^'^l,'"'*''  "  '^"'^  ""'-r  Americans  C  Wl  Alghts  S 

fl^n  «,ZHl"tion  H      '"^  ««roement  |.s  ,„  facUiUte  commmS 

!.p?,;hT  .      I   V  'T.'  ""'ons-  the  imrtlos  to  reduce  or  eliminate 

SllsSXhl  S''*;^  f'^*""^-  f""  protection  upSer 

wrabllshed  civil  rights  laws,  to  reduce  or  ellmlnate\l.arrlei-3  which  deny  access 
to  services  or  benellts.  and  to  promote  an  Indlvlduali^  right  to  p  irsue  wo.Sc 
and  soclol  l.Mlepe.idence  and  self-sufflHe.icy.  economic 
I  hoiie  tlUs  Informjition  will  l)e  helpful  to  you.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further 
assfstnnce.  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me.  ■  rurtaer 
Sincerely,  '  o  ,  ' 

•Enclosure.  ;>  J-  BBADtEY.^^dent. 


Summary  of  -fiiz  Study  os  the  Special  Diffici  i.tier  ct  Access  and  Special 
Unmet  Legal  Promlems  of  thf.  Ei.dkriy  and  Handicapped^  ^ 

I.  I.NTHODUCTIOjf 

The  nndlngs  of  the  stu(l>  Comlucted  by  the  J.egnl  Services  Corporation  f  LSC) 
on  th<^  >;pecMal  dilfii-ultiew  of  a<»ceys  and  special  uiimut  legal  prnbh'ms  of  the 
elderl>  and  handicappe<l  are  reported  in  this  executive  sinniimry  Tlie  i)olicy 
decisiun*,  made  and  V  tiuns  which  LSC  will  t.ilxP  t<)  iinphMuont  the  study  njKlings 
in  thi.s  .mnnmarj  are  presente<r  The  full  study  det^Uls  tin*  study  findings 

and  describes  and  aiiabzc***  the  current  eff^rrt^^  of  legal  services  pn.gram.H  in 
represent! Hi?  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

»Se<*tlon  lOOTlh)  of  the  I.egai  Services  Curpi^ration  Act  nHpiirfd  LSC  to  study 
the  spec  ial  difHcaltie^  of  access  ajid  Special  ciinniet  legal  proijlcins  of  \Pterans. 
Native  America  iw.  inigraatH  and  seasonal  farm  workers.  i>eople  with  limited 
Englisli-spenking  abilities,  and  persons  who  reside  in  si>iirsely  popiilate<l  areas 
Section  1007(h)  did  not  mention  the  elderb  and  the  handicapped  However, 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  are  sptnitically  mentioned  \n  section  I007(ai(2) 
^  of  the  legal  Services  Corporatitai  Act  Because  of  this  expre.*<H  statement  of 
congre-^slonal  concern  fur  tliose  groups  and  the  existence  ^f  the  research  team 
to  meet  the  si)ecific  section  lODTih)  mandate,  LSC  broadened  the  study  to  in- 
clude them. 

Research  Qucstionft 

The  study  of  the  oiderlj  and  the  bandicappe<l  used  the  same  research  que«rtlons 
i\H  the  .study  of  tho  section  lOOTih)  groups,  that  is.  (a)  Whether  or  not  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  have  special  difliculties  of  access  to  legal  services; 
U»»  wbetlicr  t>r  not  rbe  ekji^y  and  handicapped  have  special  legal  problems 
which  are  unmet,  and  (C)  what  .should  LSC  do  ahout  the  special  access  difficul- 
ties or  special  legal  prohlem.'*  [t  rfnds.  Tliis  .stud>  also  exaniified  the  needs  of  the 
►  elderl>  and  handicappt'd  in  relation  to  the  total  ot  rescairces  pn)viding  civil  legal 
assistance  for  them.  The  a\ailal>nit,\  and  intended  uses  of  iion-LSr  .resources 
aro  major  areas  of  inquiry  for  tlieelderl>  and  liandicapped  because  the  resources  ^ 
are  substantial  and  little  has  been  written  about  tliem  in  the  past. 

,    ,     ^  Aecesa  • 

*Tlio  term  "access"  Is  vague.  Tn  general,  this  study  opts  for  a  broad  use  of  the 
term,  encompassing  not  onl>  pliysiCal  access-  that  is,  tlie  aldlity  (if  an  eligible 
person  to  reach  and  ri'cei\e  some  .service  from  a  h'gal  servfces  program— hut  also 
tho  actu^J  nature ''and  extent  of  .service,  including  the  extent  to  whicli  the  pro- 
vider meets  the  special  needs  of  the  client.  Ihere  are  two  main  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing this  Ujrona  definiticm.  First,  it  is  important  as  a  matter  of  stwdy  methodology 
to  start  with  the  broadest  notion  of  access  possible,  so  that  in  gathering  informa- 
tion all  faetors  relevant  to  the  perceptions  of  access  by  interested  persons  and 
legal -services  prograihs  are  C(MtsWcred.  Second,  even  if  a  narrow  vie\y  of  access 
were  adopted,  it  would  be  nece.ssary  to  relate  difficulties  of  access  to  the  end 
product-  tho  representation  pcovided  or  itrf  effect  -  and,  thus,  all  factors  relating 
to  that  end  product  must  be  examined. 

At  the  dtltset  of  this  study,  seven  major  possible  access  !)arriers  were  hypoth- 
ejilzed  for  the  sectbm  1007(h)  study.  Tbi.s  was  done  lioth  to  target  information 
ct>llection  and  to  provide  a  coptext  ft»r  anal>sis.  The  most  obvious  access  barrier- 
true  to  -some  extent  for  all  groups— is  no  available  legal  services 

A  related  (second)  ac^t,s8  harrier  is  inability  to  reach  program  offices  because 
of  physical  distance,  lack  of  transportation  and  the  like. 

A  third  access  liarrler  is  the  inability  to  obtain  service  on  a  particular  legal 
problem  after  a  potentially  eligible  client  reaches  a  legal  senices  office  because 
of  .program  Inahility  or  unwillingness  to  provide  representation  A  number 
of^factors  can  cause  this  harrier  to  emerge  for  any  group:  Ix)cal  prior- 
ity determlnatlon.s,  caseload  pressures  or  the  like.  The  study  sought  lo  determine 
the  extent  of  this  barrier  by  questioning  various  relevant  organizations  (6.g, 
does  tlve  local  program  serve  members  of  the  group?)  and  by  examining  local 
program  priorities  and  policies. 


«  Special  Problems  nnd  Problem«  of  Arfo«8  to  Lf^nl  S^r\lro«  of  VotornnH.  Mtjrrant 

and  Sonnonlil  Farmworkl^rH^  Nntlvp  AmortrniiH  IVopIo  wttli  I.lmltwl  Kndlnh  Spptiklng 
Abtlltli»«.  IndivldualH.ln  Sparsely  PopuinttHl  Arenn.  I>eKnl  i<ervlce«  Onri  oration.  .Tune  1979. 
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.  The  fourth  arcpsM  Ixirrier  i^  l.u'k  «>f  kiiuuU<l^,r  th.it  N.  potential  t'liojit.s  iht  uot 
umlcr^tainl  iMthiT  tliai  lhcr<»  is  a  Ir^al  n•l•^  pn*«rarii  a\aihjl»h»  to  .serve  them 
»/r  that  It  lan  I.e  hcl|ifiii  uti  a  i>arinular  i>ri»l)li'iii  '\  hv  hlaOv  rxplorud  tli«»  r.\ti*nt 
to  which  proi^raiijrt  vu^ni^v  in  aiti\itit*>.  >inh  puhlirit\,  outroach,  cuaimuiiity 
education,  aiut  traiiini«  i>f  !a>  .ul\ o<'al<*s,  wlmli  iinpai  t  on  vln'ui  nw  ikMiv^,^ 

A  fifth  ImrruT  mm  s.ain  t»s  nf  iiifnrniatinn  or  referral   wUnh  dircrt 

rlit'uts  «'lM*\\herf  irrespe.  ti\ of  the  ih*sir.a>iiit>  niu\  luUfUtial  efTectivHiexs  of 
asMsran<*e  from  a  leyal  servKes  program 

The  sixth  a(<ess  Imrrier^;^  due  to  laii«ii.iKe.  ethiiieilv.  anil  eiilture  IN^rential 
rlients  iua\  nut, seek  ser\n'es  from  <i  prutrram  unless,  tlir<Mi;;!i  it>  «,tafT  nr  ntliei- 
wise.  there  is  some  etlmn  i<r  ii.ltural  ideutitii  .itlou  that  iiiake^  tho  nuh\i(hial 
feel  a  n\  inpathetie  audieriee  is  availahh' 

.V  s,.\,.ntli  a<  <  e.s^  barrier  relates  t)t  4*\iM'rti'se  ami,  at  le.ist  infereMtiall\ , 
<|iialit\  Ac'M'vs  ina\  exist  luir  he  inen'e»ti\e  or  tiT  limited  use  for  au\  partioular 
Kroiip  if  ,1  proiiVaiu  j.s  uni)repareU  \,,  hamlle  the  t\pe  of  pmhlem  pre'seiiteil  'Ihis 
ean  o.rur  heraiise  a  proyrain  is  presenletl  witli  a  i)roMeni  (►nl,\  iufre<|uentl\ , 
fieeaiise  the  prnl»lem  is  partinilarl>  eomple\,  la'cau.se  resulutmn  re(|uires  >uie 
stantftil  resourees,  fx^ause  the  statT  is  ina<Ieipiarel\  trained  or  the  like  Heeaiise 
this  sfmly  f(n'05,es  -ui  the  spei  lal  proldem.s  of  i.artirular  j:ronp>  and  not  the 
prohleins  of  all  i>oor  persons,  it  is  not  sorprisinj;  that  this  harrier  was  often 
found  for  parts  of  each  >;roupon  s<»rno  prohlein.s 

In  a<lditini,  tr)  the  seven  ai  cess  harriers  orimnallv  h\ iM)th4^i'/.ed  for  the  ti\e 
.si^rtior,  hK)7(h)  uroup^.  Pjyht  harriers  were  a.lded  for  the  elderlv  and  tiandi- 
nipi^^d  for  puriM)sps  of  infornoition  eoUeetion  These  ei«ht  represent  hnth  a 
hroad4niriK'  ami  narn.uiny  nf  the  oriymal  ftsr  a  feu  are  different  from  the 
onuinal  list    most,  however.  a.ldreKs  a  spentu-  aspec-t  of  general  statement 

n.>  f,f  rhnntu     This  harrier  is  often  asserted  f(»r  the  elderh  The 

(heorv  IS  that. the  elderh  will  nor  use  sVrvires  havini:  a  "means"  test  iMM-au^e  of 
association  with  eharity  and  nr  will  not  use  the  servues  of  n  provider  w  Iio 
serves  prunanlv  i)00r  per.sons 

.v,I!:^f^^^'''^T'^''''V''':  '''^"'/'"v/     This  harrier  would  exist,  for 

^amph^  if  .taflf  helieved  the  letcal  prr,hlems  of  ehlerly  and  hamhra  d  porsons 

are  insiKMihrant  or  unwnp<.rtaut  and  refused  to  .serve  them  It  nM;;ht  an'e  'from 
a  d.sniterest  in  or  dislike  for  serving:  rhe  elderh  an<l  handie:^pped  whatever 

.•onunu^rate*'^^^^^^^^^  '''''''''''''''  ^^'^  ^'^-^^-^  ^^"^'^^ 

Cti  Kluiiblr  „ul,it,lunU  an   ,i>u,„,/rri<„,  r  n,ul  irnn't  Inlr  r/.f/,-*^  UldiiiL'  tl.i« 

:7o;[:  i""""  i.  n- 

erIc   ■  ,  6<ic 
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The  stiKb  mandate  requires  <*\nminntiwn  of  a<M  rss  (lifficiiUies  only  if  they 
are  'siipoial.  '  Throu^^hmU  tlie  .stud\.  '  ^lipii.il'  ha^  Im'^mi  u^vd  iiit«  n  haiuM'ahly 
wltf5  stntiiH  related. '  so  that  the  u»<iiiir\  ru\era  a<  (  (liffi(  ulti<  s  dire*  tl.v  related 
to  tlie  (.'hararteristic^  used  to  d^'tiiK*  the  ^'roiii)  Si>e<iiir'  ha^  not  In^'ti  detinecl 
to  HH'an  unique  '  r.se  of  a  definition  that  narrow  uuuld  vluniiiate  almost  all 
actVH^  hji iViers  for  the  groups  in  the  study. 

The  list  of  iH»Hsii»le  ImrrierH  vsas  developetl  onl\  as.  a  .starting  point  It  served 
to  dire<  t  tire  itujuiry  and  i>r<*vide  souie  i  atecri/.ati<in  for  initial  .ui<il>>is  As  the 
full  reiM»rt  details,  however,  national  level  (onelusiuii>  premiMMl  uii  pruise 
<  harai't«*ruati«»n>  nf  aru'ss  i)arriers  are^all  i»ut  inHMisMhi<'  vvlu  rr  Milistantial 
variation  in  circumstaiM'eM.  attitudes,  and  needs  as  uell  as  ni  s<«r\  n  ♦  ^  <'\ists 

('timet  Speruil  f^Cffnl  PnMviHH 

As  with  tiie  study  of  tiie  section  lOOTMw  urouirs.  tliis  .stiid>  used  a  i»road 
notion  of  wiiat  is  ixn  unmet  sjiecial  leiial  pmlijem  "  Tiuis.  tlie  iu»|Uir>  was  not 
narnmpd  i>v  a  limited  view  of  wiiat  leijal  prolil<*ins  are  '  s|mm  iai  '  or  <if  what 
Itmhlems  are  "lepil.'  Nor  were  certaui  pnXlenis /tUiitted  Ite^auM  of  some  belief 
they  are  not  "unmet."  # 

\  siii;:  a  i»r«»ad  starting  p(»int  delavs  hut  do<«s  not  av(U(i  the  narrowing'  j  roi  ess. 
Tlie  eitlerly  and  tiandieapped  are  iar;;*-  and  diverse*  ;;roiii.s  Aiialvsis  of  all  tlieir 
l>ossil>le  l<nral  i»rotdems  is  well  l»evonil  the  resnurces  of  a  .studv  nf  tiiis  rriture 
Tiiere  v\iis  an  attempt  from  the  iiejrinning  to  content  rate  on  legal  prohlern  areas 
tliat  soem  to  have  llu'  liigiiest  imulenee  and  are  iiionT  related  tu  ;:roup  status" 
Tlius.  the  study  lon|<s  least  at  prol)lems  tiiat  are  shared  liv  all  i»oor  lait  ur«'  nther- 
wise  unrelated  or  onl>  loo.sel.v  related  to  elderl.v  or  handicapped  stata>  It  also 
lo<»l<s  least  at  i>rohlem  areas  that  apiiear  to  afTect  onlv  a  few  lersnns 

There  is  a  i»hiIosophit  al  choice  l»ehind  these  tarf:eting  decision^^laft'he  purpose 
uf  the  studj  i.s  not  to  iLst^^etinl  [jruldenis  (*r  to  analvze  them  like  a  legal  text. 
Rather,  t^e  i>iin>osji'  is  to  determine  whether  there  is  unuiet  ii<K?d  v\ith  respect 
to  si>etuil  legal  i*roi>iems  This  purpose  can  he  realized  hest  hy  lo<*king  at  the 
mo.st  V  isiiile.  inii4>rtant  ,tiid  i»erwi-ive  nf  the  sp^ial  legal  pn»lilems  on  the  as- 
sumption tliat  legal  >erv  im^  shtnild  he  most  resixnisive  to  these  proldems.  and 
thui  the  pHihlein  uni  serve  a>  a  l)ellwether  of  the  overall  legal  .services  effort. 

/  Categorization 

During  the  courve  of  the  studv.  it  heonme  apparent  that  one  subclass  of  the 
elderly  and  the  hanilu'a[»i>ed  —  th  <se  who  are  institutioiwrnzed-  vveje  so  related 
that  the  fa^^of  Instlhitionalizatiou  is  more  important  to  hoth  acce**s  and  to  the 
pres€»nce  «>f  legal  i»rohlems  than  eitliej  ^ge  or  disahility.  Vuv  this  reason,  the 
lnstltutl»»naii/.ed  have  i)een  sei»arated^out  and  are  disrussed  sepjrrately.  Specific 
findings  and  re<'onin»endatlons*cov ering  solrl.v  the  institutionalized  are  included. 

The  special  treatment  of  the  institutionalized  is  actually  one  asi)e('t  of  a 
larg«'r  owrlap  ItetvvtM  n  the  elch*rlv  and  the  handi«  npiKMl  A  suhstantial  part  of 
tho  handicai>ited  aie  elderl.v  .  a  sii!*stanl ial  |/nrt  of  the  elderl>  are  handicapped. 
This  ineaiis  that  anv  findings  or  tondiision-^  arriv«>fl  at  with  resi)ect  to  persoms 
und»<r  one  lalwd  i either^  elderly  or  handi<apfMMU  are  ai>pllca!>le  to  some  extent 
under  the  other  label 

While  the  overlap  l.etvv«en  elderly  and  han(li(^apr)e<l  is  suhstan/ial.  it  generally 
was  ni»t  exi»lore<i' m  the  studv  Many  of  the  f>ersons  interviewed  in  the  study 
iind  many  who  servnl  oi,  study  adv  i.sory  groufKs  reci»giiized  the  connection,  hut 
no  one  suggested  an.\  imrtitnlar  policy  ilirectinns  that  should  corj^e  from  it  In 
faet,  these  jiersons  nsually  ronsidered  only  <jne  label  relevant  and  suggested 
jM>Ii»  ies  around  that  one  IalK>l.  Tlius.  .someone  might  suggest  certain  actions  for 
an  elderly  blind  person  hecau.se  that  person  was  elderl.v  (*r  iKHause  that  i>ersOn 
was  Idind  but  n  »t  iie«aase  the  iierson  was  elderl.v  and  blind.  The  study  generally 
adopts  this  appr()acl^. 

11    N0NIN8TITlh"I0NAMZKD  ELDKRLY 

A,  Background 

For  pur^)Ses  of  this  study,  an  ellg^lde  elderly  persfm*  Is  a  person  who  has  an 
ln<time  e<iual  to  or  lesn  th.in  125  [x*rcent  of  the  iK>verty  level  and  who  Is  00  years 
or  older.  Because  of  Hniitatlons  on  data  availability  on  Important  Issues,  the 
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stacSy  was* occasionally  reqiilretl  to  use  data  based  on  an  nge  cutoflf  of  65  jears 
or  data  ha.swl  on  nil  (Mdcrly  i>en<iuii>  irrcMpec-ti\ i*  of  income  In  thu.se  instances,  the 
data  is  being  um'U  as  if  it  relatui  to  the  doilniliun  of  elderlj  6thenvise  nsed  in 
the  study,  aad  tlie  error  Invohed  in  tile  .substitution  ha.s  to  lie  cousidered  in  look- 
hiK  at  any  Undines  or  conclusions  ba*sed  on  such  data. 

According  to  the  ';i<urvey  <>f  Income  and  Kducatiun**  (SIE)  conducie<l  i>y  the 
Census  Bureau  in  11)70.  16  j  ixjrcent  of  the  ptM>r  i)ersons  in  the  United  Statics 
are  age  6()  or  old^T  Althougli  there  is  a  higher  incidence  of  iK>verty  ainong^the 
elderly  than  among  the  nonehlerlj.  there  lia.s  heen  a  .steady  decrea.s**  in  iM>verty 
^mong  tiie  elderly  since  ixiverl>  .statistics  uere  first  compiled.*  Today,  the 
elderly  are  a  smaller  .shiire  of  the  ixjverty  iKi^ulation  than  the  SIE  rellms 

The  elderly  have  always  been  part,  of  legal  Mcrvice>  cjLseloads  although  sj^e- 
eial  targeting  on  their  uetnLs  has  hi.storicall.v  not  iK^en  the  rule  The  Office  of 
Economic  Opiwrtunitj  \OE(>)  funileil  a  nuniber  of  model  imo'iH'i.s  for  le>,'al  ser\- 
icen  to  the  elderly  and  in  197'J.  eMabii.shed-lhe  .National  Senior  Citizen.s  I,aw  Cen- 
ter to  serve  as  u  national  suM>ort  ivnter  for  legal  .serNiccs  to  the  elderlv  delnered 
by  local  programs.  ^  " 

Overall  thert*  was  little  .special  activity  fi*r  the  ehlerb  »»itll  the  passage  of  the 
title  III  of  the  Older  Amerh  ams  Act  ( OAA  >  in  11)73.  Legal  .ser\ici»s  activitit-,  ftir 
the  elderly,  funded  under  the  OAA  luive  .steadily  grown  .since  11)78.  In  ll»7s.  eaih 
area  aging  Agency  (AAA  the  hical  di.stril»ution  i>oint  for  OAA  funds)  was  re- 
q«ire<l  by  amendments  to  the  Ohicr  Auierirans  .\ct  to  devote  some  funds"  to 
legal  services  Recently,  the  .Vdministnitiou  on  .Vging  K\oA)  Iuls  promulgated 
regulations  defining  .standards  for  legal  .serNices  provider.^.  Additionally AoA 
has  create<l  a  numl>er  of  hiregioual  centers  to  pro\  ule  twhnical  as.si.stan('e.  .sup- 
port, and  training  to  assist  advocacy  efforts  of  AAA'.s  State  offices  on  aging  and 
legal  services  providers  •  \ 


Although  since  197.3  Xo\  has  beronie  the  major  sotm  e  oTsSiKH'ial  leg/il  services 
for  the  elderly.  tJic  Legal  Services  CoriK>ration 'funds  legal  ser\  iccs  programs 
covering  aimi«sf  all  of  the  c<iuntr.\  and  .servnig  the  elderly  ixM^r  as  part  of  service 
to  the  overall  poverty  iK)pulation  Ti*  facilitate  some  coordination  of  activities 
at  the  national  level.  LSC  and  AoA  have  entered  into  a  n>o|KTati«in  agrmnent 
whereby  two  LSC  staff  i)ersons  are  statlone<l  at  Ao.\  and  work  on  legal  services. 

The  invfdvement  of  two  major  funding  si>urees  nlal^c^  the  situatiini  at  the  local 
level  difficult  to  de.scrlbe  Roiighly  70  percent  of  the  AAA's  were  iiroviding  ".some 
funds'*  to  legal  services  in  miiI-1070.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  funds  were 
going  to  only  a  part  of  the  AAA  ser\  Ice  area  At  tliat  time,  approximate! v  SO  per- 
cent of  the  counties  in  the  countrj-  were  cohered  by  an  LSC-fuuded  program 

The  most  common  arrangement  around  the  c<Mintr> —applieable  t»>  60  percent- 
of  the  AAA's  which  fund  legal  services  Is  that  tlie  AAA  provides  funding  to  the 
LSC-fnmled  legal  servlce.s  program  whicji  tluMi  establishes  a  spe<'ial  unit  for  the 
elderly  u.sing  primarily  AAA  and  LSC  funds  In  tlie  remaining  -10  iM'rcent  of  the 
areas,  there  Is  great  diversity  of  approach  Often,  a  .separate  legal  services  pro- 
gram Is  ef?tahllshed  solely  to  serve  the  elderly.  In  other  cases,  law  .schools,  bar 
associations.  AAA  stiiff.  and  other  social  programs  have  been  funded. 

Becau.se  LAC  will  not  comidete  full  geographic  co\erage  iintil  the  end  of  lllSO 
and  becaii.s<^  hot  all  AAA's  fund  legal  services,  there  are  a  few  area.s.  of  the 
country  where  the  elderiy  have  no  legal  servlce.s  available.  In  nianv  areas  they 
have  available  only  the  services  provIde<l  to  elderly  persons  bv  the  LSC-filfi^ed 
program. 

While  70  ihTcent  of  the  .VAA's  i)ro\  Ide  .stune  fund.s  for  legal  servlce.s.  the  amount 
is  generally  small  In  relation  to  the  |)opulation  to  be  served.  This  Is  especially  true 
if  the  population  to  he  served  Includes  noni)oor  elderly. 

One  other  point  about  Im-al  legal  services  to  the  elderly  is  imiM>rtant.  The  term 
"legal  services"  Is  sinndently  broad  to  encoinr^i.ss  manv  advocac\ .  conn.seling.  and 
wlucatlooal  actU^ffles  K-^pecially  among  A.VA-fundeil  programs-  not  connecte<l 
With  an  LSC  i>«'ogram,  the  tyi>e  of  service  delivered  to  the  elilerly  and.  as  a  result 
the  stalfing.  are  afypicnl  for  legal  servlce.s  generally.  Thirs^  program  for  the 
elderly  might  provide  primarily  legal  (Mlucation  or  .social  worker  conn.seling  with 
Uttle  lawyer  involvement  or  advocacy. 
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li,  JSpecial  Difflculties  of  Access  to  I^et^al  Services 


There  are  two  uay.s  to  Umk  at  access  fo  legal  NtTvit  es  for  the  eldt-rly  (1) 
\Vheth«T  the  lUh  rly  (*\i»rall  Inwv  suffl*  it»nt  av^'ess  to  legal  ^er\iees.  (J)  whether 
hyi>otlifMzed  ii[)etidl  um  f^.s  l)arri<»rs  fur  tht*  <'lderl>  are  prrheut.  Data  on  4>>  .staff 
programs  frum  the  \  U  li  wry  Sjstonis  Stud}  ( IJSS)^  \\<  re  vxaniuted  tu  addrej>s  the 
j^pverall  aict^s  L^sm  Thv  vxaimuatioii  »'o\ered  th^M'Xttnt  \u  winch  fldrrlj  clients 
appear  in  program  taMhmd>  in  tuinpan.Min  with  the  iM'rn-iitatje  uf  jHMjr  p(»rsons 
who  are  cMirly  Tht*  h>r)otht'Ms  hehind  tlii.s  exaniiiiatiiui  w^is  th«it  miracrical 
iiruh'^riiK  liiMt>n  a  ih  n  cntago  of  program  <'lieiit,>  who  arc  elderl\  whicii  i.s  les.s 
tliaii  rhc  i^en  oiit.i^'i'  uf  jHMir  i>er.snii.s  ui  the  an^-a  wUn  arc  elderi>  — njuUI  be  equated 
with  ariM'.ss  insiiiri<'iein-\ 

The  I>Sy  data  did  nut  slutw  ^lijiilflcarit  umhTiin  lu^nai  ut  the  chlerl\  lit  [jriigram 
ca^td<i.4iN  nvcrnll  Further  the  data  slmWtHl  th<*  na»tlio(ljjh»j;icaI  wt»iikue.^s  of  lookr 
iU«  at  liUiiierit^al  undcrnn  Ui>i»iH  in  i  a^ch»atU  as  a  ^iea^urc  at  <iiiuliiiig,  uichidiug 
atcoss  iiisuinciejicy  Kn>ui  the  d<itn,  it  i>  apparent  that  the  p^  rit-nraijc  of  clients 
Wli<rarc  ^dtlcrly  in  any  I.SC  pruijrarn  is  detenniniHl  priuiarilj  [><,  uh^etlier  the  pro« 
Kraui  handhstav  tjpes  that  ,ire  de  fai  to  n^c  targeted  either  at  ,\ounj,'cr  in  rson.s — 
eg,  ju\enile.  AFDC.  dunicsti*'  relations,  euiplo^micnt  — or  at  older  perM»n^ — e.g.. 
wills,  k'uardian^hip.  nursiii^;  h<»ine  proMeins  T!ie  deci-ii/m  j»f  whether  ur  n<jt  to 
handh' such  i  ases  tunny  |Mrti(  iilar  extent  iinuhcs  ('on>ider«itiuK^^>o.Mind  numeri- 
cal inclij.Hion  of  ehlerly  pcrsoit^  or  thuse  of  any  other  n«e  ^ 

From  tlie  ihita  and  Mtc  uslt^  huwo\er,  it  is  apparent  tiiat  M>me  programs  serve 
\ery  few  eldcrl>  <  llent^  Deix^nding  un  the  rea.son  fur  thi^  limited  >er\  h*e,  these 
prtigrnins  may  he  diM  rimlnating  i»asetl  age.  Suiee  IIKW  has  reicntlN  hs.sual 
inu(l(U  age  <!i.s<  ri iiJin.it lun  regulations  and  LSC  cau.  hut  is  nut  required  ty,  is.sue  its 
uwn  age  di^t  rlmlnattun  regulatiuiis.  this  finding  sugge^t^  tliat  ^unie  age  ifi.scrimi- 
natiun  standard  must  he  i  rented  Ther*  fure,  iK^  a  result  uf  the  finding  that  a  small 
minority  of  programs  spr\o  very  fpw  elderly  clients: 

As  part  of  a  general  effort  tu  detine  the  ei\ll  rigiit.s  re.sfHHisii)illties  of  pro- 
grams,  LSC  will  enact  a  regulation  tt»  eiiftine  the  Age  ni^crinunatiun  Act. 
Further,  liSC  will  inform  ail  programs  t»f  tlieir  ol)Iigations  under  the  Age 
Discrimination  Act 

The  secund  aspect  of  access  where  liyiH>thPsized  special  ac<'*'s.s  l»arriers  for 
the  elderly  exist  anti  are  unmet  is  more  difficult  adtlre.ss  frum  a  national 
perspective  hecn  11. se  uf  tlic  tremendt  iis  \ariatitjn  in  hn  al  circumstances  and 
responses,  f;enerall>.  wliere  there  i.s  AuA  fumUnl  legal  .ser\ices  for  the  elderly  and 
this  funding  results  in  a  special  unit  ur  progrnni  for  the  elderlj,  tlic  major  .special 
access  harriers  are  addressed  fn  fatt,  most  of  the  major  access  harriers  of  the 
elderly  cuvered  in  this  studj  are  special  in  degree  onl\  and  it  is  common  in  a 
local  area  for  tiie  harriers  to  i)e  addressed  for  the  elderl.\  l)ut  not  for  others. 

There  are  cxceptit>ns  as  well  as  solutions  that  appear  to  raise  their  own  prob- 
lem.s  Programs  and  si>ecial  units  fur  the  elderlj  »)ften  find  tlie  elderly  do  not 
want  to  use  legal  .sor\ ices  or  a.s.sert  rights  heiaiise  uf  nn  unwillingness  to  take 
risks  or  a  l>pllef  that  problems  will  take  care  of  them.selves.  This  attribute,  to  the 
extent  it  exist.n*  may  be  genera tlunal  and  ma>  disappear  or  decline  as  time  goes 
by.  There  Is.  however,  no  definitive  way  to'deal  with  It. 

While  there  Is  s^^me  feeling;  that  e\en  poor  el(lerl>  will  refuse  to  seek  services 
govenied  l>y  a  "means  test,"  the  special  units  and  progra«is  appeasable  to  over- 
come any  problems  bj  a  uueful  creation  of  an  Image  that  the  pro^Sim  or  uuit  Is 
only  'for  the  ehlerl>  anil  separate  fn^m  anj  general  program  for  tiie  pour  of  which 
It  might  be  a  part.  At  the  same  time,  niost  of  the  programs  units  use  gome  form  of 
means  test.  '  ^  , 

The  elimination  of  means  ^eyting  in  services  to  the  elderly  can  only  cause  a 
reduction  In  service  to  tUe  puor  elderly  irrespective  of  the  method  used  to  target 
services  to  thuse  with  grejjtest  social  and^ecunomlc  need.  Thus,  ai.sence  of  a 
means  test  will  Itself  rais^Taccess  dlflignltles  because  the  poorest,  least  assertiy;^ 
and  least  vucal  segment  oT  the  elderlj  will  l)e  require<l  to  be  moreN^ggre^^lve 
al)OUt  seeking  service  and  ass<#ting  rlght.s.  It  will  al.so  very  likely  exacerbate  a 
problem  of  the  underinclusl(*n  of  minuritles  hi  some  areas  since  minority  elderly  ^ 
are  more  likely  to  be  i)00r  than  majority  elderly. 

*Tho  Delivery  SynteinB  Study  was  iindertAken  by  LSC  pursuant  to  section  1007(g)  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  An  Initial  report  was  issued  in  July  1&77.  A  final  report 
will  bo  available  In  July  1080. 
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pnonrM^s  riuf       ♦•rn  s  ^  w  rv^^  n  ^^^^^  pn»t:rarns  have  no  forrmil 

8 tr  ,n.ro  th;,,  woul.!  .,or        rate  clu-nts  l.y  ace  A.IvoeatL  for  the  e  derh  (in- 
.  imu  staff  H,>rv,fK  ti.wM,  tan,,  the  position  that  mixing  the  elde  v  with  others 
....(lor  prol.h.m  h.'ad.i.Ks  is  wholly  iimpprOpriate ;  th..y  ...irsue  a  s  m^^^^^^ 

str.,oturt.  im.s,„rtive  of  ,ln,.l„-.,to  •■overaKe  of  legal  p  ol.le  n.s  There  is  tardea r 
.o  .ivr...,...e,.xoe„t  that  .anse.l  hy  ,„„..I..Sf'  resourc^i  s..pporti..y  a  s.^c.'al  m'?l 
VVithm.t  n<m-I,SC  resources.  prdRraiM  staff  would  geuera  ly  uot  creata  a  sUr  nJ 
H,'!       .Vn.  "»       <'Ki^">'  e1^^.1,.  i  eir  Parity  se^ 

.,     /      '  '"^^"'"^  'O""       ("""'y        beeu  little  or  no 

-  ^    n  ,       .  "n  ''^  fontrc.versial  because  the  results 

r.:;v;h.::;^^r^^^^ 

m."i:;r;i;::;v;;rr.r;;Tt.?;:;rt:;:'^^^  ---- 

nriorhv'  "m'n'^",'  f^^'"*"''  '''^'"'y  ""^^  Other  problfflns  with 

priority  Hcttitif;  that  have  emerged  :  i       =  o 

I  J!"'  'n7''"/  ""^  Services.  LSC  to  redesign 

.      I-.S<  policies 'on  program  priorities  and^  planning  will  seek  to  simplify  the 
^  recommended  process  and  emphasize  results  not  procedure 
11.1s  (ll.scus.s1on  of  speclllc.  hypothesized  acce.ss  barriers  is  intended  to  cover 

\f       h"'"T  "!  '"^^•l""'  '>v"all.  the  examina' 

turn  of  the  hypothesized  barriers  only  reinforces  the  general  view  that  access 
barriers  for  the  elderly  have  Insen  overcome  in  most  areas  ^  . 

O.  Unmet  Special  Legal  p'robl^ma 

The  stiMly  showed  fwo  types  of  si)ecial  legal  problems  of  the  elderly  :  (1)  Those 
that  apply  to  all  ages  but  may  have  an  unequal  Impact  on  the  elderly  and  (2) 
those  that  are  somehow  unique  to  the  elderly  or  different  in.  kind.  Another  wav 
to  cntegorlze  the  problems  Is  in  terms  of  the  solution.  Again,  there  are  two  ma  lor 
'n^rsfms  whe  *  ^'-"•'""'Vr'^"'""  .-"""rily  try  assistance  to  hid ivIdXK 
perHoiis  whether  that  assistance  be  representation,  counseling,  education  or  some 
other  service  (2)  problems  resolvable  primarily  by  rule  or  system  change 
thejienetlt  .^substantial  t.umbers  of  ,K.rsons  whether  through  litigation  rull 
makiUK  advocacy,  legislative  advocacy  or  some  other  service  Consideration  Tf 
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l»oth  typos  i)f  r'atcicorizatU^n  an*  n*Tossar\  to  cNaluafo  the  extent  to  wblrh  the 
spo^rinl  leKal  prohlcrns  i^f  t!»f»  elderly  an*  unmot 

The  f<)nf>v\Iiii;  is  li  list  uf  the  niu.xt  iriiif Ttatit  spiMial  It  iral  prul>loms  a•^  dorhod 
from  AAA'n  ami  st.iii.ir  or^.tm/at lun-s  mic-NtidJiJnJirr  res|)nh-r->  The  h'^t 

is  ijseil  prinutrilv  a-s  a  whu  le  to  omhr-tainl  the  nature  of  the  legal  prohleius 
and  *  ateijorize  thern  Tin  proiileins  lululit  imt  lie  judged  the  most  innntrtanBin 
any  partit^nlar- lo<  area  The  proldein-^  are  ujtem>ri/ed  iii  llie  terms  outllnoil 
above  * 

il)  (rn\  <  rum*  titnl  \n*''>m*  nmnitt  tutni  *  Th#»  oMorly  •^haro  a  numl)er  of  in- 
eoiue  niairifeiiam  <  prosjraruM  wirli  nther-s  pniuarilv  the  di*»al»lod  that  the 
i>roi»]eins  are  net  imiijue  fo  the  elderh  alihoimh  ohh'i  aiiv  i->  u->uaH>  an  elmihility 
fat  t«ir  Amonk'  the  {iruaram-s  are  -jifii»U'iirntal  seriiritj  iiet  me\i  .^Sl  j .  Nooial 
MM  urlr^  title  U  r»-nreiiieiit  iMMietif***  railroad  retireuienl  hrnetit^. '^nd  n eterans' 
l>eiudits  Tlie  pr<•i;ranJ•^  aiul  ht  fjetii  larir^  ,jre  i;enerall\  IiiiJi])ed  tojjither  so  tliat 
aetlnn-N  to  heneiU  one  t\pe  of  reiipieiit. is  hkel>  'to  hetietit  another  y 

Ineoim.  mainlenan»e  proLT.iins  uf  pruiiaiv  hem  tU  to  the  eldt-rly  are  uetierally 
run  at  the  Federal  lewl  While  rliere  is  ,\  .te^d  at  the  national  leN  el  for  a'horacy 
aflfe<  ting  overiill  ofKT/ition  ut"  prunranis.  tiie  iiriinarj  need  is  for  indiNidual  rep- 
resentation and  assistance  I 

,  i2i  IhniHxno,  The  ht^n.slui:  i»rohhMiis  of  the  eMerl>  poor  are  hiniilar  to  tliose 
of  p<xir  pef'^oiis  i;enerali\  IIov\ e^ er.  Ww  re  is  a  lii*;fier  ineiden<  e  of  honieov\  nership 
anioni;  tht»  (dderl>  .than  aiiuMiu.all  pour  s^nae  pLhlir  lionsjni;  pnijrrams  are  par- 
t^aU>  tart^eted  on  tie*  tdfh'rl\.  hut  tiie  prohleins  appear  Mtiiilar  to  tUose  for  all 
pnhlir  or ,sni>si,nxed  liousiim  teajuUs 

Manv  of  tile  hoiisint  pn»hlenis  are  r»  sid\ atiU- tiirouijh  indhidual  representathm, 
MninseUnK.  ami  iMlueation  KsprMallj  as  |o  pni)lie  and  suhsidi/.ed  liou.sirm  and 
leiUsiriiT  related  v^'nsiimer  prohleins.  there  appears  to  W  a  real  need  for  an  insti- 
tutional perspeetlve  and  orientation 

\lt»  rntitw  (  H  th  tUHf>tn(iutuih;nti'fn  While  tlii.s  area  generally  applies  to 
am  group  ^\liieh  is  institiitiojiali/ed.  the  uniipie  sunalion  *»f  the  I'hlerly  witli  re- 
•^pet  t  to  nursing  homes,  uiental  hospitals,  and  other  Instil ution.s  means  the  proh- 
hms  and  solutions  ar»'  tliPft  rent  in  kind  for  the  ehlerl,\.  While  there Js  room  for 
individual  <  ouiisellng  and  representation  to  ulttain  ^viiat  hMiefit.s  are  pos->ihIe  \\\t\i 
e\isting  programs  aiel  resioirtes,  tlie  real  iiee<l  i.s  for  sv .stems  eliango  that  cre- 
JiteM  realiHtie  ult»'rnaW\ i's  to  in-itit iiti(»nahzation.  Thi»s  need,  in  turn,  demands 
legi.Hlativ (».  iidmini.stratiu'  and  litigation  advo<a(.>  on  a  hroa(M)aHe4l  level. 

<  i)  W  tffs  nnit  ('.ttntt  phiunintj  While  this  might  he  seen  a.s  a  legal  need  to  he 
^atKsfied  primarilv  ^  In  ti  a  per^son  is  vounger.  the  realit\  Is  <that  it  is  not  met  or 
e*eii  i)eceei\efl  in  most  easi»s  until  a  person  hecomes  elderly  This  reality  and 
tho  ritmunui  Jieed  or  desiie  to  »  harigt  testamentar.\  arrangements  makers  It  an 
area  spe  inl  for  tiie  ehleri.v  While  a  limited  amount  of  systems  achotaty  may  he 
neeo^'.sar.v  tr>ereate  efre».tne  testan^entarv  dispo.sition  lavvs^  the  need  is  primarily 
for  indi\  idual  counseling  aiul  dfUMrinent  preparation. 

(.*>»  \ft.ffhnnfMf^(li(iin  Tliesp  heallli  eare  finaneing  programs  are  related  to 
iiHMHue  nja  inti'mniee  programn  anuAiiaiiy  *»f  the  ^ann  considers  Moils  apply.  IIow- 
eser.  nu'flnald  is  admlnistPred  hy  the  States  and  hs.sues  of  eoirsistem y  of  State 
polu  ies  tvirii  Federal  re<julreiiieut.s  are  eommotK  More<)\er.  me<lieare  is  an  unex- 
pliired  ar»  a  As  a  result,  there  nia.v  he  .1  greater  need  than  in  ineome  maintenance 
prograiUN  for  uior*'  sfeniatn^jid  w<  aej  aimed  at  i)rogram  operation  -including 
legislative,  administrative,  and  judicial. 

I  (G)  fiunnimth  protrrtn  r  Hfrrnfft  Ohier  age.  with  as<(Kiated  infinnlties.  is 
one  reason  for  proteeti\e  .stT vices  and  giiardian.sljjp.  In  most  States  i^  is  thf^most 
(naninoh  reason  In  tliis  area  the  neetl  is  primarih  for  individual  <'oun-elinf'  and 
representation  of  the  invi*I\ed  elderh  person  and  relatl\es  and  friends  There 
Is  a  tremendoim  tummI  io  moderni/.e  guardlaiKshln  and  pn)terti\e  services  laws. 
leglNlatl\e  adwH'ai  \  Im  »lesirai)le  for  all  i'hlerl.\ .  Imnro\  rng  the'praotloei;  and  pro- 
eednr»'s  i>v  \\hl»  ii  gua nlianslwps  ar**  oidlilned  may  also  he  a  serious  Is.sue  In  niapy 
jMrisdietion<?  t 

(7)  f  tffttiri^,-  ProhleniM  of  utilltv»prhe  aud  supply  are  shared  hv  all  poor 
rHTsons.  although  the  impai  t  on  the  ♦►hh  rly  of  .spr\ire  interruj^Ion  or  rate  fn- 
rrea.Mes  Is  tin'  most  severe  While  there  is  some  ne^d  for  assistance  with  iftdl- 
vidir»l  iPst'oTineetion  or  deoosit' i^-^^m  s  tie-  real  need  N;  for  legal  advooary  in  the 
reculahirv  agenclrs  to  insure  fair  distrihutio;i'  iM)IlrIes  and  to  minimize  nrloe. 
These  are  generalh  verv  large  pnf  e»'dlngs  in^d^  i"rr  hoth  trem  muIoms  tini  '  eom- 
''ntttnients  and  the  use  of  various  professionals.  Including  efononilsts  and  engineers. 
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(Sj  ff t her  hf filth  prohUms  and  iniuranc*  — Tli^>e  pri»bl«*m.s  nn»  rolnted  becnuse 
Insuranro  for  .siXMial  i>ruhli'ins  uf  \Uv  Mvrly  na«»riJiM\.  t'u\iT>  heiilth  r.iri'  Tin* 
insuraiiCM*  isstj*  s    ^'ein'nilb  iiik'  tlie  r»*l.irii)ii  (*f  private  iriMjraiirr  to  miMlJ- 

can*  or '  iiumIh  aJ4l  tso  *iilh*<l  rii»»<ii^Mii"  iiLsuriiiMi*  i  an»  lar^M'Iy  uiii(|(H*  to  t/ie 
el(li*rl3  Th«'  soluruni  niaj  in\ol\t'  \ntth  » lieiU  »Mliuatii»ii  and  adtiiirnstratiM* 
(  ritlmakin^j  aU\<)uK>  Otht'rw  tin*  li<*aUh  pnjhliMii>  not  M>\fnMl  alMMr  i  nietl- 
U'aid/ mCHltcare,  aUi*rnari\ es  tu  ni.stituti(Uiali/atf«^M)  apiwar  tu  requin'  ^nuip 
advocacy. 

The  decree  ti>  whii  h  thv^v  U%n\  prnhk^nis  an*  nipt  \arii*s  from  local  area  to 
local  nroa  Two  Mn(liu>;^an»  pos^:d»h»  at  \  \iv  national  Wvr\ : 

(I)  Kxrcpt  fur  c.statf  i>l.inMin^'.  .^ppnal  Irtral  problems  yf  the  elderly  are 
Uiost  hkvly  tit  Hp  a<i<lrpNSMl  atul  niPt  if  tiiP>  are  .sharpd*\Mt!i  other  p^Mir 
pcr**()ii.s ,  ,  ,         =  , 

I2i  Spwial  Iviiii]  prohh'rns  of  the  rUicrlj  arV  rnost  likcl.v  to  hr  mot  if  the 
solution  unohps  indiMiltnd  iMlnration.  toMriM'lmj;  and  rpprespntation. 
Thp  Hrst  lindi.ii:  is  .splf  p\idpnt  Ifrom  tlip  naturp  of  programs  dpli\prinj;  Ippil 
.spr\invs  at  thp  loutl  1p\p1.  Tu  thp  pxtpnt  uroldenis  arp  .shared  l»y  a  hicnificant 
Hp^nant  of  rlip  jjoor.  it  i.s  likp!\  thirt  an  .^iM»rialLsl  >t.(ff  addrps>iri>:  the  prohlera. 
Particiilarb  wIhtp  thp  npp.d  is  for  s\stPin  or  rnle  ihaiige>.  liitionh  f<»r  thp  non- 
plderl\  4l,o  nut  dirn      l>pnptlt  pldprl>  ppr^ons  with  tlip  Manie  proWem,  Wiiile  this 
l.H  true  for  almost' all  prol>lprns  di,s<  u^srd  iil»o\tf  thp  uhp  of  special  units  for  the 
« ldpr!>  liot  (oninitttl  uitli  >iilt.sranti\p  .irea  ^pt^tialists  ponsidrrinf;  sinnhir  i»roh- 
leiMs  rpsults  in  dnplii.ifiun  iHiplicatt  d  sprMoe  rpdures  thp  likelihood  that  proli- 
^lemH  will  !»e  addressed  only  if  they  arp  s-harP(!. 

Tlie  second  tliidiii^'  is  i  oii.sistrnt  with  tile  nature  of  progrijms  and  units  delivet- 
hiK  h'*;al  ser\i<es  to  the  e!»lerl\  The  litjjli  euijjiiasls  on  ph\hieal  aceess  and  pdu- 
tatinn  and  tiip  m  i  Mtiipan\  ir^^'  lipa\>  depeiideiu  p  on  noriprofesMoiial  a<lUHates  and 
m»nlatt3«*r  pn>fps>itMiaIs  mai\es  it  ditlUolt  for  nnmy  programs  <iiid  units  to  engage 
in  litigation.  Ipglsiativ**'.  or  adinirii*4tratiN p  p<dioy  ad\'oeaey 

'I'hus.  rhp  Issups  dis<  iisse<l  ai>o\p  tliat  retpilro  morp  than  individual  reprpspnta- 
tioii  are  geoeraII.\  nut  siitHt  It'iitl \  addrpvsp<|.  ajid  thprp  isclpar  unmpt  neptl  E\en 
th<i  e  IssuPH  riiat  npMssitate  i>iil.\  indi\idual  n*prpspntati<ai  ma>  l»p  unaddrpssed 
if  litigation  i.s  rcqnlred^Whprp  tiipre  are  spp»  ial  units  or  programs,  tlie  Ja\\\pr 
staff  if  tltere  i^'^iuv  lin  oftpii  lipd  ut>  in  sup*  ^\  isin^notiiirofpssion/:!  staff  atid 
in  outreach  and  is  not  a\aihihlp  for  litigation  Ahuut  half  thp  spp)  lal  units  \isih>d 
during  the  site  xisits  were  piigaged  in  \irtiially  no  litigation, 

In  addition  to  tlie  speriiil  Fe^al  i)n)hlpins  diHC'tisse<l  above,  there  are  others 
dire<tl>  relate»l  ti>  older  age  'J^p>  imludp  age  dis<  riniiriation.  partienlarlj  in- 
eiuplo.\nienr.  and  iw  nsicjti  ritrhtr  The  fa<  t  that  these  prohl<»ins  \\ere  not  raised 
by  AAA's  or  senior  pltlzens'  orKanizations'i>r(»;>ably  refle<*t^  a  hn  k' of  uinler- 
standlnu  thif  rights  exist  and  »ati  be  pnfoned.  This  \h  anothpr  indication  that 
speeial  legnl  |)**^>i>lpras  arp  oftpn  insnflicipntly  addressed 

T>  stiiutilati  and  Im  reaae  work  in  particular  arpas  two  rnetlnKls  have  been 
used  in  the  past  fai  Training.  an(f^(b)  aupi>f»rt  These  are  related  aefi\ities  ami 
often  eome  from  tht»  same  source,  e.g..  a-vsupport  center. 

Althoug^h  the  Natiuriat  Setiior  ritizens  I.nu  Ceriternro\ ides  support  assistatice 
on  most  '•pet  ial  le^gal  problems  of  tlie  elderU  jyal  ofTier  support  centers  <  for  ex- 
ample. Center  on  Social  Welfare  Pollc.\  and  J,n\v  and  National  Health  Law 
Progriim  Tco^  er  substantive  .ire.is  of  particular  concern  to  the  elderl> .  no  man- 
imN  on  law  relating  to  the  elderl>  ha\e  Iteen  de\e.oped  b>  L.SC  Similarlv.  there 
has  iin  tiatlonit  training  in  na»st  of  tlip  special  legal'  problem  areas  in  a 

number  of  years.  The  trairdnf  and  manuals  available  undpr  tlip  auspic  es  of  .\oA 
or  within  tie  agine  y-'t'u(»rk  are  too  basi*  to  he  of  assistance  in  motivating  pro- 
grams to  atldre.ss  nnmpt  ^^pecial  Ipgal  problems. 

As  a  rosult  i>f  the  abM\p  flndiriijs  on  <*o\erage  of  unmet  special  legal  pn)blem.s. 
the  following  actions  will  be  taken  : 

To  the  extent  fmidiirv  is  a\ailiilile  for  .substanti\e  training  and  develop- 
ment c)f  inaii^uils,  f,Sf'  win.  de\elop  matiuals  and  training  on  the  special 
leiral  prnt)loms  of  the  elderh  f y)art^-idiirlv.  Inchnllng  issues  not  covered  in 
previous  tfainiag)  The  trairrlhg  will  be  onen  and  the  manuals  a\a«lable  to 
clIentM  and  Mt.iff  in  both  snrcinl  elderU  units  and  oth<^r  pmL'ram  units  LSC 
win  contlhm*  coimisteiit  with  its  ;illocation  process  to  provide  funds  to  exist- 
im:  support  certters  to  a.ssure  that  adcounte  support  and  advocacv  are  under- 
taken aire  targeted  'Ksn/^--,  such  aw  ace  dist  rlminatiop,  pensi(»nM.  medicare 
and  l^ngterm  care^  Othyr  af  tioiiiLjriJatiag  to  support  and  training  are  dis- 
ciissefl  below  under  r.SC/AoA  cooperation. 
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/).  Conclusion  Hflatxng  to  Both' Access  and  Special  Legal  Problems 

There  in  an  invi  rse  relatiunshii)  hetwoen  a  program's  ability  to  niuet  all  access 
(iiffi.  nlrips  and  ^tmuUanenU'.I.v  ^uMross  >fH.'t.ml  lo^'al  problems.  particuiarl\  those 
rf(|iiirirftf  cxtt-nsiM*  revuin  e  <  (Hiiniitiiiunt  to  liiigatiou.  lejji^lativt-.  or  aiiniinis- 
trarivovH(l\<K'acy  "Vhc  <  urront  .siHMial  iiMit.s  cn-aKMl  witli  a  mixturi'  (»t'  AoA  and 
other  M,sr'  inclmh'a)  fiinilin^'  ^i-ntraHj  hl^he^t  |»nority  to  acces:>.  often 

to  rhtM'xclii^ion  of  nian>  spoi  ial  lek'al  problems  of  the  elderly. 

While  the  six^'cial  units  /or  rhu*,(.rfterlv  sot'ni  efft.Mti\t'  m  achu'vinj;  acces.s 
the  gaps  in  ser\ues  prmided  ami  i)ri»l.lem.s  addrc^M'd  su^wst  caution  in 
endorsirm  the  appnjac!u«iihuiir  re^crwitiuri  Kven  if  tlie  needN  uf  the  non-eiderlv 
were  iutt  considered,  it  niaj  Ne  that  d»'ri\er\  .systems  striictufed  iih*iVA  sub- 
ifantn^*  speciality  Iinc-<  vutfimit  di\isions  would  prodme  a  ^fetter  balance 
of  substantive  expcrtl^e  and  .icce.ss  .service  Thuj,.  Ihi.s  study  does  not  con- • 
iludetfiat  i-Sr  ^ii^uld  niNi>t  un  aov  -^jj^f  itn-  apitroadi  {t\      at  programs 

To  a  «reat  eMei^t.  the  efT?MU\eness  of  servKT  to  Vhe  elderly  is  dependent 
upon  bwal  coo[>eration  and  coordination  l>etrteen  LS(*  and  AoA  resources  and 
nationaMe\ el  coordination. 

There  appears  to  be  sufricieni  ciMtrdinaiion  and  rea>oiiabi.\  fair  allm'ation  of 
responsibilities  at  the  local  level  At  least  within  LSC  programs.  AoA  funding 
through  AAA's  leverage  olh»T  resoiirce^  lu  the  i»\erall  beneht  of  the  elderly  The 
mix  of  resources  Is  locally  bargained  in  a  \va\  iliat  ai>pears  in  man\  areas  to 
achieve  sufficient  resources 'fof'^the  eiderlj  witliiu  Iimil>  of  a\aii<ible' funds.  Of 
course^  the  severe  limitalii>us  on  resources  a\ailable  boili  from  AAA's  and  leiral 
services  pro^ram.^  makes  the  total  resource  coniinitnient  for  legal  services  to 
the  elderly  inadequate  in  many /ireas.  *  • 

While  cooperation  ma>  be  the  norpi.  tl^ert,*  are  man\  instances  of  laclc  of  co- 
operation Often  til  is  lacit  of  coopecati/)n  can  be  traced  to  pliilosopliicai  ditterences, 
although  disagreements  over  issues  like  the  means  test  ha\e  mcurred  (n era II.  a 
thorough  discussion  an(rexi)Ia[ialioii  of  the  nature,  role  and  cxihm  ted  result  of 
legal  sen  ices  would  probably  facilitate  cooi)eralion 

National  cooperation  is  largely  ba^e<l  on  an  agreement  for  coordination  l)e- 
tween  LHC  and  AoA  and  the  placement  of  i.SC  staff  at  AoA.  It  is  particuhirlj 
important  that  both  LST  and  AoA  create  an  atmosphere  uherei)\  aggressive 
qualftyadvocacy  will  result.  •  *  ^  >. 

The  one  place  where  there  needs  to  be  more  effort  is  national  support.  AoA 
has  recently  establishe<l  a  new  biregional  support  center  striKture  although 
National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center  (NSCi,U)  is  funded  to  undertake  some 
national  training  and  support  The  national  contract  to  NSCLG  will  terminate 
shortly  and  may  not  be  renewed.  AoA  s  biregional  centers  have  primarily  a 
training  role  However,  training  efforts  have  been  aiminl  at  delivery  issues  and 
not  at  creating  expertise  on  the  special  legal  prol)lems  of  the  elde^Iv.  Further, 
because  tra-rtiint;  policy  is  controlled  by  .State  aging  otiices.  the  training  may  be  - 
of  only  limited  benefit  to  legal  services  providers.  *  Meanwhile,  assistance  on 
advocacy,  !/icludIng  help  on  speciflc  cases,  legislative  and  administrative  project.s, 
is  a  secon(\hry  part  of  the  mission  of  the  AoA  centers. 

The  result  of  the  AoA  biregional  centers'  orientation  appears  far  short  of 
developing  expertise  in  aggressive  advocacy  to  respond  to-special  legal  problems 
of  the  elderly  T^SC  can  fill  some  of  this  gap  but  the  overall  resiUt  still  appears 
to  be  a  misplaced  emphasis  on  access. 

BasNl  on  the  above  findings,  the  following  actioi^s  are  appropriate: 

I/SC  will  work  with  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  help  develop  an  eflfec- 

wtlve  legal  services  network  and  to  encourage  local  area  aging  agencies  to 
support  agcrressive,  quality  legal  services  fdi^the  elderly.  LSC  will  .seek  to 
establish  with  the  Administration  on  Aging  a  national  support  structure  that 
will  assure  that  LSC  grantees  receiving  AoA  funds,  as  well  as  other  AoA 
grantees  providing  legal  .services,  have  access  to*  effective  training,  technical 
assistance,  clearinghouse  services,  manuals,  advice  and  assistance, 
coconnsellng.  conrdlnafion,  and  communication  on  Issues  affecting  the  elderly, 
and  to  gain  AoJ^  assistance  In  funding  a  national  support  structutc  that  will 
provide  advocacy  (including  legislative  and  administrative  representation) 
on  a  national  level  on  elderly  Issuea,      ^wi^w  ^ 
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^  m.  KoKiwsTmrnoKALizED  handicapped 

^  A.  Background 

The  term  "handicapped"  can  be  given  many  definitions  based  on  the  nature 
severity,  and  duration  of  the  disabling  condition.  Fur  purposes  uf  this  study  the 
definition  of  handicapped  use<l  is' that  of  the  Kehabilitation  Act  of  11)73,  as 
amended  m,d  regulations  implementing  the  act.  The  definition  of  'handicapped 
person   IS  I 

.^tt^^l  Pf/s?"  a  physical  or  mental  impairment  which  sub- 

staMially  limits  one  or  more  major  life  activities,  (ii)  has  a  record  of  such 
AK  r.2»oT??l"?^'?^»'^''  regarded  as  having  such  an  impairment. 

45  CtR4|/H4  3{J)  (I)  Note  this  definition  includes  the  terms  "phyisical  or  mental 
Impainnj&nt  and  "major  life  activities"  which,  in  turn,  are  defined.  It  is  sufii- 
cient  toiay  the  definition  of  "physical  or  mental  impairment"  is  very  broad  The 
definition  of  "major  life  activities"  is :  • 
(FUunctions  .such  as  caring  for  one's  self,  performing  manual  tasks, 
walliJtog,  seeing,  hearing,  speaking,  breathing,  learning,  and  w^orking. 
46CFR§i4.3(j)  (2)(li). 

T^^i^!^Z^^Tl^  "®  ^"^^^         report,  the  term  disabled  is  often  used. 

IV„^  J?«5^  "  synonym  for  the  handicapped  and  not  to  have  the  particular 

meanings  ascribed  to  it  in  the  Social  Security  Act  and  elsewhere  riicuiar 

im™'?"^n^"'^''''^'  definition  is  too  bioad.  For  example,  it 

mnv  »^  r  n^"'"''"?^.^  requirement  so  that  a  person  with  a  temporary  illness 
may  be  ham  icapped  during  its  duration.  Similarly,  jferSons  may  have  impair- 
menu  that  '•substantially  limit"  a  major  life  activitf  but  the  impairmenT  may 
raise  no  iegal  services  access  harriers  either  because  the  impairment  is  of  in- 
sufflcfent  severity  or  because  it  relates  to  a  life  acUvity  that  is  irrelevant  to 
legal  services  access. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize,  however,  that  any  overbreadth  In  the  section  504 

within  the  scoi)e  of  protection  of  section  504  may  have  eiSorcement  of  rights 
a  fpecial*gal  problem.  An  individual  suffering  ^rom  "black 
hmg  mtty  have  no  difllculty  of  access  to  legal  services  but  still  have  a  legal 
Sene4T  ?h^f  «f  H^" VoV"^.'"^'^'  «l>^«»"*"^^  aPPropriate  black  lunrb^nefits^fn 
^genewl,  this  study  logks  at  access  questions  in  the  coiitext  of  the  more  severelv 
handteappe^  persons  and  special  legal  problems  in  the^ntext  of  a  broaneflni^ 
tion  of  handicapped  persons.  -i  ^  a  uiubu  ueuni 

fo'iio"'"'"",*'u''^/'''°f'''*''^  t>n.ad  <U;lliiitlaa_Df_iie_IleHnbilitation  Act  necessi- 
tates use  of  subeatCBories  in  „,a„.v  instances.  For  example,  distinctions  a reTft^n 
made  based  on  whether  a  person  Js  physically  or  mentally  disabled.  Distinctions 
are  a  so  djjgwn  to  distinguish  a  person  who  is  severely  handicapped  from  »ne 
-who  Is  less  than  severely  handicapped.  While  some  narrowing  of  the  meanfnK 
fL^^Z.  T  '%P^^«""''-  dennition  ultimately  has  to  vary  ba^d  on  R 
the  terms  are  used.  For  example,  with  respect  to  a  mentaUy  disabled  personXe 

inT2ZZ^}'.''''"''^''?'lf'  ^        *°  thaftclient  declslonmakllJI 

and  eflWiyej^mmunlcation  IMween  attorney  and  client  is  impos.sible  Wh* 
describing -a. ISJVsicallr  disabled  person,  the  term  might  be  used  to  indicate! 
person^  Who  would  be  wbolly  unable  to  enter  a  building  with  an  aVhltwturai 

Because  the  category  "handicapped"  has  emerged  only  recently  for  use  iJ 
social  urogramming.  there  is  noftleflnltive  enumeration  of  the  number  of  handl7 
capped  per«..U8  in  the  fnited  Slates  or  the  number  of  poorhand^capped  Est^l 
mates  of  the  number  of  hu^!<lic;h)ped  persons  in  the  comitry  varv  wS  t'th* 
„*?J'fTI  'f fif  f''*'"''""^ '«  mini""  persons  Because  handicapping  condition 
affeot  the  ublllty  to  earn  income,  it  is  fair  to  assume  there  is  a  lighir  incidence 
of  poverty  among  handicapped  persons  and,  thus,  a  higher  iLrcentage^or 
than  nonpoor  are  handicapped.  It  is  not  outside  the  range  of  possibllitrthat  50 

"^rXLZ^      "If        Pf  '•'^  S'ofe^  «re  handicap^ 

The  following  are  "order  of  magnitude"  estimates  of  significant  parts  of  the 
handicapped  populatiort  by  handicapping  condition.  ' 
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a.  Vimmlly  impaired  ,  -  i  qqi  aaa 

Severe  (can't.read  with  lenses)    in  -ma 

Not  severe  —   10.J40.000 

b.  Hearin^^paired  ;  2  200  000 

IMlaterVrTo^s'r-;r.-r/,I".---'  ^-r  ll^.H^'JSX 

SiiiKle  t^r  loss    -  Tan  nnn 

c.  Speorli  iinpaire<l  J  :  ;   I.OIM.OOO 

d.  Physica I  disabilities  :  q-o  oon 

Absence  of  fiiajor  extremity     J';  VJJJ 

I»aralysis#yn>drt  of  body  ^  ^   /• 

OrthoiKMlic  disorder  (w/o  para !.\ sis )   'r'^i/ii'nlm 

e.  Mentally,  retarded  

f.  Kpilepsy  -.-   7(U)-0()0 

g.  Cerel>ral  palsy   • 

h.  Multiple  sclerosis   ono  rjv 

>      i.  Muscular  dystrophy..  -.    ;y!n  mw^ 

^       J.  Mental  illness  .   .U.OOO.(mk) 

Traditionally,  there  has  been  no  special  emphasis  on  the  handicapped  in 
legal  services  programs  In  part/  this  is  ht-cause  the  categorization  and  iQgal 
issues  and  rights  Imsed  on  categorization  are  relatively  new  Also,  this  Is  be- 
cause <as  described  below),  the  noninstitutionalized  handicapped  have  i>een  an* 
'  integral  part  of.prograni  cascluads  so  that  ar>*  kind  of  spwial  emphasis  appeared 
unnecessary.  "      ^  , 

An  new  legislation  create<l  rights  l)ased  on  handicapped  status,  there  has 

.  been  some  e^i>erimentation  both  loraliy  and  nationally  in  meeting  <;T>ecia1  needs 

^o?  tiie  handicapj)etl.  A  few  programs  ha\e  creattnl  specialists  or  si)ecial  units 
to  serve  the  iiandicapped.  usually  on.  specific^legal  problems  LSr  has  specially 
*  funded  Community  Action  for  I^gal  J:^er\ices  (CALS)  tu  operate  a^special  sup- 
-     IKirt  unlt-Knlled  the  Handicapped  Persons  Support  Tnit)  to  focus  on  proldenis 
of  tlie  handicapped,  cocounsel  cases  and  train  CALS  staff. 

M^jny  of  the  major  legal,  problem  areas  are  covered  in  the  national  support 
structure.  For, example,  a  substantial  perceptage  of  the  t^irie  of-the  Center  for 
Law  and  Kdutatlon  is  used  in  pro\lding  support  on  i.ssues  relatcil  to  the  Educa- 
tion of  All  Handicapped  ChiMr<jn  Act  and  education  rights  of  the  handicapped. 

Probably  most  of  thesp(*ilal  efCurt.s  for  tiie  handicapped  or  signifit  ant  sulicate- 
gorles  of  the  iiandicapiwd  has  cume  from  n  m-LS{*  r^^sourccs  The  Development 
Dlsnbiiitles  Protection  and  Advocacj  (P&A)  systems.  fumhMi  in  eacii  State  ,l)y 
HEW.  have  In  most  States  proviiled  legal  representatiuu  to  the  de\el(jpmentally 
disabled.  I  Historically,  this  has  been  the  menta'ly  retarded  ami  those  with 
epilep.sy,  autism,  or  cerebral  palsy,  although  the  definition  is  now  expanded.) 
Becau.se  the  PA  A  sj  stems  recei\e  \er}  little  funding,  it  is  not  llkelj  they  a^iproach 
meetinc  com?  letelv  the  net>(N  nf  fh*»  de\e'opmenfally  tUsaMcd  an.\  where 
t.  In  some  States  or  local  areas*  legal  services  to  the  noninstitutionalized  mentally 
disabled  has  grown  out  fron/  commitment  representation  (treated  under  the 
institntionalUed.  infra),  or  fp»m  reoresentation  of  institutionalized  mentally 
disabled.  These  efforts  are  sporadic  at  best. 

A  number  of  urinate  '^rtraniz  »tl'  ns  Ia\e  pro*  ide<l  legal  services  to  the  handi- 
capped. The  American  Bar  Association  Commission  on  the  Mentnlly  Pisable<l 
use<i  foundation  money  to  fund  a  number  of  bar  afi?4ociatIons  to  deliver  ser\ices 
to  tffe  mentally  disabled.  Some  of  these  proibcts  emphasized  the  noninstitu- 
tionnlize<l  mentally  ill  or  developmentally  dlsablJid. 

>Some  of  the  ndxo  a'^v  orcjini '"»tii  n-t  for  «^ub'lasses  wf  the  handicapped  pro- 
vide limited  legal  services,  usually  from  Washington  staff  attorneys  or  fynd- 
Ing  local  attorneys.  "Some  of^^he  organ IzaQVuf* — for  exjimple,  tjie  Association 
for  Rotnrde'd  Citizens-  have  local  chapters  large  enough  to  afford  an  attorney 
and/or  lay  advocates  af  least  part  time.  Some  law  schools  have  emphasized  the 
handicapped. 

The  situatloifVlth  respect  to  national  and  reelonnl  support  ijkslmllar.  HEW 
funded  the  National  Center  for  Law  and  the  Handicapped  to  iffovide  mtlonal 
'    supTWt^prlmarlly  on  Issues  of  concern  to  the  physically  handlt  ai  ped  and 
devel?^men tally  disabled.  It  also  funded  regional  projects  to  advocate  for  the 
devi^nnenthlly  dlsahled  affd  support  the  P&A  systems 
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n"<>'the  Deaf  nnd  the  .Mental  Health  Law  I'n.lect 
i^ui,.,f "  "T'^''-'^"  Kenerally  hy  private  fumling  t,.  provi.le  nntio  ml  smm.n 
leKUlatlve  advocacy,  national  litigation  representation,  training  et/  he 
mentallv  II  ;  M  p  "ni""^':'!  "n,l  right,  of  the  mentall,  ill  .^r  all  .geiMv 

mSon^n!.; ^^^^^^^^^^         organizations  to  some  degree  offer  national  a-lvf^ao 

nnt^Jui'r^l'V^I^'n  '^f  foregoing  dl.Sfu.s«ion.  nio.st  of  the  sp(<.i„i  efforts  funded 

nn  .fl^  ■  "''^^^  I'"--'  "f  t  >N  Kroup.  Almost  no 

"*  '  Special  Access  Difficulties  ~ 

hnmni'/*'  ?^  "      nPI"-opriate  to  look  at  the  aocess  difflciUtie.s  of  the 

handicapped  from  two  p<-r.spectives-(a)  Overall  to'determine  whe  l> er  (  r  not 

Tf   «  <lif  lission  gives  an  overview  from  lioth  |)erspectives 

hnml  1  ''et^mine-the  overall  le^el  of  LSC  program  service  to  the 

lian<lloappe<l  iK-cnnse  of  lack  of  data.  There  Is  n«  way  to  a.scertnin  th  •  Inc  dei Voe 

il^B  n^l^TL'T'''"'  ""^  P^""™'"-  Even  if  the  e  tre  • 

handicapped  ""^  ProRrams  have  kept  .lata  on  whether  or  not  clients  ai^ 

In  the  nbsente  of  data  on  services  to  the  handicapped,  this  stndv  must  relv  on 

.v«ir„7r""T  ""v'x-ntes  as  well  as     e"^for  uatlo 

avftllahle  on  types  of  cases  handled  hy  programs  iniormation 

'    overnTThisIs  hpT''""'  ^'""""■nPPO"!  "re  fairly  ser.-ed 

Zl  staff  hive  hnn  n^i  •"•''«7"'f,f'n^-''  empha.siml  Income  niaintenan-e 

•  vie  V  has  ^o  L^J^  T?^  "nndloapped.  The  over- 

view tias  to  be  twrfpiJhed.  however,  with  an  understanding  of  the  existence  nf 

•i^erelv  hand  capped  to  any  great  degree.  This  lack  of  service  is  no  don  .  t lie 
re.siilt  of  specific  acce-ss  harriers  di.scu.sse<l  helow 

whi'.*h  M.'"'*'  T.'""''^,"  n'^'^P*''  harriers  to  gauge  the  extent  to 

following  I.S  a  discussion  of  the  most  .significant  access  liarrlers 
effIcf''„"r»h?l,  n'''Mn '""^""'^      'fiP  han.Iicapped  relate  to  the 

nZZu  ^he  issue  of -'fncnity  nccessibitfe-  is  simniv  nn  issiiP  of 

.  -appea  If  they  do  not  comply  with  this  law  and  regulations  ' 
hiiilT  J""" ff<'""'fn"  "nture  of  the  requirements  of  the  facilities  accessl- 
Sv  oMO  n"''-.''  '■"P''-»"e  "'.'^"V"  every  a.sjiect  of  U  in  his Itn^^^^ 
fflcnmo^  „    .    """'.■'"■"*'""'•''  covering  four  area.s  of  proCTam 

t f!  *n  in„™»  ;j 
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CompUaine  v\lth  ^wth>n  r>0-l  »lues  imt  rtlwavh  ro<|Uiro  all  facilities  ho  atco^siblo 
us  long  thv  i>r»»;rain  o\»ralI  U  aLtt's^ilil*'  Ofti  a  lumpliaiiie  can  be  aLhie\e<i 
through  u.se  of  iiUernatut'  au'usjjiMe  iiiter\ iou  am!  service  sitfs.  Tho  sample 
prof^rani^  rep»>rttMl  usiuk  alterualiv e>  for  17  peruMit  of  the  facilities  uhnlly  or 
paxtlall.v  iiiau'e'vsil>le  <  ex-t  lu»likK'  whwiier  i>r  not  lhe.\  have  deiif  uoinmuiiitations 
eqalpnieiit )  More  »>ft(*u  thai*  not  M>S  iKTitiit  of  the  proKrams)  the  alternative 
sites  are  puhlicized 

The  fureKoiii*;  data  ua-»  Kath*  re»l  Ik  fore  issiumI  a  reuulatiun  i  owruiK^  Uiter 
aha.  fat  tilth's  a( »  e>>ilnlit\  re<|nirenienf See  h*)  ('  F  H  r<irt  HUM  i  etTet  ti\ e  ( )t  tti- 
her  Jo.  15*7li)  Hotlt  lH><au>e  of  the  re^uhaion  iuid  lM-<auM'  eoinph  te  fatilitii*> 
an'eSMl»ilit>  i^  u^naU>  a^liic^^e^i  o\»t  lliue.  the  ilata  iuuler>tates  <  iirrent  hS(^' 
prcu;ram  faeilities  a<'ct^>ll)ilit> 

Kven  if  pr»*Kraii»s  ur»'  ^i^tiilh  uiiti,\  more  ai'te^sihle  tlian  the^tlat*!  >h(n\  ^.  there 
th'arl>  necils  to  Ih'  iiui>r»uen»eiit  Kawiilie^  mat  <  e>.silnht  \  pr(fb<ilil>  (he  major 
reason  there  is  a  ^ap  in  seruee  to  the  ^everelj  haiuln apiK*d  This  partiefl- 
larly  true  with  resi>e<'t  to  the  sensory  anpaired. 

The  v\eakness  in  a**  e>.sihillt}  for  the  synsorj  iinpairiMl  pr<W*abl\  hasjiot  l»een 
si^nitleantly  alleNlatcil  l>>  hS(">  re;nil«iti^'ii  i  In'  regnlation  has  au  anxiharv  aids 
re<julreiuent  hut  it  is  so ^\ a^i^  that  proi^ranis  taniiul:  ucterniine  their  lonipliance 
resiy^nsihility  Therefore  ^  i 

LSC  \\in  »  larif>  liie  an\iliarj  aids  requfreinept  eontained  in  its  section  504 
reKuIatitais  h>  i>ro\ide  more  »pet.iflcit\  ftir  th</5;nu!anee  uf  programs. 
One  svaj  Ut  athie\e  hi  tter' faalltles  au'es-^ihilifj  Is  through  ^>dnoilion,of  «Jjro- 
grams  on  what  <tre  i>ften  highly  Itvhnnal  rtMpiireinents  Aceordmgly 

hSC  w^ih  (h  \eh^p  ami  tlissMninale  a  t^^ihnlcal  a.s.-'i.stanee  manual  on  .section 
504  compliance  hy  June  \'  1980 
Another  \M\y  to  iniprt)\i'  fat  iUtie^-^  auet  s.sihillt\  is  Tlirtiugh  direct  a^>i^tance, 
eiifourageaienl.  <iufl  monirurmK  from  the  re^nuial  tjfflue.s.  the  piirt  of  I.SC  clov'jeiit 
to  prograniH  An?n|nHnKiy 

ITolhMvinK  the  tle\ elopinent  of  tlie  tet  hnieal  assistaiice  manual.  LSC  will 
train  one  staff  pbr^on  in  eaih  regli^nal  ofihe  to  disM-minate  inftirniation  to 
programs,  to  ennmra*;e  lueal  cwmpllanee  \\  illr  ,se(  tU>n  .KKl'^and  *;i\e  t»K.'hnlcjiI 
a.s.sl.staneiiJorl  r'etpiest,  and 

As  currently  planned,  the  mt*nitorin*;  pr»Hcs,s  will  eo\er  eompliance  with 
W'Cth)!!  .W.  One  ix'rst>n  who  is  \mrt  of  the  nionlturlin;  protcss  should  Ih' 
.silfRdenth  familiar  with  .sw.tlon  504  reiiuireiuent.^  to  determine  program 
c*ompllance 

Although  I/.S(^  ma}  not  ha\e  a  legal  rcMjUirement^to  make  Ihs  own  facilities 
aeeeH8llile.  the  fi>rmuiatioii  of  [Hfli(.v  (overiin;  the  handi(  iippe<i  ma^  r(H|uire  full 
particljwtlon  »>f  handitappi*d  i>erv;nft  \\hith  I.s  po*ssii<le  iHi\y  if  the  faiilitie.s  In- 
volved are  aL^ce^Hihle.  Further,  hy  making  its  fafiiities  aci-essihle.  I^SC  sets  an 
exan>pie  ff>r  local  programs.  Accot-diiigly . 

,hSC  will  a.s  .soon  as  possihle  make  Its  Washlngtim  facllitle.s  and  activities 
fully  acce.ssil>le  to  th<'  handiuipptMl  Ini  lading  the  purelnrse  of  a  TTV  mai  hine 
(ind  the  dissemination  of  infurmation  in  Muh  a  way  as  to  reai  h  th<^o  with 
sight  or  hearing  dlsahlUtleR  Each  of  the  regituial  faelHties  and  activities 
wlU  ho  evaluated  t»>  deterniin(\  the  extent  to  which  handiuipi>ed  persons  may 
"  ho  affecte<l  and  the  extent  t\)  whh  h  they  are  accessihle  To  the  extent 

necessary,  regional  fa<  ilitles  and  activities  will  he  made  accessihle. 
While  inaccessihle  fatililies  mav  present  the^ori'inost  a<Me.ss  harrier  for  the 
hantUcapi»ed.  the>  are  <»nl>  a  part  of  a  larger  prohlem  at  immohiUt>.  at  least  for 
the  ph.vshall>  handlLapptMi  Thus,  an  t  Ugihlc  persiHi  may  know  of  services  and 
ho  able  to  us<'  them  liUt  is  unable  to  reach  them.  More  likely,  the  handicapi>ed 
l>ers<m  with  limited  moldlltv  is  unaware  of  legal  services  or  how  to  use  thehi 
he^Mne  he/.she  couldn't  reach  such  servicCvS. 

^^rew  programs  have  <>\enonie  this  harrier  hy  partlcipaUng  In  transportation 
programs  Soiae  pnmrams  »;oul4l  a.sslst  Ihe  clients  in  using  avallahle  transiM^rta- 
thm  programs.  Most  programs  were  vvilUug  to  make  home  visits  but  never 
puhllgizefl  this  iK)licy 

The  l^e^t  solution  to  the  lu'cess  pruhlcms  appears  to  he  outreach  to  the  various 
groups  and  organlzati»>ns  that  are  intereste<l  In  parti*  ular  Hiihcla.s.ses  of  the 
han(iieapiK»d  The  outrea»h  Is  iu)t  generalb  designed  for  (hse  Intake  at  special 
facilitJes  hut  instead  to  develop  referrals  from  persons  who  j^re  ii>*c«intact  with 
tho  handlcappcKl.  know  how  to  handle  mohlUty  problems  and  are  aware  of  the 
services  of  the  program.  Fahlicit}  lind  education  through  such  referral  iiourceg.  is  . 
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•  •l>rf>l>nUy  th.'  ra<Kf  efTeofiv..  way  to  alleviate  phvslcal  tteoess  prot.lcnw  wh.h. 

T*a'::;:;r.r/,niii^^':^  "-"^  one«a.'':e;;':<i^s. 

.IT'.!^''  l>''<'«'-'"ns  to  PiiKaK.'Nii  ontreach  to  l.aii(licaimp<l 

anrno^^::::.'^'  "'rr'"^'-  o<l,u.af„„.  ,.,>l,Ue.(,.  a,„.,ula„r..  at  m,' r 
and    nereased  Representation,  the  resrfonal  office  person  traine<l  on  5  r>m 

wul'  es";h,,7'.l         'l  ^^^'^^V"''''  <ieuver>  stru  tuL  a^^ 

/rnr  ,    ''7;  ^'f^^f^t.v,.  ami  resp^msihle      servn.K  the  liandK  app,.,!  and 
V, '"  'T''"" "•cl"'i''»I  assistance  in  this  area  1  i 

Note  that  this  action,  while  first  addre«.se(l^ere,  meets  other  access  and  si*oial 
lek'itl  problem  ne<-ds  (l|scushC<l  infra  ,        es.s  and  sjieomi 

"II,'/  'i'"""'''  '""""'flPPe'l  niai  result  from  tly>5ii,cics,  stafflnc 

„  ilr?!''<'''''\'"  l'«Te  ar,.  similar  to  >S  rais,H  f„   t he 

elderly  sometin.es  programs  are  perccnfsl  to  Rive  l„w  iTrioritv  t  >  he  ImnVll 
capped  FMriher,  staff  arc  off seen  „s  .ncap^.l.':  or  unwil  n«  t?,,e  ,  «T.h^s^^^^^^ 
handicapiHHl  persons,  particularly  the  mentally  di.sable<l 

•  The  relation  hftweey  prrtpram  priorities  amU«'rvlce  to  the'handlcanfied  is 
S  uHnL"  T  r"  '/;  HTvice'tl)  the  elderly  Si  n      "'ah  he 

nM      "'I  "<i'  "■^''^f '■'  "11''>-  t""  exceptions  Thf.  first 

«f    fl  ?,  «  h"'  tr""'  "  V'""^''^^  resources  He<.nnse  such  resources  are  e™  vaH 

fn  deter,„  n^u"''  .'■"P''*'''  ""•>■       "o'^'"^"  "  <loinininT factor 

In  detennlf  inK  what  proprams  do  for  the  handicapped  Second,  there  have  been 

?nn^•nT'w"""         "'"^^  ^'"^  "I'*''''"'  Staff lor  he  hand 

capped  However  these  units  or  .staff  actually  cover  certain  special  leaal  nrob- 
ems-  ke  enforc  np  section  50t- rather  than  servinR  the  handi^pped^Z  e^Hy 
Thus,  they  are  aimed  primarily  at  addressiuR  special  !e«al  Dr(  bli^m i  ?^^^^^^ 
.  orercomlns:  access  barriers  Despite  fh,^e  .llfferences,  thro  4rall  co  "clus^^^^^ 
respect  to  the  elderly  are  enually  applicable  here.  conclusions  with 

vvMrAf.'ir""'''^-,n"'  "''""^  ''andicappod  obvlouslv  varv  markedly 

While  staff  unwil  ln«ne,ss  or  inability  to  d«il  with  mentally  handlcalWd  clienfs 
was  seen  fl.s  a  problem  for  a  few  clients  In  a  few  programs  the  proWein  dJes  ot 

cTaTlyThni'^i^meX'rT''""""""''"^  De^eloptZdlMn  ^ 

Clearly  the  affoniejrs  rol,-  In  representinR  a  mentall,v  dl.saUed  client  will  be  helt> 
ful;  m.  expUcIt  dednitlfln  woul.fgive  gul.lanVe  to  the  attoniey  and  hopefully  e^ 
gender  an  effective  attorney /clh-iifc  relationship  anu  noperuuy  en- 

^llJ^tTvlew^ ^-/T^  Dercgptldn  fhat  use  of  lmndlcapp«l  staff  will  Improve  the 
wCUents  Uew  of  progftim  responsiveness  and  lead  to  candof  and  trust  Unfortii 

lKl»^Z]Z'::^^^^^^^^  thatf^ldeVly  .staff"^^^^^ 

fTrr^        i      ix^ff't  '>f  the  proKHims  have  any  Ivindlcapped  staff  of  a  snecifled 

^  anv  faclXs  rnfl'",''  "'"f  Programs  ( under 'l^percent/lmv'Tmade 

,  Lvi    'nodiflcations  to  accommodate  handicapped  staff. 
,!.£  Li"^  h"''''''"^"'.'"".  •■"^■"'"K  fac'llltigs  accessibility  also  prohibits  emplovment 
discrimination  against  fhe  handicapped  and  r.Kiuires  a  program  to  make  '?^on 
staff  r^'r'"';^^''.''''';      ""^  """"""""^"f  a  n'mllfie<l  hamllcapy^^fpnc^-n^ 
fhUr^J^u  Ul  T  '-"rller  with  res,H*t  toZfo?cement  of 

t^hls^  regulation,  training  an.l  technical  a.ssl.sta.ice  co^er j|g!pkldems  dSs^ 

Finally,  signlhcant  acce.ss  difficulties  may  occur  for  the  handlcanned  nnr  " 
tlcularly  the  mentally  disabled,  because  of  thrinterventlon Ts'^™'^^^ 

aS^per's  ;"''^hr;  ,'s"n^"M  '"'l^ oonfllctTifh""rose  of  Z  hand 

^„i.  person  This  Is  particularly  a  problem  with  the  InstltutlonallzedxhnnHi 
cap,H.d  although  It  can  apply  to  the  noninstltutlonallzed  '"^"^""onallzedvMndi- 

pafe"nVor  Z'  dla'n"","''"''T'^  han.llcapped.  the  mo«t  common  surrogate 

program  together  directly  to  prevent  cSntrol  by^^  ^"^''^^^ 
the'^e'Lr'^Ut""  "'i'^  outr'each^'t-eets  this  barrier  to 
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Hased  ')ivtfn»  fufeguinK  tiiscu.^sion,  the  fr>Uos\lnj?  is  a  ^\r)i»psi^  of  ftndir?K^  \^ith 
resp<H  t  to  thf  ti[)Ccial  tiitHciilties  of  iicce.ss  of  the  ha  ruin  afiiKHl 

Overall,  the  haiidirapptHi  appear  tu  \in\v  siilfuuMit  aiics^-  to  KvmI  ^er\iof> 
although  thfie  i>  uirtUiniietit  servi<'t»  to  (!!♦•  >p\<'rrls  <lisal>l.il  Uttw^-wr  there 
are  ^ptM  ulr  ^,JH•l'^al  a»  m»v>  (Hfficultle.s  of  the  haiuln  api>e(I  tliat  shmiUl  ad- 
(Ire^-^ed  Pir^r.  some  LSC  fa<  lUues  are  ina(Hv»ihle  tu  the  hatnhi api.e<l  m-nerallv 
ami  ^»u>t  are  lnau•es^ibie  for  thu^»  with  >e\erel>  inii>air<Ml  ^ijiht.  lieanii;;  or 
.siM'e<  h  Vhi-^  a<'t*'SN  dilPn  uU>  partu  iilarlv  re>i>onMhIe  for  under  ^erva  <-  to  the 
severely  ha ndicapi)eci 

StM  nnd  there  is  a  si^niricatit  problem  s\ith  niohilit>  that  i.s  adiln'>>ed  otd\ 
Ml  ^oiae  areas  It  hent  addrp^s^Ml  l>.\  oiitre^uh  to  harida  apiJMl  interest  and 
a<iv<K'a(  y  jjroiips  *  . 

ThinJ  ♦\itli  resirtH  t  to  the  mentnil\  d4>abled  lu  particular,  there  mas  1m»  ai'eess 
ihffi  ulrjes  yiiised  b>  pn^^ram  ixdn  ips.">taff in^j  t>pe  and  attitiidHN  Barrij»rs  m 
tltis  an*}i  re«piire  tontnuuiiir  <le\ t»li>f>;iie!a  nf  piiort^o  v\irhn  I.S(^  -iiore  eui- 
pli<>niuit  of  handn  api*e<l  st^iff  and  onk'inn^  <oritact  with  ha'ndirappetl  interest 
and  advocaey  ^r(/,nph  Siaillarly.  thr  fi*nrili  t\(*e  (»f  Earner -^Hflappn»priate  in- 
ter vt*ritti>n  '^f  snrrojjates — is  pre\ak-nt  in  .some  areas  for  souio  type.s  of  handi- 
t  appeal  and  >hoidd  be  addresseil  by  outrearh  to  achoi  ae)  an^l  interest  grunps 

'  C   Unmet  SprAat  T.fqnl  Prohlcm!<^  ^  * 

I.et*al  richts  f(,r  the  han<licaf»iK*^  effyrt^  to  brinji  fii**m  into  the.  niaiiisitreain 
f»f  MM  lets  and  defernl  theRi  from  on^olnji  dix  rinrunOioii  ar(»  re^-fiit  <leseIop- 
ni«'tit-<  Rfefltifua:  tttes*.  de\elopnient*-  is  a  tendein  s  fn  equate  t!n-imiM>»rtant  s|k- 
'  lal  U'ijal jirnbh'nu  svitlj^<trea^  uliere  ne*  lej;al  ri^rhts  are  present  or  ar»»  emer^- 
itiiC  Thii/  bas»Ml  on  sitf  *  f<^it^,  inrer\iev\>  uit,h  national  or^Miii/.arioui.  ajnl  rjiie>- 
fiounaires  ri>  li>n  al  i*ri:ani/.atii*n.s.  fhe^are«>»  jndijt'd  i^l'^t  inip<irtanr  are  thr  areas 
"f  iit4,v\I\  en  ated  O-o^yhier^^tnij  riffhts  ediitjition.  emplosment.  faeihtit's  a^'cessl- 
.hlhty  tran>ix>»rt'(ition  .wid  rehabilitation  and  habilit.ition  .servii  e.s  The  oaly^rea 
that  do*»sii't  reflect  this  re!id(*nr\  *is  income  maintenance 

Tlie  fnUouirii:  is  a  brief  iiferview  of  ^t^^jviiatnre     ope  and  cotnpleMtv  of  lejral 
prt>bl*>ius  iri  each  f*f  the  are,is  and  fl  i>  \  rioff^  of  the  e\tenf  t<j  which  >ii<  h  prob- 
lems- aP4*  addn*sMMi  bs  leKal  services       ^  \ 
^  (  1  )  hvum*  mmnti  nann^^~-T\\i*i.  is  a  traditRrial 

meat  Mi>^i  of  tlie  ^jr<»unim^  for  the  handii'apjH^d  or  sii)iwirei:orie>  therenf.  nre 
share*!  uitli  "ther  ^'niup>  'i  ti.-x.ua lly  the  elderl\  j  As  a  result  thftre  i>  a  hroad  client 
b4i>4»  that  iiCM'^vitate^e.sjrt'ciali/.atiun  b\  pro^jr^inm  The  r»'<  iiriink'  i»roblem  fst.ii,-^ 
lishlui:  tli^abilitv  i^s  usiulU  met  both  h\  theJ.SC  proirram  and  b\  some  nieml>ers 
of  the  private  bar*uhi»  uill  take  .vmie  ta-^es.fftr  a  u»r»enta;:e  of  the  lamp  sum 
r<A^overy  '  . 

Overall,  the  proUlem^  In  thi^  area  are  bein;:  addressed 

(2)  K>UiiaU  m  RiKht^  to  an  approp^ia^j^ edii<  ation  taih/red  to  the  s{»eeific 
neetls  of  the  b;f^tllcapjH»d  (  hild  /fre  ni  re^^eiit  ociRin  umler  the  ( "<»nstitiitnm  la** 
1  i'erpret»'<l  b\  von^e'' fourth  j .  tin-  Federal  Education  fnr  All  IIaitdicapp»*<r  Thil- 
dren  .^\ct  and  M.me  State  statutes  The  serwce.s  neinled  oh p'^mJik  ation  »if  par- 
ents. » iMumeliiitf,  r/»pre*;eT.tati*irj  in  adniini^tfati\e  hearin;:s  repr«  >entatton  in 
lUieatluii  andVepre.sentatio^t  of  4ri>nps  utth  resiMM  t  to  T»oli<  ies  .wid  leiri^Iative 
nrtlotis  All  these  serines  are  deliseretl  thcMiffh  the  lau  i.s  yet  unclear  on  many 
ma  lor  Nsne**  *  '     .    *♦  * 

Kdu«  ation  hiiH  probabU  lw»eii  the  chief  irea  of  the  de^ eloftue  ntalh  di-aMed 
Vk'\  sjstem"*.  v.^t  thes  niret  oi,h  ^►art  .if  the  tied  Kycanse  nf  Hrnited  re.sonrces 
th»  V*  lu\e  iarj?eh  exclud»d  sorae  Handicapped  <  hildreii  cr.  those  s\ith  1»  arninR 
di-ahilities,  urthe  blind  InvoKvetnent  of  TSP  protrram^  has  lieen  >f>t>nuli<  df^spUe 
much  nn»re  national  .supp<jrt  Invohenifmt-  tlinniirh  the  Tenter  on  Tas\  Kduca- 
tfon  than  on  any  of  the  other  issnes  disenssed  hero. 
»  To  a  envnt  extent,  the  ^eed  in  this  area  remains  unmet,    f  , 

fhnpfn^mnit — The  Reha"hilltation  Act  rtnd  reciilations  irnnlementine  It 
prohlblf.s  employmnnt  dl^,  riminatlon  by  Federal  (ontrnftor»s  and  grantees  and  Ip 
Federal  enii»lu> merit  S^ate  Mtatiite^  In  a  niituber  of  States  f*r(diibit  eniphnment 
discrimination  affaln-^t  thp  handica'fified  jrenerally. 

Prlmarjlv  the  nee«l  In  this  aT»'a.  is  far  lltlcation  ref)refc.entntlon  of  applicants 
or  ernph»v»es  uitli  b»iris!arive  admiw^strntU e  represpnt/>tii»n  at  the  9>tntv  or  local 
level  lift  establish  the  ban<li<  af\pf>(l's  rights  Few  T^i'  pnarra'tn-*  -^how  any  acMvJty 
In  thi^i^aren  Nnr  ha**  ♦^mp'oyinent  di^rrlirdiiatpin  been  a  partietdnrlv  hl?h  Jti- 
^olvpnient  /^T^n  for  VS^X  **y.stems  Rsen  If  It  were^  n>ost  o?  the  jjhy.^ically  handl- 


area  *»f  le^al  ser\ i*'e>  in\otve- 
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the  Deaf.  '  P"vate  supiwrt  entitles-e.g.,  Xational  Ceutei;  for  Law  and 
TiT                         almost  wholly  unmet. 

flow            ^frrr tr^^^^^^^  employment,  th'e  Hgbts 

.   tl'OUKH  other  Fetleral  statutes  CM  in.plen.entinR  reKulntiuns.  aj- 

lar  .statutes.  Trans  K.rtS  is  Ini^n^  V"^  """•^  '^'"^e"  '^"^''^  •'a^^'^  si">^- 

,  ample  of  a  .pecincCm"^  t  e  ^s^.^h^^  "  e.x- 

ever.  for  compreheiisive  advocacv  ser^  V  ^             «  "p^''-  how- 

»tat  reT'ir,; .  r^s  nx'iszjdr'^  '?.'^^-->--  the 

•  Plex.  ro„ulrta«  a  .suL.stam  res^urrcrSem 

ln  le«„Uervk.e.spro«ram^s  oJ'nTiaav'tt^^  Hs  un^^  "'^"-^<"»e  «<^"-^-'t^ 

this  Area  Ls  unclear.  Var  ous  /eder^Tn7^?nfr^'"'^  °'  '''^  P-'oblems  in 
l.abllitatlonproCTnm.s.  Therr  LrDoTe  i^?,^^^  profirams- establish  rfghts  to 

to  independently  be  sKZrtir  nn?I  e"'','"V'^^''"'«^*<^aPPe'^  Person 
ov#t„irperception  l.s  ^ha^  tlfese  ZKram  ■  The 

and  legal  adtocaoy  ft  nece.s.sary  to'^nsure  they  wUl         "<^<^'""P»sh  their  purpose^ 

ne^rry'-to'rr^.h;'  i1°  tK  a'ntJn?  '^^^"'"^  '°  ^ervice.s 

of  ,servi/es Inchul  ;Ved,7ca^^      couZl  n^.l^.Zr''-  ''■•''^""■'""y-  «  ^"'1  ranee 
.ttve  and  administrative    ep?"sontatT^^^^  'eSisla- 
P&A  systems  lire  tn-inc  to  address  the  nr^  ThPr^^^^^  T°  """^  ^-^t'""'  '"e 

ment  o.i  rec»latio.,s  and  han  urfn  livi  h,a  I^^^         'i"'  'T"  """S^'*'  '° 
disabled.  r,ac  programs  have  donf  viSv  nn^^^  clevelopmentally 
need  m  the  arsa  Is  unadd tossed         ''"'.'"Hy  nothing  m  the  area.  Most  of  the 

al)l(^  on  .some  of  the  issiie/lw  r  nJ,  n  „J?  "'^^  Support  is  avail- 
appropriate  •  °"  r-  T""'*-  'he  following  actions  are 

Ing.  .strategy  seminars  and  trainer  training  rolloved  In  na'tional  traln- 

sois:  ?::^^"?ro^;'}:Sn"ar  --^  -  - 

Ho';:rv^::';^-'f,^^,.^.ris.s*r./r^s/;^^^^^^^^^ 

rv.    tNSTITUTIOJTAUZKD  EI^DKRI.Y  Ut,  HANDICAPPED 

A.  Backpround  *  • 

Brearf-Cerj^n"^;;-^^^^  ..eanltion  adopted  by  the 

t.J«u!;r.ro'fS"1n^uVnc^'^^  •  •  --dies./ of 

E^  '  •       ■    •  660 
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Th»'  cen>ii>.\'<;es  un  to  create  a  li'^t  »>f  institutions  uith  aiJprnprhitr  dotinitioiis 
The  list  irirliHh's  il>  r^rriM  nuual  insntiitiorus,  i 'J  nientai  ho^pitalb.  f3j  resi- 
dontial  trtj.itrijerit  tt'iiters  i4>  tuherMilMsis  tio^intaU.  (.'i  hf.iiie^  for  the  asjod 
nrul  (If^pr-TixlrnT.s.  tOt  tiOTnt"*B  aTrd  S(ho(jU  for  tiie  riu'iir<ill>  luiiuIu^rtppVjil.  iTi  honu'i> 
iuul  s»h*Hi!s  for  tht"  phy.su'aUyMjanaicapiHid.  (Sj  h^ines  fur  feifj;le<-teU  arnl  de- 
Dendtnt  <  hildren.  (0>  h«^meh  f<;r  unweil  luotliers.  ilin  rrairu^^  ^eii^oU  fur  juve- 
iiie  tltMiijquents.  and  ♦  U  j  de:y«ritn>ii  hurufe>»  for  dfhuciuent  rlnld/reii 

This.^riidy  is  cor^'erned  priniarilv  with  i>ersoii^  wliu  ,ir»'  iiisnturiurial'/.^'d  U^'- 
'•auso  UiMV  ar(-  elderly  or  iiandi<  ai>|)ed  Tliib  sjitM  itu  atiun  iiiLlu^:^  s  iH-rs.<ri>.  in  in- 
srlrutfajs'lalu-h-lK(li  •  tiiroiu'h  i7t  and  <!M  While  thvn*  nia\  .MM'nsK.rially  ht- some 
roMsideration  of  J^her  lu^titutionalizeil  elderly  or  handiriiiiiH'd  tfiT  exauiide. 
prison- r>  uliu  afl-  tn-ated  for  im-ntal  illni-ss  >  th*-  pn:i]<ir\  I-k  u-  lu  rliese 
f^ate«ories 

As  with  th»-  noniiistitutioualiztMl  eMerl\  and  handuai»prd.  ^ohu-  <  uiicepr  of 
hniif»Mt  in«oiue  or  wraltti  nuist  he  applu-d  to  the  in.stit  utionahzed '  Hou(l'\ er.  the 
tergi  povertv.'  wUivh  is  the  jiorrual  reference  point  for  eli;iihilir n  i<  diapi»ro- 
pruue  rt  tlie'in^r]tutn»naU^d  heeaust-  alU>r  most  of  the  nei'esi,ine^  of  liie  are 
supplied  h>  the  in.stitution,  often  at  no  (i>st  to  the  uistitutionaUzed  person 

There  is  some  national  ie\ei  im^^TuA  information  availahle  uii  the  institu- 
rion*ihzed  It  -h  m.s  rtia^  fe\v  m.stituUonihzed  have  any  substantial  inMmie  For 
this  reii'roii.  tile  studj  adopts  the  approVth  that  income  and,  or  wealth  can  be 
Ignored  for  puri>oses  of  drawin;;  contlu.sionii  about  ^access  difficulties,  unmet 
Mpe<'ial  lei;ai  prohh-ms  <ind  polic.»  retouiniend<ttion.s.  Thi.s  nut  a  finding  however, 
ttiat  no  mean.s  iy>>t  .should  he  imiH>sed  on  the  institutionalized -for  determining 
Migihilit>  for  lekMl  .serviees  It  is^in.stead  a  determination  that  such  a  small  per- 
rentafe  of  iiistitutionali/.eti  persons  \suuh!  be  melu'il'h'  inuler  ahy  in«  atis  test 
Imposed  that  they  can  be  Ignored  for  purposeii  of-this  study 

Bas*-d  on  tu'ure.s  from  tlie  ll»7(i  Master  Faci+ities  In\entory  compiled  hy  HEW. 
there  are  I^JIMIT  in.stitntioria'Uml  elderb  and  handnapln-d  persons  in  the 
country,  excluding  those  who  are  in  psychiatric,  chronic. disease  or  alrohnrdrug 
l?eatment  wards  of  general  hospitals  Of  these,  the  vai^t  niajont\  1.320.141— 
are  nursing  or  custodial  care  homes.  in*'l tiding  himie.s  for  tihe  aged  The  remainder 
are  in  meatai  hospitaU  otiier  facilities  for  the  nKMitWh  ill.  sJioo^and  n  sidentiai 
facilities  fur  the  mentally  retarded,  tulierculosi.-,  and  other  chronic  disease  hos- 
pitals, alcohol  and  drug  treatment  facilities.  sch»wls  and  other  facilities  for  the 
physically  tia  rid  Ira  p[)€d  and  hom^es  for  unwe<l  mothers. 

There  are  a  flfciber  of  signittt*Hnt  trends  in  the  institutionalized  -population. 
The  first  is  a  decline  in  population  in  the  larger— u.sually  public— insritiitioris  off- 
sl't  by  substantial  increases  in  the  ixjpulatioH  of  snmller-^often  privatc^facill- 
ties  Thu.^  the  population  in  mental  in.stitutions  was  cut  ni  half  from  1070  to 
lf*T6.  On  the  other,  hand^the  population  in  nursing  and  community  care  liomes 
ros<?  approximately  340.000  persons  ovfer  the  .same  periml 

The  result  of -this  trend  is  that  a  typical  institution  is  a  small  community 
facility.  The  1.8  million  Institutionalized  persons  are  in  27,203  fnstitutions  with 
an  average  population  of  07  persons  jx'r  institution. 

Tile  second  trend  is  a  continuing  inrreast*  in  the  overall  size  of  the  institu- 
tionalized population  despite  shifts  in  the  t\pe  of  iiistitutions  involved  Thus,  the 
1970  Institutionalized  p<;pulatiou  is  107.000  i>ersons  larger  than  that  enumerated 
"  in  the  1970  census.  —       ,  i 

LSV  and  its  predecessors  placed  no  particular  emphasis  on  the  institutionalized 
In  fact,  as  discussed  l)elow.  the  omission  of  the  institutionalized  from  counts 
used  for  funding  may  i>e  taken  as  a  policy  that  prograrn.s  funded  liy  LSC  ha je  ^ 
no  r<?siK)nsibility  to  serve  the  institutionalized  Some  progrfims  have  served  the 
institutionalized  or  braiight  cases  which  affect  tiiem.  Also  legal  services  iiave 
souietlnieK  been  avaiiabTe  through  other  .sources  All  but  onfv  State  provide  coiln.sel 
to  indigents  when  they  seek  to  commit  a  iH^r.^^An  to  a  mental  institulion  ThiYty- 
six  States  pn)vide  coun.sel  to  indigents  Uiey  .seek  to  commit  to  an  institution  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  In  both  iii.stance.s.  the  u.sual  policj  is  to  appoint  private 
♦  attorneys  although  a  i^umber  uf  States  n.se  public  defenders  or  other  rfgencies3ind 
a  small  number  u.se  HSC  programs.      -  *  -  *      ^  . 

The  right  representation  may  extend  lieyond  proceedings  for  con>piirmenr.  to 
obtain  release 'or  jwriodic  reviews  of  statutes.  In  a  few  States  (for  example,  New 
York  and  New' Jersey/  the  State  created  systei^  may  provide  counsel  for  otiier 

^^Tedi^a^  programs  are  responsible  for  some  Jiegal  services  f^  the  institutional- 
ized. The  JjevelopmentaUy.  Disabled  Protection  and  Advocacy  Systems  provide  ' 
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rivwT'*''*'*''  ^P''/*^^  Institutionalized  developmental! j  disabled  in  some  States.^ 
HKW  has  started  jwme  mental  health  legal  lidvocacy  demonstration:*,  some  of 
which  serve  the  Institutionalized.  The  AoA  initiatives  in  nursing^iome  ombuds- 
men  services  have. resulted  in  limited  lega4  services  in  some  areas 

Also  there  have  been  pru-ate  sector  initiatives  The  largest  uas  the  ABA  Com- 
mission on  the  Mentally  Dl.sabled  bar  funding  program  uhich  used  foundation 
money  for.demonstration  programs  to  provide  legal  services  to  the  mentally  dis- 
abled..Some  of  these  projects  served  the  institutionalized. 

T'harol'r'  ^'^Tnrr  '^^'"^'P'^^ams  established  uith  a  combination  of  resources. 
and^ocaUunding  ^  Present  In  large  health  institutions  and  rely  on  State 

While  there  are  no  definitive  e.stlmates  of  the  extent  to  which  the  need  is  met 
by  these  various  efforts.  It^seems  clear  that  they  barely  scratch  the  surface.  They 
hre  aimed  almf>st  exclusively  at  persons  in  the  large  Institutions  which  increas- 
Ingly  house  only  a  small  share  of  the  institutionalized  popuhuMi  In  any  area 
Except  for  the  State  provided  commitment  defense.  It  is  ufdikely  special  legal' 
servicps  exist  forthe  institutionalized  in  any  giveh  area,  even  in  the  large  pubUc 
Institutions.  J 
B.  Special  Difflculties  of  Access 

The  'major  special  access  dpcuUy  of  the  institutionalized  is  obvious-either  ' 
h^cnuse  of  the  condition  that  resulted  In  institutionalization,  the  law  or  Instltu-^ 
tional  rule,  they  cahnot  go-to  a  service  provider.  Institutionalization  also  means 
the  person  is  not  Hkely  to  be  Informed  of  services.  Institutionalized  persons  also 
may  he  unaware  of  legal  rights  and  how  to  vindicate  them. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  only  *  effective  solution  to  thjs  access  problem  is  to 
k     K,?  ?£5''^^!^.  ^^^f'^^^y  to  the  institutionalized  person.  Including  representation 
if  publicity  and  legal  educatioti  While  .some  institutionalized  persons  may  be  mobile 
and  may  in  theory  be  able  to  go  to  the  office  of  a  service  provider,  this  is  too 
much  to  expect  from  all  but' a  very  small  segment  of  the  Institutionalized 
population.  . 

The  extent  to  which  LSC  programs  keet  the  barrier  by  bringing  services  di- 
rectly to  the  institutionalized  varies  markedly  bv  type  of  institution":  a 
(1)  Mtitutions  for  the  mentally  i//.— Koughly  36  percent  of  the  LSC  programs 
having  one  or  more  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill  In  their  service  area  provide 
some  services  to  the  residents  of  the  institution.  A  small  percentage  (under  5 
^percent)  have  eptabllshed  an  office  at  the  institution.  Ab<)ut  20  percent  conduct 
•  case  intake  at  the  institution  On  average,  this  circuit  riding  intake  occurs  t^lce 
per  month  or  less.  About  10  per^nt  to  15  percent  of  the  programs  reach  the  resi- 
dents t)f  the  in.stitutiona  with  pifbllclty  omeduci^tlon  activities  (usually  a  DamDh- 
let  onjegal.rights).  >  '  , 

fn^/fl//j/  retard€d.~l^s3  than  20  percent  of  the  LSC 
progrtTbis  having  one  or  more  institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded  in  their 
service-area 'provide  any  services  to  residents  of  such  institutions.  Roughly  one 
program  in  100  has  an  office  in  the  institution.  About  6  percent  of  the  programs 
fonduct  case  intake  at  the  Institution.  Less  than  10  percent  reach  the  residents 
or  the  Institiition  with  publicity  or  education  activities. 
^  (3)  Treatment  centers  for  alcoholics  or  drug  abusers.— Service  to  residents  of 
these  Institutions  is  very  rare,  tlian  10  percent  of  the  LSC  "programs  extend 
any  service  at  .snch  institutions.  I^ss  than  5  percent  conduct  case  l^itake  at  the 
Institution.  Roughly  5  percent  to  7  percent  reach  the  residents  with  publicity  or  ^ 
educational  nctiyitles.  »  a 

(4)  Nursinff  homejt  ~A  third  of  the  LSC  programs  provide  some  services  to 
residents  of  nursing  homes  In  their  area.  About  20  percent  conduct  case  intake  at 
such  institution.s.  However,  this  Is  primarily  an  "on^call"  service  with  sporadic, 
short  duration  trips  to  the  facility  Essentially,  these  are  "home  visits"  to  persons 
whft  happen  to  reside  in  nursing  homes. 

About  20  percent  ,of  the  jpfVograms  reaoli  the  residents  of  nursing  homes  with 
publicity  or  legal  e<rucation  materials.  Over  half  of  these  programs  do  not  conduct 
cns^  intake  At  the  home.  « 

(5)  Community  carcJiomes  including  homes  for  the  aged— Afyyut  a  qujurter  of 
the  progTJfms  having  one  or  more  facilities  of  this  type  in  their  service  area 
extend  some  service  to  the  residents.  Roughly  20  percent  conduct  case  intake  at 
these  homes.  Again,  the  visits  are  sporadic  and  of  short  duration,  like  a  ''home 
visit**  to  persons  that  happen  to*  Ik?  in  community  care  homes.  About  15  percent 
of  the  programs  puhllclie  services  or  conduct  educational  activities  at  these 
fadUtiea      .  '    /   ^  '  ^ 
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The  jmttenj  servirt*  u>t  nini^prMctM  i«  lU'ar  Irr^->iMM  tivi*  uf  the  type  of 
institution,  ihf  liki-lili(M>U  is  that  a  ^l"^idul^  \\ liiiJiUi^uU'i'^w^ti^^^  srrM(e>  uf  the 
c  lurai  Lsr  proj^niui  Thosi*  iiiM^L.  likfl>  to  U,i\v  ^^mn'  a*  <  e^s  iire  ri'^nh^nt.s  of 
mental  ir»stJi iitn^n.^  ur  nnr^inj;  lionit-^  Kven.uith  ri\sjnM^  ti>  thi'sr  fai  ilitu.s.  huw- 
ever  tni*  liiinibtr  of  pro^yanis  i-ni^auini:  in  >>r»ti'inatn  intake  at  thi*  in.>>tirutiun  is 
niiuut(>. 

Th^  luajur  rpa.vMi  for  lat  k  of  M'r\  t»*  thv  in^titutuniah^^Hl  is  proliabI\  lack 
of  frijj«lin«  for  thi.s  |H*fMilation  a>  tlisi^iss^nl  U-U^w  It  i.>  iniportarit'^'to  i-niiJhaMze. 
how#*MT  liiat  a  IS  ofttMi  tin*  institiition  tUat  rt'fuscs  at  i  to  tlii«  lejjal  ^^^rMces 
staff  IhiN  js  tiart.i  ularlv  trin*  of  siiiall.  privatt*  fa«Mlun'.s  HrcaUM'  it  ks  othehMse 
»htfi»-ull  to  rrath  t^u-^r  >niair  N<atfrrv»<  fai  ilitit's  m  an  ^•lTtMti\r  way,  r)ro;irain'- 
n»a>  not  clialtt-nu^*  rrfu-sal  to  v^iw  arrfss 

BaM^il  on  rhw  tnnlmj;.  tin*  follow  inj;  rw  oinnn'inlation  w  uiade. 

To  allrviatt*  tlu-  ph\siral  liarrn'r^  t««  aii't^s  to  U'i;al  M*rM<p>  fac^Kl  l>y 
instir)irninali/.»Ml  |M'rson>.  LSr  rtn  onirntMni^  that  ConKri'^^  viiiuX  lo>;i.slatioii 
to  i'ji>ur.'  Ie«al  >frv  tees  staff  Iuim-  au  f>s  to  in^titutnMi^  lu  ^^  Iik  h  eliKihle 
clipnts  rr.snle. 

Inat^ilitv  to  reach  ii  serMce  proMd«'r  i.s  not  the  onl^  a*'*^'^^  harrier  of  the  in- 
stitutiouaiiZCiKAs  t*i»lt*i|l^  ami.  or  iiainln-;ipiu><I  |H'rson>.  the^  liave  must  of  the 
access  diffi.  ulfli^  illscrtssiHl  earln*r  utidfr  tlu*  n»in-ia>titutn»riali/,eil  elderly  or 
ha nchra VI Some  of  ihe>e  difhrulties  d*•^er^(•  special  mention. 

often  It  ^  \er>  diffiru'lt  ti»  toninmiiicaU'  \Mth  the  institutionalized  mentally  dis- 
ahliMl.  ami.  often  .the\  hu  k  the  rapai  it«ito  make  \nfor;ned  »let  isi(*ns  needed  to 
empi.i>  eoilnsel  and  pursue  their  ri^;ht>rN(*t  onl\  dop>jL^s  make  representation 
diffii'ult.  1*  it  ii  also  nia>  rt  mh  r  piii<licit\  and  leu'al  Mlneilw^n  artivitie>  ineffective. 
KfTiTtne  s*.r\u'e  retpnrec*  extrenie  eare  and  patieiuM'  liven  \Mth  this  care  and 
patMMue,  flie  ia\\\er.s  role  often  unclear.  refpiiririK  a  kind  of  judj^ment  that 
4V)meM  only  uith  tiine  and  effort 
(  There  are  often  ^urro^'ates  l>et\\*H'n  the  lawver  and^he  dient.  surh  as-  when 
the  eiient  <s  n»entaU>  di-alded,  ehl*-rl>  ur  \ouhff.  TjpiJaUy.  the  surrojiate  is  a 
relatiu*.  aljhouKh  noa-rtlatiu*  K'Hardi  in>  are  ct^mrnon  in  .some  area's  The  actions 
of  the  suriio^tt^'  nia>  he  the  K';:al, prtdilem  and,  iKxau^^e  the  contrid  «iven  to 
Iho  ^urruKate  l*y  Ui^w  the  tIi.Ml*led  perstMi  is  pr'e\eute<l  from  c<jntacting  a  leffal 
ser\t»e«,  prt>\ider  Even  if  the  di^altled  ptTsun  and  tlie  >urroKate  do  not  have 
diris^tly  cn-ifhetinK  intere.sts.  the  surrogate  ma>  oppcAe  pursuit  of  particular 
rightfi  or  u<e  of  lejial  services. 

The  major  rea.son  fur  the  existence  of  acceH.s  harriers  with  respect  to  LSC  pro- 
fU*am.s  appears  to  l>e  the  funding  alh>*ation  [Mdit  >  (»f  I,SC  I^e(  au.se  of  this  policy^ 
few  pn>>:raa»s  offer  ai*t*e.<s  to  the  inst^itutiouali/.ed.  The  other  access  ^larriers  dis- 
eussed  abo\e  may  ho  a  serl»>u>  prohlem  where  a  hjial  services  program  ih^es  ofTer 
ph^Hical  a»ies.s  to  ser\  u  es.  This  is  -nuU  a  niint*rit>  of  cases.  ho\\ever.  that  these 
,  l)arrlersare  relatively  unimiM>riaat  at  this  time.  ^ 

I/S("s  hasit'  fiiriilinK'  alh>catiou  formula  often  (ailed  hiinirnum  acce.ss"— * 
awanls  grants  to  projiram.s  lia^ed  on  the  numlier.of  poor  per'^^>ns  in  the  program 
.ser\lio  area  .\>  a  matter  of  defliiitinn.  no  institutionalized  per  .son  is  "poor"  and 
thu.H.  the  iiistitiitionalixeil  are  t>mittetl  tnnu  the  I^ureau  of  Censns  c»nints  of  poor 
^  persons  that  forni  the  ha.sis  for  LSC  fuudiiij:  Hy  saying  that  institutionalized 
p<'rsoi»s  ar*  not  i)oor  h>  tletlnition.  does  not  ;nean  fln>  can  afford  legal. coun.sel. 
Avallal>le  da  I  a  imlicate  that  o^er  05  f)ercent  of  the  InHtltntionalized  elderly  and 
dlsahle<I  lack  .snfflcient  income  to  afford  private  conn>eK 

Tl)o  oml.H.sion  of*  in.stit utionalizeil  i»erson.s  from  the  poverty  propitiation  ^nd 
theref»»re  from  the  LSC  fiintliui;  ha>e  ha.s  t\\^^  i  <>nstf|uenccs.  It  means  that  all 
^.progranis  are  less  ndetpiattb  funded  tlia/i  has  l>eui  rer^ognized  previously  The 
atlditioli  of  over  1  h  millhui  ehlerly  and  hanillcappeil  persons  t(*  the  pool  of  eliglhle 
I)ersons  Is -no  sntall  adjustment  .  f  iirtlierm(*re.  this  figure  doe*int  account  for  all 
*  tho  Institiit^mnlTzefl,  e.g.,  prisoners 

/'The  second  »M)nse<|aenee  is  an  wnctpial  (apncitv  to  .serve  instittitioAalizetl 
>W)n.H  l)ecause  they  are  not  dl.st'rihute<l  iu  the  same  way  as  poor  i>ers»ms  gen-  ^ 
erall>.  Thus,  the  numKeri  of  ^n.stitiitlonallzed  ehlerl.v.  and  handli^pped  in  the 
Her\  Ice  ap'n  of  t/ne  program  Is  equal  to       {K^n  eat  ut  the  p«>\ert>  popiilatlon. 
In  anoth<»r.  thf  niimhcr  is  equal  t^  3^i)ercent  of  the  i)o\ert>  population 

There  are  reall>  two  asjKHts  4>f  the  dl>trihution  of  instltiitioni^fzed  elderly 
and  hamlleapiM'd  In  <oni<«rl>on  t»*  the  poverty  i«>pulation  that  eontrihute  t6  un 
-equal  tapaclty   In  ^♦SC  s  Ne\\  Kngland  regioti.  the  median  program  has  in  its 
r  * 
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service  area  about  13  i)ercenl  as  inauv  institutionalizeil  eldcrlv  and,  handk 
oapi)e<l  as  ix)or  i>ersons.  In  the  Hoiitherfi  rcjjion  (a-f>;ioii  VI the  median  i^ro- 
gram  ha.s  roughly  4  i>erce»t  as  uian>  institutionalized  eldurl^  and  haiuhcapijed 
in  the  service  area  us  it  has  poor  persons.  Oenerallj .ifthere  are  iMiy  mure  in- 
utltutionallzed  elderly  jjnd  handicapi)ed.  in  relation  to  the  iM)\erty  liopulation 
in  the  northern  tier  of  the  states  than  in  the  southern  states. 

The  hecond  difference  is  intraregioual  and  e\en  intrastate  This  is  esi>eciaHj 
true  in  states  or  regions  with  programs  a>\enng  a  relatne^ >niall  geographual 
area.  (eg.  one  or  two  counties)  For  example,  in  the  regions  covering  \ew  York 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyhania.  there  are  programs  uhere  tlie  nujaiher  of  insti- 
tutionalized elderb  and  handic  api>fd  is  o\er  25  i>erieut,of  the  pifvert'v  popula- 
tion ;  in  contrast  there  are  also  programs  where  it  is  under  5  percent. 

Looking  at  l/Wth  interregional  and  lutraregional  differences,  the  following 
picture  emerges  The  capacity  of  a  program  to  .ser\e  the  institutionalized  de- 
.pemis  on  whether  the  program  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  or  the 
southern  part  and  then  on  more  local  factors  like  intrastate  placement  of 
institutions. 

Given  the  unequal  impact  of  the  institutionalized  on  programs  not  funded  to- 
serve  them,  it  la  unrealistic  to  exi>ect  the  programs,  especially  those  having  rehil 
tively  high  institutional  populatio/is.  to  serve  the  institutionalized  without  ad- 
ditional  funding.  Therefore:  y 
LSC  will  develop  a  plan  to  achieve  full  coverage  tor  the  institutionaHzed. 
funds  fo^  partial  implementation  were  sought  in  the  1981  budget  request 
LSC  Will  seek  ad(Htio»ial  fmids  in  future-budget  requests  until  the  plan,  is 
fully  implemented.  ,  / 

If  appropriation  for  the  institutionalized  is  available.  LSC  wiU  have  to  design 
a  plan  to  determine  appropriate  grantees,  nature  of  delivery  system,  populations 
covered.  eU*  'While  it  Is  prejitaature  to  determine  the  nature  o/  the  plan,  it  is 
important  for  r,SC\s  involvement  over  the  long  terjn  to  be  ssomewhat  limited 
While  current  resources  available  forjegal  services  for  the  institutionalized 
don  t  t»egin  to  meet  the  need,  tbey  j?hould  not  be  supplanted  by  LSC  funded 
prf>grammlng  Further,  the  typical  level  of  per  capita  funding  for  legal  services 
\  for  the  institutionalized  Ls  quite*  hb;h  (based  on  average  population),  rt  is  jin- 
realUtir  to  expect  LSC  to  obtain  and  distribute  the  $100  million  plus  level  of 
.resources  that  would  maUh  the  level  of  funding  n6w  common  for  institutional* 
programs.  Therefore :  -  / 

LSC  will  afflrmaUvely  seek  out  funds  fj<S'm  Federal  and  other  sources  to 
.  increase  the  funding  of  progrftma  ( whet^ier  LSC  funded  o?  not)  that^provide 

repre.^entation  tothe  institutionalize<l./^    .  i        •  v 

Besides  taking  intf)  ^jccount  i)Oth  LST^ imd  non-LSC  funds,  the  plan  should 
be  taUore<l  to  LKC's  ability  to  plan,  deVelop.  and  monltir  programs  serving  the 
institutif>nnllze<l  The  plan  should  he  bahed  on  delivery  methods  timt  have  proven 
effective  lis  well  innovations  ap«  Improvements  in  delivery  th?l  will  develop 
w4th  exi)erieMC#The  plan  shf^uld'^provide  .s«'r\ice  to  all  institutionalized  popula- 
tions and  a««ur^  funding  of  fair  mix  of  different  types  of  institutionalized 
perw>ns  A  clear  preference  ^ould  l>e  given  for  delivery  systems  which  Involve 
joint  participation  bycurfent -LSC  program.s.  Favor  .should  aLso.  be  given  to 
projects  that  Hnk  tngeMj^r  various  .segments  of  the  institutionalized  populaUon 
either  because  they  shnre  a  common  reason  for  institutionalization  or  because 
they  ha v,e common  Ipgal  problems.        .  .    '  g 

While  there  is  ^phough  experience,  both  with  legal  service^delivery  generally 
and  with  delive^/  of  legal  ser\ii>es  fo  the  institutionalized  to  ensure  that  efficient 
and,  effectivt'tleJjvery  sy^te^^ls  can  be  establishe<l  for  the  institutionalized  it  is 
appropriate  TVifh  any  new  endeavor  tt>  invent  .some  resources  in  creating  a  tech- 
nical asslyjt^imv  capacity  on  delivery  of  services.  This  kind  of  ^«.ssi«tance  will 
help  avoid  ^ome  of  the  access*  problems  that  would  hinder  effective  service 
Theref^rre :     .  '       ^  '      .  * 

LSC  will  ^eek  to  establish  a  sufficient  capacity  for  technical  assist<-jnce 
oit  substantive  Usues.  delivery  system  a.ssistance.  and  national  and  state 
support  foP  the  Institutlonnllzed.  The  development'of  this  capacity  will  !>€ 
dependent  \\\tnxv  the  amoun'^      funds  appropriate<l  for  the  institutionalized 
and  for  other  cjirogr)ries  of  LSC's  budget. 
Finally.  It  is  unlikely  in  the  small.>ommunity  facilities  ln*wfiich  the  Tustitu- 
^Uonallzed  overwhelmingly  reside,  legal  .services  programs  can  give  access  to  every 
resl(?ent  in  every  institution.  This  is  an  access  problem  akin  fo  that  of  migrant 
farmworkers  in  labor  camps. 
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yO>io  soljirion  to  th<-  flifficulry  of  pro\  uUna  aro'.s  t(. \\7v  Muall  -raf n-ml  pMot  i  ■ 
Hons  involved  is  ro  rol>  onj..rtojiU>jj<;;ir«,.s-ahu  4frwH*^f.  mr^s  ht  n-i*lrurv 
Accord  I  ngly  * 

LSr  will  airirmativ(.l\  M-ok  to  <'oniK*rato  with  ntln-r  tVdrral  and  -rat<' 
aK^*ncir^  Involved  in  prouram-  of  .ulvo<'ac\  or  i»i>t  uic«  fu  lii-  iri>rirutioii 
alize<l  isurh  as  rhe  imr.Miii,'  home  omlMulMnaii  iiro;;raiii  oiHTated  tlimihcli 
AoA)  -  *  ^ 

C   Unmet  Spmni  Legnl  Prohlcm.^ 

Where  there  is'almf.st  t\>>  aer»-«r<TM  l,»;;al  ^enires  {nr  the  \a>r  uMj-Tirv  of  the 
insriruhonalized,  it  is  alniM^t  hs|H>fheti.  al  rw  talk  jhour  iiiiiru'r  >p,.riiti  ie.' d  i-roh- 
lems  All  l('Kal  p^ohleai^  -{hcial  nr  otherui^e.  an-  ;f*'iieralU  minier  except  jn 
rhose  insrariees  like  coininitnicnr  dt'fMiM*  w  ln-'n-  rhv  >r  ite  ha>  a»univd  a  >i»ecUie 
respf>nMhilit\  to  assure  provisio^i  i>f  v«»rviee 

One  ran  divide  the  <p»*<'ial  letjal  pri»hlems  nf  tij,^.  iii>tiMinonali/e<l  iiifi^tiiree 
eateKories  as  fol!o\\s--(i,  ThoM>  M.nneeted  uitli  the  pro<M'»  i,t  io>ririif i(*fializa- 
rion  or  e«^»mmitmeiit  .  f2)  tho>e  ariMri*:  a-  a  n>iilt  of  n^>idciie\  in  rh-  ui^tituTloii . 
and  (3)  those  ronneeted  with  release  from  tin-  iiij.t  itutii»ii 

SiSeoial  legal  prohlems  in  t!»^  first  ('•ate;ror\  are  prohahl\  addre^ed  m  rh* 
;rreatest  degree  partl\  befau^e  the  elitiihle  pe^ou  i>  m  tlie  prnfv»  „r  in>rifiirion 
alizatiori  and  may  have  acce^>  ti*  legal  ^enu-es  Thus,  a  Int  of  I.SC  j/n»tframs 
handh*  rases  ronnet'ted  with,  far  *  \aruple.  medicaid  eMgiI»ila.\  t.*  enahle  a  i  er>oii 
to  enter  a  nursing  home      '         1  .        '  \ 

The  tir^t  category  iiKi>  in(  hides  ^a>es  w  In  re  the  ^tate  t>  jiu  aU\  pro\  ide>  eoiiu^el 
This  floes  not  however,  iiiean  rlJj-  legal  i>rohhMii^  .ire  .suffi<«M»In  1>  addre>>»il  in 
fart,  the  aderiuacy  f*f  repre^sentattori  uf  <  ouhm^I  m  toiuiuitiaeirt  hearinus  i>  ururer 
challenge  in  a'niimber  of  states.  V 

Problems  in  rhv  second  t  ategtj^arc  not  aiMre^.^eil  gencr  dh  k»<aiivt»  t»f  the 
lark  ^Tf  access  SomeM  them— for  example,  the  avi<»i)nai\  of  invtatiti"inl  M»udi' 
tlon.'t -i>are  major  ana  will  not  he  resolved  simi>l\  1»\  ereatin:;  aeic»  to  legal  • 
services   The  leual  ,^ervice.s  pro\  ider  mu>t  ha\e  siitricient  expertise  and  re- 
sources to  addre^^  large,  ^v^temuii  iMue^  often  through  protrai  ted.  litigation 

ProhU>ni.s  iii  the  la.^t  t  ,»tegor>  are  pr4>l»ahh  addressed  ^he  least  hecau.se  uf  lack 
i>f  aecess  ai>d  the  nature  uf  tlie  prot)lem.  r>,espitea  4'imimonh  exure>sed  adherence 
to  the  princlph  of  the  h^ast  re^trieti\e  alternative,  nianv  person>  remain  in  ffi- 
stltutioiis^when  rhe>  -houitl  he  in  far  le^s  restrh  tive  settiii;;>,  often  outside  tn- 
stitutions  ftltbgether  Mau\  others  are  released  ,to  improper  *»r  w<K»fully  inade- 
quate placemenrs.  Turning  a  right  tu  a  priti>er  pi<if»Miieut  jnto  the  reality  requires 
not  »j^lv"  ces.H  to  legal  .services  but  alM>  skillful  *Tml  imaciuati\<  rcjuiisel  who 
uhderstandn  the  \ariou8  optinus  ami  rcMJurce^  required  At  thj^  iK)iut.  surh  legal 
servtres  appea  r  to  he  very  ra  re 

It  is  imp<>rtant  to  emplia>ize  that  e\en  if  acc^^^s  to  leiral  Ver\ices  is  arliieved 
for  the  Institiitioualized.  efTectne  m  r\ ices  that  »Iir<'<  tl\  address  the  imp(*rtant 
special  legal  pr  d/lemv  of  the  in^tjtutiouaJizetl  w  ill  ^t  automatically  apr>^ar. 
Devehtpment  t>f  e.xijertlse^-iJoth  in  the  substanti\e  problem.s  and  in  relating  to 
the  cliervt  grouih  aU*ng  with  a  great  deal  ef  Imagination  will  l^e  prere<juLsites  to 
effectiveness  ^ 

Rased  OH' this  finding: 

IjHC  will  seek  to  e.stnhlish  suffici^ent  capai  it\  for  national  and  state  sup- 
pi>rt  for  .servH  en  to  the  institntioualizcd  The  extent  of  the  capacity  will  de- 
pend on  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  instituri»*nali/e<l  and  other 
bud^fet  categories, 

♦  '  V.  MfmiODOLOOT  \SD  DATA  TSKI),  IN  THK  .STrUY 

A.  Methodology 

'Thls"(>art  of  the  ntudy  *vas  also  conductVd  h\  the  Research  fnsfcitute  of  LSC 
.  The  process  of  l;isue;<le\elupnieu^  utili/<^l  eiirlier  tt*  >tud.\  the  ft\e..sectIon  10071  h) 
groiiiKS  was  fdent loaf  for  this'study  of  the  elderl>  aiui-  hnudlcapped. 

The  Informivtl^n  <  <dbH?ted  and  analy^.ecl  in  tlie  ctMirse  of  llie  study  lamc  from 
eight  main  sonrcejyi'  * 

<a)  The  existing  literature  l>earing  on  legal  s<  r\  ices  fur      legal  problems  of 
eligible  elderly  or  ha ndicappeir  persons!     ,  9 
<b>  liCgal  i^er\lces  Corporntion  fecpfils.  pVimarll.;  grant  application^. 
(c)  Questionnaires  to  a  sample*  ofI>SC  tnnded  field  prograps'. 
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ill  I  Questijniiair«:<  tt»  area  ajjiu^  aKencit^.  or^'aiuzatious  aii<I  «runp8  o(  vUlerly 
[H'maus,  aud  «rou|)«"nnl  ur^'amzauuii^  ct^uceruLMl  witli  tiit*  iiiU-rubtb  of  iiandi- 
cai»jMHi  ptT^oiis  inisiiall>  a  se;,'aient  uf  the  handicappeil,  such  a^  tint  blind> 

fei  Information  .  oliec-ted  li>  I..SCS  Uelneo  sj.steui.s  study  un  ca»es  IuukUlmI. 
h>  a  samj»U' of  stall  programs. 

If;  InuFMOU*  lumlinniM^jn  H5  aii'a>  uf  the  i'uuntry  Iiicluded  among  inter- 
xteui'^ta,  mp^t  area.n  sraft  »h»lMrrin:i  h%jl  ser\  iri's  ^^  thi*  i-hicrlj  and/Or 
handicap(Xi(l  iVxht'thtT  yr  nor  in  ,  I,S(*-f unded  programs  t.  management  and 
HUi»<»r\i-ory  sri«T  nf  rUt*  I.Sf  tinidtMl  prograni  m  rhe  artvi  area  aging  agunc\ 
sttttY  |H'rson^yrf.li\enng  s<.r\ r.,  rhe.j'hU'rlv  aml.or  handirap(HMl .  adxucate's 
of  tiiv  I'iihMi.yiind  ur  iiUidn  aiii*^<l  .  and*nthers  know  ledgiMhh-  aLuui  thr  aires.s 
di«iciiirn»>  oAsj,,m  lal  hv';jl  piuhlpm.s  t>f  Tj,e  eldfri.\  ur  handicai»i>ed 

J^g)  Knnnn-S^^is  .Uid  i.riHT  dnyographic  tnformatjun  pnn;aril.\  from  the 
11)70  fiMisus  t'iir><Jif  I'lijiiuanon  Snrn\\s  iconduoted  l)\  the  Hureau- of  the 
reuNiis).  the  survi'Vii"  Imonn'  and  Kdu»anun  laUo  oon(hi^ed  by  the  Bureau 
«»f  the  Onsij^j)  .,ji<i  tlV  Master  Ka^'Uities  In\enr(»ry  (gathi-red  hy  IIKW). 

(hi  Iuf<'r\ir\\s  wirfV  Knouh'di;eal<le  antL  intfrt'xed  persons  \\ith  a  national  . 
p<»r><(Kwn\o  of  rhJ  {xtsous  inter\nn\ed  in  this  category  art*  in  Washington, 

As  With  the  Afhor  ;;roni»s.  the  [»asir  nn-rhodoh)gv  i.>  to  draw  on  all  these  in- 
formation snunv-  \n  rh».  vuviit  posMhU-  and  to  siH.Hify  thv  important  .soecial 
legal  prohh-ms  and  lit-n-rn'iii.e  tla-  dfgn-o  to  which  thi'.\  are  no\\  beiajr  addre>>ed 
The  interviews  and  que>*tionnnires  were  alM)  iis^M  to  <a»rain  uiforniect  ooinion.s 
on  Iheappropriarenrss  of  poshilih-  acrions.h\  r.sr  ^ 

It  ,is jrnportanr  at  rin-  out.set  to  rtMogm/c  limitations  inheient  in  tiie  meth- 
mlology  Tliere  is  iMn^rmous  \ ana t ion  arndiKi  the  cMuntry  with  n-spect  to  any 
issue  nddresspfj  m  rhe  srudi  ffie  mulliplnitv  of  iiilV)rmatiiMi  sources,  and  the 
infftriiiatioM  from  flir  sit,-  msUs  i  artn  ularl.i.  ane,  in\ aluai)le  to  shmv  national 
trends  a^d  the  ramje  rd"  \ariation  rndt-ed.  w  lYlionf  information  from  many 
areas  and  man\  piM.ph..  nariorial  MMnlusiuiisAvould  le  wholly  inappropriate, 
ih\  H  e,orli<^r  hand,  fhfp*  i>  no  preuse  srientitir  method  at  work'here.  Further 
the  varmtion  and  dnt.rsir\  is  so  substantial  that  any  coneln.sons  that  attempt 
ta.  (hsf.nb»»  a  plienniiHTifUi  as  national  are  wrong  in  many  pla<*os.  In  fact.  Wwill 
be  s^.^n,  the  pronii-e  of  inulfii>!e  inforrnalion  soun-es  ai»pears  illusor\  wliOT  the' 
informntion  from  difTert-tit  sources  disagree^  dramatically  on  a  particular  issue. 

!\lhi)H  *n\jl  fuformutton  I  aal  in  the  Stu^lj/ 

Technu-al  qupsnous  nf  data  n»Iiabil4,|f!J-  and  amiracv  will  be  discussed  1»  an 
apiK»ndix  to  the  rep.rr  Itu  liided  ji^e  approximations  of  samiding  error  for  the 
US(«  program  information  obtam'ed  by  Mirm.  b\  the  Research  rnj^itute-  for 
the  c-ase  nnd  dient  rvjM*  informarb»ii  obtained  bvth.-  deli\er\  s\stemi«  studv  -  a 
displav'of  rosponse  rate.-fnr  tl  e  v  irious  Muostionnaires.  .^ampMng  error  for  these 
que^  ionnaire>vro  rhe  exttMir  applirable.  and  .onclu.sions  al,out  reliahiUty  based 
on  these  factors  and  .a  discus.sion  of  strengths  and  w,.aknes.se8  of^he  demo- 
gtatihic  information  Tised  in  the  study  '    ^  " 

Some  asiHTtM  of  rhi.  information  base  of  the  study  necessitate  some  textuAl 
discussion  or  rbd)4)ration  They  are  discussed  in  the  following  subsections, 

i\)  r*<-  )i\f<  rr*/N  -Tlie  roi>ort  relies  henvjly  on  information  gathered  duriiig 
fhesite  visits  The  ^ib>  \  uifs  had  a  definite  purpose  U\  tJie  studv.  The  areas  visifed 
^vm— T4K»sen  l^»eau»*»  there  was^oAe  special  activitV'  within  the  LSC-^unded 
legal  MTvfres  program,  ik  another  program.  foV  the  ehttntr  and/or  handicapped. 
AS  a  reMulf  neither  thr  arras  nor  the  programs  u-ithin  them  should  l)e  viewed  as 
typical  of  the  country  .^r  legal  services  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  it  is  not  clear  th^ 
careas  nre  typical  of  places  where  si>ecial  legal  services  attempts  to  help  the  elderly 
^ind/or  liaiidicapptMl  have  occurred,  4i 

What  thiw,»  nn.aM  nnd  jlp^igmms  show  primarily  is  thv  effectiveness  of  various 
inerhids  to  denl  with  acci^^s  dlfthultics  and  •Special  legal  problems  as  viewed 
fnui)  a  number  of  |>ersp«M  rives  He«  aiise  sixteen  areas  were  visited,  most  methods 
were  observed  more  than  »)nce  (ind  un^ler  diflTerent  circumstances. 

The  sire  visit  ititer\iews  aW»  ga\K'the  Research  Institute  the  opportunity  to 
explore  miiny  ihtsouh'  attitmh'^  and  perceptions  with  respect  to  the  Interview 
#|Ue><fions  without  thrt  |{nilt||ions  of.  a  written  survey  Instrument.  Those  attl- . 
tildes  nnd  jK'rception'*  .w  ere  gathered  by  over  a  /iozen  dlfterent  pepple,  most  of 
whoii)  vislred  more'tha^  one  area  The  lntervlewers»generally  were  persons  who 
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iiFK  kiumh'dKeabU'  nlnnit  U-ijal  NtTMtt's  for  thf  t-UlerI\  and/ or  handicapped  and 
their  *>\\n  iM*r^fHMtnes  \\»*r»'  I'uiiihiurd  \\ith  tli^ir  of  the  [)erMMi.s  tht\\  intervu'wed 
to  tu*'  the  study  .liUlitiniinl  infonuation 

Finalt>.  whiU*  th»*  ar»Ms  were  vhuheii  iM'cause  of  somo  s[>e(  lal  a<'ti\il\  fur  the' 
eldt*rlv  and/ i*r  iiaiulH  apped.  th»  r»-  uri^  aKvtty.s  ^^aps  whu  h  {/ernutted  thr  inter- 
\ lowers  to  ohM'r\t»  the  *;ituatiun  without  >peiial  artiMt\  Fi>r  example,  m  si>nie 
areas  ttiere  Wi'Tv  sincial  units  for  t!ie  rlderlN  hut  n()ne  tor  tlu*  lianduapped  In 
other.-^.  ttiefti*  were  >i)*<ial  units  fur  the  nientall\  handnapped  hut  none  for  tl»e 
ph>-»hall>  (jNahUil.  U  hile  it  is  tiot  iieM'ssaril\  intended,  the  inter\ie\<>  showed 
as  niueli  alwuit  au  es.s  and  ^peiial  U';ral  prohleins  where  no  tariieted  h'i;al  servh'0> 
neti\  il\  \\ a"^  oi'currini;  as  rhe>  tlid  w  tiere  ttiere  wa^  s|H'(>ial  ,n  ti\  ity 

Whde  tlie  inter\  lewers  had''^w»>  written  lustniilient'T  <  mie  for  the  elderl\ ,  the 
other  for  ttieSiandieapped  > .  the\  were  used  onl\  as  i:ui(hiu<e  t'ltiniaT^il^  how- 
evef.  the  written  instninionts  were  ii^ed  t(^  record  a  ('onipos;te  at  tlie  luforniation 
ohtainod  duruii;  the  interv'iew  These  uiMtninients  .show  \aryini;  p<unt^  of  em 
]»ha>is  and  <h';;ree>  of  e<»nipU'tt'nes^  th^i  .  ndin;:  priinaril\  <iii  tlie  int»'r\ lewee^  In 
some  area^.  ttie  interviews  were  ^lauteij  toward  Iei:>i'l  ^er\  n  es  pro\hlers  and 
atren*  ies  funding  loijal  servir**^'  i  e  i; .  area  amjn;  atreiieies.  (h*\  elopnuMiral 
ahilitifs  eounrds^  In  <>ther  areas,  the  inter\U'w^  were  priniard\  witli  el  ent*^ 
(lient  tcroup^,  ad\ocaey  org"anJ/.atii»ns  and  tlie  like  The  differerue^  were  ileter- 
nniMHl  primarily  b>  the  availalulitj  of  inter\  lewee^.  the  uuniiM»r  '■»f  tM»te:itial 
fnterMewee*^  within  a.i  ategory.  the  tune  available  for  inter\ iew  in^.  etc 

'  if  of  ^urrogntf  ^"^—VuiWr  ideal  i  ireunistances.  one  woui^l  want  to  deter- 
niiiie  the  ueeds  of  persims  eliiidde  for  ffiral  >er\i('es  as^istaiKe  h\  direet  nues- 
tionini;  a^national  study  nf  tlus't\pe  (aie  can  rareh  prodiK  e  tin-  ideal  tliere 
is  a  eoiiMtant  use  of  surrojrates—  that  !>.  perstius  who  to  some  decree  spenk  for 
eliKihle  i»ersori'i  within  the  surveyed  i;n)\n»  Ther*'  are  actualh  two  tyr  e^  of 
.surrogates  used  in  this  se<tiun  of  the  stud>'  lai  Those  who  are  surroL'ates  for 
nidiMduals  in  the  handlinjr  of  le^'al  proldem*^  e  .  parents' a'ld  ;;uardiaus  do 
tiMise  why.  because  of  their  intsition.  are  e\|*ec^e<l  t**  speak  foi  tlie  interests  of 
eiiKibie  (H^rson.s  generally  but  an'  ni»t  uMiall\  indi\idiial  lutennedia rn  s  • 

Ournm  this  phase  of  the  study,  inforniatiou  was  <?ften  ohtaiiu'd  from  persons 
who  are  snrroj;ate.s  both  senses.  In  nian>  *  '^ii  infornnitinii  source  is  hotli 
ai-tiiiff  as  a  surrogate  and  sjK'akini;  fn»ni  ari  iii(h»|)endent  persi  ectlve  \Vheiu*ver 
inforinatiori  was  obtained  XlirnuL'b  surroirates  whetlu-sr  h\  persou:»l  TMer\ip\> 
or  written  questjonnaire-  tiie  iiiterMewcrs  e\aliiate<l  the  inttrests  of  the  sur- 
rogate and  vie\\t><l  the  tnforniatiun  reieive^l  in  liubt^'f  this  evaluation 

Ahsmrc  of  rompnrnttn  mftn  mttfititi  on  jtuni  /></.yo/M  nnt  ntmhul  Vxuh- 
^ahly  ttie  rtiost  inij^ortant  infant  that  can  l>e  made  aboi^t  the-dUais  tliat  it  is 
IlinUed  solely  to  the  cnaips  under  *5tud>   This  means*  it  is  impoyible  to  say 
anything  that  compares  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  elderly  i/id  nr  handi- 
cam>ed\\ith  the  situation  witii  respect  toother  pi)or  i^ersons 

U.  is  Ijideniahly  iliflTa  ult  ti>  keep  this  point  in  mind  and  to  adhere  to  its  mean- 
ing *  It iH'nent  of  liuestionnaire  res|)oiideids  say.  hyp  itheti(  ally,  that  elderly 
I)ersons  have  insiitBcient  aices.s,to  lejnd  senu-es.  one  want.s  to  read  into  this* 
stnlistic  not  t.rdy  that  there  is  a  seriinis  access  pro!>leni  for  the  elderly  in  need 
of  rornvtion  lait  also  that  the  i>robleni  must  l>e  more  serious  than  for  other 
|MM>r  r>eopUs  One  only  has  U\  review  the  answers  i;i\en  to  that  M»'estion  by  other 
croups  to  setHLhat  the  latW  i'om'lusioii' is  probably  w  ront;.  at  least  iq  relation 
to  some  poij*'^)ersons.  Kven  nie  former  i-onclusion  at  least  in  the  nse  of  the  label 
Norlons  — fis  also  w  ronj:  or  sinipli>ti<  if  it  i'onve.\s  any  sense  of  relative  urgency 
about  the  [irohlem.  ,  - 

Ta  a  rertaln  e"?tent.  the  lai  k  of  eoinparati\e  iiiforniatinn  and  the  resnltini: 
limi ration  on  the  use  of  data  about  thu  elrterl\  and.  handicapped  rednoes  the 
need  for  dnta  prceisiou  ronclu>ions  jire  lM>eil  largeU  on  relationsjiips  in  the 
daln  rather  than  alxsolute  \aliu-^  Thus,  the  extent  to  which  the  elderly  may 
Judue  access  to  a  prf>jl'rani  as  sutflcient  is  le^s  important  that  the  reason  for 
that  ludcnienr  Reasons  that  rei  ur  are  treate<l  as'signincant  even  if  otHegcs  recur 
moro  'fre<|uontly. 

\  VI   ><q;lONS   AND   RKCOMMKNnVTlONS  ' 

The^ polio V  rteelslons  and  iiiipt«inentation  steps  below  were  discus«ied  within 
th^  bo<|y  of  this  snmniar.N  te\t  foi  each  irrouh  stu<Hed  This  se^'tion  INts  the  r^ec- 
omniendation>«  made  and  the  a<  ti<bis  planned  tt»  fulfill  the  nndinCs  of  the  study 
'Fvllowlnc  each  re< ommentlatiun  the  I^SC  dl\isioawith  principal  res|KMisibility 
for  Its  ImplementaMon,  is  indicatedfti  parentheses.'  ^  * 


Sped  fit  nrtiont^  \ 

i\)  I.sr  wjIL  »'larvf\  \hv  .iiiviii.irwuLs  nNjuin'iinMir  contaiiK^d  in  its  >^H'rion  / 
50-J  reguiatiiaii^  to  pnAhi.-  iiuij>-tff;*>(  ifirrr><nr  rha^'uulaiKv  of  nn  ipiwits  ^  Oonenii  , 
Counsel  K  v^^^  / 

LSC  will  <l('\t*Ini>  lijid  (iuv(»niiiutt»  a  tviliu\rn\  assist, incc  ni.niiml  im  -ei-tioii 
.)()4  (omplianM*  b>  Iimt'  l  I'iso  i  KmimI      ;)orTun\f,\  om^v  arul  (Jmeral  Coiiiim,'!!,. 

(H)  Ff^llowiiii;  rh  ■  *l«»\4']<»i>intMir  of  tin'  tt'  liiiicjil  assistainn*  uianiial,  I.SC  will 
rrain  mie  -taff  ihtsmu  in  ,Mt  h  ry^rioiial  r>(fiM'  Tm  /livstMiiiiiatt>  uifoniianon  to  pry- 
uraiii^  To  <Mirf»iira;,'H  I<k  ,ii  .1  r.iiii^nanre  wirli  M'cfiun  ",04  ainf  proxrde  tcchiiiral  as- 

(4)  As  iMirr<*nrb  plaiih.vl  \Uv  imniirnriiu:  i>r.K'»'v>  \m1|  c'o\  or  rornphaiu-c  with 

ftrionrly  famiiiar  uirli      rinii:;o}  n^MUin  iiienrs  ro  (lerrrTTum.  projrram  conimi.'Mice 

i.M  I.sr  will  niak«>  lU  U'ashiimroii  fa.'iliru.<  and  activitfes  fnllv  accessible  to 
.nw  liaiidicapiHd  jt,  UuXXuii  the  (>Mn  hasp  of  'ITY  machine  and  the  di-bernina- 
imii  •ufonnarinii  ni  ^xhU  a  a>  ru  reach  rho>e  TMth  sight  or  hearing  dis^ 
ahiliru's  Kmh  of  tlw  unumn  fa.  ilirics  an,!  activirias  will  be  evaluated  on 
their  a^vt;Ksl^«h.^  r..  and  cITim  r  on  handirai^pccf  perM,ns  To  the  extent  neces- 
siry.  remonal   farihrirs  ;,nd  a<<ri\ities   ^^^u   he  made  accps<;iMe   (Office  of 

inrrcaved  inone\  iv  a\ajiaMc  m  future  \ears  for  national  Mipport  hich 
pnnr,itx  w  ,M       plarvd  nn  cnM^riu^  .ill  ^ssne.  of  cuuovrn  to  the  phvsicalh^  and 
meiitallv  handirappcd   TU  Mipoorr  i;ip.wr\  will  include  coverage*  of  >deii\ erv 
*  \nM'»iC  th«wii»'rh.)ds  nr  iniplemcnrariou  t(n>e  explored  .are-use  of  existing 

. /''^^'^T"        '"""-r;'"*-.        ^'f  M.a,-I.sc  ,  enters  and  ^Oparation  ^or  integra- 
tioiM  orph\<i«an\  and  nicnta'lv  disaUcd  (Ke?«earch  ln>titute).> 

<  7>  I  "111  f  reaf"  a  mannal^n  the  maj.jr  issues  of  concern  to  the  phvsicaltv 
ami  imiitalb  liarnli.  apped  THc  nMuual  will  1^  followed  bv  national  trainme 
^trarcg\  ^emni.jrs  and  fraimr  rrauiiiiu'  (Office  (.f  Program  Support)* 

tsi  i„  order  to  encfHnairc  pn^irranis  to  engage'  in  outreach  to  "handicapped  ' 
Mdw'yaM  ^'r^ii^s  to  prnvnf.^  edm  ation,  piihlu  it\.  and  attendance  at  meetings 
MMd  to  ,in.n>a^e  leprest^ntation,  the  recinnal  office  i.er>on  trainul  on  section  o(H 
♦Vmphanre  will  ;iLsn  l>e  kn.iw hnlgeaMe  ai»out  service  deliverv  structures  and 
poiirtes  that  ar*>  effe  tne  and  Tesp.aisne  in  serMnjT  the  handicapped  and  will 
he  iVe,«ued  to        Me  te  Unu  al  n.>i.Uuu  e  in  this  area  i  Office  of  Field  ServiW) 

MM  LM    will  yu^vU  iMMieipjnv^rhe  Unitecl  Xations  sponsored  Interna'^  * 
Offlrei  ^'^^^  ^y^^  appropriate' activities  (Executive 

Gvnernl  policy  quration  y  ^ 

n  >  In  exnhmting  inipr-n  tMiieuts  n^id  change^  in  the  nionltt>ring  process.  LSC 
will  MHisHhy  a  proirs.  to  fiure.r'-e  effort^  in  ohtainmg  the  views  of  clients,  ad- 

m  '"^"^"^""^^  P*'f>I>I<»  VI'"  are  mt  part  of  the  program  staf^- 

( Utitre  «>f^ I*  H'ld  Services  >  1  . 

|2>  In  e\aluating  ifnpro\ement<  and  dian-es  in  the  monitoring  process  LSC 
will  eo»Md<'f  more  detaiUd  examination  of  activities  covered  in  whole  or  In 

Zrh  aefhM-JVo   -  r  ,1.'"      ^ li"  are  knowjedgeable  about 

siHii  acfiMties  (Oilice  )f  t  H»id  Serviees) 

J.i^tJ'^^^  reev..lnate  the  )»riorit>  selling  process  it  enrrently  rerpiires 

Hnd  'or  r<M.o,i»meiuN  ,nlightoftiH.  Hndings  of  this  study  Uiffico  of  Field  Services). 

f-n  i,M  u-ill  evalMiite  the  feasibility  and  propriety  of  developing  recommenda- 
fions  on  delr^er^  systems  ro  me<'t  the  need<  of  spec  ial  groups  and  01,  methods  to 

M      !^In ''''It'  'l:r  ""  ^'""V''^"  development  and  implementation 

of  L><  Pllicy  <  K\e«'ntive  Office). 

JjLu^.  'r  '''''^^  rightljce^mnsihilities  of  '  * 

/ovne^^^^^^^^  ''^""*'>''  ^^^'"*f  ^'^'^'^^^'^  ^^'^  'Vge  Discrimination  Act 

(2)  LSr  will  rnforn.  all  programs  of  their  obligations  under  the  Age  Dis- 
.Com^^^^^^^^  ^^'"^  Employment  Act   (General  . 

The  current  process  within  the  Offiee  of  Field  Services  to  redesign  TjSC 
policies  on  program  priorities  and  planning  will  seek  to  simplify  thb  recom- 
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n>e|ide(l  process  and  emphasize  results,  not  procedure  (Office  of  Field  Services) 
LS<'  will  work  with  the  Administration  on  Aging  to  heip  deveinp  an  ef- 
fective iegaf  ser\ites  network  and  to  encuuraae  iocai  area  ajcing  agencies  to  sup- 
port aggressive,  (!uaiu.\  Icgai  services  for  Hi/cideriy  (Otlke  of  Fieid  Services) 

(5)  LSC  wiii  MH'k  to  estabii^h  witii  tlic  AdmiuKstratmn  ,,u  Agiiij;  a  iiational 
supiy>rt  strurture  that  uiii  assure  that  r<S(^  grantees  re(ei\U|g  AoA  fuwds,  as 
well  as  other  AoA  granttH.»s  providing  it-^'ai  services,  iiave  arcess  tf)  effective 
training,  technical  a.ssistanre.  coeouMseiing.  voonllnatmn  and  cnimuumratifm  on 
issues  affcH'ting  tiie  eiiieriv  L>S("  will  attempt  tu  gain  \  k\  assi^^iiue  m  funding 
a  national  support  structure  that  vviii  pr.»vi(le  adv-Kiuv  (indndiug  legislative 
and  administrative  representation)  on  a  national  level  on  elderly^  issues  ( Ue- 
search  Institute).  \  ^  ^  , 

(0)  LHC  will  eontiniu-  consistent  with  its  pfoces.s  for  the  allocatiou  ot  tunds. 
to  priUule  funds  to  cMstuig  support  i enters  to  assure  tliat  ade<iuate  support  and 
advocacy  are  undertaken  <>n  age-tar^'eted  issues,  sucli  as  age  diM  riminariou.  i>en- 
sions.  medicare.  loiig-teniKcare  (Research  Institute)  «  ,  .     .  , 

17)  To  the  extent  funJing  is  availaiHe  for  suhstantive  training  and  the  devel- 
opment of  mauual.s.  I.SC  will  develop  manual  and  training  on  the  spedal  legal 
problems  of  the  elderly  linclfiding.  particulaj-ly.  issues  not  covered  in  previous 
training)  The  training  will  be  opw*  and  the  manuals  avadahle  to  those  in  .special 
elderly  un4ts  as  well  as  to  generalist  staff  vvithin  local  programs  ^Office  of  Pro- 
gram.ijupport)  •  ^ 

"  ^Vrlmtitui{(y^o>lized  Elderly  and  Harulicappcd 

{ 1  )'LSC  will  develop  a  plan  to  achieve  TtrH  coverage. for  the  ins,tltufionalized 
Pun<ls  for  partial  inii)lementation  vPer<jL_soufeht  in  the  lO^rbttdget  request  LST 
will  si-ek  addttional  fuud^  in  future  budget  tcft«ei^tsuotil  the  iilan  is  fulty  im- 
•  pleiuented  (  f^cecutive  Office  and  Office  of  Field  ServicesTT--^-^ — 

(2)  LSC  will  seek  to  establish  a  sufficient  capacitj^for technical-its^ist^uiceon 
sub8t4intive  issues,  delivery  system  asslstaijce  and  for  natinnUl  and  state  snppmt— 
.  for  tiie  instllntionaUzetl.  l^lie  development  of  this  capacity  will  bq  dependent 
iU>^)n  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  institutionalized  and  for  other 
categories  of  LSC*s  budget  (Offici*  of  Field  Services  and  Research  Institute). 
-  <  3>  use  vvHl  affirmatively  seek  funds  from  federal  and  other  sources  to  in- 
rrea.se  the  funding  of  programs  (whether  I.SC  funded  or  noT)  that  provide  T&p- 
resentati<^n  to  the  institutionalized  (Office  ^f  Government  Relations). 

(4)  I>SO  will  affirmatively  seek  to  coopc^rate  with  other  Federal  (and  State) 
agencies  Involved  in  programs  of  advocacy  or  assistance  to  the  institutionalized 
<snch  as  the  nursing  home  ombudsman  program  operated  through  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging)  (Office  of  Government  Relations). 

<5)  To  alleviate  the  physical  barriers  of  access  to  legal  services  faced  by  In- 
st i  tut  lonnfi  zed  i)ersons,  LSC  recommends  that  Ongress  enact  legislation  to  en- 
sure legal  .services  staff  have  access  to  institutions  In  which  eligible  clients  reside 


ITEM  24.  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCTENCES 

?  ^ 

\  •  - .     .  I>EC?EMBER  15,  1980.  . 

Dbar  Mb,  OiiAmvAN^  Tfiank  you  for  again  inviting  the  Natjonal  Academy  of 
Sclen^'es  to  ContrIbut<*^to  part  2  of  yo3p>^epCirt,  "^velopm^nts  In  Aging," 
edition,  As  has  been  indirate<l  in  eafTTer  resijonses.  the  National  Academy  is  not 
a  Federal  agency,  rather  it  is  a  m^nprofit.  private  orgaiiJaation  operating  under  a 
charted  issued  by  the  Congress  in*lR(W  to  provide  advice  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  matters  of  sciejice  and  related  technology.  Nevertheless,  we  have  felt 
that  It  would  be  useful  to  report  on  our  advisory  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  relate  to  aging. 

In  resi>on.se  to  a  similar  reqiiest  in  December  11>78  and  IJVTO,  information  was 
provided  concerning  fhe  establi.^hment  of  a  Committee  on  Agin^/within  the  Na- 
tional Re.search  Ouncil's  As.sembly  of  Social  and  RehavlorfUxSciences  Current 
Acaderar  programs  that  relate  to  aging  Include  the  study  entitled  "Mammaljan 
Models  for  Research"  and  the  provrram  pre.«^ented  at  the  Fond  and  Nutrition 
Board  anniwl  meeting  on. December  8,  im  as  described  by  Or  Councilman 
Morgan  of  the  Assembly  of  Life  Sciences  In  his  letter  to  you  of  November  20. 
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*  ♦ 

19«0.  The  program  ineluaed  a  symposium  on  nutrition  and  the  aging  eo^^ering  an 
overview  of  the  aging  pn>oesM.  cellular  me.  hanjsms  in  aging|tand  dietary  factors 
aflfwting  the  aging  process  together  ^vith  a  i>anei  discussion  on  nutrition  pro- 
grains  for  the  aging.  PaneUsts  participating  were  from  the  White  House  Con- 
fereac«e  f>n  Aging  the  r.S,  Department  of  State,  the  Nationaf  Association  ot 
I^flrf'd  l>ertfon>4.  George  Washington  University,  the  Gerontology  Research  Oen- 
tCT.  Tufts  Lniversity,  and  the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  • 

The  Assembly  uf  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  has  completed  d  three-volume 
report  on  th(^  workshops  referenced  in  our  letter  of  December  31,  1079  These 
volumes  are  now  in  press  and  will  be  published  by  Academic  Press  in  mid-lOSl 
1^0  Assembly  has  plans  Jo  pursue  its  work  in  .support  of  Federal  programs 
related  to  agihg  and  is  negotiating  arrangement,s  with  the  NatiOTial  InstiCte  of 
Agfng  for  continimflori  of  the  Committee's  work.  In,  addition  continuing  com- 
mirteo  efforts  fo  strengthen  the  contributions  of  the  behavioral  and  social  .sciences 
fo  the  study  of  aging  the  formation  of  four  panels  is  proposelLt*^  consider  topics 
siioh  UM  Aging  and  formal  organizations,  gentics  and  aging  behavior,  the  aging 
hrain  and  »)ohaylor.  methud.s  of  analysis  of  longitudinal  and  cohort  studies,  and 
closso  relationship8  in  the  family, 

resi)onse  fo  a  request  from  the  National  Instilutfe  on  Aging,  a  study  is  under- 
w^-  in  the  Institute  of  Medioine  on  the  scienyfic  evidence  relevant  to  mandatorv 
age  reffremenf  for  airline  pilots.  Through  a  committee  with  expertise  in  the  fields 
of  aviation  medicine,  the  study  will  outline  ^e  aatu^of  the<^roblem,  develop 
<*riterla  for  evaluating  scientific  informatton^ekflng  to  pilot  performance  re- 
view the  Migniflranre  of  existing  studies,  and  indf&te  research  that  ^igUt  provide 
more  prn-islon  in  future  evaluations  of  medical  and  psychophysiological  factors 
aflfec/ing  performance  The  committee  will  consider  tjfe  medically  and  behavior- 
ally' important  rharacteristics  and  factors  relevtyit  to  airline  pilot  performance 
wUh  specifir  attention  to  the  rela{ion,Hhip  of  the  incidence  of  those  factors  to  the 
aging  process  .V  final  re\x>rt  is  scheduled  to  be  submitted  to  the  National  Ihsti- 
tute  on  Aging  by  March  1981,  .  *  * 

The  above  are  the  three  areas  in  which  the  NationaUAcademy  of  Sciences  is 
currently  engaged  in  work  relating  eitiier  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  problems. 
of  the  age<i  or  aging  Please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know  if  we  can  be*  of  any 
further  asni.stance  to  the  Si>ecial  Committee  on. Aging, 

Sincerely  yours,  ^  '  

Paul  L,o»Sitton,  Executive  Officer.  - 


ITEM  25.  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FQR  T^E  ARTS 

*  *  ^  JkwuAfiy  27,  1981, 
Okar  Mr  Chairman   It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  tb*share  the 
Arts  Endo^Vment's  efforts  for  our  older  poifulation  with  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  Enclosed  is  a  .summary  of  the  Endowment  rfctivlties  specifically  re- 
lated to  older  Americans.  '        .  , 

Recent  congres'sional  hearings  on  "The  Arts  and  the  Older  AmerJcan"  found 
the  Endowment's  efforts  to  be  snb.stantial  for  our  older  constituency.  Further, 
the  very  effective  testimony  given  by  Mrs,  Mondale,  our  National  Ooimcil 
members.  Endowment  staff,  and  grantees  concerning  the  many  hepeflts  of  pro- 
fessional arts  programs  prompted  committee  chairman,  Congressman  'Mario 
Blaggi,  to  state  that  he  "will  seek  to  expand  the  deflnitiop  of  social  .services  imder 
the  Older  Americans  Act  to  include  arts  and  culturalr^rvices  to  p^rmit^nloj  * 
centers  to  provide  these  services."  Such  an  action  and'siich  leadership  woifld  be 
a  landmark,  greatly  increa.slng  the  number  of  quality  arts  programs  r<pr  (^m^ 
senior  population.  e 

Ih  my  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Services  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  last  Febnmry.  I  said  that  "we  strongly  believe^  that  the . 
arts  should  be  viewed  In  mTich  larger  context— as. employment  and  volunteer 
opportunities  for  ohier  people,  as  new  learning  experiences:  as  r>otential  second 
and  third  career  options .  and  as  elements  essential  to  the  general  phvsical  and 
mental  well-being  of  older  cltlzc^ns.  But.  above  all,  we  should  emphasize  how  the 
arts  c;erve  to  enrich  lives  and  how  their  benefits  serve  to  open  new  horizons  for 
all  v^^o  participate.'* 
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Thp  Endow  riic' lit  rontinuos  ri>  un  rraMf  its  tiinds  YrTT^^^juranih  that  inv«il\e 
older  adults  A  t<*tal  of  124  i^^VMit^  in  \hv  aiui»iiiit  ni  S'Jf^l^M.li^  were  awarded 
•   to  arts  orj:ani/jifions  in  TiMal  wir  Tiso.  :^d  I  ha\('  mrludcd  exaniplev  of  thesp 
Krwlowiiienf  si)0]isor<Ml  nr  tiAines  tli^tt  siHMifhall\   inchidr  uldtT  Ain^Tuan^  as.- 
participants  atid  aiidiodrps 

This  n'lHjrt  aNo  includes  uifi»rniatii>n  <»ii  tlie  (•o()p('ran\ c  a^rediieof  that  we 
de\eloiHHl  with  rho  Adniinistratinn  i»ii  A;,Mri;;,  the  Xatioiial  KudownieiiT  for  the 
flnmariities.  and  the  White  IIoiis*'  (Njufrrenrc  mi  Aumu  The  rentcrj/MM-e  (if  the 
agreement  w  a  s\mposinni  i>ri  the  Art  v.  the  Iluinainties  andyohh'r  Aniencaiis 
that  will  he  liehl  in  IMiHadpl[)hia  on  Mauuar\  through  P'ei/ruar\  .S,  li)s1  \\> 
\iejv  this  pn^pusj-d  agreement  rmt  mih  hk  a  nnnnif  npiMirtunity '  t<»  ^pojixir  a 
s\  m[M.viiini  whnlKwiU  lia\e  uani»iiwnh»  impart,  loriii-lastin;,'  results  ,ind  henefit 
all  rr«irertUM|.  hut  as  thr  hoiriniun^'  of  <i  partnership  aninn;,'  our  n'>pertiv<>  Federal 
ntjf'nr  les.  wlu'li  will  ho[>efilil\  pnnluio*,!  <'atal\tn  re>p(>n>e,  resultiiii;  in  ecioi  era- 
"tive  I'flforts  at  the  rei:if>i»al  Stat<>  ami  n>iiuiiuuit\  h'\('{s  Als(»  attached  is  a  cop\ 
of  my  lettf-r  to  the  rxecyri\t'  dire'  turv  i,f  i,ur  .'o  State  itrts  {i^cnnes  and  the 
rejjioiial  arts  orKanizations  .  ^ 

Ah  yon  may  know,  the  Kridi^unient  was  the  ^!lir(^  Federal  a;,'enc\  to  ouhhsh 
propospd  reguU!rii»^is  in  the  Federal  Retrist^.r  w hirh  jjri)hil)it  dis.  ciminarn  n 
Kndownienr  irrantees  on  the  Ija^i^  (,f  auc  These  n'L'u1ati<jris  will  >erve  to  rein- 
'  forreoiir  continued  efforts  to  assurc  that  ohler^ Americans  ha\e  as  main  -jpportu- 
nities  in  the  arts  as  evervone  else 

He  assured  that  the  National  Ctjunt  il  en  the  Arts  a!id  the  rnduw  n^'wit  w  'll 
r-nritinne  tf)  ^fdviM-ate  and  support  quality  arts  i>n)j;ranimin>;  for  this  ver\  im- 
'  I><)rtant  seKnient  of  our  soeletv 

We  ver\  mui  h  ap[)reriate  the  iunimirtee'>  interest  in  the  Vatiomi  Kndownienr 
for  the  Arts  If  we  ina\  prip\ide  further  assistarn'e  or  inf<»rmarie!i  Ui  this  niatter 

inanv  other  r(»uard.  pIeas(Mlo  t\(t\  hesitate  toad\ise^nie 
MoHt  sincerely. 

r.rvrvcsTo.N  BunuK-rrr,  Chairman 

Knrlosiires,  > 

Stmmary  of  AmviTrhs  Rki  VTn<.  to  (Umym  Amkricavr.  Fisc^l^Ykau  1980 

The  Krulnwmcrit  isa<  ti\el\  entra^^ed  in  au  effort  to  malxe  Uie  arts  more  acces^dde 
in  the  firm  !)elief  that  the  arts  lan  l»e  ratal wts  in  hriiiL'ini;  pe(»rde  of  all  aues 
closer  together  and  that  tins  coiitai  t  ictween  ueuerations  roiitrd«utes  to  the 
revitn ligation  of  e<jrn!nunit\  life  The  KiMhiument  encourages  State  and  coni- 
mnnitv  arts  aireiicies  and  arts  erjrjinizations  to  seek  older  r)pn|.le'4  oartieip-itinn 
In  their  programs  and  sor\  ices  We  understand  the  \alue  of  iri  ludinc  older 
persons  as  audiences,  stmlents.  teacher^.  supiHirfers.  vfllinitee/s,  staff,  and 
creators  ,  '  ,  ' 

The^iirpo'jo  f.f  the  ^ndowmont  a-  de'dared  in  the  National  NmnHrs  state- 
ment on  tfi^ls  and  hasic  fxilii  \.  is  to  f{isr(»r  '*pri>fessional  exeellenee  f»f  the  arts  in 
Ara<*rica  ♦  •  ♦  and  eq^allv  fo  h«  lp  create  a  oliniate  in  whioli  th^v  m^y  flourish 
so  that  the\  may  he  e\i)crfen<Hd  ami  enji.yed  h\  th?'  widest  Dossihle ^faddir," 

The  Fndo\^^■l,.n^  (»ndea\ ors' to  sup^mrt  \^\\\  works  of  the  h'srhest  foi/llitv,  and 
we  emouraL'e  all  of  iMir  jrrnntees  to  make  thelrvroKra  rr>s  aceessihle  tw  the  hroade.st 
spectrum  of  the  AmerifafI  poi\dati(  n  in  the  flrm  hellef  that  the  arts  enrich  the 
llvesof  all  individuals,  rejrardlesKofajrei 

Oldor  .Vrriericans  are  currently  i  afticipatinjr  in  inanv  jirocranis  aronrJ^  the 
(ountrv  in  widi  h  Wjev  are  instnicte<l  h\  i>rofession  »»T  artists-,  si»r«h  as  visuan  arts, 
theater,  innpic  dance,  creative  writlncf  and  crafts  The  National  EndowrVent  for 
the  \rts  and  State  arts  agem  ies  ace  the  p^;iinar\  sources  of  fandinjr  ffV  these 
proiects.  "  •  *    ,  •  ^    '  / 

The  r)<tMftlori  of  ro()rdiimi^:,^jitnie  OMre  fftr  .<4>ec/al  ro^stitiieHcie^?Cv^s  estah- 
llslied  hv  the      tionaM^ouncfl  <ai  1070  Tlie  Ooordinator  anXber  staff 

w-ortc  with  thj*  FhfMTment  nrocranis.  F|^Bt[ent  grantees,  State/connniifHfy  Jicts 
nrjranizatj^is  iuvY  other  Federal.at'eniWrtoVdur'ate  and  ad\oeate  ouall*'  arts 
prn^rrnrfnlnK  foyrtldcr  adults.  handifat»jK'd.  cifted  and  tnlehted;  and  instilutlot^ 
Mir.ed  ^mpidp/Tnw  The  efro»-ts  ,.f  Jhfs  Ofth'«»  in-Inde  fli  Provid^nj-  fc^hnfcnl 
ns«l«tiince/7j  individuals  nnd  organisations  needing  infornuition  ahd  nssista*hce 
in  develofilnc  al-ts  on^irrams  f  2  rinitiTtfac  cooT)crati\e  nroje^^ts  w'ith  other*  Fed- 
eral nej^icles  w'hhTJi  sorve^trV  r^dncnte  adnUnistrators'jind,  orhfejijslonals  ,servinK  ' 
V»eclafr(?irvstltnrncles  concerTiriiMiie*\alue  and^nM'nefi\»  of  nr^s*p 
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.spe<Tinl  u»astltiM*n<  ro> .        .itlv    .am;;  uiure  siiiipurt  for  iM^Xr>.>in«  tlip  in-eds  uf* 
spt'i'ial  (Dii.sf  u  iu'^«  n'>  U^r<»Hi:li  titr  I  juJu^wiiriit  l)^<^^lalJlN  aniMhro  M.ite 
natiHiial  •  uhUti'um''^.  -fihinri^,  rl  ih^iT  nrv  cuii^  mitMl  v\irti^>tiif  arr>  i>r 

*  siM'i  j.jI  <  .liisJinit'ii*  s  i}i  pKivuli  4  tf<  liiif^  a'l  J>Ni>i.iJi<  h)  IjIkI  v\  u  i  iit  Kr.iiit»'t'> 
n-KanliiiK  MHJiphahM-  with  h^MiiM.ii  M;;ulani»iis  i  um  erniiii;  spe*  lal  constifurii' i»'>, 
iiulmiiiiir  iiuiKliscrniiiiuUiuii  nlAvi  adalN  urll  a>.  pruk'r.ini,  a('  v>>iliihr v  fur 
spt'<  ial  t  <»ri*>titiHMii  ic> ,  ami  i  T*  >  prov  uliiij  ^iipljf  it  f<*r  nlf'(l^l  iiruji'tts  v\hi(|j  /lem- 
i>H'>fratt»  iiiiit>\ ,if \va\-i"tM  m.ik»'  pro^ra'fii^  available  to  >()r*iai  ('ori>tHuwn^'i»'.N 

nil-    UCIN    v\I)   IHh  i»II)KK    VMKRK         IihVltIN(.s  ^ 

KtMM'ur  <  <'ii*:i<'->ii>ijal  i»«.irii!^'>  l>v  Tin*  Uuinaii  S»4r\  u'Cs  SuIm  nnuiiiftr*'  *.f  tin* 
,IlMiim»'^  >«'liMf  (  ♦)niiniTtr»'  uii  A^uik'  in  K^ln'narv  lliM).  tiu'iisril  nu  '"I  In'  Art>  and 
thv  Olth'f  AnnTnaii     Mi>  .hMiuMoinl.iU*,  liirinber'-  nf  unr  Xat lunal  Cnuin'il  (jii ' 
tin*  Ar(>.  Kmluuiunji  >iaiT  anU  uiaijU'»'->  t»*sh:ii(Mi.\  »  uijU'riiiii;;  Mk*  valiit'  (jf 

•uialio  arf-v  prnj^raininir^'for  uldrr  j^j^iS*  and  contrihufjun^  of  older  arti>t> 
Witin  s«)  aff»^  uirn*  >s  d«*>(  rilu'd  Ilt>\\^jrr>  pru;;raiuiiik'.pr(»Mdi*>  rlcinont.s  e»eiitial 
to  tin*  nji'ntal.  phwnal  ami  ^ptrjiual  itviir^  of  older  p«*oplo  Tlieii''te>rimon\ 
U'i\  tln»  fouimitttM*  \>)  I oniiJjtMjd  rlijj  art>  and  (  iiltural  serv  n  es^br  iin  ludrd  m  tlit* 
rniidiii^  prnv  i^ion -  '  f  tin- <.d<l»'i  Xnim^.i'i-  \<  [  Tlii^  .n  In  ii.\v?>uM  in*  i  l.induiark. 
ifiakirjij  It  po^>Udi'  f'T  Sf.itf  ami  l-M'al  auum  a;;oin  tt/  df\rlop  inorr  profp^sioji^l 
art^  pro^rani>  iii  ioir>inu'  liunn  ^.  >rnif)r  t »  iitrrs.  and  ijut  ritioij  >U»  .\i  stated 
in  ni\  t«-stlrpfAi\      the  i'omniitt»-f  Iln*»arts  intvi*  a  ve;itni^  \alin' 

'Ail  ar«iinn'nN  iu  favtM-  <*f  a»t<  ♦•-sihlr  art>  [^ro;*ra in.iaif  .and  >rr\  ie^*<!  are  as." 
ai>pli<'ah|e  til  older  Aim  i  irans^  a-  thev  art-  tn  .inv  tttlier  aK^  K'^'UI*  *  *  *  01der>y 
Auienea'ns' ^partn  iiiatnni  in  (  nltnrjil  a<tiAJtje>  is  not  iifx  aii>v\er  to  ^all  ajTing 
j>roldeni>   hijt  liie  aiU  do  be  v;iil('n*-elf  i^tcefn.  stiinnlate  ^elf-uTow  th,  and  olYor 
*e\Mtin;;  oppuriunii '••> /nr  >fir  ♦*\'jtreK>i4»n  W**  feel  tbat  iii(»a!uii;rfnl  creative^ 

ami  uiltiirai  o\peri«'nt  e'> '>b.>ul(l;  be  iuii>nlered  an  iiitei;njjl  j>art  of  Hi,e  .services 

•  avtji)ai>ie  to  o'dt-r  iiti/rn>.  ^ind  ue'  tbink  rlii>  js  .in  i>.>ne  tliat  tlie  ^'oiuinirteo  and 
('orij;re'^<  niij;ht  re\ie\\  "  *        '      i..,        i  *  '  ^  . 

Atfacliod  are  i  Mp'«'>  of  rbe  bearinj  record  alal  tbe  C'ultnnil* i'o.st?  article .ofi  the 
liearin;;  t«>r  vour  jjiforniat  mmi  ^  * 

Tin*  Kiidov\mMit  b.*i>  <MHitniut^d  tn  snpiiort  lln   XaMonal  Coinicii  on  Ajriii«'s>^ 
('enter  <ai  tlw',Art>  ,i  t'nj  ^u'in^  for  tbe^^t  »>  v<'ais  Tin*  Center's  Dirocior  con- 
tinu*  >  Iu  VMM  k  eff^i  1 1  w'lv  \<  itlj  arts  and  ayin;;  or'Miiizations  to  create  a  rt^ition^l^ 
a»\ar(nes>  on        niif>*Ki  \ .iwi  v  of  indTidinj  .pnilitv  arts  prou'raiiis  a.s  jln  i!it<*ffral 
piirt  of  a<i^t1\iftu's  >Mpp  n-fe^l  i»\  Star^'  }1nd  local  valine  a;:onc4<*s 

iMirin*;  |_in'  pa^t-t  w.ii-  ov^r  (hm»  artl^t^  a;:iiu'  j'rof»'ssionuI^lia\'«'  paH^i- 
patHl  Ml  J  ills  ad^'•l,o  \  effit^i  in  build  parnj^'r^Iii[>s  l,et\\»^en  tlie  t\y)»' fipl<ls,  Ati\i- 
tioiijill,*.  t  li»' ^'eiuer  ■>  h'ifniii^iiJ  a>>i>taii(»  efTi»rt^^tia*e  reaebe*!  aH  States  ai\ 
territories''  *  *  •       ^  ^        V       *  * 

As  a^dirett  re-.uli  ;!  i  bt- 1  >i  r^^i  t  i>r  s  unrU.  se\era'I  nn;.i<n,  a;:inK  ^»rjranizatio!i,s 
Mia\e  4'^,ialdisbi»i|  ,io"'irt-  itHnptineiii  lii  tli»\f'>rii'  of  h  snlM'(^inrnItte<'  or*prt>crani*' 
section     Mn  inded  ,\tv  Ho-  ( « 'rpnh^o^n  al  S<m  let;^.*  tin*  Western 'Geront(rloi:ieal 
ScM'ietv.  and  tin*  Anjrrnan  Vs>o<  jaf joii  of  ({etired  IVrsotH  > 

The  prrn»ai\  ff><  ii>  of  tlir  <  ♦  n^er  i>  n<»i  .,idv  !<•  in\oU>  ijiopr  olrfer  AriTo^ican.s  in  • 
.  tiltiiraf  ai  tu  iri»'^,  biii  in  MpiTTTrNinw  t  a re^r  op'p(ft?t  unities  fj^ 'artiste:  in  the 
htit«e<»nii)«  tlel<J  t>f  a*;ini:  i    •  ,  i  . 

Theiv  uirt  l^'  apl)rianiial»  U  i:i  nidVion  VneTicai^  '^\cr^JlM  \ears  o/g^AvJien^ 
llie-\ViiUt»  JJiniM' ^^*iifer^iiM«i\iij^K'i!i;;  ioii  wiie^n  Hj^i'mljer^  lUSr.4j.At  ihe  pre- 
Ipti^nnjj^e  U'oi^^.Tru)  e  nn  Akiiii:  \x\  Il^l.tirt^  jiiid  issintt^uf  ^Ct.'pnriKdmienf 
v\en^snf>sgrii,.»n>v  ]^*\\\\  ^  *,'une,riis  >ni  \\  »|{on<«in^  and  .Ueaftfl^*  To^asiwre ' tiint 
Cultural  at^iUtic-.  .Xi-f  <ai  tin  l!)^pa;;ehdri,  wur  UfTi'^' -for  Speelal^:yi^is*f^tnencie^ 
de\ebip(<r  ifi*  i«it»"rai4em  v^^  a'^t;»'rn,r\L  ^^itit.  On;  N-^Jtional^Kpilow^Ai^^fNl^^r  ^'die  t| 
UuMMjiiil/-*  '!lij'  idiiiJjiKiritji^rn  jjjfiCw  tlu'\^Vliit«yi1on^e  ('(^nfj-rem  e  ♦wj  ^ 

Airing,  u^J.  It'jfcsifri  ^  ^^^f'tajA'r  i^iCrbe  liead.  .if  tfh^esiH/cfi vlf  aKfn.*ies?on  .4p 
tetnhor  III.  l^>^J1i«/i^nM'  ^  ^  ^  \\\\\  p!a  li -aiitHi»j|Jenient  <  .»fipe?iftive  ^* 

nrt-i.^iiTN  liuyjjMgrie^  l>r^>urainiui:^frprlO<'r  nlder  peopb\  Incnidlji^  ir  polic^sym* 
I)j»sruni  to  t.t^<:^-Jd^,P^*nniUi  ,\\  rv/iiLdi  l^'l'.rnaiv  .'{.'"IJiSl  To*4»e  C(>H\ened  liy'tlie 
Xutfnnftl  ruumll  oti  Vein;;  N  Art^ViHl  ifiimanities  (Vnters,  tin.  sjimpi>sinni  will 
focuH  Oil  tJui*n^^|.  deinhnd.  and  <  [la rac  t^^r  *Hf  arls  aiuf  hnnriaiiitlos'I)n»^'rajn.s  for 
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i»wr  older  popnl.iti  >ii  This  v\(*rVinu'  unift^rrrKo  uill  hriiijr  tofiether  experts  on  tlie 
iir(<,  hum  I  III  tit's  aui\  ,  mui*  ta*  tli  nmld  a  fdinKLition  nnd  fratwework  f(->r  a 
inuniiillv  sii|,i»Mrri\i'  workiiiir  rt*'.iriniishi|, the  tieliN  nf  the  arts,  the  hii- 
iiiaiiitio^  ami  the  .iiriiiiT.  i  2»  ik»\el(ip  pnliuv  rK'oiuiut*fi<i.truMis  for  rcniNKipnition^nt 
the  Whir»^  Hmi^r  ('<»nf»Tt'nM»'(Mi  Xniun  and  i3>  propum.  mii  auvmla  f(»r  the 
in  the  tu  Ms  of  the  art*.,  the  Iniiuaiiint»s.  and  amnir  rhr<Mi;;h  the  pnlilirjjtion 
of  a  sym|)r»>iiiiii  volume  afreir  rhc  W'lutv  ilouso  Coiifert'HL-e  on  A^rinj; 
'  The  C(inferenM»  intends  have  results  nf  ln»rlj  <t  shr)rr-rerni  and  Ums-ranffe 
nature  'Hj  Sh  that  the  results  of  the  cjaiference  can  be  fed  qirickly  into  the 
^;iUte  Ilnu.se  Confer^nre  mu  Atrin;:  proi*ess.  a  cnriri^e*' repnrt  i  perhaps  2.*'>-30 
paije^  j^uill  bit  pnl)h^iie(l  ai;d  di'-trilMirrci  ar  rhe  W'tjitr-^  n.'u«.M  ( 'nufn en-  o  «mi  Airinsr 
*  State  jiiid  re;,'ninal  int'etirtu^.  This  d>M  uniMnt  uijl  h^oonie  parr  <»f  the  ll^Hi  \Vhite 
House  ronferVute  »)n  A^'int:  U(jrkiiiir  lyper^  ami  included  ui,  the  final  White  House 
C'onferenoe  on  Auiiiji  report.  i2)  a  >Mnpusium  volume.  ;:atherinji  the  more  oom- 
plete  pai)crs  and  proeeedin;:s  nf  rlie  ronf.'n'uee.  will  he  published  late  in  lOM 
Althrjn?:h  this  \nhiiiie  may  imr  he  a\aila)ile  in  time  tn  intluenre  the  White  Hou*^e 
rnnference  cm  X^inn  deliheratnin-.  dirtrtl.\^it  is  lufefided  t(»  he  a  milestone  mark- 
intr  the  ilevehipmeiit  jif  the  art*.,  humanities,  and  asin^' ;u)d  also  a  tom'h^tcaie 
^ns^jestinc  future  dirertion.s.  stiiiiidntiii^r  new  mtivity.  and  identifyins:  important 
researrhahle  tnpics.  I  will  he  sure  that  y.uj  recei\'e  copie**  ""if  the  report  and  sym- 
posium \olurae  ,  *  . 

The  most  lnri^dastrn;;^r><sult  nf  the  '.\ni{tosunn  and  its  products, 'pa'rtioularly 
the  synipobinni  v«diime.  should  he  tu  infumi  and  energize  the  hfoad  sp^etrtmi  of 
^artists,  huij^anist.s,  and  leaders  lu  aginjr  Ah<iut  the  in'p«irtance,  \ahie,  and  waj^  to 
tirinK-  the  arts  and  the  humanities  to/ilder  iK^iple  amf  vice  iversa.  Ce'ttainlv,  we 
see  the  -ymi><)s^um  and  its  prodm  ts  as  a  hlueprinr  for  life  enrjohment  m  the  lOSO's. 

In  onler  to  cumplement  the  police  s\mposium  anTl  as^re  uumIi^^ <artv  an?l 
humanities  projrrarainV  for  the  White  Huuse  Conference  on  Affiii^'  tlie  Kndow- 
^  menf  is  aNo  ^uppurtinjr  an  arts  and  humanities  si^ecialist  wlm  is  h(»u«.ed  at  the 
White  nnu«?e  Conference  on  Agrinc  Office,  t"  coordinate  all  arts  and  hi  manities 
artnities  throuk'h  the  life  of  th»^  Deremher  1981  cnnferenc/^  Attached  isva  copy 
of  the  interaj:en('\  affreemeqt  for  .\our  information. 

TIfK   XATIOXVI,  K^DO\\MFNT  FOR  TlfK  ARTS'  AGh  DISCRIMINATION-   REGII.  \TION 

fn^accordanc*  with  the  I)ej>artm^nt  of  Health.  Educition.  and  Welfare  ffene-al 
reKuIations.  44  Ked.  Rejr.  337&S  (1970i.  the  National  Kndo^^ment  fnr  the  Ar^ 
is.sured  |jn>posed  repnilatioiis  under  the  A«e  I)if»rrimination  Act  of  197o  42  {'.S.C. 
0101.  et  seip  The  regulations  prohihit  tlis<Tiininati»)ii  on  tlie  hasi.>  of  a^e  in  pro- 
grams or  activities  receiving  End(j\vnient  financial  assistance.  The  prop<»sed 
.rcKulatjoiis  were  published  la  the  Fetleral  Reirister,  Octoher  2.  1079,  44  Fed. 
Re«  5072.";  I  1979)    Puhlic  comments  were  iiMited  through  Decemher  1.1,  i979' 
Following  the  cnmment  period,  tjie  prop<>sed  rej:nhitioiis  \\ere  dnifted  in  final 
form  and  suhmitted  to^  the  Set  r(far\  of  HEW  for  review  ithis  resi  «aisihilit.v 
<4ince  ha.s  l>een  a>!sunied  hv  the  St^oretary  of  the  Department  of.  Health  and 
'      Hum  ni  Services,  HHS)    The  final  regulations  curreiitlv  remain  under  re\  iew 
\\\  HHS  and  aree\l>e(ted  to  he^ssued  in  final  form  i>emHnK  resolution  of  certain 
^       issues  by  HITS  and  the  Offi(=e  of  ^rana^reinent  and  Rudj:et*As  stated  in  hp  pre- 
vious report  the  End(uvnieiit  was  the  third  Federal  a«eiic.\  to  publish  propo^ecl 
reirulation;?  in  tlie  Federal  Register.  ^ 

k:?dowme.nt  Fi-?;nixo 

Tiip  Endowment  awards  ffgants  to  arts  or^r  ini/.ations  and  indi\iduals  through 
14  procrams  such  a>  Expansion  Arts.  rnter-,Vrtx^  De^iiffn  Arts,  Folk  Arts  and 
literature  Ivai-h  firograiu  pro\ideH  irrants  ifi^veral  funding;  oate^rories.  devised 
to  address  i  ufreiit  and  anticlfwited  needs  in  the  field,  as  well  as  the  ^roals  of  the 
affencv  as  a  whide  These  categories  and  tlieir  anplication  iiuideliiies  are  con- 
stantlv  monitored  and  revised. 

Xearly  20.^00  Krant  apniications  arrived  at  the  Endowment  during?  fiscal  \ear 
'1980,  and  more  than  S7  arrant  panels  re\iewed  therii  Panels  in  the  various  nro- 
ffram'^  meet  throughout  the  \^ar  and  make  recommendations  on  ^rant  applica- 
tliins  in  an  attempt  to  meet  .seasonal  needs  of  the  field  and  to  distriimte  the 
apnlieatfon  workload  \ 
t,^  The  panels  serve  the  individual  proyram^  of  the  Endowment  much  as  the 
Xational  roiincll  serves  the  Endowment  as  a  ^\hfde,  To^retlier  the  Pdun' il  and 
panels  provide  a  system  of  professional  peer  re^iew  to  evaluate  applications, 

\ 
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MipurifW  problems,  smd  devehii»-t!iP  i^AWies  iun\  proffranis  rliroukh  whuh  tin 


.M  yenrs  of  a^'e  and  older. 


I  auidiippy  to  n-i..  rP  the  t'.iidonuient  has  made  I.r(.J:re^s  through  exiKiiuled 
I   \Zr\  jMid  inii)rnn.lnents  in  .fuiKhii^'  for  aetnities  Hi\ohiii^'  older  i>eoi.h>  It 
IS  dit^nilt  to  estimate  the  iinniber  of  Kmhm  nient.support^'d  pn^'rauis  timt  s^M  ve 
olfler/.Khiltt*  siiu;e  pef>ple  of  all  a^'es  heueht  from  f:nd(.>\ ment  ^-raiitif^ warded 
to  n /mnlnnKh'  ot  niiiseimis.  theaters.  perforniui«  arts  groups,  media  and  otiier 
<irts/or;;{>m2itioiis   The  KinJou  meiit.  for  example.  siipi;„rts  tonrinj:  t;ronps 
I  arjfiMdarb  in  rhe  area  <  f  daiu  e  and  theater,  which  hrtn;.-  the  iH>rfornnn;r  arts 
to  b^opi*-  111  smaller  foiiimnniUes  win,  otherwise  mi^ht  iiht  tia\el>o  n  large 
rr»  fiueiul  cnltunil  vtoiztmh^  In  tliearea  of  dance  the  Kndowmeiit  proMded  ^n\J 
pnrt  to  .1  prnfrssunuil  (hiij^-e  ronii)anies  f<.r  sli,,rt  re^idennes  m  r*3  .State.s  and  • 
territories  d'lrink'  ti"«eal  yejlr  lOSO  , 

^lowfM-er.  man\  Kiidowment  ^'rants  pro\ide  art.s  actnities  that  specifu-alh 
tifi'lnde  iAiler  prrs  ms  as  participants  and  audiences  A  toral  of  liM  (»f  the.sfi  «i*ants 
•Lll'^n^'^'K  ^'^  ^--^-^-l--'  ^^f^re  auanled  to  art.s  orpmi/.ations  m  t\Jca\  year 
pM>  ,A1I  ot  these  .  ctivities  addr^-.^,' arts  prot;ramin«  for  older  a'dults  and  exara- 
i!es  are  inchule^l  in  this  reiwrt 
In  arhlirion.  hundreds  of  arts  pro^ranis  for  older  people  at  the  S-tate  and  local 
flevel  nre  vupjioji^red  throii;,'h  oni*  State  Arts  .ij?enc.\  network.  We  are  also  seeing  a 
hnr^eoninff  interest  in  arts  pro-raniing  for  older  citizens  on  the  part  of  overi 
imH>  public  and  pri\ate  (Oflimunit.\  arts  councils  through^mt  the  countrv. 

PROGRAM  .VCCKSSTBrUTY  *  ^  \ 

Acces-s  to  cultural  r>pi)ortiiiiities  is  often  denied  older  adult.s  becaii.se  of  iirtan- 
rial,  architectural,  and  logistical  barriers.  We  belie\e  that  the  Endowment's 
.)04  reKulannns,  \vtiir!i  mandate  the  nondiscrimination  of  people  with  handipaps, 
and  our  related  advocacy  and  technical  a.ssi.stance  work  will  benefit  those  older 
^^^ll!    5.'^  ,  Pli.vsical  limitations  by  making  art.s  programs  more,  accessible. 

The  Endowment's  design  arts  program  supports  arcliitcctural  research  proV- 
eet.s,  some  of  which  afe  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  living  for  older" 
Amerlcaivs  One  example  of  a  des>gn  arts  project  of  this  type,  i.s  being  conducted 
by  .Joseph  Koneoelick, from  Worthing.  Ohio,  uho  is  currently  researching  and 
\vritinga  hook  en titlecP' Aging  and  the  Product  Environment''  uhich  will  allow 
designers  to.apply  s-p^cifio  criteria  to  a  wide  variety  of  mass  produce(f  products 
for  older  American.*;^  »  '  , 

Another  example  nf  architectural  research  under  the  design  arts  program 
hying  earned  out  hy  Kim  Yamasaki  from  Yoncell.  Oreg,.  who  will  study  the  art 
of  design  for  housing  older^adults.  producing  guidelines  with  drawings?and 
people  ^^^P^*'^^  ^"f^  I>rivate  groups  concerned  with  the  qeeds  of  older 

On  eacli  front,  the  Kndowment  has  .sought  to  remove  these  barriers  through 
Tts  grant  programs. ,        *  ,  ' 

fh^n^rJ^?K"^''t^^^i''  ^^"^^         ^^'^^""^  Constituencies  supports  model  projects  . 
through  the  l-.ndowment  programs.  These  projects  are  intended  to  develop, 
implement  evil  uate  and  docufnent  ways  of  integrating  special  constituencies 
Into  art.s  activitias  both  as  audiences  and  participants 

f^V'^^r'''  ^^^""^     $300,000  provided  27  model  projects  through  six 

of  the  Endowment  program  areas. 'Exa.nples  of  mo'del  projects  •  include  the 
Pinellas  Arts  Council  and  the  Utah  Mu.seum  of  Fine  Art  ine  ^ 

The  Pinellas  Xris  Council  in  Clearwater.  Fla..  provides  a  technical  assistance  ■ 
program  offeri?\g  con.<mltant  services  to  five  areas  of  the  State  interested  in 
developing  n  'neyltalize  Arts  Program!:  for  older  people.  The  program  involves 
art  sts  uho  travel  to  nutntion^sites  anrfsenior  centers  to  offer  visual,  performing, 
mid  1  ferarv  arts  pro^vraming  to  the  older  population.  A  l-dav  workshop  wjll 
held  in  each  area  to  design  county  cooperative  programs  in  the  arts  and  aging 

I^T  V^^ni!^^  Mnsenm  of  Fine  Art/Department  of  Educational  Services  in  Salt 
I  ^^'^^A  making  visual  ^rts  more  a^cessihle  to  residents  of  retirement 

^?I"^^^^;«^Th^  mnsenm  will  provide  exhibits  and  introductorv  toiirs.  Interest^ 
ffijf  ^^r^  encouraged  to  participate  In  self.gnided  research  and^ate 
trained  to  act/as  tour  guides  for  other  visitors  ^  ■ 

l%h^\ZTMtt^^^^^^  ^"'^^^^^  P^^P^^'^  participation  in 'otH- 

activities.  The  co;?t  of  tickets  and  transportation  majS  prevent  people  on  ■ 
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fixed  incoiyes  from  attending  perforinances  KndoNiment  programs  obn tin ue  to 
Mipport  uYKaiiiziitiuns  th.it  provide  tiiKet  Mih.vidie-,  st  hedule  propranis  in  places 
whi'H*  tran.si>(>rtiitioii  is  not  a  problem,  and  offiT  fne  or  low-cost  programs.  Ex- 
amples t>f  tUe^^e  projects  uidude  the  New  Stajji-  in  Jacksun.  Miss ,  ^\:llich  is 
fumUnl  throii;;h  our  eximnMon  .irt.s  la-ograni  This  iini^^raia  provides  l0A\^ost 
theater  titkct'*  and  free  tran.sportation  for  'A.OOO  older  pi'('>i>le  nniWJow  incom^. 
in  ad<liti(m  to  comluitmg  interprefivc  dii>cusMons /or^cdch  performance.   ^  ^ 

Since  lack  of  detailed  information  on  Miltural  opportunities  niaj  further 
limit  the  in\ ol\i'rm»nt  of  older  lu'ople,  the  Eiulownieut  funds  many  audk'uce 
development  project ^  One  example  i*^  the  BrooklNu  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Science^,  which  pro\idcs  a  w  ide-rjfnging  i^ro^'raiii  for  tiie  older  adult  com- 
munity' that  mclude.s  (1)  An  introduction  to  the  museum;  (2i  workshops  on 
how  the  mufteiiiii  relates  to  its  (ommunity;  (3)  a  .senunar  on  the  relationship 
of  the  museums  t  ollei  tit>n,s  to  the  participailts'  udtural  heritage,  (4)  an  exam- 
ination i>f  BrooklMi'^  eiiMrouiiiental  arts  and  Mulpture;  a  Ad  (5)  a,  Brooklyn 
Heritage  I)ay  that  highlight>  a>i<ects  of  Brooklyn'.s  cultural  diversity 

The  foUow  iiii^  are  more  uxaniiUe.s-  of  ijrujects  aimed  At  providing  arts  pro- 
graming for  senior  <  itizeit.s.  The  project^s  are  Hsted  under  the  Endowment  pro- 
gram from  which  they  received  their  funding. 


is 


( 


EXPANSION  ARTS 


ArllSiJltUreJjnc:,  oMla^mJ)rj (l^:j^Ia ss^ ojTe ^^^^  Life/'  a  free  performing 

arts  series  for  senior  citizens  in  housing  facifrties,  iiiir~slng.homes,"^ospTtars,  and 
'  in  coipmiinity  sites,  .  .  ^  ■ 

Greate'r  Fajls  Riven  Recreation  Commission,  Inc..  in  Fall  River^  Mass.  will 
(•(mtinue  their  comprehensive  summer  "Street  Tlieater"  program  of 'workshops- 
and  rehearsals    hich  /  iilminate  in  a  dozen  free  performances  in  neighborhood 
»  and  senior  citizen  facilities, 

Jersey  City  (^ultiiral  Arts  Comnib^sion  in  New  Jersey  sponsored  *'Summer 
Festival  W  which  includetl  i ' Caravans^' ^iirice  \\eekl.\  perfurniaii'. es  at  senior 
'centers,  medical  (inters  and  institutional  re.siden*  es  throughoift  the  city, 

I.etlumulay.  Inc..  of  Washington.  D.C..  produces  a  series  of  free  community 
concerts  featuring  jazz  artists  and  workshops  in  music  in  senior  citizen  centers, 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  ancipri.sons.   *  ♦  ,  ^ 

'    fMeximont  Citizens  for  Action.  Inc  in  Worchestrr.  Mass ,  supports  an  annual 
celehration  of  the  arts  and  culture  of  Wort  liestei^s  neighborhoods  Free  work- 
shops and  concerts  are  offered  in  nursing  homes  and  nutrition  sites,  as  well  as 
,the  annual  Elder  Extra vj^ganza,  a  cabaret  .style  celebration  for  senior  citizens 
in  the  downtown  .shopping  area. 

Quincv  Societ\  of  Fine  Arts  in  Illinois  offers  art  classes,  workshops,  and  per- 
formances benefiting  the  black  and  senior  poiuilation.s.  Three  week-long  residen- 
cies'wlll  occur  In  vonior  nursing  homes,  ^ 

Theater  Resvarch,  tncySouth  Street  Theater  in  Xew  York,  will  produce  two 
one  act  oi)eras  of  Victor  ri^rbert,  ,T.  P.  Sousa.  and  Pergolesi,  and  a  total  of  16  free 
performance.s  for  older  citizens  and  family  groups.  ,  ; 


FOLK  ARTS 

Phelps  Stokes  Fnmi  in  New  York,  will  support  a  series  of  performanj^es  in 
prison.s  and  .senior  centers  hy  Afro-CnHan,  master  traditional  musician.  Julito 
CoUa/.o  and  Ins  ensemble.  An  explanation  of  cultural  traditions  and  the  instru- 
ment.s  I*?  included  in  thes^  performances. 

INTER-ARTS 

National  rouncil  on  Aging  in  Washington,  1)^',  the  Councirs  Center  on  Arts  - 
amT^ignig  i)ro\ules  iuformatiiin  and  consultation  as  well  as  technical  assist- 
nnce  to7j?i<ftiiizations  ni\olved  in  delivering  arts  programs  and  services  to  oldery 
persons. 

Ho/^pital  Audieno<w  in  Xe\^  York  resi)onds  t(j  the  cultural  needs  of  institution  , 
nhzed  i)eople.  It  offeiVse\eral  dim-tlMit  programs  which  iiirlnde  bringing  firr^ 
workshops  and  perforniah*ies  into  <)ldcr  i)eoi)li 's  homes  and  providing  a 
distributlon^  system  for  ohlelwiduU.s    It  alsi/  provides  technical  ass^tf\nccr  0?I 
programmatic  compli^ime  on  .ItM  regulations,  and  dissemii^ates  infocmati^^i 
how  to  e\aLuate  arts  i»rogranis  u>Hig  Hosi)ital  Audicjice's  re?;earch  on  the  o 
Qf  arts  worksliops  for  the  frail  elderl^.  in  nursing  homes.  < 
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LIFKRATUKE  .  * 

'The  arribt  project  of  the  C'lilturiil-Coimdl  Foundation  in  SewVork  supports 
-I  oetr^  Muhile.-  in  whUh  writers  ^ive  two  readinjjs  of  poetrv  per  Jav  and  aijsite 
uork.shops  in  cit.v  l)arks,  coniUiunit\  ceuter-.  hobpital.s,  and  ^enior  ci&zen  centers 


The  uei^jhborhood  film  project  in  Philadelphia.  I»n  ,  i.s  providinfr  qiWlitv  film 
pro?,'ramin>j  at  lou*  adr!ii>sinu  pri(  e-  and  deveIul»lil^;  re^iuuil  andaenceV,  bv  spe- 
(•ml  outrtiirh  ro  senior  citizeus.  (■uuiuiunit\  Kroui)!<,  and  ethnic  niinontieA 


Ml'SlC 


^  Art^  Alaska,  liw  ,  from  Anchorajre.  Alaska,  is  touring  their  chamber  enjJomble 
111  honie^  tor  the  a>;ed  aiid  the  ni'^^itutionali/.ed  in  rnraUAJaskan  conimunitW 

Association  includes 


a  senior  'citizen's  concert 


Canton  Synij)!ion.\  Orchestra 
as  part  of  their  outreach  program  ,  x 

.  I>es  Moines  Symphony  As.sociatlon  is  actively  working  to  increase  the  numWr 
of  Minday  ii>atinee  suj).scnl>ers  an^OJl^;  older  people  by  selling  tickets  at  a  reduded 
Urice  and  iitiliziiijr  1.)  ^uI^es  per  concert  to  bring  the  older  adults  to  their  nV 
civic  Center.  .         ^  '1 

1*^2^1^;"  Mjis^  Fe^  X.C..  i>rings  Prooect  TJSTEX  a  weekly 

series  of  chamber  muMc  (-nncerts.  to  elderly  ahd  Iiandicf»)ped  individuals 

U  I  aso  Symphony  in  Texas  is  providing  general  admlTsion  seating  at  the  low- 
x  ^''^^J''  ^"'^^zens  and  military  personnj&I.  attempting  to  develop 

^^f!Z^!''  Philharmonic,  Inc.  of  MUmi.  Fla..  holds  concert,  for  their  older  con- 
^tue^*>.  and  they  provide  transportation  and  low  co>t  tickets 

F^l?  AA  ayne  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Inc..  in  Fort  Wayne.  Tnd  .  has  a  core 

^7It2!v  ^^^"^^^^^^^^'^"VV'^'***  '''''^^  ''^  f"'*'"  ^^'-^t^mbles  to  perform  in  schools,  senior 
citize,  centers,  hospitals,  and  other  locations  throughout  northern  Indiana 

^rlendale  Symphony  Orchestra  As.socia^on  in  Olendale.  Talif .  is  opening  up 
dress  rehearsals  for  physically  hitndicaii>ed  people  and  senior  citizens  with 
transportation  and  other  costs  provided.  * 

Jacksonville  Symphony  Association  in  Florida  has  expanded  it.s  oiitreaJh  nro- 
SLmrSl«^^  and'retirement  homes,  hos- 

Knoxville  ^Symphony  Society  of  iCnoxville.  Tenn..  is  touring  their  young  peoples 
concert  pn)gram  and  the  KSO  Quartet  to  senior  citizen  residential  faciliti^ 

Monterey  Symphony  Association  of  Carmel.  Calif.,  i.s  iuMting  .senior  citizens 
?Wnpn  /^^nT^  '^'"^'"^^  eonnued.to  wheelchairs,  who  are  members  of  the 
Hartnell  (ollege  program,  to  attend  concerts  as  guest.s  of  the  .symphony. 
hiruL  "'^  Communiry  Museum  of  New  Vork  has  organized  the  New  Muse  jazz 
J^L^''''^"''"'  providing  instructional  workshops,  a  seniof  citizens'  jazz  cou- 
cert  .series  and  a  musici;ins  forum. 

New  York  Kammer  Musicer  in  Xe'w  Yrrrk  Citv  is  participating  in  a  SO-daV  resi 
centers    ''^"""""^^^  ^ '  includes^free  pSmanc^^^^ 

Santa  Barbai^a  Symphony  Orchestra  Association  of  <^alifornia  has  organize<l  a. 
TT'  T,'*r  ^^"^  residents,  and  handicapped 

t  nLssI  d  ^^""'"''^     ^'^^  '"^^^  A'riington  Theater  has  tiade 

It  pcssib  e  for  th^n  to  increase  courtesy  tickets  for  financially  deprived  students 
qp^^'^^fi  oon.stituents  who  might  otherw  ise  |.e  unable  to  afford  ticket  prices, 
cim  f  "^  <"l^«mber  Players  from  Sea  Cliff.  X.V..  are  developing  outreach  pro- 

ne^L  nin"rr^7-^;"^Trr  ^^^^^^  P^^P^^  «^  musicjans  for  works 

nertling  players  outside  of  the  regular  eusemi^le 

o.'^i'^'^r'^  Symphony  Society  of  I  ouisiana  pre-sent^  a  matinee^eries  of  three 
concerts  for  .senior  community  centers  In  Shreveport 

Strings  for  Sdiool.s.  Inc..  in  Villanova.  Pa.,  is  expanding  its  string  chamber 
program  informal  concerts  and  workshops  to  reach  elementary  and  secohdary 
sohooLs  and  Institutions  for  elderly  and  handicapped  individuals  . 

Toledo  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Ohio  is  supporting  concerts  and  educational 
program.s-  in  nursing  homes,  senior  centers,  and  mental  health  Centers 
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OPERA- \^L'SICAL  THEAT^        .  ' 

Lyric  Oi)era  uf  rhicagcs  111.  fc,ai>iH,rts  a  String  Testivaj^  whidi  irK^ludes  jthe 
prodiK-riitn  of  a  chaiiiber  opera  and  a  ,siiecially  ijn»pare(l  presentatiun  for  older 
and  handicapped  people. 

Natural  Heritage  Trii^t/Artpark  iii  Lewiston,  X.Y  /  ha>  exilfind^  tUe  number 
of  this  >>easnri\s  performances  tu  .11,  intliulinj,'  a  number  of  weekly  inatin^es  for^ 
senior  citizens  and  youth  groups.      -  f  - 

Opera  Comi^^ny  of  Thiladelpbia  in  Pa^.  is  brua'dening  its  sa^pe  to  include  edu- 
cational pi'ogtfamsj  student  lierfumiaiiies.  \vurkshoi>s.  and  Lla.s^es  for  senior 
citizen.s  in  isolated  comniiuiities  in  P^insylvania.  >fs\\  .Xersey,  DQlawart*.  and 
western  New  York.  |  ' 

^  Seattle  Opera  Association  in  Wa.snington  i$  expanding  their  outfeach  and 
*  education   program    to    inclucie   (ildtT   adults;  and    tho>e    living   in  rural 
comniunicies.    ' .       ^  ' 

Wolf  Trap  Foiindjjtion  in  Vienna.  Va,.  ha.s  developed  a  series  of  12  interpretive 
J  rograni-;  conducted  by  -Anieriwin  arti.st.N.  de>igned  to  introduce  new  audiences 
such  as  senior  citizen,^,  to  opera  and  musical  theater. 


.  PARTN'EBSHIP 


Grand  Mo^nadnock  Art«- Council  of  Keene.  X.H^Js  expanding  their  program  of 
I)erforraances  and^  workshop  in  jx^etrj.  pjrinf making,  clay,  sculpture,  and  crea- 
tive movement  to  mclude  iuistitutionalized.  <elderly  and  handicapped  people,  Thft 
documentation  of  thi>  procesn  shoidd  aid  other  lotal  arts  agencies  in  developing 
additional  programing. 


erJc 


PARTICIPATORY  ARTS  PBOGRAMIKO 

Active  participation  in  the  arts  by  older  Americans  has  continued  to  expand 
because  of  pn^fessional  arts  programing.  Through  Endowment  advocacy  and- 
financial  supi^^f,  profe^^ional  artists  are  being  given  the* opportunity  to  work 
with  seniors  ia  very  special  ways.  The  artists  are  becoming  aware  of  the  over- 
whelmin^g  sensitivity  and  creativity  tli^t  older  Americans  can  offer  in  terms  of 
thea<fSThe  following  grllntees  are  providing  participatory  arts  programing  for 
ohjer  adults.  \ 

^  EXPANSION  ARTS  ^ 

Birmingham  Creaflve  Dance  in  Alabama  offers  performances,  classes,  and 
workshops  for  senior  citizens  and  emotionally  handicapped  youth. 

Creede  Repertory  Theater.  Inc..  in  Creede.  Colo.,  offers  a  senior  citizens  drama 
Workshop,  as  well  as  special  free  performances  for  senior  and  migrant  workers. 

The  Dance  Exchange  In  Washington.  D.C.,  conducts  movement  classes  in  senior 
centers,  apartment  buildings,  h'bs^itals,  and  day  care  centers  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area.  Training  teachers  to  work  with  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
populations  in  movement  is  an  integral  part  of  this  program.  The  Dance  Ex- 
change also  «upp0ji;s  an  Intergenerational  performance  group  well  known  in 
the  Washington  area  c&Ued  "Dancers  of  the  Third  Age.*'^  • 

DeCordova  and  Dana  Museum  and  Park  in  Lincoln.  Mass.  offers  an  outreaph 
program  in  fine  arts,  photography,  and  crafts  »for  older  people  in  senior  ceaters 
and  nutrition  sites.  Once  acquainted  with  the  offerings  of  the  museum,  seniors 
are  provided  with  transportation  to  the  class  of  their  choice. 

Iowa  Arts  Council  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  continuing  their  "Arts  and 'Older 
American*'  program,  a  senior  citizen  participatory  arts  program  including  classes 
and  workshops,  and  artists-in- residence. 

Madison  Community  Acces«  Center,  Inc..'  in  Wisconsin,  trains  older  Americans 
In  video  production,  including  instruction  In  punluction  planning  and  the  use  of 
tho  portable,  studio,  and  editing  equipment.  * 

Manchester  Craftsmen's  Guild  In  ritt.sburgh.  Pa  .  in'<truct.s  inner-city  elderly 
and  handicapped  IndRIduals  in  ceramics,  textile  iirts  and  photography. 

« 

FOLK  ARTS 

'Department  of  Community  Ser\Icej«  In  .Tonesboro.  Tenn  .  plans  to  explore  the. 
development  of  country  nuisic  radio  from  Itn  roots  in  traditional  mountain  music 
by  tracing  secular/ dance  music  traditions  fronf  the  oldest  forms  of  str^ngband 
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*  *  V  :      '     -  f 

uiusuMo  hlupgrasJ   Contvrt.s  will  prt'MMit  l'.»th  older  jhhI  ^\  ounffor  Coinitry 

MoMcun  Amoncui  opportunit.x  FmiukIjuihu  m  .Moiitprfv  I'ark,  (1Uit\  will 
supiMirr  a  provjniTii  ni*  niltni.il  riii  n  liiuein  U)y  fia^raiit  workers  and  the  iirl)an 
poor  pnpnla'ii.iiKs  rhe  iiiusir  of  ila*  mariacUi  a>  i)laved*l>v  expert  senior 

inanfichi  pla.MT^  .  ,  -  ^  '        '  , 

MnnnK  tV)un1.v  Rnral^  in'rita;;e  Alliance,. In(5..  of  rniun.  \V,  Va  .  will"  conmiue. 
tlieir  pPfiiirani  M  frV-e  ela^s^.^  m  traiiitiuual  luUMf  tau;;ht  h\  older. master  tradi- 
rionjrl  inuMriaii>  in  honie>,  <'(jnnt\'lii;;U  ^eiionls.ymd  .senior  centers 

1  ITKBATrKP:  '  V 

^:i«hf  fellMW<frps  line  Immu  awanU^l  m  older  writer'  and  poets  including 
IMmn  Lamps  rnmi  New  York.  Ki\  I>„»\le  friini  San  Francisco,  Sterling  Brown 
from  \\ashi:ij;t<ai  DC.  .jud  h.sephiiM.  Allies  from  Herkdev.  (^alif  Jo.sephine 
.  Miles  a  p.u>f,  essi>i>t,  cMtJc.i;ind  teacjiei.  ua<  lM)ni  in  l9lV  .Afs  Miles*  is  the 
author  ut  u\er  a  d.^zeri  cnllecti.)u>  ..f  puctrv.  inuM  receutb  To  AU  Appearances- 
N(M\  and  Selected  Prnihs.  '  pui*i>lied  h.\  the  ViUNprsitx  x>f  Hhr;oi^  I>rt>ss  in  1974 
Ms  Mdes  lijis  ref  (M\  erhnnniemu^  lUerar.x  fellow sliips  and  has  sdrved  as  a  source 
oi.  uispirirron  to  .^Miinger  w  riters  irowexer.  apart  tAiw  p?»efs  and  Iserions  critics^ 
her  work  is  ha rdhi- known     '     '  ^  ,  f 

INTER'ARFS 

.Mulfiarts  programs  for  St.  Ma^.v's  roiirt  in  Washin'^non,  d'-T..  provides  free 
nisuurtion  i.M  miHic.  dsa^na,  xisii.il  arts,  and  moveineut  for  the  older  people 
who  reside  in  this  low-middle  income  fanht^v. .        '  > 
»  *  *  <  . 

rouneil  for  native  Inlaces.  Jnc .  in  Los  Ani;eles.  Talif ,  Ks  sponsoring  a  series 
of  .•^O-miniite  umts  nirli  Wdcrl^x  artists  and  scholars.  These  sc^nior  citizens  will 
share  their  visions  remenil.rances.  rcHecthais.  and  critical  observations  with 
their  public  throu;:h  interviews,    .  ,  .  * 

^  ML'SKtr.Nt 

Museo  del  IJnrio  in  Xew  York  City  has  jffirchased  works  of  old^r  painters 
for  a  permanent  Pnertr.  Rican  art  collection,  lliese  payiters  are  presently  repre- 
irintinj""  "'""'^'^      '''''^^       ^^P*''  cqriiplQte 

HcfervfP*''*"!'  V  '^'0"  Tenn.  i,  s-upportin^  an  outreach^id). 

UclsorUc  •  art  pnwini  for  all  ajies  at  senior  citizen  centers  and  homes  for  haiidi. 
capped  and  luentally  >retarded  individuals.  ^ 

^iJlir  ^""^  ^:'>'V';V*^''''^''''  '^'^  '     mipportlnan  program  ■ 

deKijyned  to^eiihnnce  inol  ility  trainin;:  for  newlv  blinded  adultV         »  *  * 

orJiriimvI'M^n'r     '^^''''7'  ^""'"T  ^""'^  ^''^^     expanding  their  educational 

^uJu^  r.l^  }  '  ""'"'^I'  ' t^rad.iate  students  in  the  museum  and  in  com. 
nunilt.v  centers;,  se^^ior  (,ti/en  rcsideneios,  associations  for  the  handicapped  and 
other  sociajfservices  orKani/.i^tions  •  «^"PPeu,  ana 

*         *  '  ^       VrSUAI.  ARTS/pnOTOORAPHY 

fa;V'«h';^.ATh'^  rr  producing  a  1-hour  dociuneii- 

H  lor^l)    1  /     ^'^^'1^  ^V'"''^  '^"^  important  photographA-^f  of 

the20thcDnturywhoisahuost80vearsoM  i     .  t>  y 

Donald  Snns-eri  of  West  (ilover.' Vt..  is  involved  in  a  program  ofTtkcpvering  and 
>rmno  in^r  native  talonts  in -the  northeastern  section  of  VernionrsXi  has  ^ 
I  bited  and  lee ti, red  on  the  higl\  quality  of  work  produced  by  older  residents,  • 
wjhosO'avertrgengei^STyearsold.  .  .  : 

Cof^st  (4)mnHmKv  College  Di'strict  in  ^osta  Mesa,  C;alif..  is  resea'rching -and  . 
recording  segments  of  the  history.of  photography  by  videotaping  Interviews  wljth 
six  senior  women  photographer*.     '  .  „  Jf 

Flno  Arts  Miiseum  Foundation  of  San  t^ranciWo.  Calif..  \<'II1  support  *'San  Fran- 
cIsco/Los  Angeles.  104rt-«o;'  a  photographic  exhibition  of  approximatelV  fiO  works 
by  Max  Yavno.  an  Importrftit  senior  west  coast  phofographer.  The  Yavno  exhibi- 
tlon  reflects  the  development  and  social  ctianges  In  San  Francisco  and  T^s  Angeles 
as  Yavno  recorded  them  over  the  last  33  yea*^.  * 

.  t  '   '        "  .    '  / 

o  •     •  •     '  . 
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item/ 26.  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  HIJmaNITIES 

1^         •  January  15,  1981. 

I>KAR  Sknatuh  Hbinz.  I  aui  jileabt'il/to  enclose  a  report  suuiiuarizing  major 
(tcthities  fur  or  a1)uiit  the  a^iiij?  whuh  \u  re^Mipjiorted  the  Natiuual  Eii(lo\\- 
inent  for  the  Humanities  in  1980.      '  * 

It  IS  my  hi)ju*  tllat  -you  auJ  yuUE  cunimlttee  will  find  this  summary  uf  our  ac- 
tivities and  plan^  useful  I  also  hu|je  that  otiier  readers  of  the  reports  vvill 
stimulated       it  tu  di«\elup  other  kinds  of  humanities  projects  tu  benefit  older 
Americans  and  tu  inirea>e  luulei^taudiug  uf  the  ^lx;tlal  prubleuia  and  challeilges 
they  face.  -  *  „ 

Please  let  nn*  \)^in)\y  if  \\e  can  ho  uf  any  further  help  to  >our  coinniittee.  . 
,  Sincerely. 

JosKPH  D  Di'FFEY.  Chairman. 

Enclosure. 

RkPORT  on*  AcTIVIT1K^\afFKI  TlNT.*()l.l)tK  AMKRICANS  IN  1080 
♦  ^       ^  r.  IMBODUCTION 

*  The  Xatiunal  Endov\ment  fur  the  Iluniiinitie-s  recosuizi'h  the  iniiM»rtant  con- 
tribution.s  made  l).v  ulder  Ameriians  in  schcjlarshif)  in  the  Ininianities^and  to 
the  i*coader  societ!\.  It  also  recofjmzes  that  our  ^enior  citizens  have  a  special 
neeif  f or  the  enrichment  which  tlie  humanities  can  hrin^'  to  their  lives,  as  vvell 
as 'for  the  kno\vledge  and  persjH'ctiveh  whuh  thv  Uunianitie.s  provide  all  citi- 
zens, >uung  ant^uld.  at^  they  striM*  to  make  informed  personal  am^  civic  choicer. 
To  these  ends.  enct>urage  utilization  h\  the  ihlerly  uf  Endowment -sup- 

ported products*  T^ch  ns  print  materials,  museum,  e\hilMti4JU.s.  radifi  and  tele- 
vision programs*  _and  seeks  increased  partiripnti(JiX  of  uhlen  Americans  in  a 
wide  variety  uf  NEHE^I-supI^urted  activities,  including  sdKjlarship,  forni.il  and  in- 
formal educational  prORrams.  and  disciis^i(jn.s  of  jwiblic  pulit  y,  and  other^  vital 
questions  In  communities  throuKho.ut  the  Tnited  States. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  aging  do  partitipate  in  tiie  Endowment's  pro- 
grams are  discussed  in  section  II  of  this  report.  .  ^  ^ 

Last  year,  in  order  tu  insure  that  older  Americans  have  access  to  K,ndownient 
funds  and  programs,  the^  Enduw  nieiit  developed  and  puiilished  in  the  Federal 
Register  its  proposed  regulations'under  the  Age  Disi  nniinatiuii  Act  uf  1975.  As 
a  result  of  this  publicatiun,  comments  ua  the  prup(»scd^regulatujns  were  received 
ifnd  acted'upun.  Although  the  deatjline  for  coniiii*  nt  has  nuw-  {lassed  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  has  approved  the  modified  regulations, 
procedural  changes  novr  retpiire  .Justice  Department^ approval  before  ^he  regula- 
tions become  finaj.  .»  } 

In  additlop  tu  several  specific  grants  cited  below .  the  upcoming  White  House 
Conference  un  the  Aging  prompted  the  development  of^i  memorandum  of  un-i 
derstanding  between  NEH.  NEA,  the  Administration  onY^giag.  and  the, White 
House  Conference  Aging,  itself.  Through  this  njemorandum  the.  agencies 
entered  intu  ag/eemeiH  for  long'terni,  comiirehensive  programs  of  cooperation 
In  the  arc^a  of  hupianlties.  arts,  and  aging. 

n.  PARTICIP.VTfoN  BY  OLDKB  AMKRICANS  IN  NF.II  PROGRAMS     "  • 

In  carrying  "Ait  its  congressionall.v  mandated  mission  uf  furthering  the  un- 
derstanding and  use  of  humanistic  knowledge  i'l  the  TJiited  States,  NEH  re- 
sponds to  the  needs  and  Intere«Nts  in  the  humanities,  primarily  as  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  unsolicite<l  ai)plicatiuns  foi  spe^^iflc,  projects.  Therefore,  the  agency 
does  not  usually  set-Qside  fixed  sinns  uf  iiluncv  for  work  in  a»ny  subject  area  or 
for  particular  groups.  As  a  re*sult.  there  is  no  single  ijrpgram  for  senior  citteens 
using  funds  specificallv  allocated  for  that  group,  nor  is  tli;re  a  single  program 
within  the  agency  t«  support  the  stiyl.v  of  tlic  aging  proc,  s-<  cjr  of  elderly  people 
Rather,  hdth  such  interests  can  he  pursued  through  the  full  range  of  Endow- 
ment programs  dependipg  on  the  project's  feoals  and  formats 

Through  the  regular  selection  process  of  these  grant  itfograms.  .>'EH  funds 
a  great  number  of  projects  involving  oldec  individuals  as  project  directors, 
project  personnel,  ur  cuA^ultants.  One  of  the  agency's  most  distinguished  grantees, 
Dumas  Malone,  now  89  jT^rs  uld.  Is  now  nearing  completion  of  his  monumental 
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iiinltivoiiiiiu'  iin»j;i;Ul)li>  ol  '1  iioinas  Jrrtrtbuij  ouUiHrcliin^iN e  histucN.  \vhio!i 

wa^  lH'«iUi  iu  r.»K».  won  tilt'  l*uli</i'i  I'n/^ii  r.*7r»  Speaking;  at  a  lert'iit  e't'H'iiKHiN 
iiiarkiu^;  tlie  KudoNMin-nt  s  iTjlli  <utni\ t'rs.ir>  Mr  >Lil(Mit»  rtnallpil  ^ha^  "*  *  * 
Soiue>t'.irs  .i«o  .1  tlisi ii.^iiKsln'»l  liiston.ui  tC.iil  Hri'ktM  i  prcdu  trd  tli.it  if  aii>(MH' 
slumld  U-  s/*  t'n()lli,ml>  to  <iit»'iii[)f  .i  <  t>iiiinolit'hsi\«'  lii{»t:raphy  of  Thouias  .h*fTtT- 
Miii.  lu'  uduhl  i'lUvv  the  r.ili\ rial li  >.uul  iu*\oi  cHitM^c  I  v\a^^  in  the  niuldh*  of  that 
•  l/i'tt.\  1  imli  u  ht'ti  I  aiJpioat  1.*m1  tin'  Kuddu  aa-nt.  ami  with  tlioir  lK'Ji>  I  lia\t'  l>oeii 
slowlv  inakiii;:  in^v^  v\  a\  throa^'h  ii  vwi  ^iin'v  1  am  not  out  lait.  (J<m!  willing;, 
.shall  hi'  MMjii  '  Ml  Maloor  just  uia'  of  ihe  aol.ihlr  ohh  r  schol.ir.s  aided  h> 
the  Ijalownu^nt  \\h»»  deii  »>ti^tr,irp  that  a^'u  lai  W.ir  to  si^Muticant  aeluoNoliieiits 
in  thtMn»l(is*i)f^he  huin.iaif  los  ,  ».  . 

KUh  1  Aiiioruan>  uirhoiit  M'iail.irh  fiain1n«  iinkc  csx^itial  rni^^rihutuiiis' t<» 
iuan>  ol  the  r.utlow  nit',  t  jirnjl'tts  Koi  in.slant'e.  proitMis  fur  tin*  rro.ition'of 
\ati\<*  AuuTo.iii  1  lOiiiiaui'  dn  TiVniaues  ,ind  tidial  hi.Nfurir  f  roi}ta.Mitl\  uj^e  elderl\ 
na'udMTs  i)t  lla»  iiil.t'  rdDsiiUanls  {,i  infnrniant>  Pignut  ""WUU  Hnspital 
Workers  \  iiiou^  _  Urt'ad  and  Host's  piojcit  ui.ido  .siniilrii  u^-c  of  iliv  rosonicos 
provided  h\  tlaM'ldiTl;  for  a  \rr\  ditfermt  i>nrpuse  (jral  hi>tor\  w orkshop.s  w ith 
M'ltrtM's  tniii>  tl.c  liui'tn  rro  u^cd  tn  d»n  rloi>  the  iii.Ueri.il  for  a  ii-u^u  .il  presenta- 
tion. Tal\e  (\irv  Ai.^n.  letireos  ha\e  scrNed  as  imth  jiuiilv>  anil  andiOJues  for 
of  the  e\iiitot>.  di^cii^.^ion  i»iu«r«iins  ami  t  unferenn-.s  Muuluetud  luuler  the 
'  ■•I{p<^il]'}Triid  Xl9''»'^   prufect  ^  • 

.hi  th*' same  uay.  t-l+e.J.ni \  oi sit \  oi'  Haltinioie's  Maltiiii(>re  Xei^diborhood  Ilent^ 
a^'  Prujret  tleriuMl  sah^ta nt lal  hisidrual  inatoiial  fioiii  in{ervn>u.s  with  nldorl\ 
rt-.^ulei^.s  of  Haltniiore  s  lii«hl\  »ihj(oi/»Ml  iieiudihoi h<  ods  '  naltiiiiore  Voices." 
Ut'riveti  tri)iii  tl^r  iiiter\u\\s  ji,is  i^fcn  pei  formed  o\er  LMM)  times  before  Ooni- 
nnimt\  andienu's  m.ole  up  im^ri*  oi'ten  than  Jii>t  ol  the  eldril\  in  the' rieighhor- 
hood.s  (ir  stMuor  I  enters  histiut  ll'>1t  autf  Ualtnntire  proiect.s  are  jiibt  two  illn.s- 
tral Hills  deniuusti .itiiii;  jmu  ohh-r  An  emails  lia\o  .served  a.s  hotli  resources  and 
aiidieiiM's  for  iu.m\  Kndouineat  fundod  i>r())eets  in  tin*  humanities. 

All  111  rlu'  a<ti\infs  siipjMatrd  b\  NHH  to  increa.se  under.standih^'  and  n.se  of 
the  liu'h. initios  ainmiu  thr  i;i'nei,il  pivlilie  rrarh  lar^eoiunii»ers  uf  older  Amern  an.s. 

lA ijUfffniniK  TU^ijualitx  r  olhtand  telpMsion  i)roduetions  sur)]"K)rted  by  the 
laulow nu'iit  (e^'.  od;^ss^^^.  Hard  rhmrt.»>.  the  Adams  Chronicles,  imd  the  Aiueri- 
ean  Short  Stor.v  -eries)  are  e.siM'ciall.v  useful  to  ohh4i  iH'Oijle.  many  of  whom 
«'anin»{  or  pr«'fer  nut  ti*  Iea^o  their  lioines  NKI  I. earn  urates  «iantees  to  promote 
the  Jise  of  iiioifta  p* odtictioifA  anions  s»Miior  eitizi'n.s  and  nrjjes  api>licaiit.s  to 
phin  media  programs  uilh  this  ;;roni)  in  mmd  S'peeitlc  information  on  inodia 
j>rourain^iiid  <in\  adifin  t  inatorial  produted  i^s  i>r>*vnhMl  to  all  organizations 
workii  fT  fol^  .special  L'HMirs.  iiielndiiisr  the  elderly  * 

Ifiiinanitie*-  radfo  p'rn«;ramiii«.  lik(^  "A  Question  of  Place"  series  on  X*ational 
I*uhli(  U  idoK  .ser\es  a  wi*lo  audience,  inrlmlin^'  tint  \i.suiill.\  hrindicapiHid,  who? 
iiiiKht  ha\r  limit'ed  areess  t(»*(ln«  huma^iities  in  o^her  ine<lia  For  many  elderly 
peoi  le  M  iifruntiiif:  prohleiiis  sinh  as  inii)atr)Ptl  \ision  and  reduced*  mohility.  these . 
Endow rat  nt-fiinded  program ^  l>n)\ide  aci.ii'*^^  to  inf(»rmati»)ii  as  well  as  a  mecha- 
nism for  cGIiwunnicntiutr  with  tit  hers. 

Eilmntinn  pn^irtim^  >UikMiK  n*Ne  of  the  media  producftoiih  cited  aho\e  and 
aceompau\Tiii;  urmtinl  materhAs.  iimn.\  in.stitntions  of  hijrher  etlncatioii.  inclndiiip: 
eumiiiiinitv  M>llej;e^.  arey>fTerinji  (H)nrses  for  tre<Ht.  Romi'  of  these  courses  are 
parti«  iilnrl\  snifed  for  thost  ehlerl>  stuVleiits  w liose  molnlityanay  he  limited  by 
health  '-or  transportation  prohlenis  sitico  they  do  not  retjuire  attendance  on 
campus  H«A\e\er.  all  provide  ^^ood  oi)i>f)rtunities  fur  contlnuinp:  a  lifelong: 
education  ^ 

The  Endow  nn  nt's  (oncorii  v\ith  cofitinnin;?  education  jjoes  he.\ond  courses  tied 
to  XEH  funded  me«lia  prodmtioiis  For  the  pjpst  2  .\ears  the  Endowment  con- 
ductefl  a  ciiiitiimintr  edjieatiou  initiative  Thi.s  initiative  .^ncluded  .seven  regional 
workslvj'p*^.  v\ith  parti*  ipanr  .  from  about  25  institutions,  with  discussions 

focusing;  nn  fashionim;  ors>jrraniin*r  to  no  et  the  needs  of  a  variet.v  of  new  audi- 
ences, inchidin^^  the  e'derh    Sin  h  i  onferences  u  iU  doubtless  result  in  future 
mut.H  suuilar  to  that  whirli  cnai)ied  5>cottsdale  Commnnit^  Collefre  to  create  a- 
projrrnmiMi  tlie<  ulturc  of  tic  Staiihwe.st  targeted  to  newcomers  to  the^area.  often 
the  recently  retired  .  .  '  \ 

ronrHi-^  hy  nru^papcr  Iti  IHSO  si  }hc  Endow  ment-supnorted  Courses  by  News.  ' 
paiHT  proK'raiiis  iidininjstered  In  the  T*ni\ersit.\  of  (\'ilifornia.  San  Die?:o.con- 
Unned  to  pre*<ent  nontradltinnal  » oll«/f:e-U'ji  el  ccnirses.  Tliese  courses  are  offered 
to  the  mcral  pidjllc  natIonall>  thrr>ugh  the  cooperation  of  hundreds  of  Rartici- 
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imtiiij;  lU'Wsp.JiuTs  and  iMliuatinual  iii^tiruti(iii>  ,V  >^n*^s  <>f  ni'W spajKT  nrticlo.s 
pn-pantl  l»\  4>ut<T.jiuhii;c  s^^hul.ns  m  lus  as  [lu*^  lia^|^  uf  a  uiur^t*  ofTi-u'd  at  hnal 
eolU'm-s  anil  iinhfTsii le-  for  [Un^^  rvinU^r^  deMrdii^  of  cagiiu;:  rolU'^ie  <  Tinlit  Moro 
than  Jo()  iii'W  ^p  iiHTs  and  3iM)  (olh'iye-.  and  iini\rrMtn'> -cuopnatt'  r»':4idarl\  to 
bniii:  tliesi*  (oui<i«s  til  <  iti/eiis  uf  v\vr\  Stati^^I'^^f t#o'  Run,  (Inanu  t!io  t*iri;in 
rrtlamls,' us  ue'I  a.s  parts  uf  ljiiro{H'.  Canada.'!  Xi'Wi >^'aland.  and  tlu'  Tar  Kf^st 

IUm  i-nt  ('onrsf-s      Xi'u  s|)aiii'r  Uuw  inklndedl'  Dt^MljLand  lUini;  Ciialh  ni^c  and 
Chanjfo"  {iWiUi.    The  Ainorirnn  Kai^^ly  in  Tran^h|fiiji"  (fall  ll^SOi.jintl  '  Thv 
Xation'«i  IlcJilth"  i  spring  lOsl     -.idtjei'ts  nf  (y»ns^ufi'r/ibU'  and  spi'iial  intrn'st 
older  Aiiiorifans.  if  i 

OthtT  i)ruj»'t  ts  supiturtt'd  1»>  XF^W-^)*  spi'^itk  allj  di'si^rnoU  nthor  tOMncri'ase 
undiTstandiii:;  uf  \hv  sfK-cial  prnldrnjc*  (ii^d  <  h^Ulcn^'s  fat  in^^  the  ohK'rIj  or^t(» 
iJl'oMde  h'itinin;;  e\i>erioiH'es  in  thv  hunpjnith"^  f(ir  (dTIT^i  iti/.rn^  Thi's(^  aiv  do- 
tailiMl  in  sj'ctiuii  in  of  tins  reinirt  In  audit  ion,-,  rei^rjUK^  mi  yVAl  fun'ds^  through 
till*  St«itt-I>as»'d  hninaiiities  4  (,niniit^{es  ha\i'  snpjrdrted  inaio  Jtn  initnitod  ami 
(ondiicti'd  proji'(  tv  of  \\n">v  kifids.  mhu^'  of  whn  li  nrv  des{  rjlu-d  ul  scctiiju  IV. 

III.   SPF.C^FTC   NF.II   GKANTS  SF^KMNU    TUV   Ff  »FRI  Y 

'  Continuinjr  until  tin-  fall  of  ifNl.  the  Kndow  nn'iUN  Kraiit  1»o  the  Xationnl  Council 
ui\  the  Aftin^  for  its  senior  t'enror  linniauities  proRrnin  i.s  in\(»l\iiu;;  2l!  r»  million 
older  Amprii  ajis  in  tlie  hnmanitit's  through  ai  ti\  itio.s  liMd  at  more  than  SOO  service  ' 
eent»'rs  (ijieludin;:  senior  ('i'nters..uutrition  sites,  da.\  can'  pmjjrams  and  nur-in^ 
liimios)  In  addilnui.  ilnriuK  lOSO  the  Endowment  made  new  .i\\ard^  totalin;;  over 
.$()0O.C)0O  fi^r  prf>j»M'ts  desi^jued  —  as  a  u  hole  (ir  in  pait  to  increase  kuo\\ led^e  about 
a:;in^  (tr  t^(^  pmude  spin^ial  materials  or  a(ti\ities  fur  older  perso!^.  Altlioupih 
there  is  uh\  ioush  a  '^^hh\  deal  of  o^erlaii,  these  mi^rlit  tu'  duided  int<»  thrive  cate 
t^ories  "  fl)  Trn^raniM  .dM'nt  ajrinj?  and  the  elderly  in ,oui»  society  and  others^ 
(2/  projjranis  for  older  Ainerfcan-'.  and  (3t  iiru^rams  uVin^  senior  citizens  as 
consultants  or  restairce  iH*ople  Kxamples  of  suv  h  prolji.i nis  fu,ided  in  19S0  f(dlo\\  . 

•  .1.  Programs  hhout  aging  and  the  rUJrrhy  ^ 

1  "Humanistio  Apr)roarhe<^  to  Affijig/'— This  .^lOyOOO  Rrant  to  Illinois  Benedic- 
tine College  en  I  hied  iniiih^in'iitatuHi  of  an  interdis^'iplinarj  course  (Mt  Immanistit  ^ 
approaches  to  n^jinj:  tti  Ut  tamrht  h\  a  sin^eial  ciinsortinm  faenlt\ .  Ft  is  hoixMl  tliat 
the  course  will  serve  as  a  demoustratio^n  model  for  other 'institutions^ 

2  ''Chan^rinK  Male  and  F>male  Roles'  and -the- A^'in^'  Phkm'-s  "^riiis  ,<?14.01)4 
*;rant  to  Colunihia  T'ni\ersity  supports  a  stud.\  of  tlu'  inipa<'t  of  <  han^iuK  se\  rolo^ 
<>u  the  ajjinK  pri*ces.s  as  it  i^  Win^  e\perienci'd  h>  men  and  wouhmi  in  late  20th* 
oentury  America.  ,  , 

X  "Issues  in  (ieriatric  Care/'— This  ?1 2.000  ^Taut.  mintly  funded  with  XRF 
throufeh  the  science.  tethnoloRj  and  human  \alues  proRraiu^  will  enalde  a  special- 
ist at  a  VA  hospital  In  r*orthuid.  Ore^; .  to  conduct  interdi*sciplinar\  rt'st^arch  con- 
corning  judgments  made  bj  health  prt>ft^sionals  al»out  patients' /'ompe^ence  to 
make  decisions  at)out  tht/ir  care  Conceptual  in(pilr.\  aixl  fleld  study  in  a  ^leriatric 
ward  uill  result  in  a  paper  on  guidelines  for  judKinc\ omin'teijce  in  horderline 
ea.se}<.  *  '        .  ' 

4.  "Cambridge  Women's  Oral  Ilisttir^  Project.  Tlistoncal  aiulCultural  Tenspec- 
tives.**— This  .$231100  ^rant  to  the  Cand>rid^'e  Arts  C(mncil  will  enahle  a  core  croup 
of  ^teenage  uoinen  to  ((dle<'t  i»ral  histories  tif  M  uior  l  itizeiis  and  de\elop  a  slide/ 
tape  presentation  and  a  cuidelH)ok  on  "life  tr.iiKsitiotis*'  and  i  hoices  anions  older 
women  * 

T).  ".V^ian  .\niericans  History  Youth  Project  **-  This  ^."j.OOO  Youth  Project  Kraut 
to  Asian.Aniericans  for  i'onimunit.\  in\ol\ement  vmII  »»jiahle  Asian  AineVic  m  >outli 
in  Santa  Clara  County.  Calif,  to  learn  about  the  history  of  Asiaps  in. America  b.\ 
active  partioipatioii  in  the  writing'  and  pn  du(  t;ion  of  vhlentajK^  on  significant 
events  and  issues,  including  .Vsian  American  eldecl.\ . 

B.  Programs  ^or  older  Americans 

i 

1  /'White  House.  Con  fen  nee  on  .^Kin:;  Miniconference  on  the  .Vrts.  HumanitieSv 
and  Older  Americans"  /rhi.s  .?.30.0f)^)  arrant  is  enaldim:  the  Xational  C(juncil  on 
the  ArIih:  to  h<dd  a  miniconference  prioi  to  tlie  Wliite  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
in^  to  develoj)  iniornwition  and  recornniendations^  ontetnin^'  the  art.s.  liumanitie.s, 
and  aging  for  inclusion  in  thafuU  conference  agenda, 
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'  4»i'S'."M;ur':,.^i-;;;:«,>  ..r  ,..„.„,  ponev-T,.i.s 

a  minio.mfoJ-eiu-0  prior  lo  t     \v  .     i  '"^  i'"'  '  Aff.ui  s-  t..  I..  I<1 

''•l'\*:^«"\7"''''-"'a"(Ifl.n'rivat,.Mv'"^^      ""/'"'i^  m'I'H.om.s  to  them  wtl,  ,l,o 

stit...„M.s  This  Kran,  fo.  /.r-,;  s  ,      .         '■'">,  '-'^'"^''--'^         i  " 

m.<I  ,«.,.l"UH.n,  ,  ,.,,„(■„..„„  ..I,r,~      ,    n^^'^^^^^^^^^^^  l  M,v,.rsi,y  to  ,l,.v,.h.p 

'zens  and  nontradifi.mal  stwdentr,  .  L    '  ;    „  '                 f"--  -<M,.or  oi  - 

ver.s,t.v  pr.,«n.ins  n„r„„„v,de  l'a^t.J)ee^  senen.ll.v  .Mcrlook.  v 

Thh  J"!:'n;l's";',;;'i^^^^^^^  Ii-""--''"<'l.lo  Places 

Will  s-.pport  :,  pn!  ....      '^1  J,"         ;r  .'■T''  '  '-n"-'.ry  in  K^Zlan  nt 

<l..c...„ent  .sites  ,Ori  historic  mp  .rt  m.        J:''"^  ">  'H^'^ovor  ami'  - 

-so..ror  ci..on  .^'ur.r;;  ihr:;;r«,r::v:i::hrtst'd''3,,S' 

/'  '''■Of/ram.^  ushtff  senior  cithcn.-,  as  rrsourec, 

;r  "NTX  HAO.v*  (Tho  P,r.;;j''(^  7[  |>"'  ^  {  ';f7,?«'-'"«tory  of  the  Fund 
Fort  Berthold  (North  Oakot  n  Oomn  m  itrOolW^^^^^^^^  ^''•'^  to 

•1  whloh  yout}l^r..m  tfif  Fort'Benh      l.wVr  'V"!^  "  project 

•Htory  intervleNvs  with  pilafwders  an  1  n^^^^^^^^^  '^""^^-^^^  "'"l 

.4.;oTr;.;!i;:!r?;:i.f:i::s^atn';/^^^^^^^      ^^.ooo  sun-nier  st.. 

o  Intervleu-  and  research  tl.e  so  ^.Mst  r  cnl   I  T""*"^     "  '"^'"nKe  It  possible 
Hhelr  seventies,       ,.  -lespite  the  r  ^^f.-i,*'""^  "f        ""omen,  all  in 

;lspl...v  .-arlnK  and  c.M„„'it.ne"t  L  X'fr  lam  i?^.    "^^  ""d  Person,^lIties.  all. 
tl..:"xpcri,M>ce.s  Whloh  comVllKUe  Motht  ^  "^  e^»">lne 

•>.    Hrl(ljre3  from  tl)c  P'*;t"— t>iIo  «-/wv 
OlmVl  .tfe,  ^^C..w|,ll„ppor  a^r'Sctfn'-^^^^^^^  Tenter  in 

an<f  lo«-  Income,  «  ill  ip!,r,V  ,  ho,,f  ifl.  .  V,  ^  'T"'  i"""^'-  Prwlominantly  black 
famnies  fro,„  .snnll  Krnu ' oet in^s' with  the  M.^^rr'"t^'       low-Lcom^  black 
^  hooklet  and  present  a  pro«'nnn  of  cl^u^ill'^e^^.lIeSs:     '  '^"'"P"^  « 

IV.   STATK  PROCRAMS  AND  THE  AQINO 

fadt  ;p\"^?trs'^:,d''r.:r?;kt";ic^       x-^r  f-t«  m  50  states . 

tee.s.  These  c.mniittee.s.  i„  tun    r^nonrt  fo  .      "."fr.  h»manltles  commit- ' 

Utions  ^jul  orKanl-/4.tio,  s  \vi7 1'ln  the  It.te  foH  ?PP'''^«t"'ns  from.in^t  - 
I«ene0t  to  the  CUiwm  of  the  State  n  .^^Pnt  I'limanit  ps  projects  V)f  broad 
fu..de<l  across.the  country  Iw.ve  ocutf^n  ilJ^'^f  Projects 
porary  concei=ii  to  t  ip  .society  Theref^e  mnt;,  1  P."''"''  P'^^''^^  or  of  contem- 
blomedical  ethics,  death  »i  1  dvl^  th^  tatn^^T  m'''"'/"''''  '"P'-^^  of 
swiety,  and  with  other  i.Hsnes  of  nnrM^'..i„  '         the  family  within  the 

made  directly  l.y  thl  Sw^en?,  t'^^e  "ro™^ 

Of  formats.  The  following  dozen  exam^tp.=  ^fj  .'  f'nd  projects  in  a  rariety 
or  these  iindertakinRS  •  e.xamplty,  give  some  Indication  of  the  breadth 

unl^Sest  C;'r^^:i,^rT'«0^i^r«r/,r/  ^-tival.  ,0  colleges  and 

etS^Tlt^^e^''^  ".'-''^  ''"-"lil-^-rsrU-h  rs?ec"l«'iX  . 
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2  (leor^iji  .  Kt»rt  A'aIU\\  State  Cnlhxt'  nH'PMctl  a  .^950  grant  tuwani  a  3<\ny 
tVstiviil  tt)  iiuTtax<»  a\\amn's>  ut  tlir  iti  whuli  the  lii.stt^ry  i>f  thr  region 

Is  i»rv^**r\<Mi  iM  till'  pi'J  '^niial  sKilN.  talriit^  .i  lul  <u  lifa«  t^  «»f  Kx-al  proph'.  o.sp<H  lall.v 
the  <'Tltt»rly  .  ^  ^ 

:j  Floi;nla  .  The  Miaini  (Ira.\  rafctlMT^  nH'ei\.e(I  a  grant  <»f  .SS.l.'O  to  bring 
tn^ettytT  .ira<l»Mi»u  Iniiuaju^tv.  hraltli  prai  1  it mni'rs  and  rrpn'seutatn o^si'tiior 
t'lli/.iMi'^  urtfa iii/, »tj<>ws  for  an  e\.Mniuat»oii  of- ag<'-roIatiMl  i.ssu<\s*as  thi\\  i>rrtain 
to  tjii' J^inuanM U'^  1'\\uit.\  nnvtiiigs  lirhl.at  tliffi^rojit  liK-ation^  in  tlie  D.ulo 
(^KlIlt.\  Tirea  iimmI  lilia^.  .sjmmk'1m»s.  and  p.iiiel  us'^icMis  ii>  niean^  to  exi^lori'  t)io 
niHlerl>'ni:f  \  nines  Hi  oiir  treaMnent/>f  the  elderly 

}  Delaware'  Tin*  Iji^'h'^nli'  Ketiienirnt  Al>arlnn'nts  received  a  ;;r.nit  of  $T02 
to  I  Mridn<4  «i  program  of  rra/ling  .iptl»diM  iissioius  minU'd  1j\  .iii  .i<'<idrmn  Jinniainst 
>iu  tin  r\olnti»)n  »>f  the  Animran  xliurt  .^tor.x  The  .sturu  N  si'Um  tMl  nu'lnde  nian.\ 
of  tho^e  in  the  I'US  Anieinail  ^liurf  sttir>  teh'\isi«in  serir.s.  and  Kndou  iiient- 
funded  proje<*t.  ,  '  . 

Ti  J)istri»'t  of  ("oinniliiJi  Thr  1  n'ji.i H nient  of  Soeial  WoiU  of  tlie  ('it>  govefn- 
iiM'nt  re»'»M\<Ml  a  .^o,"^!.")  ;;rant  to  iioUl  a  t  onfn  mer* iti  whu'li  hnniainties  M'lu»Inrs 
partfeii)ate<l  in  «lis(  ir^sion.s  fiK  using  on  tlian;ie.s  m  lnMltlu.statiis  and  the  social 
worki'i's  role  in  as.si^tmg  imlnnluals  to  deal  with  the.se  eliange.s  The  two  main 
topies  for  panel  diM  nssion.s  and  \\orkslioi)s  were  teeii.i;:<'  pregnant  i<  s  and  the 
eh|erj.v  •  * 

0  (*otineetlrnt  Mohegan  (\t)inninnit.\  t'o^egr  rceeived  a  grant  of  .^S.t ).").■»  to 
e»»ndu<t  tlrani.i  and  p»irtr\  \\«>rksla)i>.s  for  senio;*  uti/.msiind  tint  of  srhool  adult.s.  * 
T\\t»i;sev*f  I  in'se  se^sjoiis  were  lirld  at  Mohe;;.ui  (\nninniiit>  <'olU*ge.  while  t\\ent.\ 
four  u'eri'  eondut  fed  at  senior  t  enters  in  soutlnM.st  ( 'oniuM  tit  ut.  T»»  gi\  r  additional 
persp^etn<».s  on  flie  lijerataire  .studies,  the  inogiani  .iNo  inthnhd  four  trip*^  to 
niaM'r  pnMluetious  of  fln'  If.irtford  Stage  ('onhi)an.\  and  tin'  I.on;;  YS'harf  Theatre 
in  .Veu'.HaxM'ii.  ' 

7  California  Tin  ilra.\  Tanthi^rs  rrteived  a  $12.M7  grant  to  hold  10  inxita  ' 
tional  meetings  and  workshops  to  emisidei  prc.sent  da>  luittiTn.s  of  (dd  acre  and  ^ 
of  the'  rehitioiLshjp.s  aniotig  older  adnlt.s  iujd  thrir  »  hildren  m  liglit  of  history, 
hteratnre.  philosopliy.  religion,  and  <'tlnes 

s  Arizona  Tlie  rni\ersit.\  of^Arizona  i*»HMM\Ml  a. grant  to  develoi>  a  jirogram 
ha.sed  on  nuitrnal.s  from  the  Xativnal  ('i*nncil  on  Aging.  Th<>  pYograni.  focusing 
on  eonmion  fainil.\  dileninias  and  jo.\.s.  exjinfiines  seh'Cteil  historical  rvents  (sim;- 
eilicirH>  unmigration  in  the  (ire.it  d>epn*s.sion )  which  ha\e  di anncti«  all.\  affected 
the  eutir^^e  of  life  hi  individtial  fainilie.^  . 

9.  (N>lorado  The  rnixersity  of  Coloriulo  received  a  $1(^500  grant  t4)  eon<luet 
lertnnV  panels  on  the  i)arallel  de\  elopnient.s  in  the  hunntnities.  >eienees,  ami 
social  8cienres.  The  lectnre,  |ianQls  are  Indd  ^at-a  .senior  citizeh  center  Senior 
citizens  also  attend  classes  at  the  college. 

10.  Alabama.  A  grant  of  $913  funded  a  paJiel  discussion,  carried  over  radio, 
examining  society  's  values  and  attitudes  on  aging  and  the  origins  of  th<\s<>  Special 
aMention  uns  pnid  to  the  negative,  self  jjerceptions  of  the  flged,  l)ore<lom.  alco- 
holism, and  the  dis.s'ohition  of  th<'  nuclear  family. 

11.  Alasiva  .  A  grant  of  $3J2o  to  Kodiak  Connnufiity  College  fun<le<l  ;t  pre- 
retir<»inent  sennnar  in\ol\jng  humanities  .scholars  and  otln^ns  in  examining  how 
land  i.ssn(is  and  tjieir  rest  1*1  ut  ion  either  enc()urag<'  or  <lisconnige  i>eople  of  retire 
nient  age  to  renjain  In  th<'  State 

12.  India  Tin.  A  grant  of  $2,000  fnmled  a  museum  exliihit  of  th<'  w  ork  of  **over 
90"  photograjdier  rmotijiri  Cnmiinghini.  A  film  and  follow  up  di.s(ns^ion  leiHM)y 
aea<Iemle  humanist.<,focusTd  on'the  cn>iUi\*it>  of  the  ehlerly* 


ITE>r27.  NATIONAL  RAILBOAD^ASSENGER  CORPOKATION 

'       M.wrAHY  10.  19S1 
DkaR  Mr.  rnAiKM.v>  .;Tln' Xa^i^mal  Railroad  Passenger  (*(U*poration  fAnitraV  1 
holds  strongly  to  it.-^  conunitnnVit  to  make  rail  p.iVseii;:rr  s<^r\  ice  nujre  e  unfortah'c 
and  economical  for  l^oth  ehlorly  and  haiidicapiMMl  traveh^r^ 

As  you  inny  know>ln  19S0  Anitrak  l»egan  offering:  a  2"ii>ercent  disennnt  to  senior 
citizens  aful  handicai»ped  travelers  ^>u  one-w^tx  trip  fnres  of  .$40  nr  more  The 
si»eeial  ♦liscoimt  do<»s  not  imi)ose  holida.\  restrictions,  round  trip  Te'iU!remen^>< 
or  limits  on  length  of  stay,  the  fare  reduction  is  th,.  l  irgest  in  the  transportation 
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groups  access     the  intercity  tninsporta-tion  nVtwork  ^ 
FejJoral  hnv  has  i\ei\tm\  the  senw)r  citi^cen  as  bcinj;  (if,  vears  <»f  aL-o  ovohWv 

fulK.^  ;  i.l^  a;;  por.on.s  witl.  a  physj^al  or  mental  i.np.ir.nent  M 

suh^ranrially  limits  their  ahilitj  to  can*  for  themselves.  A  driver's  license  birr 
certificate,  or  any  other  official  docninent  shouin^-  .^-e  isa^vcpt  Ihl,-  t   m  a  if  ?  r 
our  disconrit  to  the  olderl>   Cards  certifying  an  indivic?ual  a.      W  cn  M^^^^^^ 
or  a  le^le^Jni  »»'  ^-oup.  reprcsentm.'  hanclicapi^n  Sr  "  i 

or  a  letter  from  a  phy.icmn  niay  he  used  to  pnrctia.so  a  reduced  faro  ticket 

•  ot,;^"  *'"n  ^l^'-^^'t^'^J^  »>.v  ron^^ress  to  take  all  steps  nece.ssarv  to  modify  its 
l^«r"^  '^l^l'^VKI'^'V''  »'""^»»<^"PI>0(1  accesMhilitv  to  the  fac,  i  Js  I, 
t^fl\l7'  ^  Amti^ak  plarus  to  ex,Mmd  $31  million  in  the  proces^s  (>f  comph.n^l 
awsl    '  recpHreniwit.  adding  IS  stations  to  the  existing  stations  n  ith  harrier-free 

^a^tl^'^in^^r^Ttlr^^^    ^vheelchair  platform  lifts  will  he  a^mlahIe  at  IW)  manned 
no        1    .  '''^^''V       ^""'»try  These  lifts  will  mjik(»  thiin^  more  ensih 

accessible  from  the  low  .platform  level  for  wlieelchaired  pass^nger^  Amtrak-i*s 
Very  close  to  the  lft«4  deadline  for  installinK'^^^heeIchalr  Hft.s  at  all  manned  st'^ 
tlons.  Most  oT  the\stations  ctirrently  without  nhedchair  lifts  are- either  nn- 
mjjiined.  have  hijjhdeve'  platforms,  nr  are  equipped  with  wheelchair  ramps 

Funds  have  bee,w5iet  aside  in  Amtrak's  pruuram  for  refurbis^unj;  old  mis.seuj;er 
cars  to  provide  for  the  in«;tallation  of  sptvial  restrooms.  accessible  conch  seating 
and  modified  '^oepin^:  Jiccomm.idations.  All  Anifleet.  Tupl>*diner  an<l-StnmHHtei^ 
trains  are  equipi)cd  with  special  seats  and  accessible  restrooms. 

PasWngers  who  have  si)ecial  needs.  sndPiis  specialh  urepared  meals  'or  who 
require  assistance/ hoarding  or  leavin;;  tlie  train,  .should  discuss  tliese  needs  in 
advance  witif  the  jM:ent  at  the  special  i,er\iccs  desk  whu^^iTTcuonTfnnTe  nrefr— 

•  trip  from  hegiiiiiing  to  end  The  passenger  should  simplv  call  the-Auitrak  toll-free 
number  in  hl«  area  and  the  ajjeni  wiJl  make  every  effort  to  insure  the  individuars 
comfort. 

Amtrak's' current  services  to  the  elderly  j-nd  handicapi>ed  train  travelers 
are  descrthed  in  a  looklet  *'.Vccess  Amtnik/;  uhich  is  available  free  of  chargo 
^  from  Amtrak.  Corpomte  Communications.  *100  Xortli  Capltcd  StYeet  NW  Wash- 
ington,' D.C.  20001.  •  ^ 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this*matter.  Wo  look  forward  to  improve<l  serv- 
ice to  senior  citizens. 

Sincerely,  ^  *  *  ^ 

Lawrence  'D.  Wilson, 
s^ice  Prc8Hlcnt,  Oovcrnmcni  ^iffairs. 


^      ITEM  28.  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

4,  .        December  10,  1980. 

Deab  Mr  Chairman  Thank  you  for  the  oppoituiiity  to  provide  information 
Tor  the  annual  ^report.  "Dex  e»opmeuts  in  Aging,"  for  the  fiscal  vear  lOTO. 

The  National  Science^  Fonndatlon  supports  scientific  research  which  in  gen-' 
eral,  doe.s  not  fall  wit  Inn  the  responsibility  of  other  agencies.  The  Institute  on 
Aging  in  the  National  Institutes- of  Health  is  the  priniary  funding  agencv  for 
research  dealing  with  the  aging,  Nevertlieless.  the  National  Science  Foundation 
In  Its  baJiic^ieiice  pro>;ranis,  or  in  the  context  of  more  policv-oriented  re.search 
programs  has  supported  r^^.qearch.  and^ther  actl\itie.s,  «ucli  as  conferences  dl 
rectly  or  indirectly  related  to  problems  of  the  aging.  '  , 

The  Directorate  for  Engineering,'  and  Applied  Science  has  supporte<l  projects 
on  policy  issues  related  ti>  the  elderly.  The  Directorate  for  Sciwice  Education  1ms 
supported  programs  of  science  for  the  elderly.- forums  on  research  on  aging  and 
cosponsored  with  the  National  InstitujTe  on  Aging  a  television  series  on  the  brain 
which  has  segments  pertaining  to  aging.  ^  ' 

Basic  reaearcli  In  hiolojjy,  in  areas  such  as  plant  s<mesceiicc»  senescence  of 
nervous  systems,  ami  developmental  l)ehaviorlal  problems  is  related  to  aging 
and  continues  to  be  funded  through  programs  in  the  Directorate  for  Biological, 
Behavioral,  and  Social  Sciences.  * 

ERIC  V  ;      "  _  ;  ^ 
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53ncluse<l  are  copies  of  project  hiiminaries  nnd  program  award  recommenda- 
tions for  some  National  Science  Foundation  projects  related  to  aging/ 
If  ycui  miuire  f lU'ther  assistance,  please  let  me  know.  ^ 
Sincerely,  "  ^ 

Hexry  C.  BourJje.  Jr..  • 
Deputy  Assistant  Director  for 
Engineering  and  Applied  Science. 


-V^    '  "     ITEM  29.  office' OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

^  The  White  House, 

♦  ^  Washington^  December  31,  19S0. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAIB^^.\5 .  In  responM*  to  your  request.  I  have  enclosetl  t^^o  copies 
of  the  summary  of  U.S.  OffiLe  of  Cunsumer  Affairs  iicti^ities  Uurin&lObO  r.elating 
to  the  elderly.       '  '  ^       .  _  < 

My  office  is  pleased  to  have  t!ie  oppo|tunity  to  (Contribute  to  the  committee's  . 
annual  rei>ort  on  agin^jj.  We  are  ktjenlv  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  In  1981 
the  Office  plans  to  expand  \ti>  activitie$*  to  provide  greater*a:$sistance  to  elderly 
consumers.  .  ^  ^  •  * 

Sincerely, 

ESTHER  Peterson,  hirector. 
Enclosure,  ^  ^         -  • 

Report  of  Activities  of  the  T\S.  Office  of  Consumer  AffacrS  During  1980 
Relating  to  Older  Americans  ^.  *  * 

.  <rhe  US,  Office  of  Consnmer .Affairs  (USOCA)  serves^as  tl'ie  staff  of  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  1o  ftip  President  for  Consumer  Affairs  and  advi^es  Federal  agenciej^ 
on  consumer-related  policies  and  ^Tograms.  USOCA  eneo.uraces,and  assists  in 
the  development  of  new  consumer  programs,  makes  recommendations  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  'of  Federal  consumer  program^."*. uoperates  with  State  aglfencies 
and  voluntary  organizations  in  advancing  the ^ijitt rests  of  consumers,  promotes 
improved^  consumer  education,  coordinates  consumer  complaints,  ri'^ommends 
legislation  an(\  regulaflon*;  of  liencfit  to  consumers,  and  enco^imc^jjjroductive 
dialog  and  tnteraction  betw  een  industry,  government,  and  the  cor^^r. 

Major  acti^iHes  have  primarily  ifociised  on  consunter  advocacy,  consumer  edu- 
cation and  information,  and  planning  ami.  'i.aljsis.  Wlille  tbe^^e  activities  in 
general  are  initiated  onl  behalf  of  all  consumers,  it  should  lie  noted  that  the 
elderly  consumer  shares  fully  Jn  the  l)enefits  of  USOCA  programs. 

Highlighted  below  are  major  activities  having  tlie  greatest  Impart  nn^oldej: 
Americans. 

CONSUMER  ISSUES  ^  ^ 

Bxinking  and  Credil^^'*  ' 

.The  U.S.  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  has  t)btalned"iigr/Bement  from  the  Amer- 
ican Rankers  Association  to  create  a  Xntioilal  C4jnsiimer/Banker  Panel  to  seek 
compromises  on  p'ttblic  policy  issues  affecting  Itanki^  and  consumer.  The  eight 
consumer  mem!)er^.will  include  an  advocate  of  tlie  concerns  of  oldfer  Americans. 

Financial  Institutions  Monetary  Control  and  Derequlation  Act  of  1980 


In  July  the  Qffice  testified  in  fa^or  of  pn.v  isions  of  this  act  w  hich  allows 
interest  to  be  pa^d  on  checkin/va  counts  and  al.Mj  *,upporte<l  its  provisions  to  lift 
the  limitations  on  interest  rates  paid  on  savings  accounts.  This  latter  provision 
was  of  particular  interest  to  the  (Irny  Panthers.  The  bill  was  signed  bv  the 
President  on  March^31.  1980. 

Usury  La/ics 

Most  States  limfl  the  amount  of  interest  which  can  be  charged  fOr  consunler 
loan#^USOCA  has  worked  to  prevent  wholesale  Federal  preemption  of  State 
usury  laws.  High  loan  interest  rates  will  hit  elrterl.v  consumersijn  need  of  loans 
since  many  have  fixed  incomes.  We  Art'  supptirting  i  ivation  of  a  joint  consumer- 
business  commission  to  study  the  issue  of  Federal  preemption. 


^  Retained  In  committee  files. 
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*  Rvgulation  li:  Equal  CVcdil  Opiiortunity  Avt 

'  V^OCX  is  eurrentlj  tv\W\\  lug  a  prniMKstnl  interprt^tation  of  tUe  Federal  Ke.serve 
Board  which  wouhl  re^uirt*  that  uaual  i)uintfe  in  a  rredit  scoring  system  be  giv^n 
to  income  from  peii.siuns  ur  sucial  .sec'iirit>.  USOCA  tiled  comments  last  \ear 
urging  the  Hoard  to  make  sncli  retiUireUMiiit  clear  to  credit<)rs.  This,  and  a  related 
interpretation  pruMding  for  gi\iiig  reasons  for  credit  denials,  are  particularly  ^ 
imi)ortanr  it  discrimination  against  the  eUtcrI>  ni  the  granting  of  creclit  is  to  be  ■ 
prevented. 

Mortgages 

A  number  of  new  mortgage  instrunients  allowing  for  increases  m  interest  o\ei' 
the  hfe  fit  tlie  loan  have  bci  n  i>roposed  since  April  1979.  ( Xew  prop^sals  are  btill 
being  made  i  In  each  case,  the  mortgages  availabJe  to  the  elderl.\  will  affect  their 
a!ulit\  to  bu\  a  retiremi  iit  home  if  they  reiiuire  a  loafi  to  do  so.  USOCA  review's 
and  c^mmiMirs  oii  lucIi  hi  a^ssure  suthcient  disclosure  of  terms  and  the  widest 
ai'ailability  of  mortgage  loans 

ENERGY 

Vtility  Construction  Programs 

The  r.S  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  has  been  actively  involved  with  the  issue 
of  whether  consumers  should  i)ay  for  the  costs  of  construction  of  utility  plants 
before  plants" provide  service.  I'tilitj  c»onstruction  programs  nornialh  take  more 
than  10  years  to  complete  TisOCA  has  taken  the  position  that  unb  customers  w^ho 
"actually  receive  service  from  a  i)lant  shoulil  be  re<iuired  to  pay  for  it. 

With  such  long  coust ruction  periods  ln^ol\ed.  many  customers,  including  senior 
citizeuK.  may  not  bo  customers  of  a  utility  for  the  duration  of  a  construction 
project  Most  senior  citizens  will  not  be  customers  for  the  entire  useful  life  of  a 
pjant  AfTordingb.  I'SOCA  has  vigorousl.\  argued  that  it  is  inequitable  to  require 
today\s  customers  to  subsidize  the'  cost  of  producing  electricity  for  future 
c^ustoniers. 

t;SO('A  has^  been  invohed  in  two  cases  involving  this  issue  before  the  Federal 
^'^^l^^J  .  P***''"^^^^^*^  ('ommis.sion.  In  addition,  it  has  argued  this  position  in  re- 
s\mM  to  a  propof^^d  guideline  issued  bj  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 

Pl  'R PA  Sicrv ice  Term  in ation  Stan  dard 

The  Public  ftilitj  Uegulatory,  Policies  Act  of  ififfs  (PURPA)  established  cer- 
tain standards  for  tho  r.'guJation  of  gas  and  electric  utilities  which  State  regula- 
tory authorities  and  noiiregulatcd  utilities  are  required  to  consider.  Among  the 
standards  so  established  is  a  stai.dard  regarding  procedures  for  terminating  gas 
and  el\?otric  service  -On  October  10,  f979,  the  Department  of  Energy  published 
proposed  guidelines  to  assist  State  reg^datorj  autt^orities  and  nonregulated  utili-  ■ 
ties  in  their  consideration  of  this  standard.  USOCA  submitted  comments  on 
several  aspects  of  the  proposed  guidelines. 

A  utility's  termination  policies  and  procedures  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
elderly,  particularly  if  they  live  in  regions  which  experience  severe  winters  or 
^  summers.  Rapidly  rising  ulility  rates  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  older 
I)ersons  on  fixed  incomes  to  i>ay  their  utility  bills.  Furthermore,  the  elderly  gen- 
erally have  a  less  clastic  demand  for  heat  or  cooling  than  the  general  population 
because  of  greater  phjsical  infinnitj.  Therefore,  the  elderly  cannot  very  easily 
reduce  bills  by  conserving  energy.  Also,  when  heating  or  cooling  service  is  dis-  ^ 
connected  for  nonimj  inent.  older  consumers  are  more  vulnerable  to  sickness  than 
the  general  population. 

The  I'SOCA  comments  sought  to  make  the  Department  of  Energy  guidelines 
even  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  \Ve  suggested,  for  example,  that 
utilities  should  make  personal  contact  with  an  adult  on  the  premises  before  ter- 
minating service,  since  many  elderly  peopje  are  confused  or  embarrassed  by 
written  notices,  and  indee<l,  inanj  mailed  notices  are  lost,  stolen,  or  never  deliv- 
ered. AuotheVe;yimple  was  our  suggestion  that  consumers  should  have  the  right 
to  initiate  complaints  by  telephone,  since  it  is  difficult  fur  many  of  the  elde'Wy 
and  handicapped  to  write  or  \isit  an  agency.  We  also  recommend  that  consumer^ 
should  have  the  right  to  arraiige  for  deferred  payment  plans  to  pay  amounts  in 
arrears,  since  utllitj  budget  plans  are  frequently  not  available  to  consumers  on  - 
fixed  incomes  because  of  strict  cre<lit  requirements.  ^ 
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The  rS.  OiVu'o  nf '^(m^xuuor  Affjiirs  has  done  sicnifK'arit  work  in  the  area  ot 
niedijasgji  insurance  W(irkin«  with  Seh«»te  ami  Hi»u^e  coiimiittee  staffs,  preparing 
ronj?re7si(i|ial  hitters,  and  t  niiinioiitin^; Tiii,  the  enrolled  hill  internail.v,  we  helped 
fo  set  up  a  \.iluntary  lertiliuition  pro^^rani  for  medicare  supplemental  health 
insurance,  to  he  rnn  hy  the  Depart nu'Ut  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 

Project.^  In  health  care  were  hi^'hli^;hted  in  rSQiW's  "Pe(»ple  Power  -  What 
Comni^nities  Are  Doing  to  TounttT  lliflation,"  I»n»jects  focu>in^i  on.  the  activities 
of  elderly  ronsumers  i  in  hide  ,V  medl  '1  center  (juned  and  man  aired  by  senior 
citizens,  an  adult  day  care  center,  a  hospice,  prescription  drug  price  surveys,  and 
efforts  to  stop  nnrsinj:  home  neglect. 

rSOCA  has  taken  several  actions  injhe  drug  area  which  have  a  greater  impact 
on  tlieelderh  since  the  elderly  u-'e  nii^rc  drugs  than  ()ther  age  group  Esther 
PeterMtn  persuaded  20  drug  retailers  utau]  S  supphers' to  institute  a  price  freeze 
fnr  varying  amoiiuts  of  time  (usually  :^mmths)  .  the  Office  c^mimented  in  favor 
•of  a  FfWKl  and  Drug  Administration  pn6pos.iI  to  hegin  a  comprehensive  patient 
y  labeling  program  f<ir  prescripti»»n  drufe  products,  rSOCA  worked  successfully 
with  other  consumer  groups  to  prevent  in  amendment  to  general  patent  legislation 
which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  pi/fdonging  the  introduction  of  generic  drug 
proAicts;  T'SOOA  c<,niniented  on  Hedth  Care  Financing  Administration's  draft, 
"A  (  oiisunier  CJuide  To  Out  ring  Prescriiflton  Drug  Costs," 

With  til  e  defeat  of  the  hospital  cost  c(  >ii  tain  men  t  bill  Fsther  Pe^^erson  testified 
before  the  Price  Advisory  C^ftimittee,  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
reqtiestim:  n  r>uhlic  monitoring  s.\stftm  to  tr  o-k  liospit  il  e\j>enditures  und  phvsi- 
_  cian  fees  High  hnspital  hills  have  aMevastating  effect  on  elderly  consumers  living 
on  fixed  incomes. . 

HOUSING 

One  issue  which  is  of  particular  interest  to  T"SOCA  is  the  problem  of  displace- 
ment of  people  from  urban  dwellings.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
in  migration  of-tniddledass  homet^wners  aad  renters  into  many  city  neighbor- 
hoods. As  a  result,  many  poor,  elderly,  and  minority  owners  and  Venters  are  find- 
ing themselves  in  the  positirm  of  being^hought  out  or  "involuntarily"  pushed  out. 
Elderly  residents  liv^ing  in  neighborhoods  undergoing  "rehabilitation"  need  par- 
ticular attention,  '  c 

t\SOr.V  will  continue  to  work  in  this  and  other  areas  o«f  housing,  mindful  of  the 
>ffects  (»f  all  housing  programs  on  the  lives  of  our  elderly  citizens, 'The  Oflfice 
will  mipport  those  legislative  initiatives  and  Federal  programs  that  will  address 
the'honsing  needs  r)t  elderly  citlzie^ns,  and  continue  to  worJ<  with  national  and  local 
organizations  that  advocate  the  rights  of  older  consumers, 

*         '  LIFE  INSURANCE 

raOPA  continued  eff/>rts  to  promote  improved  disclosure  of  life  insurajice  costs 
and  benefits.  i^tf^P  insurance  regulators  are  currently  reviewing  and  testing 
new  plan^  for  improved  di,sclosure  to  enhance  consumer  choice,) 

^  TRANSPORTATION 

'■*^e  r  S  Office  of  Ponsumt^r  Affafrs  continued  efforts  obtain  agreement  from 
"^^/"^""^"r^^'^**r*^  bound  by  the  decisions 'of-consumer  mediation  panels 
seeKlng  -o'utions  to  cnnsiuiieXiA'omp'aints  aWsing  from  car  purchases  and  servicing 
of  cars  Toyota  joined  F6rd  in  supporting  t#s  cuicept  for  resolution  of  consumer 
complaints  against  franrhised  dealers  and  manufacturers.  Two  airline  companies 
have  indicated  that  the\  are  also  moving  tow-^rd  acceptance  of  this  approach 
to  rf»sohition  of  coniplicuted  consumer  complaints.  We  hnve  advised  them  on 
methodology. 

FSOCA  served  as  the  lead  agency  for  the  administration  with  respect  lo  reform 
of  laws  regiilating  household  movers.  Retired  persons  who  often  lack  the  assist- 
ance of  an  employer  in  selecting  and  using  a  mover  are  less  able  than  others  to 
move  without  the  assistance  of  a  professional  mover.  While  consumer  abuses  in 
the  moving  industry  affect  all  age  groups,  the  eUlerlv  are  particularly  reliant  on 
the  interstate  moving  industry.  On  October  15  the  Prej^dent  signed  Public  Law 
9^454.  the^ Household  P.oods  Transportation  Act,  which  both  increases  competi- 
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in  the  home  moving  Industry  and  increases  cqfisumers  remedies  and  the 
terstate  Commerce  ConiniLs>ion\-  «il>Uit>  to  enforce  consumer  protection  rules, 
addition,  the  bill  t'stabli^lje>  ^luidelines  for  independent  informal  dispute 
•iktlement  i^odies  In  late  Oaoijer  tiie  ICC  announced  a  rule  to  implement  thr 
n^w  law.  I'SOCA  suggested  several  improvements  in  those  riiles 

Otfice  is  re\if\\ing  a  proposal  Miluultted  b>  the  Nationjil  Council  on  tlie 
Ajkih*;  to  establl>h  an  automoti\e  safety  maintenance  and  repair  consumer 
edWatii  n  progr  iin  fur  uldfrl.\.  Im  re  i.sing  t  oUisumer  awareness  among  elderly 
pets6ns  regarding  i-ousunier  rights  in  safe  antoijiotive  maintenance  and  repair 
Ail?  Uiwk  a  ^ignifirant  cfTfct  on  reducing  the  c\i essi\(^iuml>er  of  automotive 
ir  "rip-off8"  that  occur  daily.  *  • 

^()C\  serves  on  the  Ins;  vk  tlon.  Maintenance,  and  Repair  Interagency  Coordi- 
ig  Committee  Task  Force  (IMR-ICC)  whii  h  l>  intended  to  provide  a  more, 
coordinated  ♦  fTort  anions'  FetlertU.  State,  and  UkuI  governments,  automotive  in- 
duKtry,  and  ium>iinier  organizations  i  om-eruetl  uitli  improving  tlie  auto  repajr 
Iirocilss  ill  thiN  country  Toward  this  end.  CSoCA  has  assumed  ij£sp»nsiljilit.\ 
for  cocliairini?,  fli  ng  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  a  \vorl<  group  that  wiil 
evaluate  the  tfficacy  of  automotive  consumer  dispute  resolution  mechanism.*? 
Thesel  resolution  mechanisnus  often  sene  a»s  a  \  lahle  means  of  addressing  auto- 
motive repair  disputes,  ^ 

The  Office  suWuittecl  written  testimony  before  the  Seriate  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  ralifornia  State  Legislature  outlming  some  t*f  the  major  pn:»blems  associ- 
ated w  kh  automotive  repair  In  light  of  Ihe  potential  high  costs  of  auto  repair  to  , 
con.sum^rs  and  particularly  to  tho-e  Iivins  c  n  fix  <1  incomes,  the  testimony  empha- 
nee<l  to  provide  consumers  with  information  that  uill  enable ^theni  to 
the  necessity,  costs,  and  quality  of  repairs  performed  on  their  auto- 
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has  worketl  with  the  National  Highway  Traffic  and  Safety  Adminis- 
their  contiiiue<l  efforts  to  develop  meaningful  automotive  safety  and 
maintenaAce  infnnnation  to  lonsumers  that  will  avj^isl  them  in  making  an  in- 
formecl  deRsion  regarding  the  purchase  a  new  car.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
iiiformatinfc  will  facilitate  romparivon  shopping  in  the  purchase  of  a  new  car. 


OUTREACH 


Conferences  and  Technical  Asffistance 


Besides  pnWiding  information  on  an  individual  basis,  L'SoCt-V  has  participated 
in  national,  rifginiial  pm\  S'ate  conferences  and  workshops  designed  to  addre,ss 
issues  affectint  Inw -iiicoUif  and  (^Merlv  consumers.  In  adcUtion  to  providing  nia- 
terial.q  and  information  regarding  possible  funding  sources  and  tei^hnica-l  assist- 
ance. rsOCA  has  continued  to  alert  these  groups  to  proposed  legislation,  regula- 
tions and  policies  that  may  impjict  on  them. 

rsOCA  co5iponsore(l  with  Howard  Univerf^ity  and  the  D.C.  Qffice  of  Consumer 
Protection  a  low-lncon  e  rrnmnnw  self-help  conference  Jhly  0-11,  1980.  The  con- 
ference, attracted  over  SOO  community  leaders,  consumer '/Id vocates,  educators, 
and  representfttive^;  from  elderly  couMimer  organizations.  The  conference  was! 
the  forum  for  the  release  of  "People  Power.  What  Cgmmi^nities  Are  Doing  Toj 
Counter  Inflation '^Many  of  the  , projects  highlicUte<l  in  "People  Pow^r"  n'erei 
•  designe<l  to  help  f^lderb  consumer^  cope  more  effectively  with  inflation.  Many  of, 
the  people  who  ^^pe^rtieade^l  projects  for  the  elderly  conducted  practical  work-, 
shops  during  the  cotiJBrence.  ,  , 

USOCA  is  plannirij||to  cosponsor  a  low-income  consumer  conference  ia  1081. 
The  conferen^e  will  be  cospon*ore<l  with  Howanl  T'niversity  and  the  D.C  Office, 
of  Con.sumer  Protection  The  issues  to  l>e  addressed  will  l>e  of  Interest  to  arid, 
impact  on  eldierly  consumers:  housing,  health  care,  energj',  transportation,  arid 
foml  Orcranlzations  rejjresenting  elderty  consiwners  will  be  invited  to  panicipale. 

Tlie  Office  is  talking  wifh  representatives,  from  elderly  consumer  organ izatioha- . 
about  the  publication  of  a  "Guide' to  Successful  Elderly  Consumer  Project!" 
Since  tlie  elderly.  Hving  on  fixed  incomes  are  hit  hardest  by  high  inflation. 
"Elderly,  People  Power"  u^uld  significantly  a.s.slst  by  alerting  thrm  to  inflnfr&)ti 
fighting  alternatives  in  the  arens  of  health  care,  fond,  housing,  and  energy   T  i 

During  the  spring  of  1981.  the  USOCA  plans  to  compife  a  bildlographv  of  c<  it- 
sumer  informfttion  publications  produced  by  State,  county,  and  city  governmenf 
consumer  offlce.s.  Many  of  the  puldlcations  that  will  be  listed  will  be  of  intere  st  . 
to  elderly  consumers,  ^  t 
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rsOCA  a.s^istrtl  tho  Xatioiial  Vubht  V.iu  Traiiiiii^'  Centpr  ui  Lreating  a  model 
a^iMKlu  fur  traiiiiiiK  t'tlin.att»r^  of  tliiMhleil.v,  uiili  respect  td  the  iii.smaiu'e  lUi-'ds 
of  older  Auierii.in.s  The  Center  i»laii^  t^»  U^<ii»  truiiuii^  edurat^jrs  m  1J)81. 

WlIIfK  HOUSK  <X)NKF.Rt;XCE.J)N  AGING*   "       •  * 

As  a  menibt'i  ui^the  National  Ad\i'^ur\  Coniinittee  on  the  1981  Wliite  lIoiLse 
(''uiifereiku*  on  A^in^.  K.^tlit'i  I'eterson  ha.s 'w orUui  wUli  the  coiiiiniltoe  and  con- 
ference ^taff  in  plain'nu^  preeonfereiu'e  .ictn  iUe.s  and  for  tlie  coiifereia  e  it>elf. 
ACrs.  tVterson  \>  ihairnian  <)f 'tlie  .Snl»>  onin  (Mi  r!.^'  N.itional  Meeting  and  a 
nienil)er  ot  Kxtt  ntne  ('»»nin»ittee.  e-  Salyi <njinilttee.  Trixa'^e  »Seetor  Snheoni- 
inittee.  iVid  Tp(  !nn(  :U  Coniniittoe  on  tlie  Kvononu     ■  f 

Mrs,  IVterson  ha.s  dix  n>sed  the  confere.iti  in^si)eethe,>  ,ind  artn  l^.s  and  has 
urtfe<l  con.snnier.s  to  partn'^pate  in  eomnuniitV  fornm.^.  State  ( (aiferenees.  and 
lirann^is  which  .ire  dwsi^ned  tt)  ideutif.v  iieed.s  and  (^>nb'criis  of  tlic  eUlerl.x  and 
make  reitainaeiidations  to  ,Mie  natiunal  naiferen^'C.  st"SOl'A  proNidcd  tlie  con- 
fcrent  e  staff  with  a  .>iuiiniar\  of  Ft der.il  iu'>i\ ^tie»>  affecting  the  elder  >  in  credit, 
!  onsin^.  health  care,  and  enerjr.\  Uetoiunu  n  \Itiuji.>  A\ere  also  made  for  future 
ton^unier  activities  tlmt  the  toiifennce  ma,\  want- t(Middrpss. 

The  I  SOCA  rs  fo^iAjnsoiin^  a  Wlnte  11(  use  (\»nference  oh  Ap:ins  Alini-Coii- 
fcrent^e  on  the  Khlerix  fiNm^unier  with  tiie  .Vint  licaii  ft^VsNO^'iatlon  <»f  Ktitircd  Per 
sons.  National  Ketired  Teachers  AsMH^iation.  The  Lon^orence  is  N<.hcdulpd  for^ 
January  20-30,  lOSl  will  Wring  togetlier  t  Ith  rly  ton^unier.s  and  ijn»ft  ssionals 
working  in  the  tield  of  aging.  Those  attending  will  identif.\  sijet  i^fic  consumer 
issues  of  uiiijort.ince  to  tlie  tTtUfhraiid  formulate  hm  onuuendatnuis  for  address- 
ing f  he  ^^e  issues  , 

'  INTORM.VTION"  AND  EDl'CATION 

"Consumer  Action  Tpdate/*  T\SOCA's  tw  ice-inoiithl>  newsletter  carries  articles 
of  general  interest  to  lonsumers.  Man.\  of  theTartlcles  have  discussed  proposed 
legis'atitm,  guicblines.  and  i.4sue*s  that  are  of  in^terest  to  and  impacting  on  elderly 
consumers.  ,  * 

VSOC.V  also  publislies'  a  weekly  news  <  oUimn.  "Dear,Coji«um^r.'^he  follow- 
ing co'umns  dealt  WMtli  issues  of  concern  to  the  elderly: 
"The  Last  f*onsumer  Purchase"  f funerals) 
"Klderly  Consumers  Must  Protect  Themselves"^ ripoff's).^ 
"White  House  Conference  on  Aging."  ^ 
•'f)rganjzations  Serving  tho  Khlorlv."  * 

Also  during  1980.  USOCA  distrilmted  two  major  puhlitatiiais  which  provide 
iisefiil  information  \x>  the  elderly  ^'^ 

The  "  Con.sumer's  Resource  Handhoek'*  coutaiiiN  a  st^t  tion  on  aging  and  refers 
to  other  sections  in  the  "Handhook"  of  intt  rest  to  the  elderly  suth  a>s  Iitalth  care, 
social  secnritN.  and  veterans*  affairs.  The  State  and  local  directory  section  of 
the  '  Ha^idhook"  li.sts  go\ ernnieiit  office.s  rtj.spon.sihV  for  coordinating  services  for 
the  pjrft»rly.  Approxiniatel.v  2  million  coj^ies  were  distrilmted  in  1980. 

In  July  1980,  vCSOCA  al.st>  releasetf  '  People  Power .  What  Communities  Arc 

Doing   to  Counter   Inflation."   feiituring  <;ase  studies  of  self-help  projofsts  

throughout  the  c(Mintr\  aimetl  at  reducing  expentlitures  for  food,  housing',  energy 
and  health  care,  w^icli  are  of  special  (Concern  to  tho.se  on  tfxed  incomes,  including 
man,\  <>lderl\  j)eo!»le.\VcU^ities  des(  rjhed  w;ill  ser\e  js  iiiftdels  fongronp.s  want- 
ing to  undertake  similar  pursuits  in  tlieir  owji  coninumities  ^lany  o?  the  projects 
nre  designed  to  help, seniors  ctii  e  na;»re  effe  tiNolx  v.itji  rising  cost.<.  From  spe-* 
^  cial  nutrition  programs  and  gpn  eb  stores  for  tjie  el/lerly  to  home  repnir  services 
'  and  he  ilth  care  i)roie(ts  for  older  ;  dults.  ",tVnpk*  Power"  i>rovides  nracMcal  stlg- 
gestions  ftrt-  tho.se  interested  in  de\elvpiii^  similar  progmms  in  their  communi- 
ties w  Idle  mit lining  the  too].s  iieetled  aii(.l  gi^herating  the  entlmsiasm  to  ^^et  started. 
People  Powe/'  wns  di.strihuted  to  a  wUlj  \ariet\  of  senior  citizen  org<7nizations 
and  cluhs*  The  :^atif>nal  CQuncil  of  ^>cnir>r  Citizens  provided  us  wtHj  a  mailing 
of  over  5.000  senior  a flili a tes.  | 

rSOCA  sponsored  ^'National  ConMimcj'  Kdncation  Week"  in  Orftol  er  1080  in 
order  tt>  l)ring  national  attention  to  ,( ur|-eHt  consumer  ^education  programs  iind 
to  point  tti  the  need  for  .^trengthened  pjcogl-anis.  Activities  included  community 
c'asseM.  workshops,  exhihits.  and  displays.  Man.\  of  these  activities  dealt  with 
issues  of  interest  to  the  ehlerly,  the  special  pn»hlems  they  face  as  consumers  and 
the  need  to* he  informed.  ^ 

T'SOCA  ha.s  Ifon  pnrticidarh  concerned  with  tlie  impact  of  inflation  oft  con- 
sijmerSj,  and  puhlishes  the  "National  Consumer  Buying  Alert"  to  provide  useful 
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liifortnntion  on  »a\tn^  uium\\  un  h  iHl,^i^iii»r^,\,  huuMm;,  aud  health  cari*.  The 
elderly  <ii'e  O.viRMall.N  ha  id  hit  h\  iiiliniun  and  laa  honi'iit  tiuiii  the  tii>s  and 
other  intoiiuathm  ijuhli^lied  in  tin-  Havi'i?;  AltMt.  Ai»iinj\unatelj  40,000  <f^i)ies 
of  the  2-iuiKe  report  are  <li.stril)uted  each  niontli.,  ,  • 

'  I  OCAI.  I.VK(JK.\IA'riON*  SVSIKMH 

\  A  innhiPCrtU^e  of -latlation  in  <  oii^unier  iJrice^^  ^i$>  uhat  econvini^t.s  call  an 
"imi^erfect"  market — lohsiiineiN  do  not  op  laiiiiot  oljtain  relatne  co.st  and 
<{ualitj  inFoniiatioii  on  uTuii^etinj:  |>ru\ider>.  In  service  «iuas.  rviii.snniuih  often 
.lack  tlie  teihnieal  i-i^iiii  eteiii  e  in  auto  <iii(I  home  niainteiianre.  he.dtli  caie,  v"- 
applUiiiL-e  leiwiii.  foi  ex  uin  le  to  iiiaUe  n>^t  and  tjnalit.\  c•ollll)a^l>1on^  Even  v\ith 
an  ade(|uate  teehii^al  h.a  k^Mouiul.  liatheiiiii:  the  neoe.sj>  u\  iiifurination  is 
tfine -eon>nnnii«  in  nm.st  <,  sk»s  [n  he  lUaitual  for  iiuli\iduaN.  ^lany  i^nnluctb,  in 
contra.st  to  ^ervice^,  are  th^ti  ihiiteil  aiul  re;;nhiled  natnjnall.\  ,  houe\er,  studies 
.sho\\  thit  there  is  v\ide  \ariatiyn  within  loe'.il  inarketsAuuoiig  iJiues  fi^r  virtnalU\ 
ide^itioal  prodnct«4 and,  iiioreo\ei.  that  voiusuniers  ard  suhstantiall.\  ignorant  of 
these  variations.  Fixed-  aiiM  h  w-iiuoiie  e<jii.sniners.  like  nianj  of  the  elderly,- 
are  particularly  \iainiize(l  h.\  iinperft*ct  markets  wldcli  often  cause  them  to  pa> 
inordiiute  prices  for  i«>oi'  »inalit\  serMi  e'>  >uch  ^i.s  honie  maintenance  and  repair. 

TSOCA  lias 'pr  loosed  leiiislation  to  demonstrate  that  hetter-C(^nsiuner  infor- 
mation-as  an  !ilternati\e  to  rmulation  -laii  eomhat  iidlalioii  and  increase  pro- 
ducti\ity  in  consumer  poods  and  .ser\iies  This  hill  would  authorize  a  small  grant 
program,  to  pro\ idip  consumers  with  coiuparati\e  cost  and  ^iialitj  information 
on  such  products  an<l  services  as  presi  rij  tion  drugs,  fuud.  auto  reiair.  andjLome 
niafntenance  The  progtani  wouhl  make  a\ai'ahle  presentlj  nonexistent^hud- , 
ing — on  a  matching  basis — for  de\elopnient  of  local  consumer  information  sys- 
tem<  to  gather  and  (lis.seminnte  the  information 

IXTRAGOVKRNMKMAL  ACTiyUI 

Intcrafjcncy  Oommittces 

rSOr\\vas  represented  on  the  following  interagencj  committees  \jhich  have 
sj^ecial  inip^t  on  the  elderly  : 

AdnrfRisfration  on  Aging  Tnterdepartme^ital  Task  Force  <?n  Information 
^     and  Referral  which  as.sesses  the  Federal  infonnation  and  referral  resources 
that  exists  and  de\e*ops  plan<  for  improving  jlud  rcoAUnating  re<?ources. 

Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  International  Ye-^  of  Disalfled  Per- 
sons is  respojji4We  for  planning  activities  for  the  year.  The/ictivities  include 
Promotiiyij/^atirfii  \\  and  iiiternatlonaf  efF*irts  to  i»rovide  disahled  persons 
with  proper  as^^itanre.  training,  care  and  guidance.  making'availal)le  op- 
.  portiinities  forbnitalle  work,  and  insuring  their  full  integration  in  society. 
rohgressionalXniack  Cancus^  "Rrai;i  Trust'*  on  the  FJderly.  Among  otlier 
thincs,  the  i^raiVj  Trust  assisted  the  Caucus  in'  developing  legislation  to 
benefit  minority  and4i0or  elderty  citizens.  ^ — 

Executive  Order  12160 

President  Carter  issued  Executive  OrdecU21^ 'on  September  26,  1979,  en-- 
tltl^(l;VTroviding  for  Enhancement  and  Coordination  of  Federal  Consumer  Pro- 
grayisTThe  order  estahPshed  governmentwide  standards  and  imposed  specific 
requirements  that  each  Fe<leral  agency  mu«t  meet  in  order  to  assure  that  gov^ 
ernmenfbetter  served  all  consumer  needs.  Over  40  FederaLdepartnlents  and  agen- 
cies have  established  consniner  programs.  ;*      *  ^ 

The  order  addres.sed  the  problems  of  citizens  In  achieving  adequate  participa- 
tion In  \government  decl^^lonmaklng  processes  For  example,  agencies  "are  re- 
quired to  develop  Informational  materials  to  inform\on*sumers  aboifj  their  pro- 
cedures for  participation  Kld^rly  consumers  have  been  identified  as  a  constitu- 
ent group  whlcX  should  he  reached  with  Informa^on.  Under  the  order  agencies 
most  evaluate  th«ir  present  Information  materials  and  methods  of  distribution 
to  determine  If  groups  such  as  the  elderly  are  being  reached  most  effectively. 

•    ^   Gonautner  Complaints 

Vamnal  consumer  eddcation  week.^ln  conjunction  with  national  consumer 
edncation  week  rSOCA  sponsorec]  a  consumer  education  fair  entltletl  "Yon  and 
tl|e  Federal  Government :  A  Special  Consumer  Affair."  The  fnlr  was  held  on  the 
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Mall  iimler  a  \eH(>\v  and  fttnpfU  tiMit  K.ti  h  uf  tlie  3.1  r>artii  ipating  Fi^leral  agon-, 
»  CK'N  M't  iij)  lMM)rh^  ^t.ifft'd  \\\\\\  persons  who  »'<»n1(l  i»ro\iiU«  the  \h■^l^<)^.s  with  iii- 

fornuition  a!)uiit  their  own  a^emie.s'  ri^si>.*n>ihihties,  fumtiuns.  anil  nmsunior 
pruj;rani.s^  Hfiaiise  rS()(\V  nnugnizes  that  tht*  eUlerl\  nia\  nor  he  fuHx  aware 
of  the  nian>  Fetleral  st^rxnos  ami  prugrani.s  a\aihil>le  to  them,  a  .siieeial  effort 
wa^  made  to  eprourajje  senior  citizen  ^'roups  to  attend. 

(*o/i"<«m(r  'a^mphHnt.t.-  Alarge  nund)er  of  eonsnmor  lomplaint.s  reoened  hy 
the  Federal .  exerutive,  and  le^i^hitiu*  br^wirhes  aro  from  .senior  citizens! 
VSOCV  em  ijurap:e.s  loosurm^rs  to  send  their  indi\idnal  i  omplaints  dirbctl\  to  the 
appropriate  o»u  e  for  as^istanu*  in  loinplaint  resnlntion  The  Ottice  feels  that  it 
ha.s  a  re.sponsihilit\  to  htdi)  ionsiii|U'rs  locate  tlie^e  apprnpriate  ofli?es  and  to  en- 
tour.i^e  tliese  otfici's  to  handle  t  ompl.iints  in  a  prompt  eJh(ient  manner  In  thfs 
rejJTard.  T^SOFA  i.s  npdatinj?  and  reMsin;;  it^  '^ori^umer  Uesotin-e  Umdhook", 
Till*  fo*  Us  U  on  pro\idin^'  iiiforrnAtJon  in  a  m^e  rcadils  acie.s^il.h*  manner  The 
"Ilaridhoolv"  v\ill  contaiji  a  sj.^Hial  stntioii  on  lonsun  er  pro^jr.iin^  de.si^'iied  to  help 
the  idderly  .md  other  .special  interest  ^'nmp^  It  will  al.so  i-ontain  detailed  infor- 
mation on  how  and  where  t(?Vom plain  -  v 

FSOFA  held  a  Coiistitnent  Pesource  Expositi(Jii  to  Indp  conjjressit.iial  >taff  peo- 
ple more  effet  tively  work  toward  resoh  ui^'  tlieir  constituents  (•uii>iimer  prob- 
lems 0\er  I/)0(>  per>?)ris  atteiuled  the  tir.st  F\po.  A  .second  Fxpo  is  planned  for 
early  sprinp  of  lO.SJ 

The  Office  made  .site  \i.sits  to  ovrr  3."l*Federal  agencie.s  pro\iding  technic  al  in- 
formation  on  no\\  to  iaipro\e  their  complain;  sv^ems  ^urim:  thesf  vi.sits  special 
empha.sis  wa.s  place<l  on  the  spetial  needs  of  the  elderly  Additionally.  FSOCA 
sponsored  qu.iru'rly  rm«etini;s  for  Federal  aKem\  complaint  handlin^r  offii  laN  ou 
hiibjei  t.s  of  coninion  <  oiu  ern  The  most^rt'ceiit  niet^Uii;:  dealt  with  toll-free  tele- 
jihone  iiiirnher^.  a  F\Hleial  .scMiie  that  can  he  especially  heneficial  to  those  on 
tlxed  incomes  ^ 

The  "Fonsiniier  Re.soiirce  Hhndbook"  sii^;i;ests  as  one  Mnirce  of  complaint  reso- 
lution that  (  on.snmer.s  linn^'  rheir%pnihU;ni>  to  the  attention  of  St  jte  and  local  pro- 
te<  tion  offii  es  I'SOFA  he^an  a  s^ru's  of  trainuif?  stv»uni>  on  .suhstanti\e  issues 
wj^.  f<»r  State  and  Imal  cianplaint  hamller.s  The  first  st.^>li>ji  dealt  with  credit.  A  fu- 
t  .    turjy se.ssioii  will  ileal  with  imiH  order>.  Hotli  an*  area^  in  which  the  elderj.v  are 
pameiilarly  NnlneraTde  ^  ^  • 

*  FSOCA  is  de\el(jpin;:  a  diriM  tor.\  of  IiUsiiJe.s.s.  coniidaint  offii  es  w  hicli  will  he 
difitrihuti/Pto  I  on^ressltjiial  offices.  Federal  affeiu  ies.  State  and  local  cou^tner 
prii^eitioj  offices,  and  \olnntary  i^rtmps  Tliis  sh-nihl  eninince  the  eontfdaint- 
haiuIliu^*t*iniOtious  of  these  (ftfucs  A  similar  din»ctor\  i.s  t)ein;:  prepared  for  dis- 
trihntioii  to  n)nsuniel*.s.  This  should  aid  all  ciHKsumei  s,  a-specially  the  elderly",  in 
iinirkl)  re.sohiiijc  their  i'oiKsiinier,pn)l)leniv  that  do  not  i\\ol\e  M»)lations  of  law. 
*  r'SOF.V  is  al.s(j  de\ eloping  a  .serie>  of  consumer  <'^)mmiini\nes  that  will  deal  with 

major  consumer  i  oncer n?..  rrol)leJUs  that  are  particularly  troiihlesonie  to  the 
elderly  will  he  addressed.  '  *        ,  • 

r 

ITEM  30.  PENSION  BENEFIT  GUARANTY  CORPORATIO^J 

January  1(5,  1081. 

Dk.vk  Senat\fi  fiiu.KS  I  am  Jwritiiii;  In  response  ]o  \onr  and  Senator  r>onien- 
i(  i\s  joint  request  for  information      our  proijraiiis  which  affect  the  elderlv. 

Title  ly  of  tlie  Kmph>>ee  Ketire:iu'iit  IiKrifjue  Security  Act  of  1074  (FRISA) 
-  e.staldished  the  Fen.sion  Benefit  (inaiant\  Corijoration  (PB(JF>  t»i  adinini.ster  an 
insurance  pro^jram  coverim;  mo.st  privatt,  tax  tp  alified.  defined  benefit  pension 
plan.^.  Throm;Ii  thi.s  f»ro|;rani.  I'IUi("  en.siires  tlial  i)artic'ipants  in  co\ered  plans 
will  receive  the  r(»tireinent  Ifeiietlts  wljit  li  tlu  v  liaw  been  liromi^ed  and  to^\liich 
they  are  entitled,  subject  to  certain  limitatii^ns  specified  irt^ERISA. 

The  mo.st  sl^uifbant  dev elifpnu-nt  affei  tiu^our  imi^rram.s  in  the  f)a.st  fiscal  year 
look  i)lare  »>n  Sef>temlier  20.  ,10S0.  s\.lieii  l7i'si(hnt  Carter  .sii;Jh>d  the  Mnltiem 
plo.\er  Pt'iision  Plan  Aniendim>iils  Act  of  IDSO  (Hie  Multiemidover  Act)  into  \nw 
This  new  law.  drafted  wlrti  PBOF  s  a.ssi>taii(  e.  uiaile  niaj(ir  ehan*;es,in  the  plan 
termvnation  insurance  pf^^crnm.  .  *  *  . 

KRISA  re*pnre.s  PTUJF  to  provide  in-ifranci'  prc^tection  for  all  covered  sinp^e 
'  employer  plan's  wlii<  li  terminated  on  or  after  September  2.  lf)7-J.  thg  date  of  en 
\        aetment  of  KIUSA.  Ho'\ever.  p,n<»r  iu  the  enaitment^of  tiie  Multiemplo> er.  Act 
ERISA  allowed  PBiiC  to  u.se  its  di.sc  rVtion  in  covering;  uiultiemployer  f)Ian,s  which 
terminated  before  .Iamiar>  1.  1078.  and  uhUh  satisfied  certain  specified  condi 
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tions  .NIandatnry  coxera^-P  fnr  trnuiiraUu^'  iuiiItieiiii)U»> er  plans  wns  orijrinallv 
(lofermi  until  .lan.^an  1.  IDTs.  to  nlh.w  aathtionai  >tii(l\  of  tlii*  neiM'i,sir\  for  and 
nppropriato  stnictun'  ni  .i  niMiidatuo  miiltirnipkn^T  plan  toriiiination  insuraniM* 
proKrani  (Tlnouirliji  >tTip,>  of  anuMitlnnMit.s  to  KKISA,  tlir  (N)n^'ro>s  iiltiniatrM' 
Iiostponed  tho  inan(|aHor>  (•(j\tMa;;p  i\  i\r  until  An^nist  1,  1U>0  )  In  l)otij  the  hiii^W 
employer  and  Minltieniplover  plan  msnranoe  pro^'rams,  a.s  on^'inallv  doM-ned. 
the  »'\tMit  wliicli  tM--»'rrd  the  ap^ilK  ati.iii  tjf  onr  i;ua ranttvs  \\as  the  tertnination 
of  the  plan.  ^  .  ' 

As  early  a^  1!)77  I*I?(;<"s  n'MMrvIi  anH  exiHTienie  with  plan  terminations  indi- 
'tated  that  the  ninltirnipIo,\ rr  |iliin  lu^uianre  pio^Main  iU'e(ie(l  substantial  ix*>triio- 
turiuk  I.  U  uavi*'  i>e  ^rtfclnv  and  finantiallj  Mnind  \\v  found  that,  rather  than 
ene(M)raj;injr  the  ^l»ntlIlll  tir  n  and  iiuriureii  iin  e  of  pri\ate  pension  plans,  which 
wa^  a  major  pur|M.so  ,,i  ntlc^M.  the  .>ri;;inal  innltieinplo.\er  pHiji  insurance  pro- 
Krarii  cnuld  .  (^f  nalh  h  i\t»  made  tin-  ^eiiiiinatioii  of  a  coNered  plan  uTore  attraeti\e 
than  irts  edufniiiiin  n  Hnr  studies  aUu  indirated,  that  the  potential  eosts  of  the 
[)roj,'ram  eonld  raii^rr  as  in^h  as  sr\or.d  hiUioii  dollars,  an  aiiiount  \astl\  j,'reater  . 
than  Hur  jjrojected  linaneial  <-apalulitie^  .  .* 

The  (Vnijiress  icsponded  ti*  the>e  pmiih-nLs  li;^  passing;  the  Midrieniplof er  Act. 
V.  lih'h  created  an  entirely  new  pio^'raiii  of  ninltieniplo.\  er  i)Ian  insurance.  This 
nHv*  program  <'onf,\rgs  a  set  of  iiiterrelared  teat  ores  which  are  desi^'Ued  to  pro- 
mote the  sniMc'-sfid  niiunrenanfe  of  r\i>tin^'  plans  and  to  discourajjc  phin 
tt^ndnatu>n.s  • 

A  key  Henient  nf  the  Mu1rieinplo.\  er  Ait  i>  t.o  <han}^ev  the  lnsnral)Ie  event  from 
the  termination  of  a  (o\cied  plan  to  the  Mjalnlltv  of  tlir  plan  to  pay  benefit*  when 
due  Whether  ur  n(»t  the  plan  has  bocn  ifrminated.^ PM(;r  will  provoh*  financial 
assistance  to  an  iiisohriif  multieniplo.\er  plali  lu  order  to  eiiab'e  the  plan  to  pny 
;?uarantoed  benehts  ^riie  iinderl.\  wiii  philosopli.\  of  this  pni^rraiu  is  that  the  bes\ 
way  to  *;uarantee  the  pasinnit  of  h  ucfits  to  plan  participajits  is  to  ensure  ttle 
continuation  of  the  plans  uhieh  proviih*  t*or  these  l)enefits 

''*^"''f;'"t^\  s^n  kiiiiT  way^  to  impro\e  its  opeiatiinr  procedures  in  order 
Wo  niiyimize  the  in(nnv»MHrme  uhiib  a  plan  terininatiou  can  cause  t<)  plan  •^{mi- 
vori  and  phm  participants  In  fisi^l  .\ear  UKSO  \\v  iitstituted  two  new  procedures 
and  proposed  a  third,  uhidi  -lamhl  !>,.  of  particular  interest  to  elderlv  plan  pat- 
ticlpants  The  first  nf  thes^-  K  .i  process.^  hu  h  we  call  tlie  SHIP^  isjH'cial  handlinj; 
of  Jiisnfficient  plans)  traiisfor  This  i^,.\n  internal  pnK'edureMnitiate<I  in  October 
1070.  whb'h*  IS  desi-ned  to  evpnlite  on>'  assumption  of  trusteeslnp  for  ceVtain 
plans  wliich  do  nf)t  pMs^^ss  suffii  ifnt  assets  to  pay  out  at  least  those  b^uefits  which 
we  Kuarantee  Hy  utiliznm  the  SHIP  tran.sfer,  ue  are  able  to  imminize  an\  inter- 
ruptions in  !)emdit  pa\mcnts  uhich  mi^du  rCsult  from  the  lUsufricient  funding- of  a 
temiiiKited  plan.  .         *  ' 

PB^iC  ha«*  also  recentl.\  iniplejuent»*d  an  interji^onc.v  agreennput  with  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  (  IKSi  unereb>  wt'  ma>  obtain  current  addresses  fo».partici- 
pants  of  terminated  plans  who  are*  \estcd.  become  eligible  to  receive  benefit  pay- 
ment*?, and  for  ulMuii  neither  PB(K'  nor  the  phui  administrator  (for  snfTicient 
plans)  has  n  current  atldiess  This  new  procedure  will  facilitate  the  receipt  by 
elderly  people  of  their  retirement  benefits 

PBOC  is  also^workfnc:  on  a  regulation  Which  concerns  the  allocatiiai  of  residual  ^ 
plan  assets  When  Piu;r  receives  notice  of  the  termination  of  a  plan  covered  by  * 
our  Insurance  prr^Rrams.  w,.  ic\iew  the  submitted  materials  tc/determine  whethei 
the  plan  has  sMfllricnt  asM  t^  to  pay  out  all  jruar.'fntecd  berietits  If  the  plan  is  snfTi- 
cienrly  Cnnded.  we  authorize  tl?e  plan  administrator  to  distribute  the  a.ssets  to  the 
plan  participants  Oeca^innally  the  plan  administrator  nia.\  sahsfy  all  liabilities 
of  the  plan  to  particlimuts  and. their  beneficiaries,  and  still*  Inne  assets  available 
for  distribution  In  sndi  a  case.  ERISA  pD)\  ides  tluit  tW'  residual  as.sets  may  be 
distributed  tf)  the  conrriimtinj;  employer (s)  ff  the  #stribntimi  is  not  contrary  to 
any  law.  and  if  the  plaiv  pro\ ides  for  sndi  a  distTlbutiou  to  the  employerfsf  . 
However.  KRISA  al.so  re(iijin*s  that  an>  residual  assets  attributable  to  employee 
contributions  ^iionld  be  efiuitabl.\  (lisfributMl  to  the  emidoy^'cs  who  made  those 
contributnuis  or  rn  their  beiLeficiaries  ViUiC  has  propo.sed  a  re^julatiou  which 
prescribes  procedures  for  properly  alba  atiim  and  dLstrilaUinj;  such  resillual  assets.     '    '  4 
We  are  presently  preparing  a  final  i^e^rulation  l)a.sed  ih  part  on  the  public  com- 
ments which  we  n,'ceived  on  th^  proposal 

Witlirepi-rd  to  the  actual  operation  of  the  ptan  termination  insurance  program 
IS  of  SfM>romber  30.  If^so.  PBGC  was  trustee  of  api^roximately  oOl  plans  covering 
^pproxJnintely  tS.lfVt  vested  participants  and  beneficiarien.  tender  these  plans 
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lMU;r  piiys  $2042.061  in  rnontjily  iMMiofU.s  to  U8.0<)3  idunK  Fri  tho  absowro 
i»f  PBCir  main  nf  fliose  pOuplt*  niii^li^Thit  ^la^^'  hmvi v'<l 'any  pcii^iuti  Ih  i^.tUs  at  all 

Fhr  of  t!io  plans  uiidor  riUi('  trii.st*»osliip  an*  iniJMt^iiplouM'  i»la!i^.  where 
PlUiC  «'\rr(  is(Ml  Its  (lis<  M'tidii  t(»  ^uaranree  [lerietits.  u'o  carreiilh  ^la^e  21  addi- 
fional  nniltiernpl(Mer  plan  ferrnirmtion  rennests  nndor  roM«M\ 

Finall>.  KfUhiA  rotpiires  VUiiC  to  pntvule  advice  and  a^^i^tanr^.  \i,  inhw  n\\\ti\s 
rejrardinjr  tlie  (•stat)lislirnent  of  indiMdyal  retirement  a((onnts  MUAsj,  and  the 
desiraMlltj .  in  partn-nlar  eases,  of  WAiisfej-rinir  an  onii»io\ee'»  iii^iTest  m  a 
tpialiried  ret/rement  plan  to  siirli  an  a(y<nint  iipnu  that  per^mi  s  M^jaiatjon  from 
^erMce  ^y^tll  an  einph)yer  In  tisial  ^ea^  l-Oso  ^^v  issued  an  npdated  hooUh^t  t»n 
this  •-nideof  ^  ^       ,  -  •  , 

Au\  t'hleul\  person  r^a>  ^^rl^e  to,( Midrea*(idl,  ('lii'*f.  Hianeh  of  ( 'o^  erajje-aml 
('la<^iljration.  riU;(\  Room  r>3U.  LMfjO  K  Street  .\\V  .  Wa,siimi:ti>n    DC  LM)OOG  * 
or  may  call  AN  fiill  at  1 202 1  J.Vl  4si7.  f(»r  infoimatiun  (Ui  peiisi.ni  prote<'noa 
-nn(h»r  onr  uisiiranee  pr()j:rams  .  , 

We  hojH*  this  information  is  Iielpfnl  to  you 

Sincerely,  ^      .  ,  • 

RoBKRT  K  Nac.u;  ^ 
^  '  '   fJxecutivr  Dtrcrtor 


ITEM  31.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

^  '  Jantary  12.  lOSl. 

D!-r\R  .\FR  CiiAiRMAy.  This  resi^mds  to  fortner  (Imirman  (^lide^'  lettfr.s  of 
,  Oetoher  80  and  Xoveniher  JO.  10>0.  reqhe^tin::  inf(*riiiati<»n  <»n' P(»stal  Ser\  icH^ 
^  proiiranis  a  ffectincr  th^  Nation's  elderly. 

Tiie  nuist  siKniticant  postal  contribution  to  seiiiu/  citiisens  coiitiinu*s  to  l»e  the 
exi'itenee  of  an  effecti^e.  reliahle  anivefsal  postal  ^^ steni.^  one  ^^lllch  o]jerate.«; 
\Mth  the  needs  <pf  tiie  people  it  ^5!er^es  in  mind.  Witlumt  mu  Ii  a>^^stem  enahltng: 
the  a^'ed  and  intirni  to  earry  on  their  fanuh,  socipl.  and  IniMiiess  a<^ti^  itic^ 
tlie  flaily  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  ^^ould  l»e  less  enjoy»l)le 

.Sjiei'ial  efforts  are  t-jiken  hy  the  P(»stal  SerMce  t»»  nnike  the  mails  easdv  a<  eessi- 
t>le  to  the  elderly  One  such  effort  is  the  l^tamps  h\  mail  i>r(>j;rani  .\M^^  in  Us 
ninth  year  of  <»penition.  tliis  i)ro;cram  t'liahles  the  ehlerly  to  (jrder  starrms  and 
^stamiH'd  enveh»iM»s  w{\\\  p(tstai;e»paid  forms  enclosing;  i  1i€m  K  'iiKdndinj:  a 
lO-riMit  liandlirifr  fee,  the  customer  re*  en  es  tlie  (♦rder  hy  m  ill  \Mtldii  8  <lays 
'  Atjother  M»rvice  which  helps  the  elderl,\  ami  others,^^]ln  find  it  difficult  to  ;ret  to 
th^  IM>st  tfflice  IS  tlie  consumer  ser^i^^'  card  i)roirri*in.  ^^hi<  ll  allo\\s  customers  to 
handle  problems  b>  mail.  Kuniished  bv  mail  tarners.  those  eard.s  alert  Postal 
Ser\ in'  headfiuarters.  as  ^^e)l  as  the  loeal  j»ost  officers,  to  <'ust<inrier  c<»mplaints' 
or  re^piests  conoeVninj;  mail  delivery  or  other  serviees.  - 

In  seeking  to  pre^ent  the  mails  from  bein^  used  h^  unscrupulous  operators, 
the  Postal  SePvice  performs  its  second  rnost  important  sor\ ico  to  the  elderly. 
Because  they  ll^e  alone  and  i>ftcn  ha^*  a  reduced  al»ility  to  i>n*teet  themselves,- 
senior  I  iti/.eris  are  often  p^'rceued  to  be  eas\  targets  J)y  those  ^^ho  seek  to  use 
the  mails  to  carry  out  fraudulent  hemes  There  are  several  |\pes  of  fraudnlent 
\  pr«>niotions.  irrtlndiiiff  work  at-home,  medical,  iinestmefit.  ami  insnranoe  x  hemes. 
which  b.v  their  natnre  tend  to*  fc»cus  oh  senior  ' citizens  Since  m(t^t  ejderly 
Americans  l^^e  on  frxt  d  incomes,  .st'uior  t'itizcns  are  nio'-t  {5e^erel^  hurt  by  these 
.s»  liemes  Btief  ^-yinmaries  of  some  of  tlie  more  c(»nim(*n  schemes  \\\\U  h  prey  upon 
the  elderly  are  eneloscd. 
^  In  order  to  help  pre^('nt  ^Miemes  sm  li  as  tlie^^e  from  .sueceedirifr.  the  I*ostal 
/Service  in  1070  inifdeniented  a  MinMuner  prote<  tioi^  pro^'ram.  Specially  trained 
postal  iiisf)ectors  from  the  Postal  rii«-r>e«  tioii  Ser\  ice.  assisrned  to  maior  nietro- 
p>|Wtan  areas,  are  responsdde  ^or  ^^orkinK  \\1th  the  media,  consjmier  pn»tertioTi 
j;n)Uf»s,  lu^  estii?,iti\ e  airpiiriefv  and  tunimnnitu  ^rrmps  sui  h  as  th(»  Ameri<'an 
Association- t)f  Ret irerl^  Persons  to  ah*rt 'tlin  elderh  (irid  otlii  r  conMimers  to  the 
darrcors of  fraudulent  promotions.  /  ^ 

Desvite  th^  exi^-tonce  of -siicli  [)re\enti\^e  efforts   the  riuird>er  and  ^'ariety  of 
nifjiX  fraud  schemes  in«-ure  that  some  iK'(»ple  will  continue  to  become  victims 
/Jf  unscruDulous  r)n«nr"tiofis  Ti»  deal  w'tli  thi«-' the  Postal  Ser\  b  e  utiWj^es  XwdX 
inrjiortant  laws  rin«'  of  these.  tlii*<  riniina-l  niail  fraud  statatV  1^     S,r.  §181^.1 
is  the  ohh»st  and  perhaps  the  ni^t  lmp,<{rtarit  consumer  protrVti^'n  J-'^"    I^  pro~| 
.  \lde»  pefialties  of  up  to  5  years  in  prison  firul  a  ,$1,000  fitie  for  tfft*'  u-^e  of  the  maJJsl 
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to  further  anjk  frfrudukMit  m  htMiie  Tlii'  riMl  (aUI  ruprc'sejitatinii  Ntatiite  oiiablos 
the  Postal  Sew  aft^T  .1  h('arui«.  to  >tap  tht'^tU'lU  1^3  of 'mail  to  an  uldrt'Ss 
found  to  Ik*  u>eil  for  a  htiilT'  or  it  t'  for  ohtafniii^  nioiio}  ur  |>roi>erty  thrcaii/h 
th<»  niean^  of  fjilso  rop^('MMltatio»l^  *  'AU  i;  S.(\  >5  :iO()r>  *  I^erulinu  ^actirjn  on  tho 
mail  >top  ontt^r,  tht'  Postal  StTxKc  i>  aurhori/tMl  to  fro  to  coiy^f  to  '^vt  a' 
"^tenipomrj  rehtruiniiif?  order  aJtaiiiNf  a  pci^on  sUNpcctcd  of  a  \  udation.^  The 
sti)p  order  eaa  be  anefft  clixe  \mi}  to  put  ^niiv  rrandul^it  j?(iien<f'N  (tnt  of 
short  of  criminal  pro>efiition. 

hi  <nhlith)!i  to  pmttM  tiller  tlu'  t'cononiir  well  licin^  of  the  elderly,  the  T*ostal 
SersiM'  <'Oiitiiine?>  U)  ludp 'pn"'er\(».tliOir  phxNit  at  uell-lifin;;  through  the  "E^wstal 
Alert"  or  "Oiieration  AU  rt"  pio^rain.  *t'nder  tliU  program.  sNliidi  (MMisiNts  vt  a 
.pa Ft nfr^hi|»  effort  hetwtM'n  rhr  I'o^lal  Ser\ i«  e  "and  loial  roniniunity  yrroups  or 
d^j^ein  le.s.  letter  <  arriers  keep  a  -penal  ualeU  on  iiiail  delivery  hoxes  marked  vvith 
a  l)ri4;lit  red  or  oraiiiie  >inker  ^iveii  i\>  ui>ionieis  re^i^tered  iii  tl^e  pr^tj^ram. 
mail  is  not  pM  kt-d  ii|>  fnaii  the  iiiailhox  lu  a  reasonable  time,  the  INt^al  Service 
hotihes  rile  partu  ipat^nj:  et\ic  ^roup  wlnell  then  (  alK  a  fiiend  (*r  relatiNe  who 
ha^  a^rreed  to  follow  np  in  (he  eCenl  of  suclia  w  a  rniiij;  .«5ij:n. 

In  con(  lusion.  I  would  like  to  Ntresv  jii^ain  the  Postal  Service's  commitment 
to  helping;  the  Nation's  senior  Mti/ens.  I  h(»pe  they  \vill  continue  to  take  ad\an- 
tage  of  the  .special  programs  we  ha\e  de\eloped  for  their  benefit.  In  particular. 
I  hoi)ejfhe  (^Tderly.  ,is  w  ell  as  all  t  oiisunnV^.  w  ill  rarefully  cNaUiate  an  offer  before 
"purchasifiK  a  produ(t  or  >ervit'e  bynniil  If  thcs  feel  that  they.»iha\o  become  a 
\iotini  of  a  fraud  carriwl  out  tliruuijh  the  mails.  tlie.N  should  innnediately  c^mtact 
a  responsible  po.stal  enipIo.\ee  W'v  tirejiere  to  help  tliem  ainl  will  assist  them  in 
'^very  w*a;V  po<5sit>le.  . 

Sincerely.  ^ 

^  William  F.  Bolokr 

Enclosure.  \  •  t 

•  I)KS(  ftlTMON'  OF   Fit \U)rLK\T  'SriIKMFS 

I.WKSTMKNT  SCHKMKS 

Fraudnlt'Ut  s<  hear*  m  ^(dirilMir  inveslinents  111  fran»liise<.  di.stributorships. 
coins.  «enis,  stoi  k.  and  land  liaU'  a  se\ct-e  effett.on  senior  Mtizenf*  .seekinj?  to 
protect  their  sa\iuuN  from  rising  innatm^i.  On  *  swljjaile.- 1.\  pi**  il  of-investm(*nt 
schemes,  was  iMrrieil  tiut  a  Missouri  ^orpoMtion  doui;?  business  under  the 
name  of  Pn)Kres«i\e  Farmers  Association  iPFA).  The  >tated  purpose  of  the 
orjrani/ation  was  to  r.iise  uurliinu'  capital  for  a  new  t.\pe  of  cooperative  which 
wouUl  brinjr  farmers  and  ciai>ujiiers  t«)set*her,  eliniinate  the  middleman,  and 
result  in  lower  food  prices  Si;t  thons.uid  indiMduals.  the  maiority  of  whom 
were  retired  or  seniiretired  farmers.  in\ested  IS  1 2  mil  lion  111  PFA  be/ore  it  filed 
for  bankruptcy  in  1977  After  a  lO-nionth  trial,  the  founder  ^f^  the  corpora- 
tion and  12  other  defendants  were  found  Kuilt.\  of  175  countjvof  mail  fraud  and 
othpr  violations  in  Anjjust  19S0. 

INSrRANCK  SrilKMKS 

The  exploitation,  of  .the  fear>  of*tbe  elderh  with  regard  to  hedth  insurance 
is  anotJ^^r  \.  of  coneern  f»>r  the  Postal  ?\'rwee'  The  i)eriK>trators  of  one  such 
scheme,  who  were  recently  sm  cessfnlh  prosfjeiited.  defrau^led  100  elderly  women 
in  Massachiisett.s  and  ConiuH'ticut.  The.\  did  this  !)\  o\  en  liarjrinj;  for  insur- 
ance pre'niiunis\  falsifying  In^alth  histories,  selling:  life  insurance  under  the  pre 
text  of  health  in.siiran<'e  ami  iluplicatinjr  insurance  co\erap:e.  In  o'ne  case,  ma 
ternity  insurance  was  sold  to  a  93'> ear-old  wpman  i^ome  of  the  victims,  who 
rnnjred  in  a^e  from  (*A  to  Oo,  were  paying;  between  $6,000  an(l^^,000  a  year  in 
Insurance  premiums.  *  , 

MKnlCAL  FRAUD 
,  '  •  7  ' 

Face'd  wkh  the  ailments  of  ad\ancin;:  ajre  and  rising  medical  cD»t».  many  of 
the  Nation's  senior  citizens  beronu,'  susCiptilde  to  nicdical  (piacker.\  Kchenie.*^. 
These  schemes  t>p{caU.\  iii\olve  alle^ratlons  that  a  proffered  product  ca^i  cure 
.such  conilitions  as  arthritis.  can<^pr.  baldness.  ol>eKit\.  nrostiitlc  h\ pertrophif. 
sexual  dysfiinctivn.  or  some  ot^or  dei:eneraM\e  c»>n4lit1»>n.  Such  fal'ie  claims  h/\e 
caused  the  Posttu  fT|spectit>n  SeijNice  to  take  action  f^)  end  approxinSatfiy  130 
nie<iical  pjfemoti6nS  In*  t  he  past  year 
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With  prico^  c(»iisisttMifl>  on  tln'  fim'. •mi.ih.n  oUUt  riti/.tMis  who  hw  on  lixod  in- 
ronn'Kare  atteniimiiK  lo  Jiumuwit  Iht'ir  iiuuiiicv  h.v  set'kiii^'  part-tmn*  work.  I'n- 
fortnnatt'l\ .  man.\  are  atirarttMl  tu  frainluhMit  \\ (»rk-at-hniin»  srluMftt'>  Kor  an 
initial  application  n^i'.  \ iitinis  an'  .ismicihI  tlu*>  will  1m'  abhuto  imTh  k'rt'at  ♦sunis 
^of  nioiie.\  s^uinriK  eu\oI()pt»s  In.nu'  or  makniK  v^nn'  siniiiU'  ia-oduct.  which 
tht»  proinoffr  promises  to  purchase  Naturall\.  oiice  llie  iiiiti'jjl  fee  is  sent,  vie 
Inns  never  iKoar  from  tht' p^>^l<^^^'r.    '  .  .  / 

In  June  lUSO.  the  Postal  Ser\ iu'  issued  a  hnK-hure  ih'Mjfind  to  warn  |K.M)ph» 
not  to  u'et  ui\ulved  in  \\ork  at-lionie  Mjienies  Tins  p;tiiiphlet  enlists  tiie  :u(l  of 
IK»tential  \irtinis  h\  asking;  eonsnmers  to  i;otif.\  IIk'  Fiisin'ct ion  Service  of  any 
suspicions' atherti^enipiits  To  date.  approximatelN  1,1(1  re>V<nises  are  heiiiK  re- 
ceive<l  each  week'  lluiulretls  of  mm  h  M  lieino  ha\e  l»eui  put  iuit  of  laisiness 
throii^ii  talse  represent^ition  orders  t>r  cit^iseiit  aKrt'e'«:etits. 


•     'ITE^I  32,  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD  ' 

>^  '  JaM'aky  0.  l*J)<Sl 

Of  Mj^lii^'ir AIRMAN  In  responso  to  your  letters  of  October  30.  lOSO,  and 
N'ovemher  LM),  lOSQ.  \  am  plejjs-ed  to  eui  lo>e  a  statement  suminanziiii:  major 
activifies  nf  the  T'  S  Railroatl  Kptireiuput  Hoard  on  a^ciiu;  during^  fiscal  1980,  I 
fune  iiiM)  iiichnled  luforinirtinn  on  siKiiificaut  lepd  (let  isious  affe/'tiiik'  the  elderly 
under  the  Boartl's  pr^j^ranis 

I  hiok  forward  to  your  committee's,  llfeO  report  ou  (le\ ehipment.s  in  rfjrin^'. 
.Sincerely  yours,     '  ,  , 

U,  *F.  KUTLKIf. 

„    .         »  .  IScrrctaf;!/,  for  the  UmirfL 

Enclosures. 

liAiruoM)  Rktikkmknt  Hoaiu) 

The  r  S  Railroad  Retirement  Hoard  is  the  Federal  ajrem  v  timt  administers  a 
comprehensive .siK  ial  insurance  antj;  staff  retirement  s\steni  for  railroad  workeVs 
and  their  families,  separate  fr^cVm,  !ait  closely.coordiiiated  w-ith  the  social  security 
system  l»Vo;:ra;iis  ad^tUrristerwl  by  the  Hoaid  ilidude  the  following-  (1)  old-age 
survivor  and  disability  benefits  under  trh?  Railroad  Retirement  Act :  and  (2)  iin* 
-emidoyment  and  sickness  insurance  I  enefitx  under  the  Railroad  rnemph»yment 
Insurafice  Act  The  Board  also  i>erforuis  certain  administrative  services  under 
the  l^edcral  health  insurance  fmc^dlciire)  program  with  respect  to  aged  and  dift- 
.rthled  railroad  workers  and  eligible  members  of  their  families.  In  addition  the 
Board  has  administrative  responsibility  f<>r  certain  employee  pn^tectioii  measures 
provided  l»y  other  Federal  railroad  legislation,  such  as  the  Regional  Rail  Reor- 
gaii  /.ation  Act,  the  .Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act  and  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  Transition  and  Employee  A,ssistance  Aet,  •  >^ 

BENEFITS  AN'D  RKS'KFICI ARIES 

During  fiscal  1980.  benefit  payments  niider  tiie  raUri»ad  retir(/uent  an^  rail- 
^  road  Jineniplovment  insurance  prugranis  totaleKr?4  0  lullion.  ifctireinent  niid 

survivor  hiMtefit  payment.^  amonnj^d  to  $4  7  billion,  an  increase  of  .$456  million 
over  tlH-%'ame  pefiocl  one  year  earlier,  riiertploymetit  and  sickness  l>en«4t^nay- 
nients  t|»talod  $212  3  miUion.  an  increase  of  J?7d3  mi^liah  from  the  preceding 
fiscal  ^vear.  •  '  #  ' 

The  iMiml»PT  ot  beneficiaries  on  the  retirement.snr\i\or  rolls  on  September  30 
19«0  r,rttJile*!.l<,006.0(lO  The  vast  majority  f80  percent)  were  age  (5.5  or  older.  At 
►  the  emi  of  the  fi.seal  year.  451.000  retired  emplRNt'es  were  being-paid  a  regular 
annuity  averaging  $5lf5.  about  m  higher  thai'i  a  year  earlier.  In  addition.  188.000 
or  thp'^e  employees  were  l>eing  paid  a  supplemental  railroad  retirement  annuity 
Mveraghig  ^»3.  Nearlv  234,000  spouses  of  retired  einplo\ees  were  receiving  an 
average  annuity  of  $230  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1980,  Of  the  330.000  survivors  on 
the  rolls,  over  290.000  were  aged  widow  (er)s  receiving  an  average  anniiitv  of 
^.-^bl  Some  SfiO.oOO  individuals  were  receiving  or  were  eligible  to  receive 
montlily  benefits  under  the  Railr6ati  Retirement  Act  were  covered  by  hospital  in- 
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surance  under  the  medicare  .program  at  the  end  of  n.^cal  1{S>0.  Of  these,  84^.000 
{m  percent)  were  also  enrolled  for  siuiplernental  medical  insurance. 

Unemployment  and  sickjicss  liencfits  iukUt  tlic  Hailroad  L'nemidoynient  In- 
surance Act  were  paid  to  17S.G()0  railroad  (^)lu.\ees  during  the  liscal  \eat.  How- 
ever, only  ahout  $0  7  million  (less  than  1  iR'rcent  i  of  the  benefits  went  to  in- 
dividuals age  05  or  older.  • 

RAILROAD  RETIRKMK.VT  LEGISKATIO.N 

A  primary  Koal  of  the  Board  during  recent  years  Ims  lieen  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation Which  wotild  inMire  the  loiiK-ranire  actuarial  .soundness  of  tlie  railroad 
retirement  system.   

Actuarial  valuations  of  the  railroad  retirement  .s.\.steni  in  197G  and  107i>  mdi- 
oated  long-term  financing  prohlenis.  as  well  as  ca.sli-llow  prohlems  in  the  1980  s. 
R*>cent  projections,  taking  into  an-ount  current  ecG^Kiniic  conditi(Uis.  indicate 
that  the  S>stem  faces  cashflow  problems  in  4983  unless  correi'ti\e  legislation  is 
enacted  in  tjie  meantime.  ^  ^ 

The  Board  has  rhnr«)ughly  dfKumente*!  thgse  financial  oonditioiVs  and  carried 
on  extensive  educational  activities  so  as  tu  make  all  of  the  concerned  parties- 
railway  manageWnt,  labor.  Congress  and  the  adminihtratiun— fully  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  system's  financial  probleiii^s  and  the  necessitv  for  resolving  them 
within/certain  time  frames  In  order  Ut  exitedite  U»gi.slati\e  assistance,  the  Board, 
which  is  headquartered  in  Chicago.  Ill,,  establislifd  a  legiNlatiNe  counsel  s  office 
In  WashingtoVj,  D.C..  during  1970. 

President  Carter  sicfiied  into  law  in  DecenibeV  1U<S0  a  bill  directi44g  railroad 
management  and  labof  repre>entati\es  to  present  joint  recommendatioTis  to  Con- 
.gresfl  for  resolvfflfe  the  railroad  retirement  system's  fVnanoing  i)roblems.  Secthni 
2  of  the  hill  H  R.  8105  prol[nies  that  "No  later  than  March  1,  1981.  representa- 
tives of 'employyjs  and  representatives  of  carriers,  acting  through  a  group  desig- 
nated by  them,  shall  submit  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  and  the  House  of  Representati\es  Committee  on  Inti  rstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  a  report  containing  their  joint  recommendati7/ns  for^  further 
restructuring  of  the  railroad  retirement  system  in  a  manner  which  will  assure 
the  long-term  actuarial  soundness  of  such  system." 

The  bill  also  extends— into  1081  a  sche<lule  of  cost-of-livingvincreases  payable 
on  July  1.  which  are  equal  to  32.n  percent /)f  the  annual  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  This  increa.se  is  applied  to  the  tier  II  portion  of  employee  and 
spouse  annuities  The  tier  I  i)oriion,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  social  security 
benefit,  and  i)oth  tiers  of  survivor  annuities  increase  automatically  by  100  percent 
of  annual  increases  fn  the  Cofisumer  Price  Index,  without  legislation.  # 

, MAJOR  RAILROAD  RtrTIREMENX  (OURT  DECISIONS  / 

A  December  1980  Supreme  Court  decision  in  a  class-action  suit,  U.S.  Railroad 
Rettrcmvnt  Board  v.  /^nf^^ Aipheld  certain  dual  benefit  provisions  of  the  1974 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  The  act's  dual  benefit\(/ting  cpquirements,  which  have 
been  in  effect  since  .January  1075,  consequeijU^remain' unchanged.  This  class- 
action  suit  had  soUKht  revisions  in  the  vesting  requirements  so  as  to  provide 
ad(}itional  benefits  tcf  someV)f  the  persons  with  coverage  und(?r  bo^h  the  railroad 
retirement  and  social  security  systems.. 

The.  1074  act  coordinated. railroad  retirement  and  social  security  Wiefit  pay- 
meivte  so  as  to  eliminate  certain  duplicati*»i^s,  or  windfalls,  allowed  under  pre- 
vious law.  However,  the  act  provides  a  dual  benefit  windfall  payment  for  Uiose 
retired  before  1075,  and  for  future  retirees  \\ho>were  qualified  for  botji  benefits 
before  1075  and  meet  certain  vesting  requirements.  These  vesting  requirements 
caltfor  (1)  rail  service  in  1974.  (2)  25  years  of  rail  serviCQ,by  the  end  of  1974, 
'^(3)  a  current  connection  with  the  rail  IruiuatrxJn  1974  or  at  retirement,  or  (4) 
being  insured  for  dual  benefits  before  leaving  the  rail  industry  prior  to  1074. 

The  class-action  suit  had  maintained  that  dual  benefit  windfall  payments 
Should  be  provided  jfor  future  retirees  qualified  for  both  benafits  before  1075, 
without  regard  to  the  additional  vestinjj requirements. 

The  case  of  Oebhie  ct  al.  v.  Railroad  Retirement  Board  was  brouglit-before  the 
U.S.* Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit  on  a  petition  for  review  of  a  de- 
cision by  the  Board  denying  petitioners  dual  benefit  windfall  imyments  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974.     ^  ^ 

V  ^ 
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(uhfuyio  V  (,oldfnrh  Suproino  (\)urt  division  and  n4at(Ml  caM's.  which  hold  tho 
Si  for  widouors'  and  nialo  s,><Mis.;M»onoms  tc.  ho  unoon- 

St  utional  Iho  Hoard  nilod  that  tho>  uort^iiot  alM.oiititlod  t'i.diial  honofit  wind- 
rail  payments  hocauso  nondrpoiidont  widowors  and  hiishaiKLs' Wpro  not  ontitlod 
to  sr)oijil  socurit.v  honotits  as  of  Docoinbor  31,  ^^\^U  h  vvas  one  i^f  tho  rociulro. 

nionts  for -windfall  p^ylnoiits. 

^     In  Soptemhor  198(>.  tho  Toiirt  rovor^od  tho  n<mrd  s  douision  and  hold  that  the 
poard  had  imsintorprottHf  tho  Kailn«id  Uotironioat  Aot  ii,  drnMnt:  they^  hnnuHl 

•  honofits  tf)  tho  potitionors  Tho  oiso  lias  boon  Mil^niittod  to  t  ho  *S<,|Mtor\ionoral 
for  a  dworinination  as  to  whottior  a  l>otiti(,ii  Un'  a  Writ  of  (Vrtioran  should 
mod  n-ith  the  Siiprenio  Conrt  of  tho  rnited  Siato^. 


INFORMATION  \l.  PKOlJKAMS 


h  formatimml  coiiforom;es  for  radroad  lalu.r  nnioa  otlicuils  are  aVintoRral  part 
of  tjio  Hoards  pul»iio  informutioir  prou-rain  At  thoso  ooilrori^ncos  Hoard  repro- 
sonta^ivos  ;le.sorihe  ilnd  discuss  tho  l.onotit.s  avaihihle  un dor' ail  tho  Hoard's 
programs  IhnuiK  iMhoso  oonferoiiros.  tho  Hoard  Siivcs  tho  tlioi'sands  of  man- 
!ndiWduari)Ui^^      -'flH^ruise  ho  rL.iuiretl  to  explain  tho  Hcmrd's  programs  on  an 

Seminars  for  railn»ad  o\N  uti\ es  and  nianaKors  "are  also  condut'tod  h\  tho  Hoard 
Ihoso  inootifiKs  Hro  dosiKUod  to  farditato  romniunu-ation.s  and  oooin-ration  be^ 
tvveen  railroads  atnl  the  Hoard,  as  well  as  acciuaint  railroatl  otficials  with  the 

oard  and  its  programs  At  the.Ko  mootin;?s.  Hoard  reprosontatives  rovieW  the 
1  17.1  M  I''^'-'''""^  admiidstration  and  tinandnt,-.  uith  .special  attention- 
dovoto  l  to  thoso  areas  in  which  both -the  Hoard  and 'tJio  railrMids  Kain  from 
iH'tter  coordination.  • 


nf       ':f  ^''''--'e^'J  K'-^i*"".  «-t;"larIy  publishes  sta- 

(Istical    nforinatioti  mxA  articles  o.i  retircjl  ei.iplojees.  theii-  spouses  n..,l  sur- 
.vors   PunuK  ns.al  1!>80,  the  foll.miuK  aHi.-los  relating  to  aKin^  were  p„h- 
.'ili'lc"'        I'."""J'<"I    -Khe-Vfar  JCxperience  I'nder  (i(>/30.[ Retirement]  Pro- 
visions ;    Retiremem  and  Survivor  Hc-uetit  Operations- :s:'l.k'islative  nn  1  Ad- 

II..I181  :  r.egal  RuhnKS-;  -AKes  of  Snrx Ivor  Annuitants- ,  un.l  "Cliaracteristics 
of  Employee  and  KpouMi  Annuities."  -      "  v^iiaratieristics 

BOAIil)  ASSISTANCK   I.V   II.MVEUSITV    IlhAI.TII  STUIlIte 

M  '•'•'oWl  <-'''''I'iIed  (lata  from  its  rP<-(,r.ls  for  a  Hnrtard 

Medical  school  researcl.  stuVmiaded  l.y  (he  Knv iroun.entnl  Protection  ARency 
<.n  1  o  heall  1,  i^Tecl.s  „f  die,<el  exlmusl  .missions.  The-  ft.-anl  1ms  al.so  rendered 
ass  stanc.-.  .s.m-e  Wr,l.  to  au  onKoin^  study  oa  heart  di.seaso  con,  cte.i  I  y  he 
I  niversity  of  .Miiniesola  School  of  Puhlic  Healtli 

An.MINM.STRATIVK  I.M I'ROVE.MKNIiS  t 

TliP  Hoard  naV  beKun  u  I.i-nent  accun.cy  stud.x  lo  in«irp„s/>  ofliciencv  and  Im- 
prove service  (ft  the  railroad  public  by  ide/itifyi.iK  and  correcting  rmirr  ne 
claims  processing  problems  Also,  the  Itoar.l  aad'the  Treasury  l)epa  tme.^  S 
,pn«-essI„K  ,i„nr,H-eipt  of  check  reports  an.l  phoK^opy  re.piesis  by  a  magnetic  tape 
.'NchauKe,  HO  as  lo  expe.lile  payment  of  replaceiii.-nt  checks  in'  innuy  cases  ' 

I  hp  Hoar,  has  inslitiilfMl  various  internal  adniiiiisfrative  iuiiiroveinents  to 
m:.',';t's;nf.v''.n""'  "■/>^-''^""''"  >!^-!».  H^-nl  i.iitiated  a  ain.iagellient  i  u  rove- 
nicut  study  10  promote  more  efficient,  eflfeclive  and  ot'ouoniic  operations  of  the 
agcucj  By  implenienling  some  of  the  recominendalious  in  th.^  study,  the  hack  oc 
.f  retirement  and  survivor  apiK-ais  cases  on  hand  (l«-lin..d  from  312  t  "44  ovef 
li  e  fiscal  year,  and  organizational  changes  were  niade  in  computer  operations 
■S  i  dit  plan  ^1"  i.itemnl' audit  staff  and  devc-loiK-d  a  c«iiiprehenslve 
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All  antomatod  Colder  control  Mstfui  ua.^  put  into  u{>eration  in  lUVJ,  wuli  a 
mark(Ml  mluctioii  in  the  nnmher  of^iiisplared  folikTs  and  related  procosMni- 
Iirol.lenis  Improvemenrs  in  nanpufrr  facilities  and  operaiions  include  a  hack-up 
computer  system,  a  ni-vN  direct  access  Moraj;e  h>ste.!ii  and  a  formal  impIcMucnta- 
fmii  phm  Identify  niK  MH^urit^  uieasun.s  the  Hoard  can  take  to  rcnluce  the  vulner. 
ahilityN  of  Its  ccmiputer  re<'ord.s  system  at  a  minimum  cost  •  '     *  ♦* 

Orlier  improvemenrs  durm-  the  1{>M)  ii^i^M  y^vnj,  mchided  (1)  sij,Miilicant  prOL- 
revieuin^'  and  rc.Msiri|,' jhc*  Hoard's  rejjulations  into  ilear  and  .simple 
nJ^i^  '  I  ^7*".^y^^;^»'<'I'"'^>'<'ii'f'>rmaticm  rcfMrtinj;  harden  by  apprnximatc'lv 
MMMJ  hours  and  f.  )  the  initkitiuu  uUa  pre  retirement  couiiseliin;  pro;;ram  fur  the 
isoard  s  own  c*mplo>ees*^       '.  » 

ITEM  33.^S.MALL  ^SINESS  ADMl5fISTIf.VnON 

,  ,       '  0  '     riAM.-AKY  10.  1!)81. 

I>i  m;  Mr.  Cii.rfRM.vN  Tins  is  in  rt-vl}  to  .'Senator  (•')iil,..s'  nMiucst  for  iiiforma- 
ti.pu  .,M  program.s  tor  tlif  amng  for  tl.f  Soiiatc  Sptiial  Voni.iiittee  on  Almiir-.s  un- 

DMr.nK  the  past  j.-ur.  tlic  .Small  liaiMn,..s.s  Adiuim.^lrnt.o.i  lias  bwir  verv  actiTO 
111  proinofiiiK  prouraiiis  of  iiitcrt-.st  lo  tJii-  Auiiig 

II.  Se|.t,..nl...r  19N0.  otir  <,ili,.^>s  of  A.Ivocacj.  Matuigeineiit  A'ssist<ii.c(/an(I  Pi- 
mu.<-ia  AsMsfa.K  C  si,on*or,.a  a  ■•Co.ift.R.M.v  <..i  V„w,ll  ]{.>.s.„t^s  and^cmor  Citi- 
/.-I'x   l'.f"r..p».,R.nr.h„,.  (■..■/sflling.  and  Kmploj  ine.it  •  A  copy  of  tlio  co.  ftTence 

111  0<  r..l-iT  lOM).  the  small  MnMiif^s  Admnustration  Hartford.  Conn.  Distrifct 
I.-  -  jo.n,.(l  with  tlu.  (■„nj.e.  t..-nt  State  Department  of  P>oqom ie  I),."eh^n  ent 
tilt.  <  o.i„,H  ti,.nt  Bns,ne.ss  a.id  Ind.i«rrj  As^soeiatioii.  the  Chamber  of  (■o.i  meroe 
.n-KKHial  and  l,«-al  organiic.Uions,  ami  the  State  of  ConMecticut  Jot  Sei  c""aKen^ 
ne.s  in  s,ip,H,rt.nK  the  State  „f  Connt^  tiout  Department  on  AKijig*L>Xed  "In  - 
lo y  iient  Inform..t.on  .^emK^iir  on  (JKIer  WorKers."  This  seminS™ 
'  i .        .vZ  i:'"""'''  ^""'^l'^"^'"  '<imm.  reeruit.  and  effec-Hv^Jfctihz^^ 
■  enH«"P       "  T'      '•'  'hc.annonneement  of-t#k.minar  is 

«„r):^.ilM  °""!'^'  ,"?™'^-enient  with  the  pVol.lems  of  the  Sd^uis  been 

»treu);tlieno<  by  o.ir  designating  a  memberj.f  our  .staff  to  repr<^Me  SmaU 
I  umness  Adinmi.stUon  on  the  Interdepartmental  Task  Fo^^F^LSb 
on  Agljig  and  to  assist  the  AdniiiMstration  on  Aging  to  iil..latc'^fatr,«Inv^^^^^^^^ 
Zl^f^'  ^'""^'If"'  ''■"ogramfuelatiag  to  Older  l4r^.  ^-  W  hn^e  a,so 
des  gnated  o.ir  representative  on  the  Interdepartmental  Task'i^oc  to  serve 
as  the  SBA  liaison  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 

n  Jii"  S'^i."  "'■'-''iJ*'  S"'"""""'^*'  Division  of  tli?  Smalt  Business  Administration's 
Sn  on  X  imrWsnA  OPP"-""""'^  «"1  Compliance  assu-^es  nondrscriml^ 

SBA  continues  to  activelj'  enforce  regulation  B  (12  CFR  202)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  its  ow'n  requirements  un.le*  the  F.qnal  CredU  OnnoS^^^ 
Act.  as  amended.  During  nscal  year  1980.  SBA  monitored  27.0ir rfflnts^or 
nondi-strini  nation.  Inchiding  compliance  with  the  Equal  Credit  S?tunitv 
-*efs  prohibition  against  discrimination  on  tlie  ba.sls  of  age  "  "PPortunlty 
n"  .■'^•i''^  -^""i"  ""s'n^ss  Administration  established  li  volunteer  "tiroeram 
called  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  (SCORE).  TMie-XwUveX^hl^ 

^StT^'c^T^^T:  '^T^rr  »f '«'««-«v>«^'vi6e  to  ,he  small bllness Vom- 
;munity.  SCORE  is  comprised  of  volunteers  retired  from  the  active  business 
■  world  who  have  had  a 'lifetime  of  business  experience  aml  are  wHl l  ig  folh^ 
his  knowledge  and  i-xperience  with  others.  SCORE  provides  a  b.m  ness 

"l^'^^^y/^'Htionship.  In  additioi  to  the  invaluable  service 
that  is  derived  by  the  small  business  owner/operator,  there  is  an  added  benefit 
to  the  vo  unteers  SCORE  members  know  that  thei^  aid  is  needTand  their 
partlclpatloft  provides  the  retired  volunteers  with  a  senL  of  satUfacUon  ftiJ 
contributing  his  or  her  knowledge  to  help  others  satisfaction  f<v 


^Betoloed  lo  committee  nies. 
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SCORE  volunteers  have  counseled  over  900,000  ^mall  businesses  since  1964 
and  the  orgaiii^Mitiuii  has  grown  from  the  initial  1,000  memberi)  to  its  current 
memLtership  level  of  8,000  organized  into  380  chapters  lucateU  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  tiscal  year  lObO  SCORE  y61unteers  counseled  over  150,000 
small  business^vvner/operators. 

Sincerely,  *  ^  ^ 

. '  A.  Vernon  Weaver,  Administrator. 

—  ^  ^ 

.    '  ITEM  34.  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

January  14,  1981. 

Dear  Mr.  CiiAiRMANaMj^irespunse  to  >our  request  of  October  30,  1980,  I  am 
iiloased  to  forward  the  enclr()sed  report  un  tlie  Veterans  Administration  activi- 
ties relating  to  developments  in  aging  for  the  year  1980, 

A»  you  know,  this  agency  has  a  significant  interest  in  our  aging  iKipulatii^n. 
Over  J.9  million  of  the  more  than  30  million  veterans  in  this  country  are  05  jears 
of  age  or  older,  and  ntore  than  one-half  of  all  veterans  have  passed  their  47th 
birthday. 

The  iiiagnitude  of  our  activity  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  currently  the  VA 
Ijrovides  all  or  part  of  the  incH^e  of  more  than  1.6  million  i>ersons  age  05  and 
^  over.  Also,  on  a  "typicar*  day  in  the  VA-supported  inpatient  facilities  (i.e., 
ho^spUals,  nursing  homes,  and  domidlaries)  more  than  35  percent  of  our  in- 
patients, about  37,500  veterans,  are  age  65  and  over. 

I  InTpe  the  enclosed  information  will  be  helpful  to  the  committee.  Please  let 
us  know  if  we  can  provideany  further  aid. 
Sincerely,  '  •  ^ 

RuFUS  H.  Wilson, 
-       .     ^  Deputy  Administrator. 

Enclosure. 

1.  IntbodijOTIon 

Aging  brings  with  It  an  increase  In  the  need  for  acute  medical  care,  out- 
patient treatment,  and  many  extended  nonliospltal  modes  of  care  such  as  nurs- 
ing home,  domiciliary,  hospital  based  honie  care  and  day  care.  More  VA  medical 
program  resources  are  going  to  the  ftging  veteran.  In  1980  approximately,  30 
percent  of  all  of  the  resources— hospital,  outpatient,  and  extended  care — went 
to  V  eterans  who  are  65  and  over.  In  1990  the  proportion  will  be  about  40  percent. 

Extended  care  bridges  full  hospital  care  and  independent  living  with  a  dlver- 
sit>  of  programs.  Tlie  VA  had  about  51,000  veterans  in  extended  care  programs 
mi  a  typical  day  In  fiscal  year  *i980,  some  45  percent  of  whom  were  65  and 
overj^The  increasing  number  and  diversity  of  extended  care  programs  in  the 
VA  parallels  that  In  the  Nation.-  , 

The  VA  program  for  extended  care  and  aging  in  fhe  1980's  revolves  around 
four  major  ^objectives  for  this  area.  The  first*  l3  to  improve  the  quality  of  care 
and  life  for  patients  of  all  ages  In  VA.  The  second  is  to  Improve  the  utilization 
of  the  specific  VA  programs  and  thelxunanagenient  through  lower  costs  associated 
with  improved  staffing,  management,  patient  selection  and  by  the  development 
of  alternatives  to  existing  programs.  Tlie  third  Is  to  Increase  the  number  of 
extended  care  facilities  and  to  Improve  existing  ones.  The  fourth,  which  cuts 
across  all. of  the  others.  Is  to  provide  the  Nation  with  model  programs  of  long- 
term  care,  tralne<l  i>ersonnel  In  geriatrics  and  gerontology,  and  substantial 
amounts  of  research  In  basic  jind  applied  gcnmtology.  Education  and  training 
are  Intimately  Involved  In  all  of  these  objectives.  ^ 

2.  EXTKNDKD  CaRK  1*R00RA.MS 
I  VA  NURSING  HOME  CARE 

1 

Thla  program  Is  designed  for  veterans  v\ho  are  not  acutely  ill  or  in  need  of 
hospital  care,  hut  who  require  skilled  nursing  care  and  related  mecilcal  services. 
_*'^TypIcalIj ,  a  .veteran  admltte<l  to  VA  nursing  home  care  Is  chronically  111,  has 
a  permanent  ur  residua rdisablllty,  in  expected  to  require  a  long  perhjd  of  nursing 
super vlsltm,  observation  and  care,  and  retpilres  special  efforts  of  a  long-term 
rehabilitative  nature.  AU'flie  services,  required  for  the  comprehensive  care  of  a 
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oi>eniriiig  i^edb  ami  an  average  daily  census  or7.Ymrfirj''nmnl)Vr7Mmr^^^^^^^^^^ 
tre<ite(I  was  12,750.  .      •  x  . 

COMMUNITY  NUli^NG  UOMK  CARE 

Tins  prrigram  is  designed  for  \eterans  who  are  not  aeuteh  iH  and  not  in  need 
of  liospital  care.  biU  who  reijuiro  nur.suig  home  care  and'relaled  health  care 
serA'ices  llie  prinmr}  jmriK^e  of  this  program  is  to  aitl  (he  \eteran  and  hi^  fam- 
ily ui  makihi:  the  transitioif  from  a  hospital  to  the  communuv  hv  pro\uiing  tnne 
to  marshal  n'M)yrnK  fo^  the  veteran's a'ontinmiig  eare  Partielpating  t'aci.itie^ 
iire  iisM'.ssed  l»\  \  .V  personnel  pri^  to  3i))pro\aI  and  no  less  than  eVer.\  '>  .\oars 
thereafter  Fnllowup  visits  are  i\ruviaejr  t«M:ho  veteran  in  the  nursing  home  by 
the  hospital  ^soeial  worker,  nurse.  aiwT  other  members  of  the  treatment  team 
I  rider  this  program,  noniServi('e-eomf6gted  veterans  ma\  be  placed  in  commumtv 
fanlities  at  \  .V  exiienso  Torn  i^'riod  /ot  to  e.xeeed  0  months.  Veterans  reouiring 
nursing;  home  nin^  for  a  service-conm^  ted  condition  ma>  be  placed  at  VA  expense 
for  as  long  as  th^  nursing  care  nee<I  exi.sts 

'  As  of  Septemlier  30/ lt)SO,  l\979'nursing  homes  \Yere\iinder  contract  with  the 
agency.  .1,1S7  of  which  were  skilled  homes  and  1.702  ufAhivh  were  intermediate 
care  farilities  f*r  combined^ skilled  and  internuidiate  care  facilitle.s.  A  total  of 
2S.5?MJ  \eterans  were  servt^l  bj  this  program  during  fiscal  198U  with  an 

average  daily  census  of  8,.'29.         ^  ^ 

,    HOSPITAL  BASED  HO.ME  CAKE 

This  program  alfows  for  an  early^charge  of  veterans  with  chronic  illness.to^ 
their  own  homes^  and  reduces  readimssions  to  the  liospital.  The  famil.\  providers 
the  niHvs'sary  i^ersonal  care  under  coordinated  supervision  «)f  a  hospital  tiased 
multidist  ipHnary  treatment  team.  Tlfe  team  pnnide.s  tUe  nieWal.  nursing.  s(»cial. 
trehabilitatiori.  and  dietetic  regimens  as  well  as  the  training  iSf  family  members 
and  the  patient  Thirty  VA  medical  centers  are  providing  lutspital  based  home 
care  service*;  More  acute  care  beds  in  hospitals  are  made  a\ailable  l»v  providing 
»  increased  (iays  of  care  in  the  home 

VA  OOMICIUARY  CARE  ^ 
f 

•  The  VA  dnmiciliary  program  is  designed  t'o  provide  necessary  medical  treat- 
ment'and  comprehensive  professional  care  for  eligible  ambulatory  veteran.s  in 
a  residentiai-tvpo  setting  The  program  is  directed  toward  those  Vet e rams  who 
are  disabled  by  age.  disease,  or  injury  and  are  in  need  of  care,  but  do  not  re<iuire 
hoNpitalizntion  or  the  skilled  nursing  services  of  a  nursing  home.  To  l)e  entitlwl 
to  domb  iliarj-  care,  the  /eteran's  disability  must  he  chronic  in  nature.  The 
reteran  must  also  be  Inc  apacitate<l  from  earning  a  livin/'and  meet  an  income 
iiipitatlon  criterion.  •       ^  ^ 

In  fiscal  year  1980  the  10  domlciliaries  oix?rated  9,217  (average)  \eds  with 
an  avera^re  daily  census  of  7,894.  The  number  of  patients  treated  was  15.180. 

New  program  (lirectlcms  were  implemented  during  the  year  to  create  a  better 
quality  of  lift  for  veteran.^  requiring  prolonged  domiciliary  care  and  to  prepare  ' 
veteran>i  returning  to  commnnity  Hving  for  active  participation  in  various  com- 
munity resources.  A  survey  was  initiated  during  fiscal  ytfar  1980  to  obtain  infor- 
mation about  the  iJersonal  characteristics  of  domiciliary  patients.  Stirvey  data 
will  be  analyzeil  and  a  report  prepared  during  this  fiscal  year  and  will  1k»  used  to 
further  develop  and  refine  domiciliary  policies  and  program  directives. 

The  replaoeraent^omlcillary  at  the  VA  medical  center  In  Wood.  Wis.,  the  first 
new  domiciliary  facility  since  1953.  was  activated  during  fiscal  year  1980.  A 
feasibility  study  vvai^  approved  by  the  Office  of  Van^gement  and  Budget  for  the 
use  of  instruments  to  assess  change  In  patients  moving  from  the  old  to  the  new 
facility.  The  study  was  initiated  and  is  in  process. 

Construction  Is  in  process  on  ^'placement  dor^flclllary  facilities  at  the  VA, 
me<lical  center^  in  Dayton,  Ohio;  Kay  cTlnes.  Fla. ;  and  Mflrtlnshurg-.  W.  Va. 
Activation  of  these  facilities  is  expected  during  fiscal  year  1981.  ^ 
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PERSONAL  CABK  HOMES  ' 

,  i 

This  program  pruvides  persui'ial  care  anil  .suiK.»r\ imdii  hi  a  liona  like  .st'ttin^  in 
the  Oonimunity  for  \oteruns  who  have  no  homes  or  who.se  honit'.s  ih)  nut  |jro\  i<hi 
the  care  they  need.  The  veteran  pa>s  for  his  care,  usualfy  out  of  the  coiiihination 
of  VA  peublon.  supplemental  .^et  urit^  iiiconit'.  and/ or  social  secunO  di>al)Uit.\ 
payments.  All  veterans  with  siifficitiit  funds  nhi>  utilize  thi.>  MTVice  IIuiu^n  var> 
iu  size  fn>niJiio«e  accommodating  1  veteran  m  a  fdniil>  sethui;  to  honlc•^  an  urn 
n^odating  20  or  niore  veteran.s.  Home.s  are  periodicaU.v  in.si/ecte<l  an  inter 
disciplinary  t^Mun  frt^in  the  nearest  VA  hiKspital.  Regular  fullov\  up  visits  to  the 
homes  are  made  hy  memlHTs  (^f  the  VA  liosi)it<il  stiiff.  The  ><Kial  worker  is  tlie 
m>ost  frequent  visitor,  wurkiiit?  uitli  relationsliii)S  het^veeu  >|)onsur  and  veteran, 
veteran  and  fa  mil  j',  and  veteran  and  tlie  community 

STATE  HOME, PROGRAM 


Th«  state  home  jirograni  lias  ^rown  from  11  homes  in  11  St<ites  in  18§8  to  4?^ 
^tate  liomes  (one  \\hicii  has  two  annexes)  in  31  States  and  tlie  IMstriet  of 
"  Coiumbia.  Curi^ently  a  total  of  lt>.T60  heds  are  authori/.eil  to  pr(j\id.'  hoj^pital. 
nursing  home,  an^  domiciliary  care.  The  VA  rehitionshii)  ti)  State  veterans' 
homes  is  based  uix^n  two  grant  programs.  One  is  a  per  iliem  prt^gram  uliich  en- 
ables the  VA  to  assist  the  States  in  providfrig  care  that  meets  moilern  standards 
Kit  quality  to  veterans  requiring  domiciliary,  iKlrsing  liome.  and  hospital  care  Thor^ 
other  grant  progt'am  provides  VA  assistance  wi^h  65  iH*reent  Feil'TUl  funding  in 
the  construction  of  new  domiciliary  and  nursing  liome  care  faciiitie^.  and  the 
expansii>n  and  remcaleling  of  existing  facilities^T'Fhe  State  home  P^  r  dirm  program 
is  admini.sjereid  throuj^  VA  medical  facilities  which  reimburse  tht  States  on  a 
quarterly  basis.  The  construction  program  is  administered  h>  cenrial  office 

Since  the  eiiuctni5»nt  of  Public  Laws  in  IJKW  and  91-178  in  1969.  VA 

grants  have  been  utilize<l  by  31  States. 

In  1980  Arkansas  established  its  (irst  State  home  consisting  of  I.IO  domiciliary 
beds.  In  addition,  new  cons.timctton  resulted  in  the  addition  of  a  TH-bed  tiursing 
home  at  Erie.  Pa. ;  a  51-bed  domiciliary  at  Lisbon.  N.  Dak  ;  and  an  80-bed  nursing 
home  and  10  additional  domiciliary  beds  at  Boise.  Idaho  The  VA  also  obligated 
funds  in  ftscal  year  1&80  Totaling  over  ^  million  in  supiM>rt  of  constructing  an 
addltioifel  2t)0  "nursing  home  care  l)eds  and  0()  domiciliary^  lieds  During  fiscal 
*  year  198(i»  the  average  daily  census  in  State  veterans*  homes  was  T^TiM  nursing 
home  care,  4.888  domicUiarj*.  and  929  hospital  patients. 

OCRIATRIC  RESEARCH.  EDUCATION,  AND  CLINICAL  CENTERS  (GRECC'S) 

The  GRECC  program  consists  of  eight  centers  and  represents  another  aspect 
of  the  nfiiltifac^teil  VA  /espouse  \x\  th^f^tfi  care  needs  of  aging  veterans.  It 
i^^rves  as  a  m'echanIsm"for  attracting  and  developing  superior  staff  Into  the 
field  of  geron|:ology  and  geriatrics.  GRECC  activities  have  heen  directed  to^ 
ward  utillzlng'and  redirecting  existing  resources  for  gerjatric  care  and  advanc- 
ing into  the  VA  system  cllnlea!  research  and  educational  achievement  in 
geriatrics  and  gerontology.  As  a  part  of  the  program,  GRECCs  have  been  de- 
Iveloping  geriatric  .evaluation  units,  usually  of  10  to  30  beds,  fJr  Intensive  diag- 
nosis and  therat)y*.  Four  GRBCC's  have  instituted  evaluation  units  with  a  broad 
'  base  in  general  Internal  medicine.  ^ ,  - 

Each  center  typically  emphasizes  one  area  of  research  relevant  to  aging. 
For  example,  one  has  developed  a  cardiopulmonary  function  evaluation  unit, 
and  three  others,  all  \vlt4i  neuropsychlatric  orientation,  are  focusing  on  chronic 
neurological  diseases  and  organic  dementias.  GREQC  professionals  have  puh- 
Ufilied  or  presented  over  300  scientific  papers.  ORBCCVenters  have  reported  the 
award  of  $4*r>  million  Mn  research  funds  since  the  »>egInnlng,of  the  program  In 
llscafyear  tJ)7rx  Over  $1.1  million  was  awartcd  from  the  VA  through  th^  merit 
review*  process.In  fiscal  year  1980.  Since  fiscal  year  1975  the  GRECC's  haye  also 
receiviHl  awards  of  more  than  $.3  million  from  other  Federal  agencies  and  pri- 
vate foundations.  A  formaf  evaluation  of  the  GRECC  program  was  completed 
in  fiscal  year  1980  with  site  visits  made  to  all  of  the  centers.  The  site  visit 
team  concluded  that  tlie  GRBCC*8  are  making  Impressive  studies  In  the  field  of 
geriatrics  and  are  altering  negative  i)ercept!on8  regarding  geriatrics  In  their  in- 
stitutions and  communities. 
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^  IXI-mMATION  AND  RKFEiIkAL  PROGRAM 

To  mUii«iue  duplication  uf  effort  ami  to  promote  efficient  use  of  resources, 
the  VA  i.s  actively  imrtitipating  in  coonlinati\e  endeavors  ^ith  other  Federal 
agencies  un  hohalf  of  elderl>  \otcrau.s  to  pro\i(U?  information  and  referral 
-services. 

During  tlie  past  >ear.  information  ami  referral  liaison  representatives  from 
VA  meiliial  centers  aiiil  regional  otlice»  coutinueil  their  liaison  with  the  area 
iigenries  on  afting  (A.\A's)  within  their  various  jurisdictions*  Service  to  the 
AAA's  Is  pro\iile<l  in  \ar>ing  (legree.s  dej^ending  nixiu  their  resj>unse.s  to  the 
VA  utter  to  provide  service  Many  AAA's  are  \isited  regularly,  all  others  ^re 
served  hu  an  onfall  lia.^ii*  rer.sonnel  from  the  Department  of  ^'eteran^>  Benefits 
UiiM'  eontliuteil  veterans  benefits  training  ?jeminars  for  AAA's  intalie  coun^>elors 
in  njore  areiis  during  1980. 

*'  3.  Mkdical  ^krvice 

The  Vi'^Tans  Administration  Central  Office  Medical  Service  and  the  medical 
servites  ill  Veteran.s  Adniinii>tratioii  medical  centers  continued  to*  pdrsue  their 
goal  nf  improving  the  overall  (iualit>  of  medical  care  provided  veterans  during 
11)SI>  OiH'e  again  a  large  shartj  of  these  efforts  addre^>sed  the  needs  of  the  aging 
veteraii.s  since  tliis  group  o^  i>atients  constitute  a  significant  portion  of  our 
patient  population  both  in  terms  of  numbers  and  professional  challenges. 

In  addition  to  this  geneial  uietlu-al  lnle^e^t  in  thv»  ageil  ixitient.  several  more 
specific  activitifs  iii  tUi-s  area  were  carriKl  out  during  1J>80.  The  VA  has  de- 
velni>cd  policies  and  pnK'etlur*»«  for  Mirveillante  uf  patient.s  who  have  had  cardiac 
imcemakers  impianteil  and  a  cardiac  pacemal^ei;  registry  l^a^»  heen  established. 
A  large  proportion  of  the^st^  patient.s  are  in  idiler  age  groups.  Two  Va  medical 
centips  are  continuing  to  survey  aging  veteran.>>  witli  high  systolic  l>hK>d  pre^»- 
surtv  This  s^urvey  w  ill  measure  mentation  in  patient.s  an  and  off  treatment.  The 
rtH'onfly  eNtahli.shi^t]  twitern  for  liandling  rheumat»dug>-inimui|ol(jgy  and  oardio- 
pulmonarj  rehahilUatmn  prol/ieni.s  continuwl  their  growth  apd  develaiiment  dur- 
ing-^WO  ^vith  oliviuus  impact  on  tlie  care  u(  the  aging  vetenui.  M^licsil  Service 
is  alMi  ct j1  hi l>ii rating  with  other  profe?v*ionai  serviceb  to  impn>ve  clinical  nutritiun 
care  lu  the  VA  .system  The  iH>tential  .significance  of  in»proved  nutrition  for  aging 
piitlents  in  promoting  bettor  t|ualit>  of  life  and  ipmlity  of  care  is  great.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  agt^l  and  thi>se  with  degenerative  diseases  associated  wi^ 
aging  are  at  higli  rlsli  nf  de\ eloping  certain  infections.  Vaccines  are  axailahle 
to  prevent  influen/a  ajid  pneumococcal  di.sease  nnd^  these  vaccines  are  offered 
to  ^ge<l  veterans  lu  \  A  nietlical  centers.  OPC  s,  and  nursing  homes  according 
^t.o  iiationuUy  accepted  recommendations. 

4  Mental  IIkaitii  anu  Bkiiaviokai.  Scikncks  Skrvice  * 

A  fmus  on  the  mental  liealth  of  tlie  aging  veteran  is'an  iuii)ortai)t  facet  of 
the  VA  health  care  prognim  The  Veterans  Administration  facilities  for  the  care 
of  tddt  r  veterjuis  are  primipaMy  in  the  extended  care  programs,  tlie  Medical 
Service  and  the  INyi  hint r>  Sen  ice  Many  of  the  imtients  in  tlie  interme<hate 
uuHlhal  care  and  the  extended  care  facilities  havo  a  psychiatric  diagnosis  as 
well  lu*  that  nf  Htmiv  physical  dlsabilit>.  On  a  given  day  tiie  Medical  Service^n 
extiMidwl  hoNpit4il  car*  has  alM>ut  lO.oOO  patients  (ahout^  percent  of.these  also 
contain  a  psychiatric  diagnosis).  Of  Uii,s  group  51  percent  are  05  yetH's  oi;;  oyer 
and  It  sliouhl  also  be  4ioted  that  some  of  the  extended  care  programs  report 
incre.ising  numbers  of  adinission.s  fi>r  long  term  medical  care  directly  from  the 
community  and  m»t  a.s  transfers  fmm  one  of  the  VA  medical  center  vvards  or 

;ClllliC8. 

<;f  the  p:itients  wiih  a  p.sychintric  diagncjsis  who  are  age  05  years  and  older, 
70  percent  are  on  a  ps>(hiatrU  Wiinl  anti  24  percent  ar(*'on  otjier  vvards.  princi- 
pilly  mt»Ui*  ine  Many  ntht^r  psjrhiatrlc  patients  are  in  VA  and  ctimmifnity  nurs- 
ing Jionie  facilities.  VA  domicUiaties.  and  resAlential  «ire  homes. 

The  Veterans  Adiuiiiif^t ration  .supports,  through  its  researcli  program,  research 
on  problems  In  long  terin  Id  itric  di.sea.se  such  as  senile  dementia  and  alco- 
holism, as  well  as  other  diseasi»s  commtm  among  aging,  Indiv  Iduals. 

Psychogoriatrit  programs  are  condmtHl  at  tlie  VA  medical  centers  in  both 
Little  Hock.  Ark. .  L>ons.        .  Nortliport.  \  V  .  and  Salisbury.  KC.  Many  others 
have  unit.s  siH'ciall^lng  in  psyi  liMgeriatric  s  A  large  number  of  aging  patients  are  . 
In  various  type.s  of  conun unity  based  care  It  Is  believed  that  some  of  these  pa- 
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provements  in  their  physical  and  mental  state  if  kept  physically  and  mentally 
active.  To  serve  some  of  these  patients  geriatric  day  care  programs  at  VA  medical 
centers  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  Nprth  Chicago.  111.;  Boston ,  (.outpatient  clinic). 
Mass  ;  and  I^ma  Linda,  Calif.  This  number  is  expected  to  increase  as  staff  and 
support  become  available. 


The  development  of  community  outreach  services  to  an  elderly  high-risk  vet- 
eran population  received  continuing  emphasis  In  Social  Work  Service  during  fiscal 
year  1980  Although  tuidgetary  constraints  have  been  and  wiW  continue  to  affect 
allocation  of  resources  to  this  program  area,  a  number  of  medical  centers  have 
been  able  to  maximize  the  use  of  scarce  professional  resources  through  the  ini- 
tiation of  mterdisciplinary  assessment  models  tasked  \\ith  developing  a  profile 
of  the  elderly  veteran  who  is  most  likely  to  require  social  work  inten-ention  as 
a  condition  nf  comprehensive  health  care  planning?.  Factors  iiuch  as  income,  sever- 
ity of  illness,  and  availability  of  family  or  "sigfiificant  other"  support  systems 
have  been  critical  elements  in  identifying  those  patients  most  in  need  of  social 
assessment  and  discharge  planning  assistance,  ,   -  •  ' 

ConsideratioifH  related  to  quality  of  life  of  our  aging  vetei^an  population  have 
led  to  the  initiation  of  ihtergenerational  group  experiences  involving  veterans 
and  young  people  heretofore  unfamiliar  with  the  impact  of  major  social,  eco- 
nomic, or  cultural  iufiuences  on  the  day-to-day  existence  of  those  uho  experienced 
the  Events  Hours  that  might  have  been  spent  in  superficial  activities  wer^  thus 
utilized  to  enrich  the  lives  of  both  teachers  and  students  through  a  productive 
interchange  of  between  the  young  and  old.  Foster  grandparent  programs 

^have  emerged  in  selected  domiciliary  settings  whereby  title  XX  funds  are  pro- 
vided veteran  residents  who  provide  companionship  or  other  assistance  to  needy 
young  people  in  the  community.  This  has  the  effect  of  reducing  isolation  between 
the  age  groups  and  between  the  VA  and  community  settings. 

During  fiscal  year  198?  Social  workers  pVovided  placement  and  followup  serv- 
ices |o  over  67,000  veterans  in  approved  community  settings.  Approximately 
4,700  veterans  were  placed  directly  from  the  community  in  VA  approved  nursing 
homes,  residentini^re  homes,  and  other  community  facilities.  Over  3,100  vet- 
erans  dischargea  from  community  nursing  homes  were  assisted  in  returning  1:o 
,  their  homes  following  a  period  of  VA  approved  care. 

Recognizing  that  access  to  a  continuum  of  care  is  essential  to  the  medical  and 
emotional  well-being  of  the  elderly,  selected  medical  centers  have  initiated  inpa- 
tient training  units  to  prepare  the  at-risk  elderiy  for  reentry  into  community 
living  Such  centers  also  provide  a  multidisciplinary  training  base  for  the  health 
care  disciplines  tlirough  the  provision  of  a  team-oriented  approach  to  the  assess- 
ment of  needs  and  the  development  of  appropriate  afterc^ire  services  for  a  patient 
population. 

A  number  of  American  Legion  posts  are  hosting  adult  day  care  or  senior  center 
type  actlvitiee  for  elderly  veterans  in  need  of  supportive  serv  ices  of  a  preventative 
a ndf  maintenance  nature  In  one  center  community  agencies  have  been  mobilized 
to  >as8ume  a  major  responsibility  for  the  continuing  operation  of  the  program 
which  has  permitted  Social  Work  Service  and  other  disciplines  to  effect  a  planned 
withdrawal  from  the  program  as  primary  service  providers.  The  movement  of  the 
program  from  a  hospital  to  a  community  base  not  only  reduces  the  required  in- 
vestment of  VA  staff  time  but  also  facilitates  the  development  of  a  broader  base 
of  community  support  for  an  expaij^ing  program  of  services  to  the  elderly. 

Long-term  care  patients  with  potential  for  independent  living  are  being  assisted 
by  Social  workers  to  move  from  structured  residential  care  settings  to  apartments 
Where,  with  staff  consultation,  thej^  will  be  in  charge  of  their  own  affairs. 
Altht)ugh  movement  from  dependence  to  a  more  independent  lifestyle  requires  a 
llignificant  investment  of  sodal  work  manpower,  we  believe  the  benefits  achieved 
In  terms  of  improve<l  quality  of  life  for  our  older  veterans  >vill  more  than  offset 
the  investment  required* 

The  development  and' coordination  of  information  and  referral  services  and  the 
appointment  of  liaison  staff  with  art»awide  agencies  on  aging  at  all  VA  medical 
centers  have  facilitated  the  delivery  of  .services  to  older  veterans.  Continuing  em- 
piUittis  on  Interagency^  communication  has  encouraged  the  development  of  a  more 
•Udent  network  of  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderiy.  v 
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;habilitation  Medicine  Service 


Thehighligfit  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  SeiVice's  (RMS)  involvement  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  aging  veteran  in  fiscal  year  1980  was  the  May  CDnference 
iHSan  Antonio,  Tex,;  on  this  specific  tlieme.  A  multidfsciplinary  mix  of  RMS 
therapists  and  physibians  from  17  States  met  to  assess  tje  needs  of  the  geriatric 
veteran  to  determine  what  rehabilitation  expertise  and  programing  should  b€ 
Incorporated  in  health  care  programs  throughout  th^  VA  system.  Speakers  from 
the  National  Council  in  Aging,  the  University  of  Texas  at  San  AntoniiD  and  the 
VA  medical  center  in  San  Antonio,  discussed  attitudes,  physiology  of  aging,  and 
needs  of  this  part|.cmar  population.  A  summary  report  of  this  conference  is 
planned  for  fllstributlbn  to  all  VA  health  care  facilities  to  reflect  the  discussloni* 
and  recommendations  of  this  conference  group.  VA-»-RMS  representatives  were 
also  an  active  parj^^f  the  Third  Annual  Conference  on  Aging  and  flealCh  cospon- 
sored  by  the4:i>i1rersity  of  Virginia  School  of  Medicine  and  the  VA  medical  center 
in  Salem.  Va  This  September  1980  conference  focused  on  "coping  and  caring"  for 
the  aging  population  in  their  own  communities.  " 

KMS  has  been  actively  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  new  ''degenerative  and 
debilitating  disease  rehabilitation  center"  in  Camden,  N.J.  Special  programs  in 
activities  of  daily  living  will  be  included  in  this  facility  to  help  focus  on  the  needs 
of  the  aging  hospitalized  veteran.  New  initiatives  being  planned  in  Rehabilitatfon 
Medicine  Service  involve^  the  creation  of  independent  living  activities  programs 
which  will  be  geared  to  making  the  transition  between  hospital  and  community  a 
suocefisful  venture.  Additional  plans  call  for  adding  compensated  work  therapy 
,  (CWT)  programs  to  the  16  VA  domiciliary  programs.  These  CWT's  are  work  pro- 
grams which  involve  the  patient  residents  actually  working  on  projects  through 
contracts  with  community  businesses.  Further  efforts  are  currently  underway  to 
add  -rehabilitation  staffing  to  the  existing  VA  geriatric  research,  education/  and 
clinital  centers  (GRECC's)  to  utilize  the  skills  and  techniques  which-have  previ- 
^  ously  been  developed  in  these  specialized  centers. 

While  all  of  the  above  activities  have  demonstrated  relatively  n§w  initiatives 
for  RMft  Jn  geriatric  care,  it  must  be  emphasized  that,  VA-wide,  a^contlnuum 
of  programs  are  in  effect  and  have  been  reported  on  in  previous  documents  such 
as  thia  One  medical  center  continues  the  cooperative  efforts  between  the  nursing 
home  care  program  an<l  the  local  elementary  school  class.  Another  center  has 
.  constructed  motorized  *'go-carts"  for  use  by  the  older  in-hospital  patients.  Many 
VA  medical  center  rehabilitation  medicine  programs  are  utilizing  sensory  inte- 
^gration  dysfunction  techniques  for  the  longer  term  population  ,  cardiopulmoaary 
and  rheumatology  rehabilitation  programs,  and 'amputee  rehabilitation  f^h- 
niques.  Physical  conditioning  and*^fitness  routines  for  the  elderly  inpatient  have 
been  both  beneficial  to  the  patient  as  well  as  for  nursing  staff  since  exercise 
oftentimes  reduces  or  delays  total  bed  care  needs.  , 

Rehabilitation  Me<licine  Service  is  committed  to  becoming  even  further  involved 
in  the  planning  and  implementing  of  futureVehabilitaMon  and  foUuwup  programs 
for  the  geriatric  population  in  the  VA  health  care  system.  Hopefully,  these,  pro- 
grams can  he  used  as  models  for  the  enttre  Nation  to  follow  or  duplicate  in  the 
years  ahead. 


.  Nnr^ljig  care  to  the  elderly  veteran  is  a  critical  part  of  i%  Nursing  Service 
mission  and  is  viewed  as  comprising  the  majoritv  of  the  health  services  required 
by  this  age  group.  Throughoju  the  year,  workshops  have  been  held  at  five  regional 
medical  education  centers  (RMfiC's)  to  involve  nurses  from  fi^ld  stations  in 
implementation  of  the  standards  of  gerontologic  nursing  care.  From  these  educa- 
tional efforts,  a  goal  of  higher  quhlity  nursing  care  for  the  aeed  veteran  is 
anticipated.  Nurses  have  also  participated  as  faculty  and  participants  in  RMEC 
seminars  on  clinical  aspects  of  aging  whenever  they  could  be  released  from  dut^. 
Additional  educational  efforts  are  needed^  hut  travel  and  educational  funds  for 
our  nursing  services  are  severely  limited. 

The  need  for  improve<l  community  servicea  to  the  aged  veteran  pnd  his  family 
still  exists,  asdo^  the  need  for  preventive  care  prognims.  The  hea\'y  involvement 
of  nurse  practitioner  in  ambulatory  care  and  In  tfffe  hospital  based  home  care 
programs  of  the  yA  have  helped  to  meet  these  needs,  but  these  programs  only 
scratch  the  surface.  Nurses  in  the  Sepulveda  and  I.ittle  ftock  'VA  Geriatric  Re- 
search. Education,  and  ninical  (^enters  (GRECC's)  have  engineered  relationships 
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with  local  colleges  of  nursing  for  multidis^jiplinary  /earn  training  in  gerontology 
funded  thr(|igh  the  VA  or  the  local  university.  The  Wadsworth  and  Little  Rpck 

■  ^VA  GRECC's  accept  masters  and  baccalaureate  nursing  students  on  their  clinical 
units.  It  is  hoped  that  these  educational  efforts  with  young  students  of  all  the 

i    health  professions  will  enhitnce  the  ability  of  the  VA  tu  recruit  qualified  personnel 

^    for  care  of  older  veterans.  < 

Nursing  Service  input  was  requested  and  given  to  the  Department  of  Health' 
and  Huilian  Services  via  the  American  Nurses  Ass9Ciation  in  establishing  the 
••Guidelines  for  Skilled  Nursing  and  Intermediate  Care  Facilities."  In  addition, 
Nursing  Service  is  resjwnsible  for  identiflcatiun  uf  qualified  nurses  for  the  cen- 
tralized position  of  supervisor,  nursing  hume  care  unit.  With  the  construction  of 
new  200-bed  nursing  home  care  units,  this  position  becomes  as  complex  as  the 
chief  nurse  position  in  some  of  our  smaller  hospitals.  Executive  development 
training  for  this  group  of  nurses  is  a  primary-  goal.  .  ^ 

.  During  this  fiscal  year,  Nursing  Service  recruited  and  transferred  to  central 
office  a  full-time  staff  member  with  program  responsibility  fur  gerontuloglc  and 
geriatric  nursing  concerns.  Sinc6  August,  this  staff  member  has  \\urked  with 
Extended; , Care,  Rehabilitation,  Professional  Services,  Research,  and  Academic 
Affairs  a^central  office  to  implement  title  III  of  Public  Law  00-330  and  to  plan 
activities  tp  enhance  care  to  older  veterans.  This  employee  also  testified  at  Sen- 
ator Prjsor's  hearing  on  "Mental  Health  Needs  of  the  EWerly"  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  White  House  Miniconfer^nce  ^on  Mental  Health  in  Aging.  Numerous 
informal  consultations  have  been  offered  to  field  stations  and  Individual  nurses. 
Site  visits  to  the  geriatric  research,  education,  and  clinicai  centos  (GRECC's), 
as  funds  permit,  have  served  as  a  management  strateg^to  increase  nursing  con- 
tributions to  these  vital  centers.  Local  universjtie^  are  beginning  to  re^iuegt  serv- 
ices from  this  staff  member  as  an  occasibnal  consultant  or  workshop  faculty 
member.  These  efforts  will  enhance  the  abilib*  of  Nursing  Service  to  recruit 
qualified  nurses  for  positions  in  the  VA  an^  to  share  with  others  the  innova- 
tions and  programs  for  care  of  the  elderly  currently  in  progress  or  under 
development.  [ 

I  .8.  Dietetic  .Service  * 

Nutrition  is^one  facet  of  health  care  that  iml)acts  daily  oiT  the  quality  of  life 
of  older  veterans  in  acute  care,  extended  care,  and  community  care  settings. 
^  Qualified  dietitians  assure  the  accuracy  of .  the*  prescribed  diet  provided  for 
aged  veteransVin  VA  medical  centers.  These  prescribed  diets^are  translated  into, 
foods  that  a<»  appealing  and  acceptable  to  the  preference  and  physical  Umita»* 
tions  of  older  veterans  and  that  are  not  contraindicated  by  their  prescribed 
medications.  r)ietitian9>closely  observe  the  eating  habits  and  food  consumed, ^t 
mealtime  by  older  veterans  to  assure  their  intake  of  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet.  The  aging  process  and  disease  contribute  dire/?tly  to  malnutrition.  There- 
fore, dietitians  in  VA  medical  centers  are  particularly  vigilant  of  older  veterans' 
nutritional  status.  Nursing  home  care  units  and  domiciliates,  where  the  resi- 
.deht  population  is  largely  older  veterans,  have  dining  areas  where  veterans 
take  their  meal^  rather  than  receiving  a  tray  at  ^)edside.  The  stimulation  of 
social  interactltnrtt  mealtime  serves  as  a  positive,  infiuence  on  these  veterans' 
mental  attitude  and  desire  to  eat. 

In  coordination  with  other  members  of  the  health  team,  dietitian^  help  to  pre-- 
pare  aged  veterans  to  fetum  to  the  community.  Since  many  in  this  ag^  group 
-m  ^^^^  alone,  nutrition  education  is  an  es.sential  component  of  discharge  plan- 
ning, particularly  for  those  on  fixed  incomes  trying  to  cope  with  an  inflation- 
ary economy.  Meal  planning,  f^od  budgeting,  purchasing,  and  preparation,  and 
Selecting  nutritious  meals  from  restaurant  menus  are  included  in  the  coun- 
seling given  by  dietitians.  The  dietitians'  foUowup  in  the  community  for  aged 
veterans  In  the  hospital  based  home  care  program  and  residential  care  program 
assures  continuity  of  nutritional  care.  Family  members,  caregivers,  &nd  com^ 
munity  home  Sfponsors  are  also 'counseled  concerning  a^ed  veterans'  nutritional 
care  needs  Ito  enable  them  to  provide  appropriate  sujjport. 

Tliere  Is  much  more  to  be  learned  about  nutrition  in  aging.  The  changes  in  the 
older  persons'  capacity  to  use  nutrients  must  be  researched  in  order  to  deferminp 
the  impact  of  nutrition  in  delaying  the  aging  nrocess  and  preventing  the  onset 
of  degenerative  diseases.  As  re.sources  become  available,  dietitians  must  work 
with  medical  Investigators  to  study  the  nutrition  problems  that  are  deteriorating 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  aged,  the  very  population  which  is*growing  most  rapidly 
among  the,entire  country  as  well  as  among  veterans.  •  ' 
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9.  VoLUIfTABY  SeEVICE  *  * 

The  continuing  commitment  of  bolder  citizens  to  their  volunteer  involvement 
In  Veteratis  Administration  medical  facilities  was  demonstrated  drabatically 
in  the  50th  anniversary  year  of  the  agency.  Twelve  'VA  volunteers  who  have 
served  veteran  patients  for  50  years  or  more  and  aje  still  usefully  active  wefe  ' 
located  and  received  letters  of  appreciation  from  President  Carter  in  April  1980. 
Their  indiyidnal  volunteer  service  records  ranged  as  high  as  67  years  and  their 
.   cumulative  total  of  active  involvement  wa^  nearly  700  years. 

Another  statistic  useful  in  defining  the  commitment  oi  the  older  volunteers  to 
the  average  of  40  awards  earned  each  year  by  the  volunteers  whose  cumulative 
service  has  reached  20,000  hours. 

These  men  and  women  are  outstanding  examples  of  thousap^s  of  older 
citizens  whose  volunteer  w  ork  in  the  medical  centers  contributes  to  their  physical, 
emotional,  and  mental  well-being.  Among  the  patient  and  family  contact  area^ 
which  these  volunteers  find  most  appealing  are  escorting  patients  between  wards, 
clinics,  and  recreation  areas,  providing  coffee.  Inf(n-raation,  ^nd  reassurance  to 
patients  and  families  in  admission  areas  and  surgery  waiting'  rooms.  Because 
the  already  popular  escort  service  has  the  added  advantage  of  freeing  profes- 
sional and  paraprofessional  staCf  for  other  essential  (lutie^,  the  VA  is  encourag-. 
ing  its  ^zpanslon. 

The  other  aspect  of  VA  volunteer,  involvement  with  older  citizens,  follows 
•naturally  from  the  rising  age  level  of  the  average  veteran  patient.  The  number  of 
medical  facilities  with  volunteers  visiting  elderly  \A  patients  In  community 
nursing  homes  continues  to  grow.  In  addition,  voli^teers  are  very/positively 
hivolted  In  the  palliative  care,  or  hospice,  programs  Vor  termlnallv^l  patients. 
Thesf  carefully  selected  and  trained  volunteers  arfe  cjimpletely  n^<§lmllated  Into 
the  medical  care  teams  whose  mission  Is  toffease  the  filial  weeks  and  days  of 
the  patients,  many  of  th^m  elderly,  and  lend  support  to  their  families. 

/  10.  Dentistry 

In  recognition  of  the  ever  Increasing  commitment  that  the  Vet^rajis  Adminis- 
tration has  In  care  of  the  aging,  the  Office  of  Dentistry  has  continued  Its' emphasis 
on  the  proration  of  VA  dentists  for  their  role  In  this  effort. 

As  thflilllrect  result  of  an  earlier  workshop  In  geriatric  dentistry  held  at  VA 
Ccjntral  Office  In  Washington,  a  needs  assessment  Questionnaire  has  been  devel- 
.  Oped  to  provide  guidance  for  future  education  and  training  of  VA  dentists  and 
.  auxiliary  personnel  in  gerontology  and  care  of  the  geriatric  patient.  Because  6t 
the  overlap  In  interest  and  function,  this  thrust  Is  coljig  forth  as  a  cooperative 
effort  of  the  Offices  of  Dentistry,  Extended  Care,  and  Academic  Affairs  The 
needs  assessment  Instrument  is  currently  Itelhg  evaluated  by  selected  consultants 
,  from  outelde  the  VA  system.  .  , 

/Geriatric  dentistry  and  dentistry's  role  In  the  care  of  the  geriatric  patient  • 
^ere  agenda  Items  and  received  special  emphasis  at  a  conference  of  98  chiefs  of 
/Dental  Service  held  In  April  1980.  ^  ^ 
/  For  a  number  of  years  ^dentists  at  the  Boston  VA  Outpatient'  Cli<ilc  have 
'been  active  participants  In  aMong-term,  nationwide  normative  aging  study ^ 
/  related  to  age  changes  In  oral  health  and  function.  Two  of  these  dentists  were 
/  ?ll2ri£2  "k,  ^  ""^"^""^  pubHshed^book  on»  geriatric  dentistry  that  ha^ 

/  thfdl^arpTofe^^^^^  attention  and  pral^  from  ge^ontolo^lsts  and  members  of 

11.  Medical  Research  Service 

Jr*.  an  vp^rf  "f"*'"  people  In  the  Unit*  States  (11  per^  of  the  population) 
m/L^J?.^  ""{^^^      o-2Sf»  expected  to  reach  32  million 

P^^^^PS  (20^24  percent)  by  the 

^f^Lw.'.^'^'Tt'i       J?^'^  "^P^^  ^«  expected  to  be  among ^the  ex- 

ilTVlA^"^'  ^^r^J  2000  there  will  be  approximately  17  million 

individuals  age  75  and  over  and  5  miUIon  who  will  be%ge  85  or  older  Th^s 
3m!«iv  '^''T^  proportion 'Of  the  ^ed  in  the  population  threatens  to 

Hn^«V  ^"^^  ^>derly  throu^  the  tradl- 

!^p?hL^^i  K  systems  and,  thus,  necesgltates  the  development  of  new 

methods  of  health  maintenance  and  social  stipport  • 

Research  on  both  the  medical  and  psychosocial  problems  of  the  elderlv  are 
required  If  the  health  and  social  welfare  costs  geneVated  by  tWs  segment  the 
population  are  to  be  reduced.  That  Is,  If  the  physical  and  mental  Sts  cans^ 
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by  disolse  in  theUged  are  diminished,  the  need  for. medical  and 'social  services 
wiil  b/decreased,vand  if  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  elderly  is  maintained 
at  ac<reiitable  levels  it  may  be  iwssible  jto  pre>erfit,  stabilize,  or  P^^rtiafy  reverse 
functional  impairments  frequently  encountered  in^the  aged,  again  lessening  the' 
need  for  gdvemmeiit  supported  medical  and  social  intervention,  fc     %  .  , 

The- Veterans  Adtninistration  has  long  emphasized  the  heaUh  ahd  s^ial  needs 
of  the  aging  veteran  and,  as  a  result,  has  given  strong  support  to  research  on 
the  biological,  clinical,  and  psychosocial  aspects  of  aging.  These  efforts  have 
been  manifested  in  the  assignment  of  high  priorities  to  research  on  the  biology 
of  aging  and  the  development  of  innovative  health  care  delivery  systems  Som^  - 
results  of  tWs  researi^h  are  as  follows :  ,  ^ 

'        BASIC  SCIENIBE  STUDIES 

In  the  San  Francisco  t'AMC  antibodies  to  normal  tissue  cdhiponents  are 
found  not  -uncommonly  in  the  sera  of  elderly  humans.  Work  with  strains  of 
mice  which  develop -similar  antibodies  has  revealed  ai)normalities  of  antibody 
forming  cells,  immune  regulatory  cells,  scavenger  cells,  Wfid  deficiencies  in  thymic 
"hormones  which,  in  part,  control  immune  responsivirness,' It  has  also  been 
found\that  male  hormones  suppress  auto-antibody  formation  and  estrageiis  en- 
hance antibody  formation.  '  - 

In  the  San  Diego  VAMC  a  marked  defect  in  the  maturation  of  antibody- 
forming  cells  has  been  found  in  elderly  humana. 

At  the  BeSford  VAMC  an  aged-related  decrease  in  the  number  of  dendrite 
spines  (nerve  input  terminals)  was  demonstrated  in  rat  brain  Basket  cells;  no 
changes  ^ere  noted  in  Purkipje  cells.  An  aged-related  increase  in  brain-reactive 
antibodies  was  found  in  botK^t?he  house  and  monkey,  qphe  decreased  ability  of 
cells  from  old  animals  to  synthesize  new  proteins  has  been  fou^id  to  be  due,  in 
.part,  to  a^decrease  in  the  proportion  of  active  assembly  units,  t^e  ribosomes. 
Chemical  studies  on  lipofuscln,  a  pigment  found  in  the  brain s'jf  humans  with 
senile  dementia,  ha\e  .shown  no  changes  in  proteoMpid  or  basic'' protein  content, 
but  lipid  analysis  has  increased  amounts  of  p-ethanolamine,  p-inositides  an(f 
p-choline. 

At  the  St,  Louis  VAMC  aged  rats  were  found  to  respond  abnormally  to  jal- 
cium  deprivation,  to  a  large  degree  because  of  ^their  diminished  capacity  to 
form  the  most  activ.e  vitamin  D  milfecule  (i,e,,  to  hydroxy  late  25-hydrooxychole- 
cajtfferol),  *  =5-  ^  ,     -  , 

aI  the.  Audi  Murphy  VAMC  food  restriction  markedly  increase  the  median 
life  span'^of  male  rats  and  delayed  the  age-related  increase  in  tlie  serum  con- 
centrations of-^free  fatty  acid  anii  cholesterol, 

At<|he  Shreveport  VAMC  the  levels  of  two  catecholamine  neurotransmitters 
were  found  to  be  diminished  in  several  areas  of  ^he  brain  in  middle  aged  and 
old  rats,  ,  •  .  ^ 

At  Bay  Pines  VAMC  the  ability  of  the  fruit  fly  to  i^urvive  at  standard  stress 
was  shown  to  diminish  with  age,  and  this  was  associated  with  aldisorganization 
of  certain  temporarily  controlBeil  biological  activUies,  Similar  results  were  found 
In  mice,  *^c,    *  '  \ 

At  the  I>ong  Beach  VAMC  the  aUsorptitwi  of  vitamin  A  found  to  increase 
slgniflcafttly  with*age  in  the  rat,  raising  the  possibility  of  gimjlar  changes  in 
absorption  of  other  fat  soluable  nutrients  and  drugs  in  the  aged  human. 

At  the  Aqn  Arbor  VAMC  protein  synthesis  in  fhj^  salivary  glands ^f  old* rats 
was  found  to  be  30  percent  loss  than  in  young  animals,  <» 

At  the  Sepulve<la  VAMC  the  frequency  of  an  abnormal  form  qf  mitochondrial 
DNA  was  found  to  increase  with  age.  in  two  strains  of  mice  and  one  rat  strain  j-^ 
the  highelt  concentratjoifs  were  found  in  the  brains  of  mice  and  the  kidneys  of 
the  rat.  Studies  have  demonstrated  the  appearance  ot^abUprmaLaccumul^jtiobs 
of  catecholamine  nei\ retransmitters  In  tlie  brains  of  aUd  naic^  An  age-related 
decrease  Jn  myocacdi/ll  resiwnsiveness  to  catecholamine  stimulatioT^  has  been  < 
shown  in  the  rat;  this  is  thought  to  !)e  due,  in  part,  to  a  decrease  in  total  ami 
catecholamine-sensitive  adenylate  cyclase second  messenger  systems). 

At  the  Wad.sworth  VAMC  regeneratiortW  subsets  of  T^ells  following  sublethal 
irradiation  is  delayed  and. the  pattern  abnormal  in  middle  aged  and  old  mice. 
Loss  of  Immunological  vigor  in  old  animals  has  been  correlated  with  thymic 
Involution.  Chronic  viral  infection  has  been  found  to  accelerate  immunologic 
aging.  A  protein  which  binds  1^  auto-antiboijies  has  been 'j^etected  on  tl^ 
membranes  of  old  red  blood  cells*  and  It  Jias  been  postulated  that  U^e  bjnding  of 
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the  IgG  by  this  protein  jtriggers  selective  4b«ruction  of  old  red  cells.  A  simple 
•  chemical,  2.mercaptoethaii6i,  has  been  found  eflfective  in  reertoring  impaired  im- 
muno  function  in  old  mice.  The  bone  loss  seen  in  old  mice  can  be  prevented  or 
partiaflly  reversed  by  transpl:ints  of  young  l>one  marrow  cells.  An  age-related  loss, 
of  marrow  stem  cells^a^  been  demonstrated  in  mice,  and  the  cellular  systems 
which,  regulate-the  rate  and  pattern  of  differentiation  of  these  blood  ceU  pre- 
cursojrii  w-ero  shown  to  be. impaired.  The  maturation  of  antibody  forming  cells 
has  been  found  to  be  impeded  in  old  mice,  in  part  secondary  to  impaired  T-cell 
function*  t 

At  the  Palo  Alto  VAMC  glucose  tolerabce  was  shown  to  deteriorate  with  age 
in  rata,  and  this  was  associated  with  an  increase  in  circulaUng  insulin.  Resistance 
to  the  effects  6f  in^sulln  did  not  appear  to  increase  with  aga  in  nonobese  men 
Plasma vtriglyceride  levels  increased  with  age  in  rats  of  both  sexes,  and  this  ap- 
peared to  be  caused  by  an  age-related  defect  in  the  remova;  of  the  triglycerides 
from  the  blood.  Pancreatic  insulin  was  found  to  increase  with  age  in  the  rat^ 
however,  the  amount  secreted  following  a  standard  stimulus  decreased,  perhaps 
because  of  a  decrease  in  islet  <?ell  cAMP.  9 

CUNICAL  STUDIES 

At  the  Minneapolis  VAMC  it  was  found  that  38  ifercei*  of  a  group  of  demented 
elderly  patients  had  potentiaUy  reversible  causes  for  their  intellectual  deteriora- 
tion:  of  these,  approximately  50  percent  improved  with  treatment.  Studies  oti 
Parkinsons  disease. have  provided  evidence  that  tlie  muscular  rigidity  is  tlie 
result  of  disordered  control  in  aj)articular  long  loop  reflex  pathway.  This  tindin^ 
may  provide  a  basis  for»more  si)ecific  therapy  of  this  disease, 
1  J"}      ^P^^^"  cognitl\>e  functioning  of  the  older  patient  was  enhanced 

hr  increasing  their  perception  of>bntrol  with  respect  to^'their  performance  on 
learning  tests.  That  is,  perceived  control  irfcreases  motivation  to  leam  and 
r6meml)€r.  Cross  sectional  and  longitudinal  studies  indicated  that  there  is  rela- 
^  tively  little  age-related  decline  in  short-term  memory.^  However,  a  dramatic 
decline  with  age  was  demonstrated  in  ^e  acquisition  and  retrieval  of  new  infor- 
ihation  from  long-term  memory.  Older  patients  wlio  have  functional  memory 
disorders  (not  on  an  organic  basis)  were  found  to  have  difficulties  with  both 
motivation  and  distractibllity.  ^  , 

At  the  Palo  Alto  VAMC  long-term  memory  improved  n?  six  elderly  subjects  who 
w^re  given  very  low  doses  of  physostigmine  intravenously  in  a  double  blind 
crossover  study.  Two  other  drugs  appeared  to  have  no  effect  on  long-term  memory. 

At  the  American  I^ke  VAMC  normal  elderly  subjects  were  found  to  have  mild 
disturbances  of  their  sleep  patterns  similar  to  those  observed  in  senile  dementia 
of  the  Alzheimer's  type  ^  •  o 

At  the  St.  I^uis  VAMC  a  cardiopulmonary  rehabilitation  program  has  drastic- 
ally reduced  hospitalization  time  for  elderly  patients  with-heart  and  lung  dis- 
ease.  Other  studies  have^  suggested  that,  anitcoagulath)n  therapy  in  the  acute  * 
phase  of  myocardiaUnfarcation  is  not  beneficial  in  reducing  clot  formation 

At  the  Sepulveda  VAMCf  it  has  been  found  that  older  individuals  have  more 
difficulties  in  tasks  requiri^ig  recurrent  recognition  or  reproduction  of  visual  or 
tactual  design^but  not  of  a  uditory  patterns. 

At  the  San«Francisco  VAMC  EEG  sleep  studies  performed  on  normal  elderiy 
subjects  showed  that  age  per  se  affects  many  aspiects  of  brain  wave  activUy. 
About  10  percent  of  this  apparently  normally  functioning  group  was-foundto  . 
haveon  CAT  scan  (computer  analyzed  X-ray  studies)  a  degree  of  brain  atrophy 
consistent,  by  present  criteria,  with  that  found  in  dementia. 

VSYCHOSOCIAL  STUDIES ' 

At  the  Miami  VAMC  self-assessed  health  was  found  to  be  more  favorable  In 
a  group  of'elderly  individuals  expressing  internal  control  of  their  life  situafion. 
tfua-more  restraints  soch  as  poor  eyesight,  loss  of  hearing.  |)rQblems  of  memory, 
and  needs  for  outside  support  were  associated  with  those  elderly  who  <vere 
controlled  more  by  external  factors.  Since  self-assessed  health  relates  to  level 
of  fumctioning  ^nd  to  the  way  the  elderly  rerfct  to  an  illness,  it  can  be  a  useful 
component  in  evaluation  and  a  means  by  which  i>ehavior  can  be  modified. 
,  At  the  Columbia  VAMC  compensatory  physiological  changes  were  greater  in 
elderly  than^in  young  subjects  required  to  adApLto  stresses  of  psychosocial 
testing.  •  '  ^  ' 
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^At  the  Buffalo  VAMC  it  was  found  thaf,  contrary  to  conventional  wisdom,  an 
Institution  may  provide  an  environilient  that  facilitates  and  nourishes  the 
8elf-€steem 'and  hatisfactioji  of  a  subset  uf  the  elderly  (male  \A  Ooinuilary 
members). 

,  12.  Educ*atio.v  f 

The  Office  of  Academic  Affairs 'continues  to  emphasize  leadership  in  education 
and  training  in  geriatrics  throughout' the  Dei>artment  of  Medicine  and  SiJtgery. 
The  importance  of  geriatric  education  is  recognized  each  daj  in  the  increasing 
number  of  older  veterans  s'eeking  care  in  VA  medical  centers. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Ofjces  of  Extended  Care  ayd  Professional  Services,  the 
thrust  of  the  educational  strategies  has  been  directed  toward  health  care  pro- 
viders, and  has  -cimanated  from  vilrious  VA  resources,  i.e.,  VA  central  office 
(VACO)  ;  regional  medical  education  centers  (RMEC's);  geriatric  research, 
education,  and  clinical  centers  (GRECC'sj  ,  and  individual 'health  care  facilities. 
On  a  continuing  cooi>erati\e  basis  these  facilities  offer  trailing  programs  which 
address  t^  niultifaceted  aspects  in  the  professional  and  paraprofesslonal  care 
of  the  elderly. 

8E1£INABS  ON  AGINO 

Annual  national  seminars  on  agiug  were  initiated  5  years  ago  for  D.M.  &  b. 
per^nnel  including  physicians,  nurses,  social  workers,  psycho  ogists,  a-nd  other 
therapists.  An  interdisciplinary  approach  has  thus  been  incorporated  into  the 
educational  design.  Subsequent  to  the  annual  seminar  participants. develop  pro- 
posals for  educational  program  efforts  to  be  conducted  during  the  year  in  their 
respective  facilities.  ^  .  . 

MANPOWER  0BANT8  PBOQBAM   (PUBLIC  LAW  54 1) 

The  manpower  grants  program.  VA  Medical  School  Assistance  and  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  14iI2,  has  awarded  several  grants  to  academic  institu- 
tions In  support  of  training  irTliNvariety  of  aspects  of  geriatrics.  These  Include 
long-term  nursing  care  of  the  aging  a^ult,  Jiurse  practitioriers  in  geriatric  settings, 
and  in terdiscipUnary^ raining  for  various  types  of  geriatric  services. 

/J  '  '  " 

^.--KIIYJSICIAN  OEBIATBIC  FELLOWSHIP  PBOOBAM 

Thirty -two  physicians  are  now  enroUecUin  the^geriatric  fellowship  program 
which  Is  desijpjed  to  develOi)  clitUcal  exc«nce  in  geriatric/gerontology  for  in- 
patient, ambulatory,  ^ind  long-term  care  settings.  The  training  program  is  2  years 
in  length.  Physicians  who  are  boari  eligible  or  certified  in  internal  medicine, 
family  practice,  psychiatry,  or  neurology  are  eligible  to  apply.  Six  /ellows  he^e 
participated  in  a  i>month  international  experience  at  a  geriatric^center  in  tie 
United  Kingdom  (St.  Pancras  Hospital.  London;  University  of  ^lanchester,  Man- 
chester and  City  Hospital,  Edinburg).  In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Development,*  plans  have  been  (ievelopea  for  a  selected  group  of  geriatric 
fellows  to  compete  for  an  associate  investigator  award.  This  award  will  provide 
an  additiot«n  year  of  research  training  in  geriatric  medicine. 

Inder  a  contract  to  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  School  of 
Medicine,  an  education  program  guide  for  geriatric  medicine  is  in  the  final  stages 
of  development  Th^  guide  will  inchK^^elected  bihfiographic  references  of  print 
and  nonprint  learning  reitource^  and  a'  comuendium  of  behavioral  objectives  for 
gejriatrl\^  medicine.  The  guide  will  augment  the  curriculum  materials  available 
to  the  program  directors,  fellows,  and  faculty  in  affiliated  medical  schools. 
'  In  June  1980,  the  first  group  of  eight  fellows  compl.eted  their  geriatric  training. 
Three  are  employed  In  VA  medical  centers  and  two  are  serving  as  consultants 
to  the  VA. 

•  The  geriatric  fellowship  program  Is  conducted  at  12.VA  medical  centers  located 
at  Bedford.  Mass.;  Buffalo.  JJ.Y. :  D\jrham,  N:C. :  Galkesvllle,  Flav;  T^xington, 
K.v. :  Little  Hock,  Ark.:  Los  Aigeles  (Widsworth),  Oallf. ;  Madison,  Wis.;  Palo 
Alto,  Calif. :  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  Portland,  Oreg. ;  and  Sepulveda,  Calif. 

INTERDISCIPUNARY  TEAM  TRAINING  PROOllAM/ 

'     Planning  continues  for  the  training  of  other  health  professionals  in  all  aspects 
of  gerontology  and  geriatrics.  Three  additional  VA  medical  centew*  have  been 
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designated  as  training  Mte.s  for  interdisciplinao  X^wxw  tramine  activities  in 
geriatrics  for  VA  Mtafl  and  health  i>n)ft\sM»>iial  .students  fnau  alJiliatetl  rolU'ge.s 
and  iini\,erijities  Little  Rock.  Ark. ,  Palo  Alto.  Cali?. .  and  Salt  Lake  C'it\.  I  tali.' 
The  prf^iuusb  desi«nate»l  S!tr>  wen'  Portland.  Ore^..  and  t>epnl\oda.  Caiif  Thi.s 
educational  effort  is  ha.sVd  mi  the  concept  that  health  care  deli\crt*d  h>  a  team 
of  health  professionalH  h»dds  promi.so  of  more  effn  lent  utilization  of  health  i)er- 
stiniiel  ami  resuUs  iti  better  management  of  elderb  patU  nt.s  m  mrd  of  e»»ntinuniK 
care  A  eonrdmator  dirfct>  thf  educational  activity  at  each  Mtc 

The  purposes  >.)f» the  team  training  program  are  to  dcxelop  .tt  adre  of  health 
Vractitioiu'rs  witli  the  kn.»\\lctl^e  and  competencies  riMpiiri'd  to  pn»Mdc  lutor- 
disripliiinr.\  team  <arc  t»»  nu'et  the  wide  spe(trum  of  Iwaltli  care  and  ^i*rMce 
needs  of  the  a^red  \eteran.  to  provide  role'models  for  aftiliatui^j  .students  in 
metlinil  and  a.ssodateti  health  diMiplines.  and  ti>  pn»\ide  leailer.shii>  in  mter- 
di.semlinar\  te.am  training:  lor  otlu*^  VA  medical  centers 

Intenlisciphnar>  team  tKUiiin^'  int  lnde.s  teat  hiti^r  i»f  stiideiits  and  .staff  al»o(it  ~ 
^  the  a|jing  proces.s.  iri-triution  in  team  teavhin^j  ami  ^^roup  proci's.s  .skills  to  »  hnn-al 
rure  staff,  and  dinical  expfnence  in  team  tare  for  affdiatiti^;  .stiidents  with' the 
core  team  servin^j  as  role  uuxlels  , 

^  eU.VKAL   M'RSE,  SPKCI.\I.1ST  eKOORA.M' 

^  A  proijram  was  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1980  Ut  fund  clinical  nur.se  specialist 
stmlent.s  who  re^ene  their  dinu'al  trainiuK  at  VA  ceitters  Si\t>-four  trainee 
positions  will  he  Mipi)ortetl  m  li.scal  >ear  lOSl  in  three  VA  pjiorit>  areas, 
jjeriatrus  i'2'2),  reha!)ilitation  and  i^iental  health  (31)  The  clinical  train- 

iUK  in  ijeriatrics  will  take  place ^it  ir»  VA  medical  centers  throii^jh  academic 
atliliatit>ns  wiMi  Mi  atcretlited  st  h%)l.s  of  nur.siaj;.  The  nurse  s{>e<*ialist  training 
in  rehahilitation  atul  mental  health  will  also  impjtrt  on  ^'eriatrics  as  mo.st  elderl.N 
patients  have  nee<I  of  rehahilitation  and  mental  health  .services. 

*  (ONTJM'JNC.   KDIXATION  PROORA.MS 

Continuing  education  and  staff  devtdopment  "fTrogram.s  are  al.sti  directed  to 
geriatric  traininj'  I'mler  the  srxHi^orship  of  central  t)ffice  units  at^ljlie  seven 
t^gional  ufedical  edu<<itinn  centers  a  large  nundier  of  uork.shops  aiul  nSTf^rences 
OA  the  .snhject  f>f  \a^riatric.s  and  gerontoh>Ry  are  conducted  each  >eajM  for  the 
stiff  of  VA  me<li<al  centers,  uutpatient  clinics,  nursing  home.s.  antl  domn  i^iaries.' 
hi  fiscal  >ear  V,)HO  pnfgramiag  loiksisted  of  appn)\iniatel\  40  different  training 
activitie.s.  Kxainples  of  Milijects  Imhided  Rehal>ilitatioij|lt»f  geriatric'  veterans, 
geriatric  medicine  ( hmnic  illness  in  aging—the  social  work  role,  geriatric 
•assessment :  (  huic.  1  geriatric^  .'VA  nursiui:  home  care,  new  direttors  for  domicU- 
iaries,  the  aclng  veteran;  implementing  gerontological  nursing  .standards,  per- 
sonal care  lu)mes.^and  man>  others.  Fund.s^re  also  u.sed  ta  support  continuing 
educatiiai  at  geriatric  resean  h.  edm  atitm,  and  dlniial  centers  through  xisitatlon 
and  lectureships 

I.KARMNd  RKSOrRCKS 

—  •  « 

This  widesjirea*!  edjuntl»)n  and  training  acti\it\  in  geriatrics  has  generated  a 
liroad  siKH'truni  t»f  reiiuirement.-J  for  learning  re.sourcev  thn»UKliout  the  VA 
s>stoni  Hundreds  of  uiiline  sejin  he.s  of  anti»niate<l  hihliographie  data  ha.se^.  were 
performed  on  nil  aNputs  tif  aging.  Lihrary  ^collections  at  the  (JHECP'.s  were 
streni^hcned  to  meet  resoari  h  and  edmatlon  need«  in  geriatrics  and  gerontology 
Thfrt.v*^opies  eo^i  of  six  W  ommen  iall>  produceti  rdeotax>es  dealing  with  the 
proh'ems  of  aginc  w  ere  made  aOaTlahle  t  >  the  system  through  placement  In  desig- 
nated meilfrar  dl-^frkM  softxrare  deli\ery  llhraries  and  a  \ideotape  production  (ui 
the  VA  domiciliary  prt>jrrani  was  initlate<l  at  the  St.  Louis  VA  Medical  Center 

*1.T    DKeXRTMKVT   OK   VKTKK^WS  RkNKKITS 
rOMpKNSA  no\    AND   PFN.S10\  PRO^JRAMS 

f)JsahllItv  and  sur\*i\Mr  Henefits  ^pensH^n.  compen.sation.  and  deperidenc\ .  and 
lmtemnit\  cfunpcnsatioir »  admlni.stertHl  h(  tlie  Department  of  Veterans  Renefit.s 
nrovldo  all  or  part  of  the  hn^onie  for  l.«04.Si!l  persons  age  (^t  or  (dder.  This  total 
Infdndes  HlOnH.";  \eterans.  fi79.03.S  widows.  SSr>4o  mothers,  and  20.2^)*^  fathers 
Approvlmateh  115  r>f)S  \oteran»*  age  7H  or  oMer  hm  i\e  a  2*»-percent  differential 
In  addition  to  their  pension  N'uefits  under  Tuhllc  Law  K(V211.  as  aniemled 
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The  Veterans*  and  Survivors'  Pension  Impr()\  ement  Act  of  19Th.  eflfectivp 
January  1»  1979,  provides  for  a  restructured  i>ensi4^ii  prograui.  Under  this  program 
eligible  veterans  will  receive  a  level  of  supiwrt  meeting  the  national  standard 
_  of  need  Pensioners  will  generally  receive  benefits  ei^ual  to  the  difference  i»(<tween 
SJiTi^"""^'  ^ther  hources  and  the  appropriate  income  standard. 

This  act  provides  for  a  $1,006  im?rease  In  the  applicable  ii^ionie  standard  for 
vt-terans  of  World  War  I  or  the  Mexican  Border  Period.  This  provi.sloii  is  m 
acknowledgment  of  the  s|)ecial  needs  of  our  older  veterans 
.     Pensioners  receiving  benefits  under  the  prior  program  ha\e  the  opportunity  to 
elect  to  ref'eive  benefits  under  this  new  program, 

VETERANS  ASSISTANCE  SERVICE 

Vefenins  Aatsistance  i>ersonnel  pro\i(fed  update<l  information  on  VA  benefits 
and  services  to  o\er  <>00  area  agencies  on  aging  (AAA)  during  fiscal  \ear  1980 
Confacts  uere  madefy  telephone.  letter,  and  in  man>  cases,  hy  i>ersonal  visits 
by  VA  employees  to  londucl  benetU  briefings  for  AAA  personnel.  VA  services  to 
senior  center*^,  nursing  homes,  and  other  i»rj::iuizations  in  the  aging  community 
included  group  diKCiissbins  with  administrati-rs  to  help  them  identifv  potential 
>  A  benefleiarie!!?  for  referral  to  the  VA.  and  iH'r.soiial  inter\iews  with  veteran.s. 
their  dependents  and  sjirvivors  during  onsite  visits. 

A  new  VA  pamphlet.  'Veteriins  Beuefit.s  for  *01der  Americans.  "  fhj\t  high- 
lights VA  benefits  ami  services  mo9t  frequently  u.sed  hy  elderb  beneficiaries 
wn^  (leveloijed  during  l\m  It  Will  be  widely  distribute<l  by  \  eterans  .Services 
Division  per.<»onnel  during  outreach  vi.sit.s  to  the  aging  community. 

EDUCATIONAL  A.S.SISTANCK 

There  are  ronglily  320  jK?ople  age  05  or  older  receiving  V.\  ediicati<»nai  iH-iiefits. 
of  whom  220  are  training  under  chapter  34,  the  Veterans  Headjustuient  Act  of 
IJMIO.  as  aniende<!  Widows  of  veterans  who  died  of  iservice-connected  cau.se.s.  and 
vvi\es  of  veterans  who  .;re  i>ermanently  and  fotall>  di.sabled  frgni  service-con- 
netted  disabilities  total  about  10<)  t»f  the  enrollee.v  in  the  snr\ivors  and  dQi)end- 
ents*  edUMitional  as.Kistance  program.  Last  vear  there  were  .some  30  veterans  Or> 
years  of  age  or  older  participating  vocational  rehaliita>ioii  program.  While 

no  wliication  service  and  no  vocati/Tnal  flehahilitation  a'nd  eoun.seling  service  pro* 
grams  are  spn  ifically  designed  as  \senfice  to  the  aged,  participation  in  the  pro- 
'granij?  continues  to  include  a  ^-mial/ number  of  age<l  veterans  and  eligible 
dei)en(lents.  /    ^  v 

o  \ 


